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CHAPTER I. 

OUTIJNK OF THE HT5?TOBT OF fllE FHUNCH INTELLECT FHOM TUB 
MI151)LE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO 
POWER OF LOUIS XIV. 

The coiisideratiou of tLcae great changes in the English 
mind, has led me into a digression, which, so far from 
being foreign to the design of this Introduction, is abso- 
lutely necessaiy for a right understanding of it. In this, 
as in many other respects, there is a inai'ked analogy be- 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human body. Thus, 
it has been found, that the best way of arriving at a 
theory of disease is by beginning with the theory of 
health ; and that the foundation of all sound pathology 
must bo first sought in an observation, not of the ab- 
normal, but of the normal functions of life. Just in the 
same way, it will, I believe, bo found, that the best 
method of arriving at great social truths, is by first 
investigating those cases in which society has deve- 
loped itself according to its own laws, and in which the 
governing powers have least opposed themselves to the 
spirit of their times. ^ It is on this account that, in 

* The question as to whether a neglect of it has introduced 
the study of normal phenomena confusion into every work I have 
should or should not precede seen on general or comparative 
the study of abnormal ones, is history. For this preliminary 
of the greatest importance ; and being unsettled, there has been 
VOL. II. » 
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order to understand tlie position of France, I have 
begun by examining the position of England. In order 
to understand the way in which the diseases of the 
first country were aggravated by the quackery of igno- 


no recognized principle of ar- 
riingement ; and liistxii’ians, in- 
of following a scientific 
method suited to tho actual exi- 
gencie« of our knowledge, have 
adopted an empirical method 
suited to their own exigencies ; 
and have given priority to dif- 
ferent countries, aomctimes ac- 
cording to their size, soractimos 
aceordijig to their antiquity, 
soinctiijKS according to tlnir 
geographical position, soaii*- 
timus according to their wealth, 
sometimes according to their 
religion, somi'timcs according 
to tin* brilliancy of their lite- 
rature, and sometimes accord- 
ing to the facilities which th'‘ 
liistorian himself possessed for 
collecting malcrials. All thi'so 
are factitious considerations : 
and, in a ])4iilo'<ojdiic view, it is 
evident that proccdcnce should 
he given to countries by tln» 
historifiii solely in reforeiico to 
the case with which their lus- 
tory can he generalized; follow- 
ing in this respect the scientific 
plan of ^proceeding from llic 
simple to the complex. This 
leads ns to tho conclusion that, 
in the study of Man, as in the 
study of Nature, the question of 
priority rcsolvei. itself into a 
question of aberration ; and tliat 
tho moro aberrant any pcxiple 
liavc boon, that is to say, tlie 
more they have been interfered 
with, tho lower they must be 
plae4^ in an arrangement of the 
history' of various countries. 
<^leridgo (Zii. Jicmalns, vol. i. 
p. 326, and * clsowhcro in his 


works) scorns to suppose that 
the order should bo the reverse 
of what I have stated, and that 
the laws both of mind and body 
ciiu be gcuoralized from patho- 
higical data. "Without wishing 
to express iny&clf too posithcly 
in oyipositioti 1o so profouml a 
thinker ns Coleridge, I cannot 
help saying that this is contra- 
dicted by an immense amount of 
evidence, and, so far as 1 am 
aware, is su]q)ortcd by none. It 
is contradicted by tho fact, that: 
those brandies of inquiry w'hich 
d'Ml with phenomena little af- 
fected by foreign causes, have 
been raised to sciences sooner 
than those which deal with 
]>]ieiioinena greatly affected by 
lorcign causes. Tho organic 
w'orld, for example, is more* 
perturbed by tho inorgainh' 
world, than the inorganic world 
is iiertnrbed by it. Hence we 
find that tho inorganic scienec's 
have always been cultivated 
before the organic ones, and at. 
tho present Tnoment are iar 
more aclvanoed than they. In 
the s.imc way, hum an physiology 
is older than liuinan pathology ; 
and while tho physiology of tlie 
vegetable kingdom has heon 
successfully prosecuted sinci' the 
latter half of tho seventeenth 
century, the pathology of the 
vegetable kingdom can scarcely 
be said to exist, since none of 
its laws have been generalized, 
and no systematic researches, on 
a lar^e scale, have yet been 
made mto the morbid eaatomy 
of plants. It appears, therefore. 
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rant rulers, it was necessary to understand the way in 
which the health of the second country was preserved 
hy being subjected to smaller interference, and allowed 
•with greater liberty to continue its natural march. 
With the light, therefore, which we have acquired by 

study of the normal condition of the English mind, 
we can, with the greater ease, now apply our prin- 
ciples to that abnormal condition of French society, by 
the operations of which, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, some of the dearest interests of civilization 
were imperilled. 

In France, a long train of events, which I shall here- 
atti i ruhde, had, from an early pjeriod, given to the 
clergy a shaiu of power larger than that which they 

tliat different ages and different Wor/cn, vol. i. p. 424 ; Comte, 
sciences bear unconscious testi- I^hilos. Positive, vol. iii. pp. 334, 
mony to tho v 'lesMieBS of i>ay- 335; Robin et Vinkil, Clwnie 
ing much atb'i ' I jn to the abnor- Anatomiqne, vol. i. p. 08; Es- 
inal, until considorablo progress qiiirol. Maladies Mental cs, vol. i. 
lias been made in tho study of p. Ill; Georc/ct, de la Folie, 
the normal; and this conclusion pp. 2, 391, 392; Brodids Pa- 
might bo confirmed by innume- thology and Surycri/, p. 3 ; 
Table nnthoritic.s, v’ho, differing Blainvillc, Physiologic comjyarkc, 
from Coleridge, hold that physi- vol. i. p 20 ; Fvnchtcrslchni' s 
ologj’’ is tho basis of pathology, Medical Psychology, p. 200 ; 
and that the laws of disease are Laxvroice's Lectures on Man, 
to bo raised, not from the phe- 1844, p. 45; Simon's Pathology, 
nomena presented in disease, but j). 5. 

from those presented in health; Another confirmation of the 
in other words, that pathology accuracy of this view is, that 
should be investigated deduc- pathological investigations of 
tively rather than inductively, the nervous system, numerous 
and that morbid anatomy and as they have been, have effected 
clinical observations may veHfy scarcely anything ; tho reason 
the conclusions of science, but evidently bein^, that the pre- 
can never supply tlie means of liminary knowledge of the nor- 
creating the science itself. On mal state is not sufficiently ad- 
this extremely intere.sti g ques- vanced. See Roble on the Brain, 
tion, compare Geoffiroy ^int pp. 76-92, 337, 338 ; Henry on 
Hilaire, Hist, des Anomalies de the Hervons ^stem, in Third 
V Organisation, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, Report of Brit. A^soc. p. 78; 
127 ; Bovynian's Surgery, in En- Holland's Medical Notes, p. 608 ; 
cyclop, of tlxA Medical Sciences, Jones and Sieveking's Pathdog, 
p. 824 ; Bichat, Anatomic Gknk- Anat. p. 211. 
rale, vol. * p. 20 ; Cidben^s 

B 2 
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possessed in England. The results of this were for a 
time decidedly beneficial, inasmuch as the church re- 
strained the lawlessness of a barbarous age, and secured 
a refuge for the weak and oppressed. But as the French 
advanced in knowledge, the spiritual authority, which 
had done so much to curb their passions, began to press 
heavily upon their genius, and impede its movements. 
That same ecclesiastical power, which to an ignorant 
age is an unmixed benefit, is to a more enlightened 
age a serious evil. The proof of this was soon ap- 
parent. For when the Reformation broke out, the 
church had in England been so weakened, that it fell 
almost at the first assault ; its revenues were seized by 
tlie crown,* and its offices, after being greatly dimi- 
nished both in authority and in wealth, were bestowed 
upon new men, who, from the uncertainty of their 
tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked that 
long- established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported. This, as we have 
alreafly seeU, was the beginning of an uninterrupted 
progress^ in which, at every successive step, the eccle- 
siastical spirit lost some of its influence. In France, on 
the other 'hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they 
were able to withstand the Reformation, and thus pre- 
serve for themselves those exclusive privileges which 
their English brethren vainly attempted to retain. 

This was the beginning of that second marked diver- 
gence between French and English civilization,^ which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier period, but 
which now first produced conspicuous results. Both 
countries had, in their infancy, been greatly benefited 
by the church, which always showed itself ready to 
protect the people against the oppressions of the crown 


® A circumstance which Har- ntte^ vol. i. pp. 181-184, and 
ris relates with evident delight, EcclestorCs English Antuinitics, 
and goes out of his way to men- p. 228. 

tion it. Lives of the Stuarts^ * The first divergence arose 
vol. iii. p. 300. On the amount from the influence of the protec- 
of loss the church thus sustained, tive spirit, as I shall endeavour 
see Sinclair's _Hist, of the Revc- to explain in the next chapter. 
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and tlie nobles.'* But in both countries, as society ad- 
vanced, there arose a capacity for self-protection ; and 
early in the sixteenth, or probably even in the lifteenth 
century, it became ui'gently necessary to diminish that 
spiritual authority, which, by prejudging the opinions 
of men, has impeded the march of their knowledge.* 
It is on this account that Protestantism, so far from 
beirig, as its enemies have called it, an abcri-ation 
arising from accidental causes, was essentially a normal 
movement, and was the legitimate expression of the 
wants of tlio European intellect. Indeed, the Reforma- 
tion owed its success, not to a desire of purifying the 
church, but to a desire of lightening its pressure ; and 
it r ii v he broadly stated, that it w^as adopted in every 
(uviiized country, except in those where preceding 
events had increased the influence of the ecclesiastical 
order, either among the people or among their rulers. 
This was, unhappily, the case Avith Prance, Avherc the 
clergy not »nlj triumphed over the Protestants, but 
appeared, fuj. a time, to have gained fresh authority by 
the defeat of such dangerous enemies.* 

* On the obligations Europe axis jenein ^upremat (Iit Theo- 
is under to the Catholic clergy, logieflossen, hcengtund gehemmt. 
see some liberal and A’ory just Dor erst e war: die inoiischlicho 
remarks in Keinhlc's Saa'ous i/i Vorinmll kann iiicht uber die 

ErigUuidf vol. ii. pp. 371 , 37 * 3 ; tMienliarunghiiiaiisgelion 

and in Guizot's Civilisation vn Dor zweite : din A^ernunft kann 
France. Feanders lli.st. luchts als wahr erkonnen, was 

of the Church, vol. in. pp. 1‘M)- dom Inhalte dor Otfeiibaruiig 
20G, 2;3-3— 267, vol, Y. p. 138, vol. widersprit lit, und iiichts fur 
Yi. pp. 406, 407 ; PaUjravv s talsch erki'iineu, was dorselben 
Anglo-Saxon Cuniiiiojrd'iaUh,\i)\. aiigomchsi’n i^t, — folgtu axis dem 
i.^ }). G.)5; Lingard's Ihst. of er.sten.’ Gesch. dcr Pintos, vol. 
Knglinid, vol. ii.p, 44 ; Klimrath, viii. part i. p. 8. 

1 ravaux sur r liist . dll droit, \d\., •' As to the inllxionco of the 

Carwithiii s Tla^t. of the Ilefoi’nicitioii goncrally, in in- 
Chiirch of England, vol. j. creasing the puw'cr of the Catho- 
P- b')7. ^ lie clergy, see M. Ivankc’s impor- 

•’ The way in which this acted lant work on the History of the 
is c()llcl.‘^ely stated hy Tcnnc- J^opcs', and as to the rVsiilt in 
maim : ‘Wenii sich 11 X 111 auch cin France, see Monteil, Hist, des 
frciiner Geist der Forschxing divers Etats, A'oI. v. pp. 233-236. 
regte, so fand cr sich glcich Gorero, wlio was ambassador m 
durch zwei Grundsutze, wclchc France in 16G9, writes, *11 papa 
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The consequence of all this was, that in France, 
every thing assumed a more theological aspect than in 
England. In our country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, 
by the middle of the sixteenth century, become so 
feeble, that even intelligent foreigners were struck by 
the peculiarity."^ The same nation, which, during the 
Crusades, had sacrifice d innumerable lives in the hope 
of planting the Christian standard in the heart of Asia,® 
was now almost indifierent to the religion even ot’ its 
own sovereign. Henry VIII., by his sole will, regu- 


pu6 dire a mio giudizio, d’ aver 
in quesU romori pmttofr-to fpad- 
agnato cho perduto, pcrcioelii 
tanta era la iicenza del vivero, 
Becondo die ho inteso, prima cho 
quel regno si dividesse in due 
parti, era tanta ])oca la devo- 
zione chc avevano in Roma e in 
quei die vi abitavano, chc il papa 
ora piu considerato come priiieipe 
grande in Italia, che come capo 
della chiesa c pastore universale. 
Ma scoperti che si furono gli 
ugonotti, cominciarono i cattohei 
a riverire il sno nonie, e liconos- 
cerlo per vero vicario di Cristo, 
confirmandosi tan to piii in opin- 
ione di doverlo tenor per talc, 
quanto piii lo sentivano sprez- 
zare e negare da essi ugonoUi.’ 
Relations desAmbassadeurs Vmi- 
twns^ vol. ii. p. 162. This inter- 
esting passage is one of many 
proofs that the immediate advan- 
tages derived from the Reforma- 
tion have been overrated ; though 
the remote advantages were un- 
doubtedly immense. 

^ The indifference of the 
English to theological disputes, 
and the facility with which they 
changed their religion, caused 
many foreigners to censure their 
fickleness. See, for instance, 
Essais de Montaig^u, livre ii. 
chap. xii. p. 365. Pcrlin, who 


travelled in England in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, says, 

‘ The people are reprobates, and 
thorough enemies to good man- 
ners and letters ; for they don’t 
know whether they belong to 
God or the devil, whieJi St. Paul 
has reprehended in many pt'oph*, 
ssvying, Be not transported willi 
divers sorts of winds, but be 
constant and steady to your be- 
lief.’ Antiquarian Repfriory, 
vol. iv. p. 511, 4to. 1809. Sec 
also the remarks of Michele in 
1557, and of Crespet in 1500; 
Ellises Original Lettern^ 2nd 
series, vol. li. p. 2130 ; Hallam's 
Constitutional History^ vol. i. 
p. 102 ; Southey^ s Conimov place 
RooJe, 3rd series, p. 408. 

“ An Ihstorian of the thir- 
teenth century strikingly ex- 
presses the theological feelings 
of the English crusaders, and 
the complclo subordination of 
the political ones : * Indigniiin 
quippe judicabant animarniu 
suariim salutem omittcrc, ct 
obseqninm ccelestis Regis, cllen- 
telje regis alien jus terreni post- 
ponere ; constituenmt igitur 
terminum, videlicet festum nativi- 
tatis beati .Tohannis Baptistm.' 
Matih(Bi Paris llistoria Major, 
p. 671. It is said, that the first 
tax ever imposed in England on^ 
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lated the national creed, and fixed the formularies of 
the church, which, if the people had been in eamest, 
he could not possibly haTO done ; for he had no means 
of compelling submission ; he had no standing army ; 
and even his personal guards were so scanty, that 
at any iriomoiit tlicy could have been destroyed by a 
rising of the warlike apprentices of London.® After 
his death, thoi-e came Edward, who, as a Protestant 
king, undid the work of Jiis father ; and, a few years 
later, there caiiie IVlar-y, who, as a Poj>ish queen, undid 
the work of her brother ; while she, in her turn, was 
succeeded by Elizabeth, under whom another ginat 
alteration was effected in the established faith.*® Such 
was indifference of the people, that these vast 
changes were accompanied without any serious risk.** 
In Ei'ance, on the otlier hand, at the mere name of re- 
ligion, thousands of men were ready for the field. In 
England, our civil wars have all been secular ; they 
have been ag d, citiier for a change of dynasty, or 


personal property was in HOC, 
and was for tho purpose of cru- 
sadinp:. Sinclair's ITisf. of the 
Bevenue, vol. i. p. 88 : ‘It would 
not probably have been easily 
submitted to, had it not been 
appropriated for so popular a 
purpose.’ 

® Henry VIII. had, at one time, 
fifty horso-guardB, but they being 
expensive, were soon given up; 
aud Lis only protection consisted 
of ‘the yeomen of tlio guard, 
fifty in iiuTrihor, and the common 
seivants of tlie king’s household.’ 
Hallams Const. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 46. These ‘yeomen of tho 
guard were raised by Henry 
VII. in 1485.’ Grose's Military 
AntiquitkSj vol. i. p. 167. Com- 
pare Turner^ Hist, of England^ 
vol. vii. p. 64 ; and LingariTs 
Hist, of England^ vol. lii. p. 
298. 


Locke, in his first Lotler on 
Toleration, has made some pun- 
gent, and, I should suppose, very 
off’ensive, observations on these 
rapid changes. 1j)cIcs Works, 
vol. v. p. 21. 

** But, although Mary easily 
effected a change of religion, the 
anti-ecclesiastical spint was far 
too strong to allow her to restore 
to the chmrh its property. ‘ In 
Mary’s reign, accordingly, her 
parliament, so obsequious in all 
matters of religion, adhered with 
a finn grasp to tho possession of 
church-land a.’ Hallams Const. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 77. Sen also 
Short's Hist, of the Church of 
England, p. 213; I, 'yard's 
Hist, of England^ vol. iv. pp. 
339, 340 ; Butler's Mem. ( f the 
Catholics, vol. i. p. 253 ; and 
Carwithen's Hist, of the Church 
of England, vol. i. p. 316. 
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for an increase of liberty. But those far more horrible 
wars, by which, in the sixteenth century, France was 
desolated, were conducted in the name of Christianity, 
and even the political struggles of the great families 
were merged in a deadly contest between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The effect this difference produced on the intellect of 
the two countries is very obvious. The English, con- 
centrating their abilities upon great secular matters, 
had, by the close of tlie sixteenth century, produced a 
literature which never can perish. But the French, 
down to that period, had not put forth a single work, 
the destruction of which would now be a loss to Europe. 
What makes this contrast the more remarkable is, that 
in France the civilization, such as it was, had a longer 
standing; the material resources of the country had 
been earlier developed ; its geographical position made 
it the centre of European thought and it had pos- 
sessed a literature at a time when our ancestors were 
a mere tribe of wild and ignorant barbarians. 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumer- 
able instances which teach us that no country can rise 
to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power pos- 
sesses muph authority. For, the predominance of the 
spiritual classes is necessarily accompanied by a cor- 
responding predominance of the topics in which those 
classes delight. Whenever the ecclesiastical profession 
is very influential, ecclesiastical literature will be very 
abundant, and what is called profane literature will be 
very scanty. Hence it occurred, that the minds of the 
French, being almost entirely occupied with religious 


** * Quand iclata la guerre doa France^ p. 25, ‘ des querelles 
opinions religieuses, les antiques d’autant plus vives, qu’elles 
rivalitia dcs bArons so trans- avoient la religion pour base.* 
formtrent en hnine du prcche ou The intellectual advantages 

de la messe.’ Cafcfigue^ Hist, de of France, arising from its posi- 
la Hkforme et de la lAguc, vol. iv. tion between Italy, Germany, and 
p. 32. Compare Duplcssis Mor- England, are very fairly stated 
nay, Mkm. et Correspond, vol. ii. by M. Lerminier {Philosophie du 
pp. 422, 563 ; and Boullicr, Droit, vol. i. p. 9). 

Matson Militaire des Hois de 
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disputes, had no leisure for those great inquiries into 
which we in England were beginning to enter and 
there was, as we shall presently see, an interval of a 
whole generation between the progress of the French 
and English intellects, simply because there was about 
the same interval between the progress of their scepti- 
cism. The theological literature, indeed, rapidly in- 
creased;'® but it was not until the seventeenth century 
that Franco produced that great secular literature, the 
counterpart of which was to be found in England before 
the sixteenth ceiiiury had come to a close. 

Such was, in France, the natural consequence of the 
power of the church being prolonged be} ond the j)eriod 
which exigencies of society required. But while 
this was the intt^llectual rc'sult, the moral and physical 
results were still more seiious. While the minds of 
men were thus heated by i’( hgious strife, it would have 
b( en idle to expect any of those maxims of charity to 
which theoloe'* al laction is always a stranger. While 
the Protestanto were murdering the Catholics,'® and 
tlie Catholics murdering the Protestants, it was hardly 
likely that cither sect should feel tolerance for the 
ojiinions of its enemy. During the sixteenth century, 

Just in tho same way, tho of the CatluJics and quite as 
religions di'^imtcs in Alexandiia numerous relatively to the num- 
iiijnred the inlcrestb of know- hers and power of the two par- 
ledge. Sie the nistimtivo re- tits Compare SiS7?iouch, 
marks of M Matter {Hibt. de yol. hyui pp. .316, 

rEcolc d'AhxandrUf >ol. n. p. 517, with Ca't rfigue, Hist. d( la 
131). ]{Lform€f vol. ii. p. 173, vol. vi. 

Monied, Hist, dcs divers p 51, and Smedhj/, Hist, of the 
vol. VI. p. 136. Indeed, lifformtd Bchgion in France, 
tho theologieal spirit seized tho vo' i. pp. 199, 200, 237. 
tluatie, and the different socta- In 1569 Corero writes : 

nans ridiculed each other’s ‘ Ilitro\ai quel regno, certo, posto 
piinciples on the stage. See a in grandissima confusione ; por- 
cunous passage at p. 182 of the cho, stante quclla divisione di 
same learned work, religione (eonvcrtiUi quasi in duo 

The crimis of the Freneh fazioni o inimicizie paiticolan), 
Protestants, though hardly no- eia eansa ch’ ognnno, senza die 
tieed in Felices History of the iimieizia o p.irentela potesse aver 
Protestants of France, pp. 138- liioco, slava con 1 ortcdiie at- 
143, were as revolting us those t< nto, cpitno di&ospcttoa&colta\a 
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treaties were occasionally made between the two parties ; 
bnt they were only made to bo immediately broken 
and, with the single exception of THdpital, the bare 
idea of toleration does not seem to have entered the 
head of any statesman of the age. It was recommended 
by him-,^® but neither his splendid abilities, nor his 
unblemished integrity, could make head against the 
prevailing prejudices, and he eventually retired into 
private life ^vithout eflbeting any of his noble schemes.*® 
Indeed, in tlie leading events of this period of French 
history, tlie predominance of the theological spirit was 
painfully showm. It was shown in the universal dete]-- 
mination to subordinate political acts to religions 
opinions.*' It -was shown in the conspiracy of Amboisc, 
and in the conference of Poissy ; and stiU more was it 

da che parro nasceva qualclio acoused of athcisiri : ‘ Homo 

roinorc.’ lichtt. dr.s Amhassad. doctiis, sod veriis atlieus.’ Dut. 
Veiiiticvs, vol. ii. p. 106. He PhiJos.n.rt\c\(i Alhci.^inCymOiJifvrr.'t 
emphatically adds, ‘Tenievano de VoWnrc, vol. xxxvii. pp. 181, 
gV iigonotti, tomevanoli cattolici, 182. 

tomeva il jireiK’ipe, temevano li I liavo not been able to 

suddili.’ dec aho, on this hor- meet -with any good life of this 
Hblo state of ojjinions, Sismondi^ gr(‘at man : that by CliarJi's 
Hist. (Irs FraiKjiis, vol. xviii. pp. Untlcr is very suporlicial, and so 
21, 22, 118-120, 29G, 480. On is that by l^crnardi, in 
both sides, the grossest calumnie.s Univ. vol. xxiv. pp. 412-424. 
were propagated and believed; My own information respecting 
and one of the charges brought THopital is from Sis7nn7Kli, Hist 
against Catherin(' de Mcdiei was, des Fraji^ais^ vol. xviii. pj). 431 
that she caused the Cesarean 436 ; Cajirfufuc, Hist, dn la 
operation to he performed on the ftynne, vol. ii. pp. 13d-] 37, 168- 
wives of Protestants, in order 170; JJe Thou, Hist. Uiuv. vol. 
that no iii'w hereties might be in. X)p. dl9-523, vol. iv. pp. 2-8, 
bom. Sjprenffel, Hist, de la 152-159, vol. v. pp. 180-182, 
Mrderme, vol. vii. p. 294. 520, 621, 636, vol. vi. jq). 703, 

Mahly, Observations sur 704; Sulli/t GUconowies Iloi/olrs, 
rifist. de France, vol. iii. p. 149. vol. i. p. 231. Duveimc't (//i.sr. 
In the reign of Charles IX. alone, deJa Sorhonne. vol. i. pp. 215- 
thcre were no less than five of 218) is unsatisfaetory, though 
these religious wars, each of fully recognizing his merit, 
which was concluded by a treaty. ** ‘Ce fut alors que la iiaticn 
See Flassan, Hist, de la Hiplo- ne prit conseil qu(' de son fana* 
matie Franqaise, vol. ii. p. 69. tisme. Lcs esprits, de jour eii 
Pop which I’Hopital was jour plus 6chauffus, ne virent 
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bLoavti in those revoltinpf crimes so natural to supersti- 
tion,- the massacres of Vassy and of St. Bartholomew, 
the murder of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry HI. by 
Clement. These were the legitimate results of the spirit 
of religious bigotry. They were the results of that 
^ccui’sed spirit, which, whenever it has had the power, 
has punished even to the death those who dared to 
difier from it ; and which, now that the power has 
passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most 
mysterious subjects, tamper with the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the human heart, and darken with its miser- 
able superstitions those sublime questions that no one 
should rn'^^'ly touch, because they arc for each accord- 
ing to tre measure of his own soul, becanso they lie in 
that unknown traoL which separates the Finite from the 
Infinite, and because they areas a secret and individual 
covenant between Man and his God. 

How long the e *'id days*-^- would, in the ordinary 
course of ailair,' -.avc been prolonged in France, is a 
question which wo now perhaps have no means of an- 
swering ; though there is no doubt that the progi'ess 


plus (V autre ohjet quo cclui do la 
religion, et par piete so fuv ut Ics 
i nj ures Ics pi u s atroces.’ Mahlffy 
Oljservatio?is sur VHist. dc 
France^ vol. in. p. 145. 

-- Tlio lOth and 20th volumes 
of Sianwyidi' s Histuirc drs Fran- 
gais contain painful evidence of 
tiu' internal condition of I'h’anco 
before the accession of H<*nry 
IV. Indeed, as Sismoudi Siiys 
(vol. XX. pp. 11-lG^, it fioouK-d at 
one lime as if the only prospect 
was a relapse into feudalism. 
See also Molded^ Hist, des divers 
Ftafs, vol. V. pp. 242-249 : ‘ ^ 
de trois cent mille maisous do- 
tnutes.’ Do Thou, in tlie me- 
moirs of his own life, says, ‘Los 
loix furent mepris^es, et I’hoii- 
nenr do la Franco fut prosquo 
an^anti .... et sous lo voile 


do la religion, on ne rcspiroit 
qne la hnine, ^a vcngoanco, lo 
massacre; et rmcendie.’ Man. 
de la Fie, in Histoirr, Unto. vol. 
i. p. 120; and tho same writer, 
in his groat histoiy, gives almost 
innumerable instances of llie 
crime’s and persecutions con- 
stantly occurring. Heo, for some of 
the most .s..riking cases, vol. ii. 
p. 383, vol. IV. pp 37s, 380, 387, 
405, 496, 539, vd. v. pp. 189, 
518, 501, 017, vol. vi. pp. 421, 
422, 121, 12G, 427, 430, 409. 
Comparo l)n]dcssis, Man. ct 
Corrcsjtand. vol. ii. pp. 41, 42, 
322, 335, 611, 612, vol. iii. pp. 
311, 415, vol. iv. pp. 112-114; 
B' /toi.d IIist.de I' Edit de Nayitcs^ 
vol. i. pp. 307, 308 ; Duvemet, 
Ilisf. dc la SorhonnCj vol. i. 

p. 217. 
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even of empirical knowledge must, according to tlio 
process already pointed out, have eventually sufficed to 
rescue so great a country from her degraded position. 
Fortunately, however, there now took place wliat wo 
must be content to call an accident, but Avliich was the 
beginning of a most important change. In the year 
1589, Henry IV. cocended the throne of France. This 
great prince, wlio was far superior to any of the French 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century,®^ made small ac- 
count of those theological disputes which his predeces- 
sors had thought to be of paramount importance. 
Before him, the kings of France, animated by the piety 
natural to the guardians of the church, had exerted all 
their authority to uphold tho int(TCsts of the sacred 
profession. Francis I. said, that if his right hand were 
a heretic, he would cut it offi^i Jlenry II., whose zeal 


This, indeed, is not sayiii" 
much ; and far higher praise 
might be justly bestowed. As 
to his domestic policy, there can 
be, only one opinion ; and M. 
1-lassiui speaks in the most fa- 
Tourablc terms of his manage- 
ment of foreign alFairs. Flassan^ 
Hist, de la Diplomatic Franc. 
vol. ii. pp. 191, 192, 294-297, 
vol. iii. p. 24J1. And see, to tlie 
same effect, the testimony of M. 
(’apefigne, an unfriendly judge. 
}[ist. de la lUformCy a^oI. vii. 
p xiv. A’ol. viii, p. 156. Fontenay 
Marcuil, who Avas a contempo- 
rary of Henry IV., though ho 
Avrote many years after the king 
was murdejLod, says, ‘ Co grand 
roy, qiii cstoit cn phis do consi- 
deration duns le monde que pas 
un de ses precUccssours n’a\'oit 
cste dcpuisOharlcsmagnc.* Mkm. 
de Fontenay, vol. i. p. 46. Du- 
plcssis Mornay calls him ‘ le plus 
grand roy quo la clirestiente ait 
porte depnis cinq ci ns ans and 


Sully pronounees liim to be ‘ le 
])lus grand do no.s rois.’ Duples- 
SIS Mornay, M^m. ct Corrispond, 
A^ol. xi. pp. 30, 77, 131. iSidly, 
(Economics Jloyalcs, vol. vii. 
p. 15. Compare vol. vi. pp. 397, 
398, vol. ix. pp. 35, 242, Avith 
some sensible remarks in Mem. 
dc (rcnlis, Paris, 1825, a’oJ. ix. 
p. 299. 

So it is generally related : 
but there is a slightly different 
version of this ortliodox declara- 
tion in Smcdlcy s Hist, of the 
liiformation in France, vol. i. 
p. 30. Compare Maclainds vote 
in MosltciTrUs Eccles. Hist. a'oI. ii. 
p. 24, with Sismondi, Hist, dcs 
Francais, vol. xvi. pp. 453, 454, 
and litlul. dis Amhassad. Veni'- 
tims, A"ol. i. p. 50, Aol. ii p. 48. 
It was also iVaneis I. wlio ad- 
vised Charles V. to expel all 
the Mohammedans from Spain. 
Llorente, Hist, de V ImiuisitioUt 
vol. i. p. 429. 
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was still greater, ordered tlie judges to proceed against 
the Protestants, and publicly declared that he would 
‘make the extirpation of the heretics his principal 
business.**® Charles IX., on the celebrated day of St. 
Bartholomew, attempted to relieve the church by de- 
stroying them at a single blow. Henry III. promised 
to ‘ oppose heresy even at the risk of his life ;* for ho 
said, ‘ he could not find a prouder grave than amidst 
the ruins of heresy.**^ 

These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy m 
Europe.** But with such feelings, the powerful intel- 
lect of Henry IV. had not the slightest sympathy. To 
suit tlv' h-fting politics of his age, he had already 
changed his religion twice ; and he did not hesitate to 
change it a third time,*'** when he found that by doing so 


The liistorian of the French 
Protostunts says m *518, ‘ le 
nouveau roi Ilcnr; '•'I. fut encore 
plus rigouroux que son pere.’ 
Benoist, Hist, de V Edit dcEunteSy 
vol. i. p. 12. 

M. Eaiike (Civil Wars in 
France, vol. i. pp. 240, 241) says, 
that he issued a circular ‘ ad- 
dressed to the parliaments and 
to the judicial tribunals, in which 
they were urged to proceed 
against the Lutherans with the 
greatest severity, and the judges 
informed that they would be held 
rr sponsible, should they neglect 
th(‘se orders ; and in whicli he 
declared plainly, that as soon as 
tile peace with Spain was con- 
cluded, he was determined to 
make the extirpation of the 
heretics his principal business.’ 
See also, on Henry II., i con- 
nexion with the Protestants, 
Mahly, Ohserv, sur Vlltst. de 
France, vol. iii. pp. 133, 134 ; Be 
Thou, Hist, TJniv. vol. i. pp. 334, 
335, 387, vol. ii. p. 640, vol. iii. 


pp. 365, 366; Felicds ILst. of the 
French Protestants, p. 53. 

He said this to the Estates 
of Blois in 1588. liankds Civil 
Wars in France, vol. ii. p. 202. 
Compare his edict, in 1585, in 
Capefiguc, Hist, dc la lieforme, 
vol. iv. pp. 244, 245, and his 
speech in vol. v. p. 122 ; and see 
Benoist, Hist, de VEdit dc Nantes, 
vol. i. p. 328; Buplcssis Mornay, 
Mem. ct Corresp. vol. i. p. 110 ; 
Be Thou, Hist. Vniv. vol, i, 
p. 250, vol. viii. p. 651, voL Xi 
pp. 294, 589, 074, 675. 

-® With what zeal these opin- 
ions wen enforced, appears, be- 
sides many other authorities, 
from Marino Cavalli, who writes 
in 1546, * Li maestri di Sorbona 
hanno autorita estrema di casti- 
gere li orotici, il che faniio con il 
fuoco, brustolandoli vivi a poco 
a poco.’ Relat. dea Amhassad. 
Venitiens, vol. i. 262; and see 
vol. ii. p. 24. 

Indeed, Clement VIII. was 
afterwards apprehensive of a 
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be could ensure tranquillity to bis country. As be had 
displayed such indifference about his own creed, he 
could not with decency show much bigotry about the 
creed of his subjects.^o We find, accordingly, that ho 
was the author of the first public act of toleration which 
any government promulgated in France since Chris- 
tianity had been the religion of the country. Only five 
years after lio liad solomnly abjured Protestantism, he 
published the celebrated Edict of Nantes,®^ by which, 
for the first time, a Catholic government granted to 
heretics a fair share of civil and religious rights. This 
was, unquestionably, the most important event that had 
yet occurred in the history of French civilization.^*^ If 
it is considerod by itself, it is merely an evidence of the 
enlightened principles of the king ; but when we look 
at its general success, and at the cessation of religious 
war which followed it, we cannot fail to perceive that 
it was part of a vast movement, in whicli the people 
themselves participated. Those who recognize the 
truth of the principles I have laboui'cd to establish, will 
expect that this gi'eat step towards religious liber iy 
was accompanied by that spirit of scepticism, in the 

fourth apostasy: ‘Ermeinteiioch See also lianJee, Civil Wars in 
imraor, Heinrich IV. werde zu- France^ vol. ii. pp. 257, 355 ; 
letzt vielleicht wieder zum Pro- Capefigue, Hist, de la lUformCt 
testantismus zuriickkehren, wie vol. vi. pp. 306, 358. 
cr C3 schon einmal gethan.’ The edict of Nantes was in 

Ranke, die Fdpste,\o\,\\.'^. 1598; the abjuration in 1593. 

Jtf. Banke, from his great know- Rismondi, Hist, dcs Fra^igais, 
ledge of Italian manuscripts, has vol. xxi. pp. 202, 486. But in 
thrown more light on those 1690 it v^as intimated to the 
transactions than the French po])e as probable, if not certain, 
historians have been able to do. that Henry would ‘ in den 
On his conversion, the cha- Schooss dor katholischen Kirehe 
racter of which was as obvious zuriickkehren.’ RankCf die 
then as ifcis now, comparo Du- Pdpste, vol. ii. p. 210. 
plcssis Momay, Mem. et Corre- Of this edict, Sismondi says, 

spend, vol. i. p. 267, with Sully, ‘ Aucune Apoque dans fliistoire 
^Jeonomies Royales, vol. ii. de France ne marque mieux peut- 
p. 126. See also IlowelV s Letters, ^tre la fin d’lm monde ancien, 
book i. p. 42 ; and a letter from le commencement d’un monde 
Sir H. Wotton in 1593, printed nouveau.’ Hist, des Fran^aU, 
in Reliquia Wottoniana, p. 711. vol. xxi. p. 489. 
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absence of which toleration has always been unknown. 
And that this was actually 'the case, may be easily 
proved by an examination of the transitionary state 
which France began to enter towards the end of the 
sixteentli century. 

. , The writings of Rabelais are often considered to afford 
"the fii*st instance of religious scepticism in the Fi*ench 
languagc.3^ But, after a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of this remarkable man, i have 
found nothing to justify such an opinion. He certainly 
ti'cats the clergy with great disrespect, and takes every 
opportunity of' covering them with ridicule.^^ Ilis at- 
tacks, howevei*, are always made upon their personal 
vicc'S, r.ijU >i(»t upon that narrow and intolerant spirit to 
which those vjcc:. Avere chiefly to be ascribed. In not 
a single instance does he show any thing like con- 
sistent sce]jticisin nor does he appear to be aware 
that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy were but 


On IkiLc'lais, as tho sup- 
posed founder of kronrli scepti- 
cism, compare Lava (fir, ILfft. dvs 
FrawfaiSjVol.ii. p, 306; Stcphnis 
Lectures on the History of France^ 
vol. ii. p. 242 ; Sismondi^ Hist, 
dcs Fran<:ai% vol. xvi. p. 370. 

Particularly the monks. 
Sec, among numerous other in- 
stances, voi. i. pp. 278, 282, vol. 
ii. pp. 281. 28d, of ^uvirs de 
Tidwlais, edit. Amsterdam, 1725, 
IIo\vever, the high dignitaries of 
the church are not spared ; for 
he says that Gargantua ‘se mor- 
voit en nrchidiacro,’ vol. i. p. 132; 
and on two occasions (vol. iii. 
p. 65, vol. iv. pp. 199, 200) he 
makes a very indecent allusion 
to the pope. In vol. i. pp. 260, 
261, he satirically notices the 
way in which the services of the 
church were performed; ^Dont 
luy dist le moyne: Je ne dors 
jamais a mon aise, sinon quand 


je fuis ail sormon, ou quand jo 
prie Diou.’ 

Ilis joke on the strength of 
Samson ( OCuvres de Eahelais, 
vol. li. pp. 29, 30), and his ridi- 
cule of one of the Mosaic laws 
(vol. iii. p. 34), are so unconnected 
With other parts of his work, as 
to have no appearance of belong- 
ing to a general scheme. The 
commentators, who find a hidden 
moaning in every author tlioy 
annotate, have represented Jlabo- 
lais as aiming at the highest ob- 
je^'ts, and seeking to effect tho 
most extensive social and reli- 
gious reforms. This I greatly 
doubt, at all events I have seen 
no proof of it; and I cannot 
help thinking that Eabolais owes 
a large shore of his reputation 
to the obscurity of his language. 
On the othor side of the ques- 
tion, and in favour of his com- 
prehensiveness, see a bold passage 
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the inevitable consequence of a system, which, corrupt 
as it was, still possessed every appearance of strength 
and vitality. Indeed, the immense popularity which he 
enjoyed is, almost of itself, a decisive consideration ; 
since no one, who is well informed as to the condition 
of the French early in the sixteenth centuiy, will be- 
lieve it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, 
should delight in a writer by whom superstition is con- 
stantly attacked. 

But the extension of experience, and the consequent 
increase of knowledge, were preparing the way for a 
great change in the French intellect. The process, 
which had just taken place in England, was now begin- 
ning to take place in France ; and in both countries the 
order of events was precisely the same. The spirit 
of doubt, hitherto confined to an occasional solitary 
thinker, gradually assumed a bolder form : first it found 
a vent in the national literature, and then it influenced 
the conduct of practical statesmen. That there was, 
in France, an intimate connexion between scepticism 
and toleration, is proved, not only by those general 
arguments which make us infer that such connexion 
must always exist, but also by the circumstance, that 
only a few years before the promulgation of the Edict 
of Nantes, there appeared the first systematic sceptic 
who wrote in the French language. The Essays of 
Montaigne were published in 1588, and form an epoch, 
not only in the literature, but also in the civilization, of 
France. Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have 
less weight than is commonly supposed, it will bo found 
that the difference between Babelais and Montaigne is 
a measure of the difference between 154537 and 1588, 


m Coleridge' 8 Lit. Iiemains^^o\.\, Pantagniel of Eabelais has no 
pp. 138, 139. date on the title-page; but it is 

The two first books in 1580; known that the third book was 
the third in 1588, with additions printed in 1545^ and the fourth 
to the first two. See Mceron, book in 1546. See brunet, 
Mkm. four servir a VHiat. des Manuel du lAhraire^ vol. iv. pp. 
Hommes Ulustres, vol. xvi. p. 210, 4-6, Paris, 1843. The statement 
Paris, 1731. in Biog. Univ. vol. xxxvi. pp. 

The first impression of the 482, 483, is rather confused. 
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and that it, in some degree, corresponds with the rela- 
tion I have indicated between Jewel and Hooker, and 
between Hooker and Chilling woHli. For, the law which 
governs all these relations is the law of a progressive 
scepticism. What Habelais Avas to the supporters of 
t^^eology, that was Montaigne to tlie theology itself. 
Ilie Avri tings of Rabelais avovc only directed against 
llie clergy ; but the writings oF ]\[ontaigno were 
directed against the system of Avhich the clergy Avere 
file offspring.38 Under tlie guise of a mere man of 
llie Avoiid, expressing natural tboughts in common 
language, Montaigne concealed a spirit of lofty and 
audacious inqniiy.^® Although he lacked that com- 
])rehcnsiv(‘ness Avhich is the highest form of genius, 
lie possessed other qualities essential to a great mind. 

I To Avas very cautious, and yet lie AA^as very bold. IJc 
A\as cautious, since he AA'ould nol. lielieve strange things 

]\rr. ITallam {Lh j'Eurnp<\, facf seems to be, that IMonljiignc, 
vul. ii. p, 29) says, lliat hi.4 se(‘p- Avhilo rtvognizmg abstractedly 
iioisiu ‘ is not dis]dii>(‘d in reli- itio existence of ridigions trutli,*-, 
gioii.’ Jhit if we use the vord doubted oiir capacity for knowing 
‘ religion ’ in ils oi'dimiry .sense, llu'in ; tliat is to .say, lie doubted 
as c'onuccted Avith doginsi, iris if. out of the immense niiniber of 
evident, trom Montaigne’s Ijin- ndigioiis opinioiis, tlioro wero 
guago, lliat lie was Ji scejitic, and any mcjin.s of ascertaining which 
an uiiflincliing one too. Indeed, M(*rc acciuMtc JTi.s ohsorvations 
he goes BO far as to say that, all on miraelfs (pp. 511, G53, G.j 4, 
I'l ligiouB opinions are the result G75) illusti’ate tho (diaracter of 
of custom : ‘ (>omme do "^ray Ins mind ; and what he says on 

mms n’avons aultro mire do la prophetic Aasions i.s (pioted ainJ 
veritd et do la raison, quo ]’cx- eonfirmeil by Pincl, in his pro- 
(iiiplo ct idee dcs opinions et found vork AJikiuiilon Mnitah, 
usances du pais ou nous somnies : j). 25C Oomjwiro Mimr?/, ].< - 

Id cat toiiidours la parfaiclc leh- yvndcs Pictraes, p. 2G8 noti'. 

la parfaicte police, parfniet '•‘‘•’His friend, the celebrated 
et accomply usage de tonics Do Thou, calls him ‘ liomme 
(•ho.ses.’ Ebsais dc Moniaiqnr, franc, cniiemi do toutocontrainte.’ 
p. 121, livre i. chap. xxx. As in iJe Thou, llisi. 

natural consequence, he lays IJmv. vol. i. p. 59 : see also vol. 
down that religious error is not xi. p. 590. And M. Lamartine 
criminal, p. 53 ; compare p. 28. classes liim with Montesquieu, 
See also how ho notices tho as * ccs deux grands ropublicai ns 
usiu’pations of tho theological de la pensee fran9aiBo.’ Hist, 
spirit, pp. 116, 608, 528. The dvs Girondins, vol. i. p. 174. 

VOIi. II. C 
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because they had been handed down by his forefathers ; 
and he was bold, since he was undaunted by the re- 
proaches with which the ignorant, who love to dogma- 
tize, always covmr those whose knowledge makes them 
ready to doubt. These peculiarities would, in any 
ago, have made Montaigne a useful man : in the six- 
toeuUi oeniiuy they niado him an important one. At 
llic same time, his easy and amusing style^^ increased 
the circulation of his works, and thus contributed to 
popularize those opinions which ho ventured to recom- 
mend for gcMioral ado}>tion. 

Til is, tlien, is the lirsl open deelai*ation of that scejv 
f icism, wlii(‘li, towai’ds the end of the sixteenth century, 
publicly ap[.)oared in h'rance.'*^ .Dmang nearly throe 
generations, it continued its course Avith a constantly 
increasing acilvity, and developed itself in a nianiKT 
similar to tliat which took place in Enghnul. It Avill 
not ho necessary to folloAV all tlio sinps of this gi'cat 
process ; but 1 will cudeavonr to ti-ace ihost* wliicli, 
by their iiruminenec, seimi to he the most imjiortant. 

A few years after the appeavaiu*e ot the Essays oC 
Montaigne, there was publislied in Ei’anco a worh, whieli 
though no-VN^ little I’cad, possessed in the sovi'iili'caith 


Ho says ]> 1)7), ‘ !'«• 

ii’osL pas a l\ulvontuT*(‘ sans rai- 
son quo iion'< Mllnlmoiis a siin- 
plosso ct ignoiMiico Li facility de 
croirc ct dc f-c laissor persiiudor.’ 
CoTupare lAVo slrikini!j passages, 
pp. 199 and G85. Notliirig of 
this sort had ever ajipcarcd be- 
fore in the French language. 

Dugald Sicwarl, wlioso inrn 
of mind was very different from 
that of Montaigne, ealis Inui 
‘tin’s most amusing author.’ 
Stewart's Philos, of the Mind, 
vol. i. p. 468. But Konssean,in 
every respect a more competent 
judge, enthusiastically praises * la 
naivete, la gr&ce ot I’lnergio do 
son stylo inimitable/ Musset 
Pathayt Vie. de Rousseau, vol. i. 
p. 1S5. Compare Lettres de 


vol. iii. p. 491, hr. 
Pai’js, 1813, and Lift res do 
Dudvjfaad a Walpole, vol. i. ]i. 
91. 

‘Mais cclui qni a repan ilii 
et popularise on Fraiieo le scep- 
ticisnie,e’est, Moutiiigne.’ Covsia, 
Hist, dc la Philos , ii. scrip, vol. 
ii. pp. 288, 289. ‘Hie orstc 
Kegiing des skeptisclien Geistes 
linden wir in den Vorsuehen des 
jMichael von Montaigne.* Temie- 
'nianu, Gcsch. dcr Philos, vol. ix. 
p. 413. On the immense influ- 
ence of Montaigne, compare 
Tninemann, a’oL ix. p. 458 ; 
Montcil, Divers Etats, vol. v. pp. 
263-265 ; Sorel, BibliotMque 
Fran(‘oise, pp. 80-91 ; Le Lmig, 
Bibliotheque Historique, vol. iv. 
p. 527. 
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cciituiy a reputation of tlio highest order. Tliis was 
the celebrated Treatise on Wisdom^ by Cbarron, in which 
wc find, for the first time, an attempt made in a modern 
language to construct a system of morals without the 
aid of theology.'*^ What rendered this book, in some 
respects, even more formidable than Montaigne’s, was 
the air of gravity with which it was written. ChaiTon 
was evidently deeply impressed with the importance of 
the task he had undertaken, and he is honoui-ably dis- 
fj’riguishcd from his contemporaries, by a remarkalde 
purit\ ])i)tli of' language and of sojitiment. His work 
is abriost the only one of* that age in which nothing 
can bo found to olfend the cliastest ears. Although he 
horrov . vi .'loju Montaigne innumeral)lo illustrations,'*'* 
he eas earefiilly muitfed fliose iiuh'concies into which 
tha<. oliiorwiso charming Vs'riter was often betrayed. 
IJcsules this, fhere is about thi‘ work of Charron a 
systenintic coinpJoteness wdiich lu'ver fails to attract 
attention. L oi’iginality, lie was, in some respects, 
iiifi'i'ior to Memtaigno; but he had the advantage of 
comm:; after him, and there can ho no doubt tliat ho 
rose to au ekwalion which, to Montaigne, W'ould Jiavo 

'* (-'oinjiaro llio n'liuirks on jc/cr, vol. li. pp. 018-92.*)) and 
< 'hiU’ron ni Tcniirutami, Ge- (’oiisiii dc la Thih>s. n. 

hichtr dcr ThiJnsopha , vol. ix. stTic, vol. n p. 289) aro sJiovt 
p iVJT, wil'i two insidious [)! 1 k- niul ims;ilisfat*t.ory. Even J)j'. 
.•■aL^c.s ill GJuirroti, /A la P,ut, -who was ('xreiisivcly ivad 

M)l. i ])]). I, in llnssoi'l of IiU'ImI luv, a]')]iL'ars 

“ The obligations of (diarroii oiil> 1o jja.vo known (diaiTon 
I o Moiil.iii^iio wero vory considi'i- llii-onoli JJaylo (sea notos on tlio 
able, Init iiro stutixl too stron'ib’' f^jiilal .Si'mioii, in Pc/r’.s Works, 
ly many writers. ISorcl, Jidtlio- aoI. ii. ].[). 020, o21); wlulo 
Givfiur Fra)i{‘o}sr, p. O.*! ; and JlniMld Slowarl, with suspicioiis 
HaUunis Jjiteraturc of laiilology, quotas, m ihrco dittcr- 

vol. ii. pp. 362, 509. On tlic cut jihu-os, the same pas'-aLie 
must imporUant subjects, ChaiTon from Clnirron. Sf< wart's VliUo- 
was a bolder and deeper thinkor soidy of the Mind, vol. ii. j). 233, 
than Montaigne; though 1. is vol. in*, pp. 365, 393. Singularly 
now BO little read, that the only enough, Talleyrand was a great 
tolerably complete account I admirer of Dc la Sag,\sM\ and 
have soon of his system is in presented liis favourite copy of 
Tcnneviann, Gesch. dcr Phdoso- it to Madame de Gcnlis! See 
vol. ix.pp. 458-487. Buhio her own account, in Mem, de 
(^Geschichte der neuern Philoso- Gcnlis, vol. iv. pp. 352, 353. 
c 2 
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been inaccessible. Taking bis stand, as it were, on the 
summit of knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumerate 
the elements of wisdom, and the conditions under which 
those elements will work. In the scheme which he thus 
constructs, he entirely omits theological dogmas and 
he treats with undissembled scorn many of those con- 
clusions which the people had hitherto universally 
received. He reminds his countrymen that their i*cli- 
gion is the accidental result of their bii’th and educa- 
tion, and that if they had been born in a Mohammedan 
country, they would have been as firm believers in Mo- 
hammedanism as they then were in Christianity.^® From 
this consideration, he insists on tjiie absurdity of their 
troubling themselves about the variety of creeds, seeing 
that such variety is the result of circumstances over 
which they liave no control. Also it is to be obsei*ved, 
that each of these different religions declares itself to 
be the true one and all of them are equally based 
upon supernatural pretensions, such as mysteries, mi- 
racles, prophets, and the like."*^ It is because men 
forget these things, that they are the slaves of that 
confidence which is the great obstacle to all real know- 
ledge, and which can only be removed by taking such 
a largo and comprehensive view, as will show us how 
all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which 
they have been educated.**® And, says Charron, if avo 


Soe liis definition, or rather 
description, of wisdom, in Cluir- 
ron, De la ^Saffcssc, vol. i. p. 295, 
vol. ii. pp. 113, 115. 

De la SaqvbM’, a-oI. i, pp. 63, 

351. 

* Chaciine se preferc aiix 
nutres, ct so eonfte d’etre la nicil- 
leure et plus vraie que les autres, 
et s’entre-r(!proelient aussi les 
lines aux autres quclque chose, 
et par-la s’entre-condamnent et 
rojettent.’ De la Sagesse, vol. i. 
p. 348 ; see also vol. i. pp. 144, 
304, 305, 306, vol. ii. p. 116. 
Expressions almost identical arc 


used by M. Charles Compte, 
Traite de Legislation, vol. i. 
p. 233. 

* Toutes trouvont ct fournis- 
sent miracles, prodiges, oracles, 
iny&teres sacres, saints pi'ophetes, 
fetes, certains articles do toy et 
cr^nco neccssaircs au salut.* 
De la Sagesse, vol. i. p. 346. 

Hence ho opposes proso- 
lytism, Jind takes up the philoso- 
phic ground, that religious 
opinions, beiM^a^med by uii- 
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look a little deeper, we shall see that each of the great 
religions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus, 
the religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the 
Egyptians ; Christianity is the result of Judaism ; and, 
from these two last, there has naturally sprung Moham- 
•^medanism.®® We, therefore, adds tliis great writer, 
should rise above the pretensions of hostile sects, and, 
without being terrified by the fear of future punish- 
ment, or allured by the hope of future happiness, 
we should be content with such practical religion as 
consists in performing the duties of life ; and, uncon- 
trolled by the dogmas of any particular creed, we should 
strive to Tvin,ke the soul retire inward upon itself, and 
by the ollbrts of its own contemplation, admiro the 
inefTable grandeui of the Being of beings, the supreme 
cause of all created things.''’^ 

left to Ihcmselres, aitvi to the maisles vicillesconclamnentbien 
existing state of tii cgs : * Et de tout-a-fait et cntierement les 
oes conclusions, nous apprendrons jcunes, ct Ics tiennent pour en- 
ii n’epouser non, lie juror a non, nemies capablcs.’ J)ela Saffessc^ 
n’adniiror ricn, no so troubler do vol. i. p. 349. This, I believe, 
non, inais quoi qu il iidvioiiiie, is the first instance in any mo- 
qiic roncriojtcmpeto, se resoudre dorn langiiago of the doctrine of 
a CO point, quo e’est le cours du religious development; a doctrine 
mondo, e'est 'nature qui fait des which, since Charron, has been 
sir7?7jes.'’ J)cl a Saffesi>e,yo\A.-p 'ill. steadily advancing, particularly 
‘ Mais comme dies naissent among men whose knowledge is 
Tune apres Taiitro, la plus jeiinc extensive enough to enable them 
biitit toujonrs sur sou ainee et to compare tlie different religion** 
prochaine precedente, laquelJe which have prevailed at different 
die n’improuve, ni ne condamne times. In this, as in other Bub- 
dc fond on comhlc, autrement jecls, they who are unable to 
die ne soroit pas ouie, et ne comnare, suppose that everything 
pourroit prendre pied ; mais is isolated, simply because to 
senlementraccuseoud’imperfec- them the continuity is invisible, 
tion, ou do son termo fini, et qifa As to the Alexandrian doctrine 
cette occasion die vieiit pour lui of development, found particu- 
succ6dcr et la parfaire, et amsi larly in Clement and Origen, see 
la mine peu-a-peu, et s’enrichit Ncander's Hist, of the Church, 
de SOS depouilles, comme la vol. ii. pp. 234-257 ; and in par- 
Jiidaique a fait a la Gentillo et ticular pp. 211, 246. 

la Chr^tienne ii la De la Sagesse, vol. i. pp. 
.Tudai'que, la Mahometane ii. la 356, 365 ; two magnificent pas- 
JudaiqueetClir6licnne ensemble: snges. But the whole chapter 
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Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, 
were for the first time laid before the French people in 
their own mother- tongue.®^ The sceptical and secular 
spirit, of which they were the representatives, con- 
tinued to increase; and, as the seventeenth century 
advanced, the decline of fanaticism, so far from being 
confined to a few isoh-ted thinkers, gradually became 
common, even among ordinary politicians.^^ Tho clergy, 
sensible of the danger, wished the government to check 
the progress of inquiry and the pope himself, in a 
formal remonstrance with Henry, urged him to remedy 
the evil, by prosecuting tho heretics, from whom he 


ought to be read, livro ii. chap. v. 
In it Ihoro is an occasional am- 
bignily. Teiinomami, however, 
in the most important point, 
iiudors lands Charron as I do in 
regard to tlie doctrine of futiu'o 
punishments. Gcschichtc dcr 
Phil<)S<> 2 )kif', vol. ix. p. 473. 

Tho Rest edition of Za 
Saffc.'^sc was publislicd at Boui’- 
deanx in 1001^ Nu.cron, Hommes 
dlusirc,s, Yol. x\ i. p. 22 t ; IlaZ 
( (Ini's Lit. of FAiro])c, vol. ii. p. 
oOy, JJwg. vol. viii. 1). 250. 

Two editions were suseqiiently 
imblislied in Paris, in 160-1 and 
lCi)7. JJruiuf, Manuel dn Li- 
bra irc, vol. i. p. 639. 

^\timouR\{Uist.dcsFran(;ais^ 
vol.xxii.p.SO) and Lavall^o {Hist, 
drs Fr<m^ai.^,\(j\. iii. p. 84) have 
noticed the diminution of religious 
zeal Ci.ii-ly 111 tho .seventeenth cen- 
tury; and some curious evidence 
will also be found in thecorrospon- 
donce of Duplessis Mornay. See, 
for instance, a letter ho wrote to 
Diodati, in 1609; ‘A beaucunp 
aujourd’hui il fault comm oncer 
par U, qu’il y a une religion, 
premier quo do leiir dire quelle.* 
Lujphssis, Mem. et Corresp. vol. x. 


p. 415. This middle, or secu- 
lar party, received the nami} of 
‘ Politiques,’ and begun to bo 
powerful in 1592 or 1593. 
JJenoist {Hist, dc VEdit dc Nemtes, 
vol. i. p. 113), under iJie year 
1593, contemptuously says : ‘ II 
s’elcva line foule do eoiici lint ours 
do religion;’ seo also ])]>. 201, 
273. In 1590, and in 1594, tho 
‘ Politiques ’ are not iced by Do 
Thou {Hisl.LIniv. vol. xi. p. 171, 
vol. xii p. 134) ; and on the in- 
crease, m 1593, of ‘ le tii'rs parti 
politique et negociatour,’ see 
Capefigitc^ Hist, da la JUforme, 
vol. vi. p. 235. Seo also, respect- 
ing ‘ Ics politiques,’ a letter from 
tho Spanish ambassador to his 
oum coui’t, in 1615, in Capefiguds 
Bichclicn, vol. i. p. 93 ; and for 
the rise in Paris, in 1592, of a 
‘politisch und kirchlich gemiis- 
sigto Gosinnung,’ seo Bankc, die 
Fapsie. vol. ii. p. 243. 

Tho Sorbonne went so far 
as to condemn Charron*s great 
work, but could not succeed in 
having it prohibited. Compare 
Buvcruct, Hist, de la Sorbonne, 
vol. ii. p. 139, with. liagle, article 
ChaiTou, note F. 
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thought all the mischief had originally proceeded.®* But 
this the king steadily refused. He saw the immensL 
advantages that would arise, if he could weaken the 
ecclesiastical power by balancing the two sects against 
each other and therefore, though lie was a Catholic, 
*liis })oJicy rather leaned in favour of the Protestants, 
as being the weaker party.®^ He granted sums of 
money towards the support of theii* ministcjrs and the 
mpair of their churches;*® he banished the Jesuits, 
who were tluhr most dangerous enemies and he 
idAva3^s had with liiiii Iwo representatives of the re- 
formed church, whosc^ business it was to inform him of 


111 tlio ;ippciiJix to hiinko 
il)u‘ h'oniuscheyi l^ajj.s/r, aoI. ni. 
])p. 1 IJ, 142), lliorc will bo found 
1 htoiisl ructions whidi woro^lvoii 
t(j (ho nuncio, in ■•'hen he 

VMS sent 1o tlio jiicli court, 
iind 'W'liieli should compared 
wilJi a loiter, written in KK)!, in 
Sid'h/, iE< (ihom ICS Jioyalcs, vol. v. 
p 122. edit. 1820. 

‘ »Sein Sinn war im Alloo- 
ineincij, oliiie Zwoifel,das(Ucieli- 
gewicht zwischcii iJinon zu or- 
hallen ’ liUuLr, die l\tpUv, '\ol. 
ii. ]<]). 480, 431. ‘Henri IV, 
I’expi’e.ssiuii do rindifferentisnio 
ridij^ienx, so posa eurnme uno 
traiisaetioii ontro ees deux 
S 3 si euios.’ Co'pcfir/i'c, Hist, dr ta 
liej'orme, vol. \i. p. 358. ‘ Jlemy 

IV. ondeavoiu’od to adjust iho 
baiauco ovenl}^.’ Snicdlcys Hist, 
of the Reformed Rdiyion in, 
France, vol. iii. p. l‘J. Seo also 
licjiolst, Hist, dc r Edit de Eanfts, 
vol. i. p. 136. Hciico, of coir-so, 
neither party was quite satistiod. 
Mabh/s Observations, vol. iii. 
p. 220 : Mezeray, Histoire dc 
France, vol. iii. p. 959. 

Compare Capcfiguc, Hist, dc 
hi Riformc, vol. viii. p. Cl, with 
Bazin, Hist, dc Louis XIII, vol. i. 


pp 32, 33. Sc(' ;ilso, on his 
melinalion lowrirds the Protes- 
! .nits, Mem. dc Funtenay Marcnd, 
vol. 1 . ]». 01. PouU*na 3 ’, p. O:. 
mentions, as a singular lustaiiee, 
lliat ‘ il .so vist do son loinjjs des 
huguenots ;iAoir dos abbM 3 ' 0 S.’ 

Rfd/y, ( Econo tub s Royalcs, 
vol. iv. ]). 134, vol. vi. p. 233 ; 
Jhqdessis j\Jornay, Hem. ct Cor- 
resp. vol. xi. p. 21-2 ; Boioisf, 
Hist, de I' Ed it dc Xantis, aoI. li. 
p[». G8, 205. 'flieso grants were 
annual, and won' :ip])orljoncd by 
the Protestants themselves. See 
tlunr own aceount, ni QuicEs 
Synod'Kon ta (hdlia, vol. i. pp. 
198, 222, 246, 217, 249, 275-277. 

Henry IV. banished the 
Jesuits ill 1594; but tiny were 
alloAved, later in his rei|?n, to 
niak fresh sett lemeiitsiu France. 
Flassan, Hist, dc la Diplomatic, 
vol, vi. p. 485; Bazin, Hist, dc 
Louis XIII, voi. i. p. 106 ; Mon- 
icil. Divers Etats, vol. v. p. 192 
note; De Thou, Hist. Univ. ml. 
XIV. p. 298. Comp.aro the notices 
of them in Sully, (Economirs,xo\. 
ii. p. 234, vol.'iv. pp. 200, 235, 
245. But thi'i’c can be little doubt 
that they owed their recall to 
the dread entertained of their 
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any infraction of those edicts which he had issued in 
favour of their religion.®® 

Thus it was, that in France, as well as in England, 
toleration was preceded by scepticism ; and thus it 
was, that out of this scepticism there arose the humane 
and enlightcnd measures of Henry IV. The great 
prince, by whom the.se things were effected, unhap- 
pily fell a victim to that fanatical spirit which he had 
done much to curb;®^ but the circumstances which 
occurred after his death, showed how great an impetus 
had been given to the age. 

On the murder of Henry IV., in 1610, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the queen, who administered 
it during the minority of her son, Louis XIII. And it 
is a remarkable evidence of the direction which the 
mind was now taking, that she, though a weak and 
bigoted woman,®^ refrained from those persecutions 
which, only one generation before, had been considered 
a necessary proof of rehgious sincerity. That, indeed, 
must have been a movement of no common energy, 
which could force toleration, early in the seventeenth 
century, upon a princess of the house of Medici, an 
ignorant and superstitious Catholic, who had been edu- 


iiitrigiics {Gregoire, Hist, des 
Confesseurs, p. 316) ; and Henry 
ovidcntly disliked as well as 
feared them. See two letters 
from him in Ditplessis, Nhn. rt 
Corresp. vol. vi. pp. 129, ITil. 
It would appear, from the Mem. 
de Bichelieu^ vol. v. p. 3o0, Paris, 
1823, that the king never re- 
stored to them, their former 
authority in regard to education. 

Bazin^ Hist, de Louis XIII, 
vol. i. pp. 142, 143; Le Vassor, 
vol. i. p. 156; Sismondi, vol. xxii. 
p. 116; Duplessis Mornay^ vol. i. 
p. 389; Sully ^(Economies 
pp. 105, 432, 442. 

When Ravaillac was ex- 
amined, ho said, ‘qu’il y avait 


6te excit6 par I’int^ret do la re- 
ligion, ct par une impulsion 
irresistible.’ Bazin^ Hist. dr. 
Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 38. This 
work contains the fullest account 
I have mot with of Bavaillac ; 
of whom there is, moreover, a 
description in Les Historieties de 
Talhmeut des Beaux, vol. i. p. 85, 
Paris, 1840, a very curious book. 

Le Vassor {Hist, de Loins 
XIII, vol. i. p.. 279) calls her 
‘ .suporstitieuse au dernier point;’ 
and, in vol. v. p. 481, ‘femme 
credulo ot superstitieuBO.’ »So6 
also vol. iii. p. 250, vol. vi. p. 628 ; 
and Gregoire, Hist, des Coufes- 
seurs, p. 65. 
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catcd in the midst of her priests, and had been accus- 
tomed to look for their applause as the highest object 
of earthly ambition. 

Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen 
continued the ministers of Henry IV., and announced, 
tl^t in every thing she would follow his example.®^ Her 
first public act was, a declaration, that the Edict of 
Nantes should be inviolably preserved ; for, she says, 
‘ experience has taught our predecessors, that violence, 
so far from inducing men to return to the Catholic 
church, prevents tljem from doing so.^^ Indeed, so 
anxious was she upon this point, that when Louis, in 
1G14, attained his nominal majority, the first act of his 
governmcab Whs mother confirmation of the Edict of 
Nantes.®* And, in 1 f>15, she caused the king, who still 
remained under her tutelage,®® to issue a declaration, 

‘ Elio annoiKja qr’ ik voii- on, in council, as early as the 
loit siiivre en tout 1’ •>''mplo dii 17th of May; that is, only three 

fell roi Le miiiistere do days after the death of Henry 

Henri IV, quo la roino conti- IV. This is mentioned by Pont- 
iiuoit.’ Slsmondif Hist, dcs chartrain, who was then one of 
vol. xxii. pp. 206, 210; tho ministers. See Mem. de 
and see two letters from her, in edit. Potitot, 1822, 

Duplcssis Momay^ Mem. ct Cor- vol. i. p. 409 ; a book little 
resp. vol. xi. p. 282, vol. xii. knowm, but well w'orthy of being 
p. 428. Sully had feared that tho read. 

death of Henry IV. would cause BaHn, Hist, de Louis XITT, 

a change of policy: ‘quo Ton vol. i. p. 262; Beuoist^ Hist, de 
.s’alloit jeter dans des desseiiis VEditde Nantes, vol. ii. p. 140; 
tons contraires aux regies, ordres 3fem. de Fontenay Marcud, vol. 
ct maximes du feu roy,’ QCcu- i, p. 257 ; Le Vassor, vol. i. 
tionnes Boyales, vol. viii. p. 401. p. 604. 

Seethe declaration in ‘ Laissant neanmoins I’ad- 

Hist. de Louis XIII, vol. i. pp. ministiation du royaume a la 
74,75; and notices of it in Mm. reine sa more.’ Mem. de Bus- 
vol. i. p. 58; Cape- sompierre, yo\. ii. p. 52. Com- 
figiids Bichelieu, vol. i. p. 27 ; pare Sully, (Economies, vol. ix. 
Benoist, Hist, del Edit de Nantc" p. 177. She possessed complete 
vol. ii. p. 7 ; Le Vassor, Hist, ae authority over the king till 1617. 
Louis XIII, vol. i. p. 58. But See Memoires de Montglat, vol. i. 
none of these w’riters, nor Sis- p. 24 : ‘ aroit 4t6 tenu fort bas 
mondi (vol. xxii. p. 221), appear par la reine sa mfere.* See also 
to be aware that the issuing of Le Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII, 
this declaration was determined vol. ii. pp. 640, 677, 716, 764. 
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by which all preceding measures in favour of the Pro- 
testants were publicly confirmed.®^ In the same spirit, 
she, in IGll, wished to raise to the presidency of par- 
liament the celebrated De Thou ; and it was only by 
making a formal announcement of his heresy, that tlio 
pope succeeded in frustrating what ho considered an 
impious design.®* 

The turn which things were now taking, caused no 
little alarm to the friends of the hierarchy. The most 
zealous churchmen loudly censured the policy of the 
queen ; and a great historian has observed that when, 
during the reign of Louis Xlll., such alarm was caused 
in Europe by the active encroachments of the ecclesi- 
astical jjower, Prance was the first country that ventured 
to oppose them.®® The nuncio openly comjdaiiied to 
the (pieen of her conduct in favouring heretics ; and he 
anxiously desired that those Protestant works sliould 
be suppressed, by which the consciences of true be- 
lievers were greatly scandalized. 7® But thcs(', and 
similar representations, were no longer listened to with 
the respect, they would formerly have received ; ami tlic 
affairs of the country continued to be administered with 
those purely temporal views, on which the measures of 
Henry IV. had been avowedly based.'^^ 

Such was now the policy of the government of France ; 


Bazin, Hist, de Louis Xlll, 
vol. i. pp. 381, 382. 

In 1611, ‘ le papo le rejeta 
formullement comme li^retique.’ 
Bazin, vol. i. p. 174. This is 
glossed over by Pontchartruin 
{Mhno'ires, vol. i. p. 460) ; but 
the statement of M. Bazin is 
confirmed in the preface to Be 
Thou, Histovre Vniverselle, vol. i. 
p. xvi. 

‘ Der erste Einhalt den die 
kirchliche Bestauration erfuhr, 
gescliah in Frankreich.’ lianJee, 
die Bbmischen Bdpste, vol. iii. 

p. 160. 

This desire was expressed 


several times, but in vain : 
‘ Gern hatten die NuntienWerko 
wie von Thou und Biclier vorbo- 
ten, aber cs war iliiien iiieht 
moglich.’ RanJee, die Bdpste, 
vol. iii. p. 181, Anil, mg. Com- 
pare Mem. de Richdieit, vol. ii. 
p. 68 ; Mem. de Bontchartrain, 
vol. i. p. 428. 

This decline of the ecclesi- 
astical power is noticed by many 
writers of the time; but it is 
sufficient to lefer to the very 
curious remonstrance of the 
French clergy, in 1605, in De 
Thou, Hist. Vniv. vol. xiv. pp. 
446, 447. 
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ti government which, not many years before, had con- 
sidered it the great duty of a sovereign to punish heretics 
and extirpate heresy. That this continued improve- 
ment was merely the result of the general intellectual 
development, is evident, not only from its success, but 
also from the character of the queen-regent and the king. 
Nol5ne who has read the contemporay memoirs, can deny 
that Mary de Medici and Louis XIII. were as supersti- 
tious as any of their predecessors ; and it is, therefore, 
evident, that this disregard of tlieological prty’udices was 
due, not to their own personal merits, hut to the Jid- 
vancing knowledge of the country, and to the pressure 
of an age which, in the rapidity of its progress, hurried 
along those who believed themselves to be its rulers. 

But these considerations, weighty as they arc, will 
only slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable 
man, who now appeared on the stage of public afiairs. 
During the last cighh'on years of the reign of 
Louis XITI., France was entirely governed by Eiehe- 
lieu,^® one of that * '.tremcly small class of statesmen 
to whom it is given to imiiress th(‘ir own character on 
the destiny of their country. This great ruler has, in 
his knowledge of the politicfil art, probably never been 
surpassed, except by that prodigy of genius who, in our 
time, troidded the fortunes of Europe. But, in one 
important view, llicheheu was superior to Napoleon, 
llie life of Napoleon was a constant effort to opj)ress 
the liberties of mankind ; and his unrivalled capacity 
exhausted its resources in struggling against the Icn- 
doncies of a great age. Richelieu, too, was a despot ; 
but his despotism took a nobler turn. He displayed, 
what Napoleon never possessed, a just appreciation of 
the spirit of his own time. In one great point, indeed, 
ho failed. His attempts to destroy the power of the 

” As M. Montcil says (Hist, adds,pp. 218, 219, that ho ‘avoit 
dcs Frangais des divers Flats, gouvern6 dix-huit aiis la France 
vol. vii. p. 114), ‘Richelieu tint avec un pouvoir ahsolu et une 
lo sceptre ; Louis XIII. porta la gloire sans pareille.’ Compare 
•couronne.* And Campion (Me- Mem. du Cardinal de lid::, vol. i. 
moires, p. 37) calls him * plutot p. 63. 
le maitre que le ministre;’ and 
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rrencli nobility were altogether futile for, owing to 
a long course of events, the authority of that insolent 
class was so deeply rooted in the popular mind, that the 
labours of another century were required to efface its 
ancient influence. But, though Richelieu could not 
diminish the social and moral weight of the French 
nobles, he curtailed their pohtical privileges ; and he 
chastised their crimes with a severity which, for a time 
at least, repressed their former license.^^ So little, 
however, can even the ablest statesman effect, unless ho 
is seconded by the general temper of the age in which 
he lives, that these checks, rude as they were, produced 
no permanent result. After his death, the French 
nobles, as we shall presently see, quickly rallied ; and, 
in the wars of the Fronde, debased that great struggle 
into a mere contest of rival families. Nor was it until 
the close of the eighteenth century, that France was 
finally relieved from the overweening influence of that 
powerful class, whose selfishness had long retarded the 
progress of civilization, by retaining the people in a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have 
not yet fully recovered. 

Although in this respect Richelieu failed in achieving 
his designs, ho in other matters met with signal success. 
This was' owing to the fact, that his large and compre- 


The common opinion, put 
forth in Alison's Hist, of Europe, 
vol. i. pp. 101-104, and in many 
other books, is that Richelieu 
did destroy their influence ; but 
this error arises from confusing 
political influence with social in- 
fluence. What is termed the po- 
litical power of a class, is merely 
the symptom and manifestation of 
its real power ; ^nd it is no use 
to attack the first, unless you can 
also weaken the second. The 
real power of the nobles was 
social, and that neither Riche- 
lieu nor Louis XIV. could im- 
pair ; and it remained intact un- 
til the middle of the eighteenth 


century, when the intellect of 
Franco rebelled against'it, over- 
threw it, and finally effected the 
French Revolution. 

Richelieu appears to have 
formed the design of humbling 
the nobles, at least as early as 
1624. See a characteristic pas- 
sage in his Memoires, vol. ii. 
p. 340. In Swinburnes Courts of 
Europe, vol. ii. pp. 63-65, there 
is a curious traditional anecdote, 
which, though probably false, 
shows, at all events, the fear and 
hatred with which the French 
nobles regarded the memory of 
Richelieu more than a century 
after his death. 
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hensive views harmonized with that sceptical tendency, 
of which I have just given some account. For this 
remarkable man, though he was a bishop and a cardinal, 
never for a moment allowed the claims of his profession 
to make him forego the superior claims of his country. 
He knew, what is too often forgotten, that the governor 
of ^ people should measure affairs solely Tby a political 
standard, and should pay no regard to the pretensions 
of any sect, or the propagation of any opinions, except 
in reference to the present and practical welfare of men. 
Tlie consequence was, that, during his administration, 
there was seen the marvellous spectacle of supreme 
auth(n-ity wielded by a priest, who took no pains to in- 
crease the power of the spiritual classes. Indeed, so 
far fi’om tLih, i.e oftrm treated them with what was then 
considered unexamph'd rigour. The royal confessors, 
on account of the importance of their functions, had 
always been regarded -with a certain veneration ; they 
were supposed to bo men of unspotted piety ; they had 
hitherto possessed immense inffuence, and even the 
most powerful statesmen had thought it advisable to 
show them the deference due to their exalted position.'^* 
ItieheJieu, however, was too familiar with the arts of 
his profession, to feel much resjicct for these keepers of 
1he consciences of kings. Caussin, the confessor of 
Louis XIII., had, it seems, followed the example of his 
predecessors, and endeavoured to instil his own views 
of policy into the mind of the royal penitent.^® But 

” On their influence, see Grk- {Hist. Univ. vol. x. i»p. 666, 667) 
goirCy Ilistoire dcs Co7jfesscttrs ; says of that prince : ‘ Soit tem- 
and compare the remarks of Mr. p6rament, soit 6diication, la pre- 
Groto, a great writer, whose mind scnce d’uu moino faisait toujoura 
is always ready with historical plaisir 4 Henri; ct jo lui ai moi- 
analogies. Grotds Hist, of Greece f meme eoiivent entendu dire, quo 
vol. vi. p. 393, 2nd edit. 1801. lour vue produi soit le meme effet 
Many of the French kings had sur son &ine, que le chatouillc- 
a strong natural affection for ment ie plus d61icat sur le 
monks ; but the most singular corps.’ 

instance I haA’o found of this One of his suggestions was, 

sort of love is mentioned by no ‘ suv les dangers quo couroit le 
less a man than De Thou, re- catholicisme en Allemagne, par 
spccting Henry III. Do Thou .ses liaisons avec les puissancei 
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Richelieu, so soon as he heard of this, dismissed him 
from office, and sent him into exile ; for, he contemptu- 
ously says, ‘ the little father Caussin ’ should not inter- 
fere in matters of government, since ho is one of 
those ‘ who have always been brought up in the inno- 
cence of a religious hfe.^^ Caussin was succeeded by 
the celebrated Sirmond ; but Richelieu would not allow 
the new confessoi* to begin his duties, until he had 
solemnly promised never to interfere in state affairs.’® 
On another occasion of much more importance, 
Richelieu displayed a similar spirit. The French clergy 
were then possessed of enormous wealth ; and, as they 
enjoyed tho privilege of taxing themselves, they were 
careful not to make what they considered unnecessary 
contributions towards defraying the expenses of the 
state. They had cheerfully advanced money to carry 
on war against the Protestants, because they believed it 
to be their duty to assist in the extirpation of heresy.’^ 


proteHtiintes,’ Oregoirc, Histoirc 
dcs Conf<ssi>U)'8, p. 342. TJie 
fullest accoiint of Caussin is in 
TjC Vassor, Hint, de Louis Xllly 
vol. ix. pp. 287' 299; to which, 
however, Cregoire never refers. 
As 1 shall have frequent occa- 
sion to quote Lc Vassor, I may 
observe, that ho is far more ac- 
curate than is generally sup- 
posed, and that he has been very 
unfairly treated by the majority 
of French writers, among whom 
he is unpopular, on account of his 
constant attacks on Louis XIV. 
Sismondi (^Ilist. dcs Fran^aiSy 
vol. xxii. pp. 188, 189) speaks 
highly of his Hist. ofIj}uisXUI , ; 
and so far as my own reading 
extends, I can confirm his favour- 
able opinion. 

” ‘ Le petit pfere Caussin.’ 
de BichelieUy vol. x. p. 206 ; 
and at p. 217, ho is classed among 
the * personnes qui avoient tou- 
jours nouiries dans I’inno- 


conce d’une vie religieusc:’ sco 
also p. 215, on his ‘ simplicit6 et 
ignorance.’ Respecting Riche- 
lieu’s treatment of Caussin, see 
Mmi. deMontglat, vol. i. pp 173- 
175; Lettres dc rutin, vol. i. 
p. 49 ; Hes Beaux, Historicites, 
vol. iL p. 1 82. 

Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^'ais, 
vol. xxiii. p. 332 ; Tallemant den 
Beaux, Ilistoriettes, vol. iii. p. 78 
note. Le Vassor {Hist, de Louis 
XIII, vol. X. part ii. p. 761) says, 
that Sirmond ‘se soutint a la 
cour sous le ministfere de Riche- 
lieu, parce qu’il ne so m61oit 
point dcs affaires d’etat.’ Ac- 
cording to the same writer (vol. 
viii. p. 156), Richelieu thought 
at one time of depriving the 
Jesuits of tlicir post of confessor 
to tho king. 

™ LavalUe, Hist, des Frangais, 
vol. iii. p. 87 ; Le Vassor, Hist, 
de Louis XIII, vol. iv. p. 208 ; 
Bazin, Hist de Louis XIU, vol. ii. 
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But tliey saw no reason why their revenues should be 
wasted in effecting mere temporal benefits ; they con- 
sidered themselves as the guardians of funds set apart 
for spiritual purposes, and they thought it impious that 
wealth consecrated by the piety of their ancestors 
should fall into the profane hands of secular statesmen. 
Biijhelicu, who looked on these scruples as the arti- 
fices of interested men, had taken a ver^" difierent view 
of the relation which the clergy bore to the country. 
So far from i;hinking that the interests of the church 
were superior to those of the state, he laid it down as 
a maxim of policy, ihat ‘ the reputation of the state 
was the first consideration.’^^ With such fearlessness 
did he carry out this pi*inciple, that having convoked 
at Mantes ii great assembly of the clci'gy, he comj^elled 
them to aid the government by an extraordinary supply 
of G,0u0,000 francs ; and finding that some of the 
highesf, digjiitaries had expressed their discontent at so 
unnsnal a step, he \ii(i hands on them also, and to the 
amazement of the * ’ .arch, sent into exile not only four 
of tli(‘ bisli('ps, blit likov\’ise the two archbishops of 
'I'oiilouse and of Seiis.®^ 

p. Ill; Bcn<d}it, lllsL dr rE</it il ify a ricn de plus agreablc :ui 
dr vol. ii. pp. 337, 338. lYu’c coinmiiu des hommos, quo 

liciiuLsl says' *Lo clorgo do de garantir iinu uatioii do sa 
fVaiioo, iguoi’iiut ct corrouipii, rniiio. Dieu n’ayant besoiu do 
oroy)il font .son devoir c'onipris ricii, lui cousacror dcs bjons, 
iluiis i'o.xhrpritioii des lieretiquoy; cost les dcsfcincr a drs usages 
ef. uionio li olfroit do gi’aiidos (pii lui soient agrcablos. Do 
soiunios, ;i condition qu’on io.s plus, ios biciis do I’oglise, do 
einjdoyat a cotto guerro.’ I’avou du clerg6 lui-meme, sont 

Tn -vvliich lio is fully boruo on grande poHie destines aux 
out by the high authority of pauvres. Ctnaud fetat est dans 
Vat tol, 'whose words I shall quoto, Ic bosohi, il est sans donte le 
for tho sake of those politicians premier pauvre, ct ie plus digue 
who still cleave to the superan- do socours.’ Vattcl, Ic Droit drs. 
nuated theory of the sacredness Gms, vol. i. pp 176, 177. 
of church-property ; ‘ Loin quo • Quo la reputation de fetat 

l\‘xcinption appartionne aux est preferable a toutes choses.' 
bions d’eglise parce qu’ils sout Mim, de Eickelicu^ vol. ii. p. 482. 
consaci os a Dieu, e’est au con- This was in 1625, and by way of 
traire par cette raison meme, refuting the legate, 
qii’ils doivent etre pris les pre- Sismondi^ Hist, des Frangais, 
niiers pour le salut de fetat ; car vol. xxiii. pp. 477i 478 ; 
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If fhesp tbinga had been done fifty yon.rs piai'licr. they 
would most assuredly have proved fatal to the minister 
who dared to attempt them. But Richelieu, in these 
and similar measures, was aided by the spirit of an age 
which was beginning to despise its ancient masters. 
For this general tendency was now becoming apparent, 
not only in literature and in politics, but even in the 
proceedings of the oiilinary tribunals. The nuncio in- 
dignantly complained of the hostility displayed against 
ecclesiastics by the French judges ; and he said that, 
among other shameful things, some clergymen had been 
hung, vdthout being first deprived of their sj)iritual 
character. On other occasions, the increasing con- 
tempt showed itself in a way well suited to tlie coarse- 
ness of the prevailing manners. Sourdis, the archbislioj) 
of Bourdeaux, was twice ignominiously beaten; once 
by the Duke d’Epernon, and afterwards by the Mare- 
ciial do Vitry.** Nor did Richelieu, who usually treated 
the nobles with such severity, seem anxious to punish 


de Louis XIIl, vol. i\\ 
])p. 325, 326. ■ TJie Cardinal de 
Jietz, who know Riclieliou per- 
sonally, says: ‘M. lo cardui.al 
de liidicliou avoit Uoiine uiic 
iitteinto cruoTlc a lu dignitc ot a, 
la lihorte dii clorgo dans I’as- 
senib]6e do Manlo, et il avoit 
oxil6, avec des circonstanccs 
atroces, six do sos prolats Ics 
])liis considerables.’ Mem. dc 
liefer, vol i. p. 50. 

‘ Die Niintion findon kein 
Endo dcr Heschwordon dio sic 
inachen zu miissen glaiibcn, 
vorziiglich iibor dio Heschriin- 
kungen wolche dio geistliolie 
Jurisdiction crftlliro .... Zu- 
weiloii werde cin Geistlichcr hin- 
gcnchtet ohne erst degradirt zu 
seyn.* Ranker die Rdpste, vol. 
iii. p. 167 : a summary, in 1641, 
of the complaints of the then 
nuncio, and of those of his pre- 
decessors. Le Vassor {Hist, de 


Louis XIII, vol. v. pp. 51, soq.) 
has given some curious details 
respecting the animosity between 
the clergy and the secular tri- 
bunals of Franco in 1624. 

*** Sismoudi, Hist, des Fremruis, 
vol. xxiii. p. 301 ; Mem. deltas- 
Sfmipierre, vol. iii. pp. 302, 353. 
Hazin, who notices this disgraco- 
fiil affair, simply says {Hisf. dc 
Jjouis XIII, vol. iii. p. 453) : 
‘Le marichal do Vitiy, suivaiit. 
I’exemple qui lui on avoit donne 
le due d’Epernon, s’omporta jus- 
qu’a le frapp er de son b5,ton.’ 
In regard to Epernon, the best 
account is in Mem. de liichchea, 
where it is stated (vol. vili. 
p. 194) that the duke, just before 
flogging the archbishop, ‘disoit 
au penple, “Eangez-vous, vous 
verrez commo j’6trillorai votro 
archevfique.’” This was stated 
by a witness, vho heard the duke 
utter the words. Compare, for 
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this gross outrage. Indeed, the archbishop not only 
received no sympathy, but, a few years later, was pe- 
remptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his own 
diocese ; such, however, was his alarm at the state oi 
afiairs, that he fled to Carpcntras, and put himself under 
the protection of the pope.®® This happened in 1641 , 
ai^ nine years earlier, the church had incurred a still 
greater scandal. For in 1632, serious disturbances 
having arisen in Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear to 
rueet the difficulty by depriving some of the bishops, and 
seizing the temporalities of the others.®® 

The indignation of the clergy may be easily imagined. 
Such repeated injuries, oven if they had proceeded from 
a layman, would have been hard to endure ; but they 
were rendei'ccl doubly bitter by being the work of one 
of themselves — one ^vho had been nurtured in the pro- 
fession against which ho turned. This it was which 
aggravated the offence, because it seemed to be adding 
treachery to insult II was not a war from without, 
but it was a treason from within. It was a bishop 
who humbled the episcopacy, and a cardinal who 
affronted the church,®^ Such, however, was the general 


further information, Le Vassor, 
Hist, de Louis Xlll, x. 

part ii. p. 97, with TalUtiwmi des 
licauXj Historiettesj vol. iii. p. 
116. Des Reaiix, who, in his 
own way, was somewhat of a 
IDhilosophor, contentedly says : 

‘ Get archev6que se ponvoit 
vanter d’etre le pr61at du monde 
qui avoit ^te le plus battu.' His 
brother was Cardinal Sourdis ; a 
man of some little reputation in 
his own time, and concerning 
whom a curious anecdote is re- 
lated in Mim. de Conrarty pp. 
231-234. 

SisTnondiy Hist, des FrangaiSy 
vol. xxiii. p. 470. Le Vassor 
iHist. de Louis XIIl, vol. x. 
part ii. p. 149) says: ‘II s’en- 
fuit done honteusement a Car- 
VOL. U. J 


pentras sous la protection du 
pape.’ 

‘ Les eveques furrnt pun is 
par la saisie de leur temporel ; 
Alby, Nimes, Uz6s, furont pn- 
vees de leurs pr^Iats.’ Cape- 
fipuds liichelieu, Paris, 1844, 
vol. ii. p. 24. Tlie Protestants 
were greatly delighted at the 
punishment of the bishops of 
Alby and Nimes, which ‘ Ics 
ininistres regardoient eomme une 
vengeance divine.’ Benoist, Hist, 
de L'Edit de NanteSy vol. ii. pp. 
528, 529. 

In a short account of Ri- 
chelieu, which was published 
immediately after his death, the 
writer indignantly says, that 
‘ being a caidinal, he afflict »hI 
the church.* Somers TracU., 
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temper of men, that the clergy did not venture to strike 
an open blow ; but, by means of their partisans, they 
scattered the most o£ous libels against the great mi« 
nister. They said that he was unchaste, that he was 
guilty of open debauchery, and that he held incestuous 
commerce with his own niece.®® They declared that he 
had no religion ; that he was only a Catholic in name ; 
that he was the pontiff of the Huguenots ; that he was 
the patriarch of atheists ;®® and what was worse than 
all, they even accused him of wishing to establish a 
schism in the French church.®® Happily the time was 
now passing away in which the national mind could be 
moved by such artifices as these. Still the charges are 
worth recording, because they illustrate the tendency 
of public affairs, and the bitterness with which the 
spiritual classes saw the reins of power falling from 
their hands. Indeed, all this was so manifest, that in 
the last civil war raised against Richelieu, only two 
years before his death, the insurgents stated in their 
proclamation, that one of their objects was to revive the 
respect with which the clergy and nobles had formerly 
been treated.®^ 

The more we study the career of Richelieu, the more 
prominent does this antagonism become. Every thing 
proves that he was conscious of a great struggle going 
on between the old ecclesiastical scheme of government 
and the new secular scheme ; and that be was determined 
to put down the old plan, and uphold the new one. 
For, not only in his domestic administration, but also 

toL V. p, 540, Compare Bazin, " * De la ces petits ^rits qui 
Hist as Louis JCIII, vol, iv. le d^nonqaient comme le “ pon- 
p, 322. tife des huguenots ou “ le 

“ This scandalous charge in patriarche des ath^es.” ' Cape- 
regard to his niece was a fa- Jigut^ s Richelieu, toI. i. p. 312. 
vourite one with^the clergy; and Compare Des Riaux,Histo- 
among many other instances, the riettes, vol. ii. p. 233, with Le 
accusation was brought by the Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. 
Cardinal de Y'alen 9 ay in the viii. part ii. pp. 177, 178, vol. ix. 
grossest manner, ^QTallemani p. 277. 

des Riaux, Historiettes, vol. iii. See the manifesto in Sis- 

p. 201. mondi, Hist des Frangais, vol. 

zxiii. pp. 452, 453. 
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in his foreign policy, do we find the same unprecedented 
disregard of theological interests. The Hoase of Austria, 
particularly its Spanish branch, had long been respected 
by all pious men as the faithful ally of the church ; it 
was looked upon as the scourge of heresy ; and its pro- 
ceedings against the heretics had won. for it a great 
ii§,me in ecclesiastical history.®* When, therefore, the 
French government, in the reign of Charles IX., made 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the Protestants, France 
naturally established an intimate connexion with Spain 
as well as with Rome and these three great powers 
were firmly united, not by a community of temporal in- 
terests, but by the force of a religious compact. This 
theological confederacy was afterwards broken up by 
the personal character of Henry and by the grow- 

ing indifference of the age ; but during the minority of 
Louis XIII., the queen-regent had in some degree re- 
newed it, and had attempted to revive the superstitions 
prejudices upon which it was based.®® In all her feel- 
ings, she was a zealous Catholic ; she was warmly 
attached to Spain ; and she succeeded in marrying her 
son, the young king, to a Spanish princess, and her 
daughter to a Spanish prince.®® 


Late in the sixteenth een- 
tiiry, ‘ tils Hin^ de I’Eglise was 
the recognized and well-merited 
title of the kings of Spain. I)e 
TkoUy Hist, Univ. vol. xi. p. 280. 
Compare Huplessis Mornay^ 
Mem. et Correspond, vol. xi. 
p. 21. And on the opinions 
which the Catholics, early in the 
seventeenth century, generally 
held respecting Spain, see Mhii. 
de Fontenay^ Mareuil^ vol. i. 
p. 189 ; Mem. de Bassompierre, 
vol. i. p. 424. 

As to the connexion bo 
tween this foreign policy and the 
massacre of Saint Jdartholomew, 
see Capefigiie, Hist.de la BeformCy 
vol. iii. pp. 253, 268, 269. 

** On the policy, and itill 


more on the feelings, of Henry 
IV. towards the House of Aus- 
tria, see Sully ^(Economiesli oy ah s 
vol. ii. p. 291, vol. iii. pp. 102, 
166, vol. iv. pp. 289, 290, 321, 
343, 344, 364, vol. v. p. 123, 
vol. vi. p. 293, vol. vii. p. 303, 
vol. viii. pp. 196, 202, 348. 

Capejigue's Richelieu ^ vol i. 
pp. 26, 369 ; Mim. de Montglat^ 
vol. i. pp. 16, 17 ; Le l^assor^ 
Hist, de Louis XlII^ vol. i. p. 268, 
vol. vi. p. 349; Sismondij Hist, 
des Frangais, vol. xxii. p. 227. 
Her husband, Henry IV., said 
that she had Hho soul of a 
Spaniard.’ Capefigue^ Hist, de la 
Reformer vol. viii. p. 150. 

This was, in her opinion, a 
master-stroke of policy ; ‘ Entfetfeo 
2 
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It might have been expected that when Biichelien, a 
great dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at 
the head' of aifairs, he would have reestablished a con- 
nexion so eagerly desired by the profession to which lie 
belonged.® 7 But his conduct was not regulated by 
such views as these. His object was, not to favour the 
opinions of a sect, but to promote the interests of a 
nation. His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes 
of his foreign alliances, were all directed, not against 
the enemies of the church, but against the enemies of 
France. By erecting this new standard of action, 
Richelieu took a great step towards secularizing tho 
whole system of European politics. For he thus made 
the theoretical interests of men subordinate to their 
practical interests. Before his time, tho rulers of 
France, in order to punish their Protestant subjects, 
had not hesitated to demand the aid of tho Catholic 
troops of Spain ; and in so doing, they merely acted 
upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of a 
government to suppress heresy. This pernicious doc- 
trine was first openly repudiated by Richelieu. As early 
as 1617, and before he had established his power, he, 
in an instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is 
still extant, laid it down as a principle, that, in matters 
of state, 'no Catholic ought to prefer a Spaniard to a 
French Protestant.®® To us, indeed, in the progress of 


du double mariage avec TEapagne 
qu’elle avoit manage avec taut 
(I’application, ec qu elle regardoit 
comme le plus ferrae appiii de 
son autorite.’ Le Vassor, Hist, 
de Louis XIIL vol. i. pp. 453, 
454. 

So late as J656, the French 
clergy wished ^ to hasten a peace 
with Spain, and to curb the 
heretics in France.’ Letter from 
Pell to Thurloe, written in 1656, 
and printed in VaughmCs Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell^ vol. i. p. 
436, 8vo, 1839. During the 
minority of Louis XIII. we hear 


of * les z615z catholiques, et ceux 
qui d^siroient, a quelquo prix 
que ce fust, I’union des deux 
roys, ot des deux couronnes de 
Franco et d’Espagne, comme le 
seul moyen propre, selon Icur 
ad vis, pour 1’ extirpation des 
heresies dans la chrestiente.’ 
Sullu^ (Econ. Hoy ales f vol. ix. p. 
181 : compare vol. vii. p. 248, on 
*les z61ez catholiques espagno- 
lisez de France.’ 

See Stsmondi, Hist, des 
Fran^'aiSj vol. xxii. pp. 387-389, 
wh(fe the importance of this 
document is noticed, and it is 
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society, such preference of the claims of our country to 
those of our creed, has become a matter of course ; but 
in those days it was a startling novelty.®® Richelieu, 
however, did not fear to push the paradox even to its 
remotest consequences. The Catholic church justly con- 
sidered that its interests were bound up with those of 
the House of Austria but Richelieu, directly ho was 
called to the council, determined to humble that houstJ 
in both its branches.*®^ To effect this, he openly sup- 
ported the bitterest enemies of his own religion. He 
aided the Lutherans against the Emperor of Grermany ; he 
aided the Calvinists against the king of Spain. During 
the eighteen years he was supreme, he steadily pursued 
the same iti idc ating policy. * Wh en Phi lip attempted 
to repress the Du tel i Protestants, Richelieu made com- 
mon cause with them ; at first, advancing them largo 
Bums of money, and afterwards inducing the French 


said that Richolien ha<l drawn it 
up ‘ avec boaueoup de soin.’ The 
language of it is very peremp- 
tory ; ‘ Que nul catholique n’est 
si avcugle d’estimer on matiire 
d’etat un Espagnol meilleur 
qu’un Fran^ais huguenot/ 

** Even in the reign of Henry 
IV. the French Protestants were 
not considered to be Frenchmen : 
‘The intolerant dogmas of Roman 
Catholicism did not recognize 
them as Frenchmen. They 
were looked upon as foreigners, 
or rather as enemies ; and were 
treated as such/ Felice Hist, of 
tht Protestants of France j p. 216. 

*®® ‘ Sismondi says, under the 
year 1610, ‘Toute T^lise catho- 
jique croyoit son sort lie a celui 
de la maison d’Autriche/ Hisi. 
des Frangais, vol. xxii. p. 180. 

‘Sa vue dominante fut 
rabaissement de la maison 
d'Autriche.’ FTasaan, Hist, de la 
DvjfioTnatie Franqaise^ vol. iii. 
p. 81. And, on the early forma- 


tion of this scheme, see "Mem. dc 
la Hochefouiauld^ vol. i. p. 350, 
De Retz says, that before Riche- 
lieu, no one had even thought of 
such a step : ‘ Celui d’attfiqiier lii 
formidable maison d’Autriche 
n’avoit imagine de peraoniu / 
Mem. de Betz, vol. i. p. 45. This 
is rather too strongly expressed ; 
but tlie whole paragraph is 
curious, as written by a man who 
possessed great ability, which De 
Retz imdoubtedly did, and who, 
though hating Richelieu, could 
not refrain from bearing testi- 
mony to his immense services. 

‘ Obwohl Cardinal dcr 
roraisclien Kirche, trug Richelieu 
kein Bedenken, mit den Pro- 
testanten selbst unverhohlen in 
Bund zu treten.' Banke, die 
Papste, vol. ii. p. 610. Compare, 
in Mhn. de Fontenay Mareuil, 
vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, the reproach 
which the nuncio Spadaaddressed 
to Richelieu for treating with 
the Protestants, ‘ de la paiz qui 
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king to sign a treaty of intimate alliance with those 
who, in the opinion of the church, he ought rather to 
have chastized as rebellious heretics. In the same 
way, when that great war broke out, in which the em- 
peror attempted to subjugate to the true faith the con- 
sciences of German Protestants, Richelieu stood forward 
as their protector ; ho endeavoured from the beginning 
to save their leader the Palatine and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus,^®* the ablest military commander the Re- 
formers had then produced. Nor did he stop there. 
After the death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Pro- 
testants were thus deprived of their great leader, made 
still more vigorous efforts in their favour, lie in- 

Be traitoit avec Ics huguenots.* in that otherwise valuable work, 
fSce also Le Vassor, Hist, de the writer has omitted to indi- 
A///, vol. V. pp. 236,364- cate the source of liia information. 
356, 667 ; and a good passage in In 1626, he attempted to 

LavalUct Hist, des Frangais, vol. form a league ‘ cii favour du 
iii. p. 90, — an able little work, J'alatin.* StsTTiondi, Hist, dcs 
and perhaps the best small Frangais, vol. xxii. p. 576. 
history ever published of a great Sismondi seems not quite certain 
country. as to the sincerity of his pro- 

De IJetz mentions a curious po&al ; but as to this there can, 
illustration of the feelings of the 1 tliink, be little doubt; for it 
ecclesiastical party respecting appears from his own memoirs, 
this treaty. He says, that the that even in 1624 he had in view 
"Bishop of Beauvais, who, the the recovery of the Palatinat>e. 
year after the death of Richelieu, Mem. de Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 406 ; 
was for a moment at the head of and again in 1625, p. 468. 
affairs, began his administration Sismondi, vol. xxiii. p. 173 ; 

by giving to the Dutch their Capefiguds Richelieu, vol. i. p. 
choice, either to abandon their 415 ; Le Vassor, Hist, de IjOim 
religion, or else forfeit their XIII, vol. vi. pp. 12, 600 ; and at 
alliance with France; ‘Et il p. 489: ‘Lo roi de Suede qui 
demanda dis le premier jour aux comptoit uniquement sur le 
Hollandois qulls seconvertissent cardinal.* 

a la religion catholique, s’ils Compare Mim. de Mont- 

vouloient demeurer dans I’al- glat, vol. i. pp. 74, 75, vol. ii. pp. 
liance de France.’ Mem. du 92, 93, with Mem. de Fontmay 
Cardinal de Retz, vol. i. p. 39. Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 198; anfl 
This, I suppose, is the original HovadVs Letters, p. 247. The 
authority for the statement in different views which occurred to 
the Biog. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 440 ; his fertile mind in consequence 
though, asjis too often the case of the death of Gustavus, are 
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trjgned for them in foreign courts ; lie opened negotia- 
tions in their behalf ; and eventually he organized for 
their protection a public confederacy, in which all 
ecclesiastical considerations were set at defiance. This 
league, which formed an important p];;ecedcnt in the 
i^^teriiational polity of Europe, was not only contracted 
by Richelieu with the two most powerful enemies of his 
own church, but it was, from its tenor, what Sismondi 
emphatically calls a ‘ Protestant confederation’ — a Pro- 
testant confederation, he says, between France, England, 
and Holland. 

These things alone would have made the adminis- 
tration of Richelieu a great epoch in the history of 
European civilization. For his government affords the 
first example of an eminent Catholic statesman system- 
atically disregarding ecclesiastical interests, and show- 
ing that disregard in the whole scheme of his foreign, 
as well as of his domestic, policy. Some instances, 
indeed, approaching to tliis, may be found, at an earlier 
jieriod, among the petty rulers of Italian states ; but, 
even there, such attempts have never been successful ; 
they had never been continued for any length of time, 
nor had they boon carried out on a scale largo enough 
to raise them to the dignity of international prece- 
dents. The peculiar glory of Richelieu is, that his 
foreign policy was, not occasionally, but invariably, 
govemed by temporal considerations ; nor do I believe 
that, during the long tenure of his power, there is to 
be found the least proof of his regard for those theo- 
logical interests, the promotion of which had long been 
looked upon as a matter of paramount importance. 
By thus steadily subordinating the church to the state ; 
by enforcing the principle of this subordination, on a 


strikingly summed up in Mem. de 
RwhelieUy vol. vii. pp. 272-277. 
On liis subsequent pecuniary 
advances, see vol. ix. p. 396. 

In 1633, ‘ les ambassa- 
deurs de France, d’Augleterro et 
de Hollande mirent a profit le re- 
pos de I’hiver pour ressorrer la 


conft^d Oration protestante.’ Sis- 
mondif Hist, rfea FrangaiSt vol. 
xxiii. p. 221. Compare, in White- 
lockds Swedish Embassy f vol. j. p. 
276, the remark made twenty 
years later by Christina, daughter 
of Gustavus, on the union with 
‘ papists.* 
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large scale, with great ability, and with unvarying suc- 
cess, he laid the foundation of that purely secular 
polity, the consolidation of which has, since his death, 
been the aim of all the best European diplomatists. 
The result was a most salutary change, which had 
been for some time preparing, but which, under him, 
was first completed. For, by the introduction of this 
system, an end was put. to religious wars ; and the 
chances of peace were increased, by thus removing one 
of the causes to which the interruption of peace had 
often been owing.*®* At the same time, there was pre- 
pared the way for that final separation of theology from 
politics, which it will be the business of future genera- 
tions fully to achieve. How great a step had been 
taken in this direction, appears from the facility with 


This change may be illus?- 
trated by comparing the work of 
Grotius with that of Vattel. 
These two eminent men are still 
respected as* the most authorita- 
tive expounders of international 
law ; but there is this important 
difference between them, that 
Vattel wrtJte more than a century 
after Grotius, and when the 
secular principles enforced by 
Kichelieu had penetrated the 
minds even of common politicians. 
Therefore, Vattel says (Xe Droit 
des Gens, vol. i. pp. 379, 380) ; 
* On demande s’il est peimis de 
faire alliance avec uno nation qui 
ne professe pas la m^me religion ? 
Si les traites faits avec les en- 
nemis de la foi sont valides? 
Grotius a traits la question assez 
au long. Cette discussion pouvait 
6tre n&essaire dans un temps oii 
la fureur des partis obscurcissait 
encore des pnneipes qu’elle avait 
long-temps fait oublier, osons 
croire qu’elle serait superflue 
dans notre siicle. La loi natu- 
relle seole r4git les traites des 


nations ; la difference do religion 
y est absolument 6trangire.' See 
also p. 318, and vol. ii. p. lol. 
On the other hand, Grotius 
opposes alliances between nations 
of different religion, and says, 
that nothing can justify them 
except ‘line extreme necessity. . . 
Car il faut chercher premi Bre- 
men t le r^gne celeste, e’est a 
dire penser avant toutes choses a 
la propagation de T^vangile.’ 
And he further recommends that 
princes should follow the advice 
given on this subject by Foulques, 
Archbishop of Rheims! Grotius, 
le Droit de la Guerre et de la 
Pair, livre ii. chnp. xv. sec. xi. 
vol. i. pp. 486, 486, edit. Bar- 
beyrac, Amsterdam, 1724, 4to; 
a passage the more instructive, 
because Grotius was a man of 
great genius and great humanity. 
On religious wars, as naturally 
recognized in barbarous times, 
see the curious and important 
work, Institutes of Timour, pp. 
141, 333, 336. 
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which the operations of Richelieu were continued by 
men every way his inferiors. Jjess than two years after 
his death, there was assembled the Congress of West- 
phalia the members of which concluded that cele- 
brated peace, which is remarkable, as being the first 
comprehensive attempt to adjust the conflicting in- 
tefbsts of the leading European countries.*^® In this 
important treaty, ecclesiastical interests were alogether 
disregarded and the contracting parties, instead of, 
as heretofore, depriving each other of their possessions, 
took the bolder course of indemnitying themselves at 
the expense of the church, and did not hesitate to seize 
her revenues, and secularize several of her bishoprics.* * 
From this grievous insult, which became a precedent 
in the public law of Europe, the spiritual power has 
never recovered ; and it is remarked by a very com- 
petent authority that, since that period, diplomatists 
nave, in their official acts, neglected religious interests, 
and have preferre a the advocacy of matters relating 
to the commerce and colonies of their respective 


Congrfes do Westpha- 
lie s’ouvrit lo 10 avril 1643.’ 
Lavallee^ Hist, des Fran^aiSy vol. 
iii. p. 156. Its two great divisions 
at Munster and Osnabruck were 
formed in March 1644. Flassariy 
Hist, de la Liplomatiey vol. iii. 
p. 110. Richelieu died in De- 
cember, 1642. Biog. Univ. vol. 
xxxviii. p. 28. 

‘ Les rfegnes de Charlos- 
Quintetde Henri IV font^poque 
pour certaines parties du droit 
international ; mais le point de 
depart lo plus saillant, e’est 
la paixde Westphalie.’ EscMmchy 
Introduc. a V Etude du Droit 
Paris, 1846, p. 92. Compare 
the remarks on Mably, in Biog. 
Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 7i and Sis- 
mondiy Hist, des FrangaiSy vol. 
xxiv. p. 179 : * base au droit 
public de I’Earope/ 


Compare the indignation of 
the pope at this treaty ( Vatiel, fe 
Drott des Gena, vol. ii. p. 2S), 
with Ba^ike's Pdpste, vol. ii. p. 
676: ‘ Das religiose Element ist 
zuriickge reten ; die politischen 
Rucksichten behcrrschen die 
Welt a summary of the general 
state of afiairs. 

‘La France obtint par co 
traits, en int’emnit^, la souve- 
rainot6 des trois ^veches, Metz, 
Toul et Verdun, ainsi que cello 
d’ Alsace. La satisfaction ou in- 
demnity des autres parties in- 
tyressoes fut convenue, en grande 
partie, aux dypens de ryglise, et 
moyonnant la sycularisation do 
plusieurs yvAchys et bynyfices ec- 
ciysiastiques.’ Kochy Tableau des 
BivolutionSy yol. i. p. 328. 
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countries.”® The truth of this observation is confirmed 
by th^ interesting fact, that the Thirty Years* War, to 
which this same treaty put an end, is the last great re- 
ligious war which has ever been waged no civilized 
people, during two centuries, having thought it worth 
while to peril their own safety in order to disturb the 
belief of their neighbours. This, indeed, is but a part 
of that vast secular movement, by which superstition 
lias been weakened, and the civilization of Europe se- 
cured. Without, however, discussing that subject, I 
will now endeavour to show how the policy of Richelieu, 
in regard to the French Protestant church, corresponded 
with his policy in regard to the French Cathol ic church ; 
so, that, in both departments, this great statesman, 
aided by that progress of knowledge for which his age 
was remarkable, was able to struggle with prejudices 
from which men, slowly and with infinte difficulty, 
were attempting to emerge. 

The treatment of the French Protestants by Richelieu 
is, undoubtedly, one of the naK)st honourable parts of 
his system ; and in it, as in other liberal measures, he 
was assisted by the course of preceding events. His nd- 
ministration, t^en in connexion with tliat of Henry IV. 
and the queen-regent, presents the noble spectacle of 
a toleration far more complete than any which had 
then been seen in Catholic Europe. While in other Chris- 
tian countries, men were being incessantly persecuted, 


““ Dr. Vaughan {Frotectorate 
of Cromwell^ vol. i. p. civ.) says : 

* It is a leading fact, also, in the 
history of modem Europe, that, 
from the peace of Westphalia, in 
1648, religion, as the great object 
of negotiation, began everywhere 
to give place to questions re- 
lating to colonies and commerce.’ 
Charles Butler observed, that 
this treaty 'considerably lessened 
the influence of religion on poli- 
tics.’ Butler's Beminiacences, 
vol. i. p. 181. 


The fact of the Thirty 
Years’ War being a religious 
contest, formed the basis of one 
of the charges which the church 
party brought against Richelieu ; 
and an author, who wrote in 
1634, ‘ montroitbien au long quo 
I’alliance du roy de Franco avec 
les protestantes ^toit contraire 
aux int^r^ts de la religion catho- 
lique ; parce que la guerre des 
Provinces Unies, et celle d’Alle- 
ma^e 4toicnt des guerres de re- 
ligion.* B&noisty Hist, de V Edit 
de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 636. 
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tjimply because they held opinions different from those 
professed by the established clergy, France refused to 
follow the general example, and protected those heretics 
whom the church was eager to punish. Indeed, not 
only wore they protected, but, when they possessed 
abilities, they were openly rewarded. Ih addition to 
th^ appointments to civil offices, many of them were 
advanced to high military posts ; and Europe beheld, 
with astonishment, the armies of the king of France 
led by heretical generals. Rohan, Lesdiguieres, Cha- 
tillon, La Force, Bernard de Weimar, were among the 
most celebrated of the military leaders employed by 
Louis XIII. ; and all of them were Protestants, as also 
were some younger, but distinguished officers, such as 
Gassion, Rantzau, Schomberg, and Turenne. For now, 
nothing was beyond the reach of men who, half a cen- 
tury earlier, would, on account of their heresies, have 
been persecuted to the death. Shortly before the ac- 
cession of Louis X^xl., Lesdiguieres, the ablest general 
fimong the French Protestants, was made marshal of 
France.^ Fourteen j’-ears later, the same high dignity 
was conferred upon two other Protestants, Chatillon 
and La Force ; the former of whom is said to have 
been the most influential of the schismatics.'^® Both 
these appointments were in 1622;"^ and, in 1634, still 
greater scandal was caused by the elevation of Sully, 
who, notwithstanding liis notorious heresy, also re- 
ceived the stall’ of marshal of France. ' * ® This was the 

According to a con tempo- the transactions which he de- 
riiry, he received this appoint- scribes. 

jnont without having asked for ‘ II n’y avoit personne dans 

it : ‘ sans 6tre a la cour ni I’avoir le parti huguenot si considerable 
demande.’ Mem. de Fontenay, quo lui.’ Tcdlemant des Beaux, 
Marcuil, vol. i. p. 70. In 1622, Historuttes, vol. v. p. 204. 
even the lieutenants of Lesdi- Jiiog. Z/my. vol. xv.p. 247 ; 

guiires were Protestants: ‘ses Benoist, Hist.de V Edit de Nantes, 
lieutenants, qui estaut tous hu- vol. ii. p. 400. 
guenots.' Ibid. vol. i. p. 538. Additions to (Eeo??©- 

These memoirs are very valuable mies Boyales, vol. viii. p. 496 ; 
in regard to political and mili- Smedley's Hist, of the Beformed 
tary matters ; their author hav- BeJigion in France, vol. iii. p. 
iug played a conspicuous part in 204, 
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work of Richelieu, and it gave Berious offence to the 
friends of the church ; but the great statesman paid so 
little" attention to their clamour, that, after the civil 
war was concluded, he took another step equally ob- 
noxious. The Duke de Rohan was the most active of 
all the enemies of the established church, and was 
looked up to by the Protestants as the main support 
of their party. He had taken up arms in their favour, 
and, declining to abandon his religion, had, by the fate 
of war, been driven from France. But Richelieu, who 
was acquainted with his ability, cared little about his 
opinions. He, therefore, recalled him from exile, em- 
ployed him in a negotiation with Switzerland, and sent 
him on foreign service, as commander of one of the 
armies of the king of France.^*® 

Such were the tendencies which characterized this 
new state of things. It is hardly necessary to observe 
how beneficial this great change must have been ; since 
by it men were encouraged to look to their country as 
the first consideration, and, discarding their old dis- 
putes, Catholic soldiers were taught to obey heretical 
generals, and follow their standards to victory. In ad- 
dition to this, the mere social amalgamation, arising 
from the professors of different creeds mixing in the 
same camp, and fighting under the same banner, must 
have still further aided to disarm the mind, partly by 
merging theological feuds in a common, and yet a tem- 
poral, object, and partly by showing to each sect, tliat 
their religious opponents were not entirely bereft of 
human virtue ; that they still retained some of the 
qualities of men ; and that it was even possible to com- 
bine the errors of heresy with all the capabilities of a 
good and competent citizen.**® 


*'• Capefigu^s BicheUeu^ toI. 
ii. p. 67 ; Mem. de Rohan, vol. i. 
pp. 66, 69 ; Mhn. de Bassom- 
pierrct vol. iii. pp. 324, 348; 
Mhn. de Movitglat, vol. i. p. 86 ; 
Ij$ Vaseor, Hist, de Louie XllI, 
vol. vii p. 167, vol. viii. p. 284. 
This great rise in the fortunes of 


Bohan took place at different 
times between 1632 and 1636. 

Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Duplessis Momay had to 
state what was then considered 
by the majority of men an in- 
credible paradox, * qne ce n’es- 
toit pas chose incompatible d’es- 
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But, while the hateful animosities by which France 
had long been distracted, were, under the policy of Riche- 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the prejudices of the Catholics obviously dimi- 
nished, those of the Protestants seemed, for a time, to 
retain all their activity. It is, indeed, a striking proof 
oyhe perversity and pertinacity of such feelings, that it 
was precisely in the country, and at the period, when 
the Protestants were best treated, that they displayed 
most turbulence. And in this, as in all such cases, the 
cause principally at work was the influence of that class 
to which circumstances, I will now explain, had se- 
cured a temporary ascendency. 

For, the diminution of the theological spirithad effect- 
ed in the Prote<jtants a remarkable but a very natural 
result. The increasing toleration of the French govern- 
ment had laid open to their leaders prizes which before 
they could never have obtained. As long as all offices 
were refused to the Pr» testant nobles, it was natural 
that they should clmg with the greater zeal to their o^vn 
party, by whom alone their virtues were acknowledged. 
But, when the principle was once recognised, that the 
state would reward men for their abilities, without re- 
gard to their religion, there was introduced into every 
sect a new element of discord. The leaders of the Re- 
formers could not fail to feel some gratitude, or, at all 
events, some interest for the government which em- 
ployed them ; and the influence of temporal considei*- 
ations being thus strengthened, the influence of reli- 
gious ties must have been weakened. It is impossible 
that opposite feelings should be paramount, at the 
same moment, in the same mind. The further men 
extend their view, the less they care for each of the 
details of which the view is composed. Patriotism is 
a corrective of superstition ; and the more we feel for 
our country, the less we feel for our sect. Thus it is, 


tre bon huguenot et bon Fran 9 uys 46, 77, 677, vol. vii. p. 294, voL 
tout ensemble.' Dwplessis^Mtm. xi. pp. 31, 68 ; interesting pas- 
Correspond, vol. i. p. 146. sages for the history of opinions 
Compare p. 213, V(^. ii. pp. 45, in France. 
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that in the progress of civilization, the scope of the 
intellect is widened ; its horizon is enlarged ; its 
sympathies are multiplied ; and, as the range of its 
excursions is increased, the tenacity of its grasp is 
slackened, until, at length, it begins to perceive that 
the infinite variety of circumstances necessarily causes 
an infinite variety of opinions ; that a creed, which is 
good and natural for one man, may bo bad and un- 
natural for another ; and that, so far from interfering 
with the march of religious convictions, we should be 
content to look into ourselves, search our own hearts, 
purge our own souls, soften the evil of our own passions, 
and extirpate that insolent and intolerant spirit, which 
is at once the cause and the effect of all theological 
controversy. 

It was in this direction, that a prodigious step was 
taken by the French in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, however, the advantages which 
arose were accompanied by serious drawbacks. From 
the introduction of temporal considerations among the 
Protestant leaders, there occurred two results of con- 
siderable importance. The first result was, that many 
of the Protestants changed their religion. Before the 
Edict of Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, 
and had, as constantly, increased. But, under the 
tolerant policy of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they con- 
tinued to diminish. Indeed, this was the natural 
consequence of the growth of that secular spirit which, 


See Benoist^ Hist, de VEdit 
de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 18 ; 
Be Thou, Hist. Univ. vol. iii. pp. 
181, 242, 357, 358, 543, 558, 
vol. iv. p. 155 ; Relat. des Am- 
hassadeurs Vknitiens, vol. i. pp. 
412, 636, vol. ii. pp. 66, 74; 
Ranke's Civil Wars in France, 
vol. i. pp. 279, 280, vol. ii. p. 94. 

*** Compare Hallam's Const, 
Hist. vol. 1 . p. 173, with Ranks, 
die Romischm Papste, vol. ii. pp. 
477-479. In spite of the in- 
cveiMe ef population, the Pro- 


testants climinialied absolutely, 
as well as relatively, to tho Ca- 
tholics. In 1698 they had 760 
churches; in 1619 only 700. 
Bmedley's Hist, of the Rtfomu d 
Religion in France, vol. iii. pp. 
46, 145. De Thou, in the pre- 
face to his History (voL i. p, 
320), observes, that the Pro- 
testanta had increased during 
the wars carried on against 
them, but * diminuoient en nom- 
bre et ^n credit pendant la 
paix.* 
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In every country, has assnaged religious animosities. 
For, by the action of that spirit, the influence of social 
and political views began to outweigh those theological 
views to which the minds of men had long been con- 
fined. As these temporal ties increased in strength, 
there was, of course, generated among the rival factions 
aiiincreased tendency to assimilate ; while, as the Catho- 
lics were not only much more numerous, but in every 
respect, more influential, than their opponents, they 
reaped the benefit of this movement, and gradually drew 
over to their side many of their former enemies. That 
this absorption of the smaller sect into the larger, is 
due to the cause I have mentioned, is rendered still 
more evident by the interesting fact, that the change 
began among the heads of the party ; and that it was 
not the inferior Protestants who first abandoned their 
leaders, but it was rather the leaders who deserted their 
followers. This was because the leaders, being more 
educated than the r . eat body of the people, were mure 
susceptible to the &c#>ptical movement, and therefore set 
the example of an indifference to disputes which still 
engrossed the popular mind. As soon as this indifier- 
cnce had reached a certain point, the attractions offered 
by the conciliating policy of Louis XIII. became irre- 
sistible ; and the Protestant nobles, in particular, being 
most exposed to political temptations, began to alienate 
themselves from their own party, in order to form an 
alliance with a court which showed itself ready to reward 
their merits. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
which this important change took place. ^*3 But wo 
may say with certainly, that very early in the reign of 


*** M. Banke has noticed how 
the French Protestant nobles fell 
off* from their party ; but he docs 
not seem aware of the remote 
causes of what he deems a sud- 
den apostasy : * In dem namlichen 
Momente trat nun auch die 
grosse Wendung der Binge in 
Frankreieh ein. Fragen wir, 


woher im Jahr 1621 die Verluste 
des Protestantismus hauptsach- 
lich kamen, so war es die Ent- 
zweiungderselben, der Abfalldes 
Adels.’ Sankct die Piipste, toI. 
ii. p. 476. Compare a curious 
assage in Benoisi^ Hxet. de 
Edit de Nantes, yoI. ii. p. 33, 
which it appears that in 
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Louis Xlll. many of the Protestant nobles cared nothing 
for their religion, while the remainder of them ceased 
to feel that interest in it which they had formerly ex- 
pressed. Indeed, some of the most eminent of them 
openly abandoned their creed, and joined that very 
church which they had been taught to abhor as the man 
of sin, and the whore of Babylon. The Duke de Lesdi- 
guieres, the greatest of all the Protestant generals, 
became a Catholic, and, as a reward for his conversion, 
was made constable of France.^ The Duke do la 
Tremouille adopted the same course as also did the 
Duke de la Meilleraye,^*^ the Duke de Bouillon, and 
a few years later the Marquis de Montausier.*^® Theso 
illustrious nobles were among the most powerful of the 
members of the Reformed communion ; but they quitted 
it without compunction, sacrihcmg their old associations 


1611 the French Protestants 
were breaking into three parties, 
one of which consisted of Mes 
seigneurs d’4minente quality.’ 

‘ Le‘ plus illustre guerrier 
du parti protestant.* Sismondi^ 
Hist, des Fran^ais^ toI. xxii. p. 
«)06. In the contemporary de- 
spatches of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, he is called * Tun des hugue- 
nots les plus marquans, homme 
d’uD grand poids, et d'un grand 
credit.’ Cofpefiguds Richelieu^ 
voL i. p. 60. His principal in- 
fluence was in Dauphin^. Be- 
noist^ Hist, de rEdit de Rantes, 
Tol. i. p. 236. 

Biog. TJniv. toI. xxiv. p. 
293 ; and a dry remark on his 
‘ conyersion* in Mkm. de Riche- 
lieUf vol. ii.'p. 215, which may 
be compared with (Euvres de 
Voltaire^ vol. xviii. p. 1 32, and 
Bazin, Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. 
ii. pp. 196-197. Rohan {Jdkm, 
vol. 1 . p. 228) plainly says, * le 
due deLesidiguieres, ayant harde 
sa religiou pour la charge de con- 


n^table de France.’ See also p. 
91, andil/m. deMontglat, vol. i. 
p. 37. 

Sismondi, Hist, des Fra7i- 
gais, vol. xxiii. p. 67 ; Le Vassor, 
Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. v. pp. 
809, 810, 865. 

TaUemant des Reaux, His- 
toriettes, vol. iii. p. 43. La 
Meilleraye was also a duke ; and 
what is far more in his favour, 
ho was a friend of Descartes. 
Biog. Univ. vol. zxviii. pp. 152, 
153. 

• 2 ® Sismondi {Hist, des Fran- 
gais, Yo\. xxiii. p. 27) says, *il 
abjura en 1637 but according 
to Benoist (Hist, de PEdti de 
Nantes, vol. ii. p. 550) it was in 
1635. 

TaUemant des Rkaux, His- 
toriettes, vol. iii. p. 245. Des 
K5aux, who saw these changes 
constantly happening, simply 
observes, * notre marquis, voyant 
^ue sa reli^on 5toit un obstacle 
a scUp dessein, cn change.’ 
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in ftiYoiir of the opinions professed by the state. Among 
tlio other men of high rank, who still remained nomi* 
nally connected with the French Protestants, we find a 
similar spirit. We find them lukewarm respecting 
matters, for which, if they had been born fifty years 

f rlier, they would have laid down their lives. The 
arechal do Bouillon, who professed himself to be a 
Protestant, was unwilling to change his religion ; but 
he so comported himself as to show that he considered 
its interests as subordinate to political considerations. *3® 
A similar remark has been made by the French 
historians concerning the Buko de Sully and the 
Marquis do Chatillon, both of whom, th on gli they were 
members of ihe Boformed church, displayed a marked 
indifl'ercnco to those theological interests which had 
formerly been objects of supremo importance. 
result was, that when, in 1(j21, the Protestants began 
their civil war ag?‘nst the goveiumcnt, it was found 
that of all their great leaders, two only, Kohan and his 
brother Soubiso, were prepared to risk their lives in 
support of their religion.* 


130 ‘ Mettoit la politique avant 
la religion.’ Siifmondi^ Hist, 
dcs Fran^-ais, vol. xxii. p. 264. 
This was Henry Bouillon, whom 
some writers have confused with 
Frederick Bouillon. Both of 
them w'ore dukes ; hut H eury, 
who was the father, and wlio 
did not actually change his re- 
ligion, was tlio marshal. The 
following notices of him will 
more than confirm the remark 
made by Sismondi ; Mhn, de 
Bassompierre, vol. i. p. 455; 
Smedlei/s Ixt-formed Bvhgion in 
France^ vol. iii. p. 99; Cap 
Jiguds BichelieUy vol. i. p. 107 ; 
Le Vassor^ Hist, de Louis XIIL 
vol. ii. pp. 420, 467, 664, vol. iv. 
p. 519 ; %Iem. de Richelieu, vol. i. 
p. 104, vol. ii. p. 259 ; Mem. de 
Buplessis Mornay^ vol. xi. p. 450, 
VOL. II. E 


vol. xii. p 79, 182, 263, 287, 
345, 361, 412, 505. 

Bvvoisi, Hist, dc I'Edit de 
Kanfes, vol. i. pp. 121, 298, 
vol. ii. pp. 5, 180, 267, 341 ; 
Capejignds Ruhiluu, vol. i. p. 
267 ; Frlicds Hist, of the Pro- 
testants of France, y. 206. Sully 
advised Henry IV., on mere 
political considerations, to be- 
eonie a Catholic ; and tliere were 
strong, hut I believe unfounded 
rumours, that he liimself intended 
taking the same course. See 
Sulti/. Q£conomies Royates, vol.ii. 
p. 81, vol. vii. pp. 362, 363. 

‘There were, among all 
the leaders, but the Duke de 
Rohan and his brother the Buko 
de Soubise, who showed them- 
selves disposed to throw their 
whole fortunes into the new 
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Thus it was, that the first great consequence of the 
tolerating policy of the French government was to de- 
prive the Protestants of the support of their former lead- 
ers, and, in several instances, even to tom theh sympa- 
thies on the side of the CathoHc church. But the other 
consequence, to which I have alluded, was one of far 
greater moment. The growing indifference of the 
higher classes of Protestants threw the management 
of their party into the hands of the clergy. The post, 
which was deserted by the secular leaders, was naturally 
seized by the spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, 
the clergy, as a body, have always been remarkable for 
their intolerance of opinions difierent to their own, it 
followed, that this change infused into the now mutilated 
ranks of the Protestants an acrimony not inferior 1o 
that of the worst times of the sixteenth century. 
Hence it was, that by a singular, but perfectly natural 
combination, the Protestants, who professed to take 
their stand on the right of private judgment, became, 


wars of religion.’ Felice's Hist, 
of the Protestants of France^ p. 
liil. tor this, Felice, as 
usual, quotes no authority; but 
Eoliaii himself says : ‘ C’est ce 
qui s’est passe en cetto secondc 
guerre (1626), ou Rohan et 
JSoubise ont eu pour coiitraires 
tous les grands de la religion de 
France.’ Mein, de llohan^ vol. i. 
p. 278. Rohan chums great 
merit for his religious sincerity ; 
though, from a passage in Mem. 
de Fontenay Maraul, vol. i. p. 
418, and anothcir in Benoist, 
Hist, de I' Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. 
p. 173, one may bo allowed to 
doubt if he wore so single-minded 
as is commonly supposed. 

Sismondi notices this re- 
markable change ; though he 
places it a few years earlier than 
the contemporary writers do : 
* Le^uis que les grands seigneurs 
e'^toient 41oignes des cglises, 


c’ctoicnt les ininistrcs qui etoient 
devciius les chefs, k-s r(q)rcs('n- 
taiis ct les deinagogiifs des Iiu- 
guenots; et il.s apportoicul dans 
Icurs deliberations coke aptete 
et Cette inllcxibilite tliuologiqut ^ 
qui siunblent caracteriscr h's pre- 
Ircs de toutes les religions, rt 
(iiii donnent a lours Imiiios unc 
iimcrtume plus offoiisante.’ *Sos- 
jjiomh, Ilist. des Fran rats, vol. 
xxii. p. 87. Compare p. 478. in 
1621, *Ro!ian lui-memc voyait 
continiiollomoiit ses operations 
contrarioc'S par le coiiscil-geiio- 
rjil des eglises.’ jMuallec, Hist, 
des Fran^ais, vol. iii. p. 88. In 
the same year, M. Capefigue 
{BichiLwu, vol. i. p. 271) says, 
*Le parti moder6 cessa d’ avoir 
action sur le pr6che ; la directiou 
des forces huguenotes 4tait pas- 
&4e dans les mains des ardents, 
conduits par les zninistres.* 
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-early in tlio se\'ontocTitli century, more intolerant than 
the Catholic,*;, who based their religion on the dictates 
of an infallible cliurch. 

This is one of the many instancc.s which show how 
superficial is the opinion of those speculative writers, 
who ■‘l^clieve that the Protestant religion is necessarily 
more liberal than the Catholic. If those who adopt 
this view hnd taken the pains to study the history of 
Europe in its original sources, they would have learned, 
that the liberality of every sect depends, not at all on 
its avowed tenets, but on the circumstances in which it 
is placed, and on the amount of authority possessed by 
its priesthood. The Protestant religion is, for the most 
part, more' tolerant than the Catholic, simply because 
the events which have given rise to Protestantism have 
at the same time increased the l^lay of the intellect, and 
ttiorelbre lessened the power of the clergy. Bnt who- 
ever has road the worh , cl' the great Calvinist divines, 
and above all, whoever has studied their history, must 
know, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the desire of persecuting their opponents burnt as hotly 
among them, as it did among any of the Catholics oven 
in the worst days of the papal dominion. This is a mere 
matter of fiict, of which any one may satisfy himself, by 
consulting the original documents of those times. And 
even now^, there is more superstition, more bigotry, and 
loss of the charity of I’eal religion, among the lower 
order of Scotch Protestants, than there is among the 
lower order of French Catholics. Yet for one iiiiolerant 
passage in Protestant theology, it would be easy to 
point out twenty in Catholic theology. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the actions of men are governed, not by 
dogmas, and text-books, and rubrics, but by the 
opinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the 
general spirit of their ago, and by the charactei* of those 
classes who arc in the ascendant. This seems to be the 
ori^n of that difference between religious theory and 
religious practice, of which theologians greatly complain 
as a stumbling-block and an evil. For, religious theo- 
ries being preserved in books, in a doctrinal and dog- 
matic form, remain a perpetual witness, and, therefore, 

E 2 
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cannot be changed without incurring the obvious charge 
of inconsistency, or of heresy. But the practical part 
of every religion, its moral, political, and social work- 
ings, embrace such an immense variety of interests, and 
have to do with such complicated and shifting agencies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies : they, 
even in the most rigid systems, are left, in a great mea- 
sure, to private discretion ; and, being almost entirely 
unwritten, they lack those precautions by which the 
permanence of dogmas is effectually secured. '^4 Hence 
it is, that while the religious doctrines professed by a 
people in their national creed are no criterion of their 
civilization, their religious practice is, on the other 
hand, so phant and so capable of adaptation to social 
wants, that it forms one of the best standards by which 
the spirit of any age can be measured. 

It is on account of these things, that we ought not 
to bo surprised that, during many years, tho French 
Protestants, who affected to appeal to the right of 
private judgment, wore more intolerant of the exercise 
of that judgmdnt by their adversaries than were tha 


Tho church of Rome has 
always seen thi5, and on that 
account has heen, and still is, 
very pliant in regard to morals, 
and very inflexible in regard to 
dogmas ; a striking proof of the 
great sagacity with which her 
affairs are administered. In 
Blanco Whites Evidence aqainst 
Catholiciam^ p. 48, and in Barr's 
Works, vol. 'vdi. pp. 454, 456, 
there is an unfavourable and, 
indeed, an uiy^s^ notice of this 
peculiarity, which, the <gh strong- 
ly marked in the Romish church, 
is by no means confined to it, 
but is found in every religious 
sect which is regularly organized. 
Locke, in his Letters on Tolera- 
tion, observes, that the clergy are 
naturally more eager against error 
than against vice ( Works, vol. v. 


pp. 6, 7, 241) ; and their prefer- 
ence of dogmas to moral truths 
is also mentioned by M. C. 
Comte, Traite de Legist at. vol. i. 
p. 245 ; and is alluded to by 
Kant in his comparison of ‘ oin 
moralischer Katcchismus’ with 
a ‘ Religionskatechismus.’ Die 
Metaphysik der Bitten {Ethischc 
Methodenlehre), in Kant's Werke, 
vol. V. p. 321. Compare Tem- 
ples Observations upon the Uni- 
ted Provinces, in Works of Sir 
W, Temple, vol. i. p. 154, with 
the strict adhesion to formularies 
noticed in WarePs Ideal Church, 
p. 358 ; and analogous cases in 
MilVs Hist, of India, vol. i. pp. 
399, 400, and in Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 87 ; 
also Comhds Notes on the United 
States, vol. iii. pp. 256, 257. 
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Catholics ; although the Catholics, by recognising an 
infalliblo church, ought, in consistency, to be super- 
stitious, and may be said to inherit intolerance as their 
natural birthright. ^ 3* Thus, while the Catholics were 
theoretically more bigoted than the Protestants, the 
Protestants became practically more bigoted than the 
Caifcholics. The Protestants continued to insist upon 
that right of private judgment in religion, which 
the Catholics continued to deny. Yet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, in its practice, 
contradicted its own dogma, and acted as if it had em- 
braced the dogma of its opponents. The cause of this 
change was very simple. Among the French, the theo- 
logical spirit, as we have already seen, was decaying; 
and the mjclinu of the influence of the clergy was, as 
invariably happens, accompanied by an increase of 
toleration. But, among the French Jb*otcstants, this 
partial diminution of the theological spirit had pro- 
duced different co^" ^erj non cos ; because it had brought 
about a change of leaders, which threw the command into 
the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing their power, 
provoked a reaction, and revived those very feelings fo 
the decay of which the reaction owed its origin. This 
seems to explain how it is, that a religion, Avhich is 
not protected by the government, usually displays 
greater energy and greater vitality than one which is 
so protected. In the progress of society, the theolo- 
gical spirit first declines among the most educated 
classes; and then it is that the government can slep 
in, as it does in England, and, controlling the clergy, 
make the church a creature of the state ; thus Aveak- 
ening the ecclesiastical element by tempering it wdth 
secular considerations. But, when the state refuses to 
do this, the reins of power, as they fall from the hands 
of the upper classes, are seized by the clergy, and there 

BLanoo White (Euidc7. ^ not of sinceritj’, hut of eonsis- 
against Catholicism, p.vi.) harsh- toncy. A sincere Bomiin Catho- 
ly says, ^sincere Roman Calho- lie may bo, and often is, con- 
lies cannot conscientiously be scientiously tolerant; a coiisistont 
tolerant. But he is certainly Roman Catholic, never, 
mistaken; for the question is one, 
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arises a state of tilings of wliicli the French Protestants 
in the seventeenth century, and the Irish Catholics in 
our own time, form the best illustration. In such cases, 
it will always happen, that the religion which is tole- 
rated by the government, though not fully recognised 
by it, will the longest retain its vitality ; because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling closer to 
the people, in whom alone is the source of their power. 
On the other hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
richly endowed by the state, the union between the 
priesthood and inferior laity will be less intimate ; the 
clergy will look to the government as well as to the 
people ; and the interference of political views, of con- 
siderations of temporal expediency, and, if it may be 
added without irreverence, the hopes of promotion 
will secularize the ecclesiastical spirit, ^^7 and, according 
to the process I have already traced, wiU thus hasten 
the march of toleration. 

These generalizations, which account for a great 
part of the present superstition of the Irish Catholics, 
will also account for the former superstition of the 
French Protestants. In both cases, the governmout 
disdaining the supervision of an heretical roligioii, 
allowed supreme authority to fall into the hands of tln^ 
priesthood, who stimulated the bigotry of men, and 


18fl -^0 P00 yppy 

clearly in England, whero the 
dissenting clergy have much 
more influence among their 
hearers than the clergy of the 
Establishment have among th oirs. 
This has often been noticed by 
impartial observers, and wo aro 
now possessed of statistical proof 
that ‘ the great body of Pro- 
testant dissenters aiv more as- 
siduous’ in attending religious 
worship than churchmen are. 
See a valuable essay by Mr. 
Mann On the Statistical Position 
of Religious Bodies in England 
and Wales, in, /onr^ial of Statist. 
Soc. vol. xviii. p. lo2. 


Respecting the working of 
this in England, there are some 
shrewd remarks made by Le 
Blanc in his Lr tires d'unFruh- 
^ais, vol. i. pp. 267, 268 ; which 
may be compared with Lord 
Hollands Mem. of the Whig 
Party, vol. ii. p. 203, where it is 
suggested, that in the case of 
complete emancipation of tlie 
Catholics, ‘ eligibility to worldly 
honours and profits would some- 
what abate the fever of religious 
zeal.* On this, there are obsei*- 
vatiuns worth attending Jo ui- 
Lord Cloncnrry s JiccollcetionSy 
Dublin, 1849 pp. 342, 343. 
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encouraged them in a hatred of their opponents. What 
tho results of this are inL*eland, is best kno^vn to those 
of our statesmen, who, with unusual candour, have de- 
clared Ireland to bo their greatest difficulty. What 
the results W'ere in France, we will now endeavour to 
ascertain. 

^'he conciliating spirit of the French government 
having drawn over to its side some of tho most emi- 
nent of the French Protestants, and having disarmed 
the hostility of others, the leadership of tho party fell, 
as we haA^c already seen, into the hands of those inferior 
men, who displayed in their new position the intole- 
rance characteristic of their ordci*. Without pretending 
to wiite a history of the odious feuds that now arose, 
I Avill lay befcu*H the reader some eAudenco of their in- 
creasing bitterness ; niid I Avill point out a few of tho 
steps by which the angry feelings of religious contro' 
versy became so inflamed, that at length they kindled 
a civil AA^ar, which nothing but the improved temper 
of tho Catliolics , prevented fr'om being as sanguinary 
as were the horrible struggles of the sixteenth century. 
For, when the French Protestants became goA^erned 
by men Avhose professional habits made them consider 
beriisy to be tlie greatest of crimes, there naturally 
sprung uji a missionary and proselytizing spirit, which 
induee'd them to interfero with the religion of the Ca- 
tholics, and, under the old pretence of turning them 
from th(i error of their Avays, rcAuvcd those animosities 
Avhieh the progress of knowledge tended to ai^pease. 
And as, under such guidance, these feelings quickly 
increased, the Protestants soon learned to despise that 
great Edict of Nantes, by Avbich thcii liberties wore 
secured ; and they embarked in a dangerous contest, 
in which their object was, not to protect tliidr own 
religion, but to weaken the rt ligion of that very party 
to whom they owed a toh ration , Avliich had been re- 
luctantly conceded by th, prejudices of the age. 

It was stipulated, in tho Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should enjoy the full exercise of their reli- 
gion ; and this right they continued to })ossoss until the 
reign of Louis XI V'. To this there Avere added several 
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other privileges, such as no Catholic Government, ex- 
cept that of France, would then have granted to its 
heretical subjects. But these things did not satisfy the 
desires of the Protestant clergy. They were not con- 
tent to exercise their own religion, unless they could 
also trouble the religion of others. Their first step was, 
to call upon the government to limit the performance 
of those rites which the French Catholics had long 
revered as emblems of the national faith. For this pur- 
pose, directly after the death of Henry IV. they held 
a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
demanded that no Catholic processions should bo 
allowed in any town, place, or castle occupied by the 
Protestants.^^® As the government did not seem in- 
clined to countenance this monstrous pretension, these 
intolerant sectaries took the law into their own hands. 
They not only attacked the Catholic processions 
whorever they met them, but they subjected the priests 
to personal insults, and even endeavoured to prevent 
them from administering the sacrament to the sick. If 
a Catholic clergyman was engaged in burying the dead, 
the Protestants were sure to be present, interrupting 
the funeral, turning the ceremonies into lidicule, and 
attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the voice of the 
minister, so that the service performed in the church 
should not be heard. '39 j;[-or did they always confine 
themselves even to such demonstrations as those. For, 


‘Les processions catho- 
liqucs seraient interdites dans 
toutes ]es places, Tides ot cM- 
teaux occiipes par ccux dc la re- 
ligion.’ Capejigue's Richelieitj 
Tol. i. p. 39. 

Of these facts we have the 
most unequivocal proof ; for they 
were not only statedf-by the Ca- 
tholics in 1623, but they are re- 
corded, without being denied, by 
the Protestant historian Benoist: 
* On y accusoit les R6formez 
d’injurier les pr^tres, quand ils 
les voyoient passer; d’ompecher 
les processions des Cathohques; 


1‘administration des sucremcns 
aux malades; rentorrement des 
morls avec les c6r6monies accou- 
tum^es; .... que les K4for- 
mezs’dtoientemparcz des cloches 
en quelques lieux, et en d’autres 
se servoient de celles des Catho- 
liques pour avertir de I’heure du 
preche ; qu’ils affectoiont defaire 
du bruit autour des eglises pen- 
dant le service ; qu’ils tournoient 
en derision lea c6r6monies de 
r^glise romaino.’ Benoist, Hist, 
de VEdit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 
433, 434 ; see also pp. 149, 150. 
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certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
under their control, they exercised their authority in 
them with the most wanton insolence. At La Rochelle, 
which for importance was the second city in the king- 
dom, they would not permit the Catholics to have even 
a single church in which to celebrate what for centuries 
hachboen the sole religion of Erance, and was still the 
religion of an enormous majority of Frenchmen. 
This, however, only formed part of a system, by which 
the Protestant clergy hoped to trample on the rights of 
their fellow-subjects. In 1610, they ordered in their 
general assembly at Loudun, that in none of the Pro- 
testant towns should there be a sermon preached by a 
Jesuit, or indeed by any ecclesiastical person commis- 
sioned by a bishop. In another assembly, they for- 
bade any Protestant even to be present at a baptism, 
or at a manaage, or at a funeral, if the ceremony was 
performed by a Catholic priest.^'*^ And, as if to cut off 
all hope of rcconcihaiion, they not only vehemently 
opposed those intermarriages between the t’wo parties, 
by which, in every Christian country, religious animosi- 
ties have been softened, but they publicly declared, that 
they would withhold the sacrament from any parents 
'whose children were married into a Catholic iamily.^^^ 
Not, however, to accumulate nnnecessaiy evidence, 
there is one other circumstance worth relating, as a 
proof of the spirit with which these and similar regula- 
tions were enforced. Wlicn Louis XIII., in 1620, 
visited Pau, he was not only treated 'with indignity, as 
being an heretical prince, but he found that the Pro- 
testants had not left him a single church, not one place, 
in which the king of France, in his O'vvn territory, could 

* On pouvait dire quo La (Rcoywmics lio?/aIcSy vol. vii. p. 
Kocholle toit la capitalc, lo JG4; IStmuidj Hist. deVEdit de 
saint temple du calviiiismc ; car Nantes, toI. ii. pp. 70, 233, 279. 
on ne voyait la aucune eplise, QuuEs Si^iiodkon in Gal- 

aucune c^rimonie papiste.’ Capi- Ua, vol. ii. p. 196. 
figuds BichelieUy vol. i. p. 342. “■* For a striking instance of 

M&m, de Bichelieiif vol. ii. the actual enforcement of this 
p. 100. For other and similar intolerant regulation, sec Quick's 
evidence, see Duplessis Morjiay, Synodicon in Gallia^ vol. ii. p. 
Mimoircs, vol. xi. p. 244 ; Sully, 344. 
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perform those devotions which he believed necessary 
for his future salvation. 

This was* the way in which the French Protestants, 
influenced by their new leaders, treated the first Catholic 
government which abstained from persecuting them; 
the first which not only allowed them the free exorcise 
of their religion, but even advanced many of theiri to 
offices of trust and of honour.'^® All this, liowever, was 
only of a piece with the rest of their conduct. They, 
who in numbers and in intellect formed a misora])lo 
minority of the French nation, claimed a ])Ovvor which 
the majority had abandoned, and refused to concede to 
others the toleration they themselves enjoyed. Several 
persons, wlio had joined their party, now quitted it, 
and returned to the Catholic church ; but for exercising 
this undoubted right, they were insulted by the Pro- 
testant clergy in the grossest manner, with every term 
of opprobrium and abusc.^^® For those who resisted their 
authority, no treatment was considei'ed too severe. In 
1C)12, Ferrier, a man of some reputation in his own day, 
having disobeyed their injunctions, was ordered to ap- 
pear before one of their synods. The gist of his ofl‘(uu*e 
was, that he had spoken contemptuously of ecclesiastical 
assemblies; and to this there were, of course, added 
those accusations against his moral conduct, with wliich 
theologians often attempt to blat;kon the (diaracter ot' 
their opponents. Readers of ecclesiastical history 
are too familiar with such charges to attach any impor- 
tance to them ; but as, in this case, tiie accused was 


Hazin, HUt. de Louis XIII, 
vol. ii. p. 124 ; Mem. dc Eichclicu, 
vol. ii. pp. 109, 110; Felice" s 
Hist, of the Protestants of France ^ 

p. 238. 

In 1C 25, Howell writes 
that theProtestantshadputnp an 
inscription on the gates of Mon- 
tauban, * Roy sans toy, villo sans 
peur.* HvwelVs Letters, p. 178. 

Sometimes they were called 
dogs returning to the vomit of 
popery ; sometime.s they were 


swine wallowing in the miri' of 
idolatry. Quick's k^j/uodiroa ui 
Gallia, vol. i. pp. 385, 39S. 

It is ol).serval)l»‘, th.it on 
the first occasion {(fik's Sf/~ 
7iodicoj7,Yci]. i. p. ;>G2i nothing i.s 
said of Terrier’s isiiniurality ; 
and on the next occasion (p. ‘149) 
the synod coin])hnns, among 
other lliing.s, that ‘ lu- hr.lh most 
licentiously iuveiglu-d .iguinst, 
and satincallv lain!)o()n(<l, the 
ecclesiastical asseinhhes.’ 
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tried by men who were at once his prosecutors, his 
enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to anticipate. 
In 1613 Perrier was excommunicated, and the excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed in the church of 
Mmes. In this sentence, which is still extant, ho is 
declared by the clergy to be ‘ a scandalous man, a per- 
Bon^jincorrigiblo, impenitent and ungovernable.’ Wi% 
therefore, they add, ‘ in the name and power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by the conduct of the Holy Ghost, and 
with authority from the church, have cast, and do now 
cast and throw him out of the society of the faithful, 
that ho may be delivered up unto Satan.’ 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan ! This was 
the penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner 
of Prance, cliought they could inflict on a man who 
dared to despise their authority. In our time such an 
anatliema would only excite derision but, early iu 
the seventeenth century, the open promulgation of ih 
was enough to ruin '’iir private person against whom it 
might bo directed. And they whose studies have en- 
abled them to take the measure of the ecclesiasticnl 
spirit will easily believe that, in that age, the threat did 
not remain a dead letter. The people, inflamed by their 
cloTgy, rose against Perrier, attacked his family, de- 
stroyed his property, sacked and gutted his houses, ami 
demanded with loud cries, that the ‘ traitor J udas ’ 
should be given up to them. The unhappy man, with 
the greatest difficulty, effected his escape ; but though 
he saved his life by flying in tbc dead of the night, lie 
was obliged to abandon for ever his native lown, as he 

See this frightful and im- Ge7iSy\ol. i. pp. 177, 178. In 
pious document, in Quick's Sy~ England, the terrors of excom- 
nodicon, vol. i. pp. 448, 450. inunication fell into contempt 

The notion of theologians towards Ihe end of th(‘ seven- 
rcspecting excommunication may leeiilli cmitury. Sec Life of 
be seen in Mr. Palmer’s enter- yirchhi.'-hoj) F^harpCy edited hy 
taining book, IVcatm on the Neweome, vol. i. p. 216: coni- 
Church, vol. i. pp. 64, 67, vol. ii. p.-ire p. .163 ; and see the moiirn- 
pp. 299, 300 ; but tlie ojanioiis fnl remarks of Dr. Mosheim, in 
of this engaging writer slioiild his Kiclrs. Hist. vol. ii. p. 79 ; 
be contrasted with the indignant and Sir Pki/ip Warwick's Me- 
language of Vattel, Lc Droit des ; /'HV-s, pp. 175. 170. 
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dared not return to a place where he had provoked uo 
active and bo implacable a party, 

Into other matters, and even into those connected 
with the ordinary functions of government, the Pro- 
testants carried the same spirit. Although they formed 
so small a section of the people, they attempted to con- 
trol the administration of the crown, and, by the use 
of threats, turn all its acts to their own favour. They 
would not allow the state to determine what ecclesias- 
tical councils it should recognize ; they would not even 
permit the king to choose his own wife. In 1G15, 
without the least pretence of complaint, they assembled 
in large numbers at Grenoble and at Nimes.^®^ The 
deputies of Grenoble insisted that government sTiould 
refiisc to acknowledge the Council of Trent and 
both assemblies ordered that the Protestants should 
prevent the marriage of Louis XIII. with a Spanish 
princess. Tliey laid similar claims to interfere with 
the disposal of civil and military offices. Shortly after 
the death of Henry IV., they, in an assembly at Sau- 
niur, insisted that Sully should be restored to some 
posts from which, in their opinion, he had been un- 
justly rcmovcd.i^'* In 1G19, another of their assein- 


On the treatment of Fcr- 
ricr, which excited preat atten- 
tion as indicating: the extreme 
lengths to which tlie Protestants 
wcM’o prepared to go, sec Mem, 
dc Richelieu, vol. i. p, 177 ; Mem. 
dc Pontcharirain, aoI. ii. pp. 6, 6, 
12, 29, 32; Mem. de Duplessis 
jV/orwrty, vol.xii.pp. 317, 333, 341, 
3ri0, 389, 399, 430; Felice* s Hist, 
of the Protestants of France, p. 
235 ; Piog. TJiiiv. vol. xiv. p. 440 ; 
Tallement des Reaux, Historietics, 
vol. V. pp. 48-54. Mr. Smedley, 
who refers to none of these au- 
thorities, except two passages in 
Xhiplcssis, has given a garbled 
account of this riot. See his 
History of the Reformed Religion 
in France, vol. in. pp. 119, 120. 


*** Co 2 )cfgiU‘S liirhclicu, vol. 
i. p. 123. 

Capefgue, vol. i. p. 123 ; 
Bazin, Hist, de, Louis XII I, vol. 
i. p. 364 ; Beiioist, Hist, de 
VEdit dc Nanlcs, vol. ii. ]?. 183; 
Mem, dc Rohan, vol. i. p. 130. 

Capefiguds Richelieu, vol. 
i.p. 124; Mem.dcPontchartrain, 
vol. ii. p. 100 ; Xc Vassor. Hist, 
de Louis XIII, vol. ii. pi). 333, 
334. The consequence was, that 
the king was obliged to send a 
powerful escort to protect his 
bride against his Protestant sub- 
jects. Mem. de Richelieu, vol. i. 
p. 274. 

*** Capefiguds Richclicit, vol. i. 
p. 38; Benoist, Hist, de I Edit 
de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, 63. 
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blics at Loudun declared, that as one of the Protestant 
councillors of the Parliament of Paris had become a 
Catholic, ho must be dismissed; and they demanded 
that, for the same reason, the government of Lectoure 
should bo taken from Fontraillos, he also having 
adopted the not infrequent example of abandoning his 
sec^n order to adopt a creed sanctioned by the state.'®* 
Py way of aiding all this, and with the view of ex- 
asperating still further religious animosities, the prin- 
cipal Protestant clergy put forth a scries of works, 
which, for bitterness of feeling, have hardly ever been 
equalled, and which it would certainly bo impossible to 
surpass. The intense hatred with which they regarded 
their Catholic countrymen can only be fully estimated 
by those' w'no have looked into the pani2jhlets written 
by the French Protestants during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, or who have read the laboured 
find formal treatises of such men as Chamier, Drelin- 
court, Moulin, Thon’oon, and Vignier. Without, how- 
evei', pausing on tlu so, it will perhaps be thought suffi- 
cient if, for the sake of brevity, I follow the mere 
outline of political events. Great numbers of the Pro- 
testants had joined in the rebellion which, in 1615, 
was raised by Conde and, although they were then 
easily defeated, they seemed bent on trying the issue 
of' a fresh struggle. In Beam, where they were unu- 
sually numerous, they, even during the reign of 
Henry lY., had refused to tolerate the Catholic reli- 


Mtm.dc FontcnayMarcuiJy 
vol. i. 21 . 460; Mhyi. de Bassom- 
picrre, vol. ii. p. 161. See a 
similar instance, in tlio case of 
Ber‘j;er, in Bciioist, Hist, dc 
I'Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 136, 
whom the Protestants sought to 
deprive because ‘il avoit quitte 
leur religion.' 

Bazin, Hist, de Louis XIII, 
vol. i. p. 381. Sismondi (Hist, 
des Frangais, vol. xxii. p. 349) 
says that they had no good rea- 
son for tliis ; and it is certain 


that their privileges, so far from 
being diminished since the Edict 
of Nantes, had been confirmed 
and extended. 

M. Eelice (Hist, of the Pro- 
testants of France, p. 237) says 
of Liower Navarre and Bearn, in 
1617 : ‘Three-fourths of the po- 
pulation, some say nine-tenths, 
belonged to the reformed com- 
munion.' This is perhaps over- 
estimated; but wo know, from 
De Thou, that they formed a 
majority in Bearn in 1666 : ‘ Les 
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gion ; ‘ their fanatical clergy,’ says the historian of 
France, ‘ declaring that it would be a crime to pci-mit 
the idolatfy of the mass.*'*® This charitable maxim 
they for many years actively enforced, seizing the 
property of the Catholic clergy, and employing it in 
support of their own churches so that, while in one 
part of the dominions of the king of France tlie Pro- 
testants were allowed to exercise their religion, they, 
in another part of his dominions, prevented the Ca- 
tholics from exercising theirs. It was hardly to bo 
expected that any government would siiifor such an 
anomaly as this ; and, in 1618 , it was ordered that ihe 
Protestants should restore the plunder, and rcinslatc^ 
the Catholics in their former possessions. But the re- 
formed clergy, alarmed at so sacrilegious a proposal, 
appointed a public fast, and inspiriting people to 
resistance, forced the royal commissioner to fly iroi i 
Pan, where he had arrived in the hope of oftbeting a 
peace^ful adjustment of the claims of the rival part R’s.!*' ’ 
The rebellion thus raised by the zeal of the Proiest- 
auts, was soqn put down; but, according to tbe ccuj- 
fession of Rohan, one of the ablest of their leaders, I., 
was the beginning of all their misfortunes. The 
sword had now been drawn ; and tbe only question to 


Protostans y fussont on pins 
<»:rand nombre quo los Catbo- 
liques.' De Thou^ Hist. Univ. 
vol. V. p. 187. 

*5® ‘Les ministres fanatiquos 
fUclaroiont qu’ils ne pouvaiciit 
sans crime souffrir dans co pays 
r6g6ndr6 TidolAtrie de la messe.’ 
Sismondit Hist, des Fran^'ois^ 
vol. xxii. p. 4rl5. 

Notice sur les^Mlmoires de 
Bohan^ vol. i. p. 26. Compare 
the account given by Pontebar- 
train, who was one of the minis- 
ters of Louis XIII. Mem. de 
Pontchartrain, vol. ii. pp. 248, 
264 ; and see Mkm. do Bichdieu, 
vol. i. p. 443. 

BaziUt Hist, de France sous 


Louis XTII, vol. ii. pp. 02-01. 
Tbo pith of tho question 
that ‘ I’edit de Nantes a\!int 
donn6 pouvoir, tant aux (‘allio- 
liques qu’aux huguenots, de ruii- 
trer partout dans leurs bieiis, lc*s 
ecclesiastiques de B4arii di;ni;iii- 
derent aussytost les loui’s.’ Mhn. 
de Fontenay Marmily vob i. p, 
392. 

*"* ‘ L’affairc de Bearn, source 
de touB nos maux.’ Mchi. de 
Bolian^ vol. i. p. 156; see also 
p. 183. And the Protestant Le 
Vassor says {Ilist. de Louis XII I t 
vol. iii. p. 634): ‘L’affaire du 
Bearn et TassembUe qui se con- 
voqua ensuite a la Rochelle, sont 
la source veritable des malheurs 
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be decided was, whether France should be governed 
according to the principles of toleration recently esta- 
blished, or according to the maxims of a despotic sect, 
which, while professing to advocate the right of private 
judgment, was acting in a way that rendered all private 
judgment impossible. 

Scarcely was the war in Beam brought to an end, 
when the Protestants determined on making a gi*cat 
effort in the west of France, i®* The scat of tliis new 
struggle was Rochelle, which was one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, and was entirely in the hands of 
the Protestants, who had grown wealthy, partly by 
their own industry and partly by following iho occu- 
pation of public pirates.*®'^ In this ciiy, wliicli they 
believed to be impregnable,*®*'^ they, inDecciuber, lb20, 
hold a Great Assembi)', to which their spiritual eliiefs 
llockcd fi'om all parts of Franco. It was soon evident 
that their party was now governed by men who were 
bent on the most vic^ m - measures. Their great secular 

des (igliscs refoniieos de Franco France^ vol. iii. p. 426) in ir)87*. 
sous lo rijftno dont j’cens fliih- ‘ c*r. 1(‘S KocheJuis, qiii p'u* lo 
txDirc.’ niOA'en du coinmoroc I'L di3 ia 

On the connexion between piratcric,' ikQ. 
the procee<lin,G.s ot Ibbtrii and ‘Cest.c place, qiu‘ les ]iLpiU‘- 

tliose ofKocliolIe, coniparo Mem. nots leiioicniL (pias\ pour iinpre- 
dc Moniglat, voi. i. p. 33, with nable.’ Mhn. dc Fontenay Ma- 
Mhn. dc Richiwu^ vol. ii. p. 113, reud, vol. i. p. 512. ‘ Cetle or- 

iind JWiW vol. i.p. 446. guoilleuse cil^, qui so croyoit 

1G3 q'*heir first church was os- imprenable.’ Mem de Montylat, 
tahlished in 1556 {Rankds Ciod vol. i. p. 45. Howell, who 
Warfi in France, vol. i. p. 360) ; visited Rochelle in 1620 and 
but, by tho reign of C'liarlcs IX. 1622, was greatly struck by its 
the majority of the inhabitants strength. HxmdVs Letler.% pp. 
were Protestants. ^eed)e I'Juyu, 46, 47, 108. At p. 204, hc 
Hist. Umu. vol. iv. p. 263, vol. calls it, in his barbarous style, 
V. p. 379, ad. anii. 1562 and * the chiefest propugnacle of the 
1567. Protestants there.’ For a de- 

Or, as M. Capefigue cour- scription of the defences of Ro- 
teously puts it, ‘ les Rochelois chelle, see De Thou, Hist. Univ. 
ne rcspectaient pas toujours les vol. vi. pp. 616-617 ; and some 
pavilions amis.’ Capejiguds Riche- details worth consulting in Mesc- 
lieu, vol. i. p. 832. A delicate ray. Hist, de France, vol. ii. pp. 
circumlocution, unknown to 977-980. 

Mezemy, who says {Hist, dc 
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leaders were, as we have already seen, gradually falling 
off ; and, by this time, there only remained two of much 
ability, Rohan and Mornay, both of whom saw the in- 
expediency of their proceedings, and desired that the 
assembly should peaceably separate.*®® But the autho- 
rity of the clergy was irresistible ; and, by their prayers 
and exhortations, they easily gained over the ordinary 
citizens, who were then a gross and uneducated body.*®^ 
Under their influence, the Assembly adopted a course 
which rendered civil war inevitable. Their first act 
was an edict, by which they at once confiscated all tho 
property belonging to Catholic churches.*®® They then 
caused a gi'eat seal to be struck ; under the authority 
of which they ordered that the people should be armed, 
and taxes collected from them for tho purpose of 
defending their religion.*®® Finally, they drew up the 

Bazin^ Hist, de Louis Xllly qui se livroient aveuglomont a 
vol. ii. p. 139; Sisniondiy Hist Icur fanatisme, ct a leur orgueil, 
des FranaaiSy toI. xxii. pp. 480, et qui 6toicnt d’autant plus ap- 
481. Rohan himself says plaudis qu’ils montroient plus do 

vol. i, p. 446) : je m’effor 9 ai de violence.’ Sismondiy Hist, des 
la separer.’ In a remarkable FrangaiSy vol. xxii. p. 478. 
lottcr, which Mornay wrote ten ‘ On confisqua les biciis 

years before this, he shows his des ^gliscs catholiques.’ Laval- 
apprehensions, of the evil that Ue des FrangaiSy vol. iii. p. 85 : 
would result from the increasing and see Capefigues liichclicUy 
violence of his party; and ho vol. i. p. 258. 
advises, ‘ quo nostro zMe soit ‘ Ils donnent des commis- 

tompero do prudonco.’ Mem. et sions d’ armor et de fairo des im- 
Cor respond, vol. xi, p. 122 ; and positions sur le peuple, et eo 
as to the divisions this caused sous leur grand sccau, qui ^toit 
among the Protestants, see pp. une Religion appuy^e sur uno 
154, 510, vol. xii. pp. 82, 265; croix, ayant en la main un livro 
and Sully y (Economies Eoyales, der6vangilo,foulant auxpiedsun 
vol. ix. pp. 350, 435. vieux squelette, qu’ils disoient 

‘ Les seigneurs du parti, et 5tro I’^glise remain o.’ Mhii. de 
surtoutle sage DupXessis Mornay, BichoiieUy vol. ii. p. 120. M. 
firent ce qu’ils purent pour en- Capofigue (BicJielieUy vol. i. p. 
gager les r^formes a ne pas pro- 259) says that this seal still 
voquer I’autorit^ royalo pour des exists ; but it is not even alluded 
causes qui ne pouvoient justifier to by a late writer {Fdicey Hist. 
uno guerre civile ; mais le pou- of the Protestants of FrancCy p. 
voir dans le parti avoit passS 240), who systematically sup- 
presque absolument aux hour- presses every fact unfavourable 
geois dos villes et aux ministres to his own party. 
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regulations, and organized the cstaLlishmcnt of what 
they called the Reformed Clnirches of France and of 
Bearn ; and, with a view to facilitate the exercise of 
their spiritual jurisdiction, they parcelled out Franco 
into eight circles, to each of which there was allotted 
a sm^arato general, who, however, was tO be accom- 
panmd by a clergyman, since the administration, in all 
its parts, was held responsible to that ecclesiastical 
assembly which called it into existence.*^® 

Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed 
by the spiritual leaders of the French Protestants ; men 
]>y nature destined to obscurity, and whose abilities were 
so despicable, tliat, notwithstanding them teni])orary 
importance, tin / have left no name in history. These 
insignificant j>riests, who, at the best, were only fit to 
mount the pulj)it of a country village, now arrogated to 
themselves tlie right of or'dering the affairs of France, 
imposing taxes upon Fnjnchirnm, confiscating ])ropertY, 
raising troops, levyt g^v^ar; and all this for the sakcj of 
])vopagating a creed, which was scouted by the country 
at large as a foul and mischievous heresy. 

In the face of these inordiiiafe pn ‘tensions, it wns 
evident that fhc French government had no choice, ('x- 
cept to abdicate its functions, or else take ai’iiis in ils 
own defence. AVhatcvcr may bo the popr.lai- notion 
respecting the necessary iidohranco of the Catholics, it. 
is an indisputable fact, lliat, early in the seventeenth 
centur^^, they displayed in France a spirit of forbear- 
ance, and a Christian cha’^ity, to winch the Pj*o1estnnts 
could make no ju'ctencc. During the twenty-two 
yeai’s which chapsed between the Fdict of Kantes and 
the Assembly of Roelielle, fhc government, notwdth- 
staiiding repeated pro\ ocations, never attacked the 


Le Vassor, Huif. clc Jjokis l*rot(*st.ant. was naturally pT‘<'ju- 
xni, vol. iv. p. lo7; Jinzin^ diced in favour of the Ilu^nie- 
dc Louis XIJI, vol. 11 . p. nots, says, that they liad csta- 
145; Benoist, Hist, de V F.dif de blished ‘imporiiim m nnperio 
Xautc.s, vol. ii. pp. t353-355 ; and he aeeribos to the A iolemco 
Capejiguds Eiclielu’u^ vol. i. p. of their rulers the war of 1621. 
258. Mosheim's Kccics. Hist. vol. ii. 

Even Mosheim, who, as u pp- 237, 238. 

VOL. II. ' 
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Protestants 2 nor did they make any attempt to de- 
stroy the privileges of a sect, which they were bound to 
consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had 
been deemed by their fathers to be one of the first 
duties of a Christian statesman. 

The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, first of 
Montpelier, and afterwards of Rochelle; neither of 
which, however, was very strictly preserved. But the 
difference in the views and intentions of the two parties 
corresponded to the difference between the classes which 
governed them. The Protestants, being influenced 
mainly by the clergy, made their object religious domi- 
nation. The Catholics being led by statesmen, aimed 
at temporal advantages. Thus it was, that circum- 
stances had in France so completely obliterated the 
original tendency of these two great sects, that, by a 
singular metamorphosis, the secular principle was now 
represented by the Catholics, and the theological prin- 
ciple by the Protestants. The authority of the clergy, 
and therefore the interests of superstition, were uj)- 
held by that very party which owed its origin to the 
diminution of both; they were, on the other hand, at- 
tacked by a party whose success had hitherto depended 
on the inci^ase of both. If the Catholics triumphed, 
the ecclesiastical power would bo weakened; if the 
Protestants triumphed, it would bo strengthened. Of 
this fact, so far as the Protestants are concerned, I have 
just given ample proof, collected from their proceedings, 
and from the language of their own synods. And tliat 
the opposite, or secular principle, predominated among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their undeviat- 
ing policy in the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis Xlll., 
but also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, 
their motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal 
to the church, that the pope, as the great protector of 
religion, thought himself bound to reprehend that dis- 
regard of theological interests which they displayed. 

Compare Mem, de Fonte- Flassan, Hist, de la Biplomaiie 
nay Mareuily vol. ii. p. 88, with Frangaise^ vol. ii. p. 351. 
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aud wliicli he considered to be a crying and unpardon- 
able offence. In 1622, only one year after the struggle 
between the Protestants and Catholics had begun, he 
strongly remonstrated with the French government 
upon the notorious indecency of which they were guilty, 
in carrying on war against heretics, not for the purpose 
(jf Suppressing the heresy, but merely with a view of 
procuring for the state those temporal advantages which, 
in the opinion of all pious men, ought to be regarded 
as of subordinate importance. 

If, at this juncture, the Protestants had carried the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, per- 
haps irrcj)arable. For no one, who is acquainted ^vith 
the temper :iMfl character of the French Calvinists, 
can donbt, that if thov had obtained possession of the 
government, they would hav'^e revived those religious 
persecutions which, so tar as their power extended, they 
had already attempted to enforce. Not only in their 
writings, but even ^ . th ? edicts of their assemblies, we 
lind ample proof ol that meddling and intolerant spirit 
which, in every age, has characterized ecclesiastical 
h‘gislation. Indeed, such a spirit is the legitimate con- 
sequence of the fundamental assumption from which 
theological lawgivers usually start. The clergy are 
taught to consider that their paramount duly is to j^re- 
serve the purity of the faith, and guard it against the 
invasions of heresy. Whenever, therefore, they rise to 
power, it almost invariably happens, that they carry 
into politics the habits they have contracted in their 
profession ; and having long been accustonitd to con- 
sider religious error as criminal, they now naturally 
attempt to make it penal. And as all the European 

Soo the paper of instruc- tercsso.’ Bazin {Hist, de Louus 
tions from Pope Gregory XV. XlIJ^ vol. ii. p. 320) sayp, that 
in the appendix to Banke, die liichelicu attacked the Hugue- 
Rom, Fdpste^ vol. hi. pp. 173. nots ‘sans aucune id^o do pers^- 
174 : ‘ Die Hauptsacbe aber ist ciition roligienso.’ See, to the 
was er dem Kbnige von Frank- same effect, Captjiguc's Bicheheu, 
reich vorstellen soil: 1, dass or vol. i. p. 274; and the candid 
'ja nicht den Verdacht auf sich admissions of the Protestant Le 
Taden werdo als verfulgo er die Vassor, in his/7i&'j5. fZcXoMis JYTZZ, 
Protestanten bloss aus Staatsin- vol. v. p. 11. 

2 ' 
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countries liuve, in the period of their ignorance, been 
once ruled by the clergy, just so do we &id in the law- 
books of every land those traces of their power which 
the progress of knowledge is gradually effacing. Wo 
find the professors of the dominant creed enacting laws 
against the professors of other creeds : laws sometimes 
to burn them, sometimes to exile them, sometimes to 
take away their civil rights, sometimes only to take 
away their political rights. These are the different gra- 
dations through which persecution passes ; and by ob- 
serving w'hich, we may measure, in any country, the 
energy of the ecclesiastical spirit. At the same tmi{‘, 
tlie theoiy by wliich such measures are supported 
generally gives rise to other measures of a soincvvhat- 
ditfereiit, though of an analogous character. For*, by 
extending tho authority of law to opinions as well ;is 
to ac*ts, the basis of k'gislation becomes dangerously 
enlarged; the individuality and inde})endence of cacti 
man ar‘e invaded; and encouragement is given to the; 
enactment of intrusive and vexatious regulations, whicli 
arc supposed to perform for morals the service that the 
other class of laws performs for* religion. Under pr(‘- 
tcnce of favouring the practice of virtue, and maintain- 
ing the purity of society, men are troubled in tlicir must 
ordinary pursuits, in the commonest occurrences of liii% 
in their amusements, nay, even in the very dross they 
may be inclined to wear. That this is what has actually 
been done, must be known to whoever has looked into 
the writings of the fathers, into the canons of Christian 
councils, into the different systems of ecclesiastical law, 
or into the sermons of the earlier clerg^^. Indeed, all 
this is so natural, that regulations, conceived in the saiiie 
spirit, were drawn up for the government of Geniwaby 
the Calvinist clergy, and for the government of Fngland 
by Ai’chbishop ■ Cranraer and his coadjutors; while a 
tendency, precisely identical, may be observed in the 
legislation of the Puritans, and to give a still later in- 
stance, in that of the Methodists. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, in France, the Protestant clergy, having 
great power among tlieir own party, should enforce a 
similar discipline. Thus, to mention only a few exam- 
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pies, tliey forbacle any one to go to a theatre, or even 
to witness the performance of private theatricals.*^^ 
They looked ujjon dancing as an ungodly amusement, 
and, tlujrefore, they not only strictly prohibited it, but 
they ordered that all dancing-masters should be admo- 
nished by the spiritual power, and desired to abandon 
so unchristian a prolession. If, however, the admoni- 
tion failed in olfocjting its purpose, the dancing-masters, 
thus remaining obdurate, were to be excommunicated.*^® 
Wilh tli(i same jiioiis care did the clergy supenn tend 
other malters equally important. Jn one of their 
syjiods, they ordered that all persons should abstain 
from wearing gay apparel, and should arrange 
th(‘ir hair w/h becoming modesly.*”® In another 
synod, they forba(h> women to paint; and they 
deedared that if, after this injunction, any woman 
])(‘rsistc‘d in painting, she should not be allowed to re- 
c('i\e the sacrament To their own clergy, as the 
instructors and sic ‘herds of the flock, there was paid 
ail atimition still niore sci’upuloiis. The ministers of 
the Word were permitted to teach Hebrew, because He- 
brew is a sacred dialect, un contaminated by pro bine 
writci’s. But the Greek language, which coniains all 
Ihe ])hllosophy and nearly all ihe wisdom of anti- 
(piity, was to be discouraged, its study laid aside, ils 
])n>lcssorship sii])presRed.*‘^ And, in order that the 
mind iiiight not be distracted from spiritual things, the 
study of chemistry was likewise forbidden ; such a mere 
carthl}^ jjursuit being incompatible with the habits of 


’■* Quid's Sf/uoflicomn Gal’ 
If a, vol. 1 . j). (j‘2. 

J/)id. \ol. i. pp. Ivii, 17, 
i:n, vol. ii. p. 171. 

‘And both sexes are re- 
quired to keep modesty in their 
hair,’ &c. 3i(l. vol. i. p. 119. 

Quick's Synodicutiy vol. i. 
p. IGo. 

The. synod of Aloz. in 1G‘20, 
pays, *A minister may at the 
Fame time be professor in di- 
VJiJjty <ind of the Hebrew tongue. 


But it IB not f--)emly for him to 
profess the Greek also, because 
the inos» of liis employment -will 
1)0 taken up in the exposition of 
Pagan and profane authors, un- 
l(3ss ho bo discharged from the 
ministry.’ Quick's Si/noditou, 
vol. li p. 57. Throe years later, 
the synod of C-harenton pup- 
pressed altogether tlie Greek 
jjrofessorships, ‘ as Ixung super- 
fluous and of .small prolit.’ Ih.d. 
vol. ii. p. 115. 
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the sacred profession.'^® Lest, however, in spite of 
these precautions, knowledge should still creep in among 
the Protest^ts, other measures were taken to prevent 
even its earliest approach. The clergy, entirely forget- 
ting that right of private judgment upon which their 
sect was founded, became so anxious to protect the un- 
wary from error, that they forbade any person to print 
or publish a work without the sanction of the church ; 
in other words, without the sanction of the clergy them- 
selves.'®® When, by these means, they had destroyed 
the possibility of free inquiry, and, so far as they were 
able, had put a stop to the acquisition of all real know- 
ledge, they proceeded to guard against another circum- 
stance to which their measures had given rise. For, 
several of the Protestants, seeing that under such a 
system, it was impossible to educate their famihes with 
advantage, sent their children to some of those cele- 
brated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound education 
could then be obtained. But the clergy, so soon as they 
heard of this practice, put an end to it, by excommuni- 
cating the offending parents ;'®' and to this there was 
added an order forbidding them to admit into their own 
private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic 
religion. '®2 Such was the way in which the French 
Protestants were watched over and protected by theii* 
spiritual masters. Even the minutest matters were not 
beneath the notice of these great legislators. They 
ordered that no person should go to a ball or masque- 
I'adc ;'®^ nor ought any Christian to look at the tricks 
of conjurors, or at the famous game of goblets, or at 
the puppet-show ; neither was ho to be present at mor- 
ris-dances ; for all such amusements should be sup- 
pressed by the magistrates, because they excite curiosity, 

'’*ThesynodofSt. Maixant, in QuieJ^s BymdAoon^ vol. i. 

1609, orders that * colloquies and pp. Iv. 235, 419, vol. ii. pp. 201, 
synods shall have a watchful eye 509, 515. Compare Benoisty 
over those ministers who study Hist, de VEdit de Nantes^ vol. ii. 
chemi stry, and grievously reprove p. 4 7 3 . 

andconsurethem.’iZ»ttZ.vol.i.p.314. Quick's Synodtcoriy vol. ii. 

Ibid. vol. i. pp. 140, 194, p. 81. 
vol. ii. p. 110. Ibid. vol. ii.p. 174. 
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cause expense, waste time.^®^ Another thing to be at- 
tended to, is the names that are bestowed in baptism. 
A child may liave two Christian names, though one is 
preferable.^®® Great care, however, is to be observed 
in their selection. They ought to be taken from the 
Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel ; 
neiffeer should any infant receive a name which has 
been formerly used by the Pagans.^®® When the chil- 
dren are grown up, there are other regulations to which 
they must be subject. The clergy declared that the 
faithful must by no means let their hair grow long, lest 
by so doing they indulge in the luxury of ‘ lascivious 
curls.* ^®^ They are to make their garments in such a 
manner as fn ryoid ‘the new-fangled fashions of the 
world : * they are to have no tassels to their dress : their 
gloves must be without silk and ribbons : they are to 
abstain from fardingales : they are to beware of wide 
sleeves.^®® 

Those readers wV , have not studied the history of 
ecclesiastical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to 
find, that men of gravity, men who had reached 
the years of discretion, and were assembled together 
in solemn council, should evince such a prying and 
puerile spirit ; that they should display such mise- 
rable and childish imbecility. But, whoever will take 
a wider survey of human affairs, will be inclined to 

* All Christian magistrates to observe herein Christian sim- 
are advised not in the least to plicity.’ /did. vol. i. p. 178. 
suffer them, because it feeds /did. vol. i. pp. xlvi. 26. 

foolish curiosity, puts upon un- I quote the language of the 

necessary expenses, and wastes synod of Castres, in 1626. /did. 
time.’ /did. vol. i. p. 194. vol. ii. p. 174. 

This was a very knotty Quick' ^ Si/nodvcon, vol. i. 

question for the theologians ; but p. 166, vol. ii. pp. 7, 174, 674, 
it was at length decided in the 683. In the same way, the 
affirmative by the synod of Sau- Spanish clergy, early in the 
mur : ‘On the 13th article of present century, attempted to 
the same chapter, the deputies of regulate the dress of women. 
Poictou demanded, whether two ^e^Dodlado's Letters from Spaing 
names might be given a child at pp. 202-205 : a good illiisti’ation 
baptism ? To which it was re- of the identity of the ecclosiasti- 
plied : The thing was indifferent ; cal spirit, whether it be Catholic 
however, parents were advised or Protestant. 
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blame, not so much the legislators, as the system of 
which the legislators formed a part. For as to the 
men themselves, they merely acted after their kind. 
They only followed the traditions in which they wei-e 
bred. By virtue of their profession, they had been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to power, it was natural that they should carry those 
views into effect ; thus transplanting into the law-book 
the maxims they had already preached in the pulpit. 
Whenever, therefore, we read of meddling, inquisitive, 
and vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, we should remember, that they are but tlio 
legitimate result of tho ecclesiastical spirit; and that 
the way to remedy such grievances, or to prevent their 
occurrence, is not by vainly labouring to change the 
tendencies of that class from whence they proceed, 
but rather by confining the class within its proper 
limits, by jealously guarding against its earliest en- 
croachments, by taking every opportunity of lessening 
its influence, and finally, when the progress of society 
will justify so .great a step, by depriving it of that poli- 
tical and legislative power which, though gradually 
falling from its hands, it is, even in the most civilized 
countries, still allowed in some degree to retain. 

But, setting aside these general considei'ations, it 
will, at all events, be admitted, that I have collected 
sufficient evidence to indicate what would have hap- 
pened to France, if tho Protestants had obtained the 
upper hand. After the facts which I have brought 
forward, no one can possibly doubt, that if such a 
misfortune had occurred, the liberal, and, considering 
the age, the enlightened policy of Henry IV. and 
Louis would have been destroyed, in order to 

make way for that gloomy and austere system, which, 
in every age aiid in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical power. To 
put, therefore, tho question in its proper form, in- 
stead of saying that there was a war between hostile 
creeds, we should rather say that there was a war 
between rival classes. It was a contest, not so mucli 
between tho Catholic religion and the Protestant re- 
ligion, as between Catholic laymen and Protestant 
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clergy. It was a struggle between temporal interests 
and theological interests, — between the spirit of the 
present and the spirit of the past. And the point now 
at issue was, whether France should be governed by 
the civil power or by the spiritual power, — ^whether 
she should be ruled according to the large views of 
sedhlar statesmen, or according to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood. 

The Protestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and being, moreover, inflamed by 
a religious zeal unknown to their opponents, might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have succeeded in their 
hazardous attempt ; or, at all events, they might have 
protracted tlie "'•truggle for an indefinite period. But, for- 
tunately for I’rance, in 1624, only three years after the 
war began, Richelieu assumed the direction of the go- 
vernment. He had for some years been the secret adviser 
of the qiicen-mother, into whose mind he had always 
inculcated the nece^ >it} of complete toleration. When 
])laced at the head of affairs, he pm’sued the same 
])olicy, and attempted in every way to conciliate the 
Protestants. The clergy of his own party were con- 
stantly urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose 
]>resence they thought polluted Franco. But Riche- 
lieu, having only secular objects, refused to embitter 
the contest by turning it into a religious war. He was 
determined to chastise the rebellion, but ho would not 
punish the heresy. Even while the war was raging, 
ho would not revoke those edicts of toleration by 
which the full liberty of religious worship was granted 

On his influence over her urgiiiiQ: him ‘ assl^ger la Rochelle, 
in and after 1616, see Le Vassor, et clidtitr ou, pour mieux dire, 
Hist, de Louis XIIU vol. ii. p. exteriiiiiier les huguenots, touto 
608 ; Mem. de Vontchartrain^ autre aftaire cessante.’ Bazin, 
vol. ii. p. 240 ; Mem. de MonU Hist, de JjO'xis XIII, vol. ii. p. 
qlaty vol. i. p. 23 ; and compare, 276. See also, on the anxiety of 
'in Mem. de lihcJielieu, vol. ii. pp. the clergy in the reign of Louis 
198-200, the curious arguments XIII. to destroy the Protestants, 
which he put in her mouth re- Benoist, Hist, de V Kditde Nantes, 
specting the impolicy of making vol. ii. pp. 155, 166, 232, 245, 
war on the Protestants. 338, 37H, 379, 427 ; Sismondi, 

In 1625, the Archbishop Hist, des Fran^ais, vol. xxii. 
of Lyons wrote to Richelieu, p.-485. 
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to the Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed 
signs of compunction, or at all events of fear, he pub- 
licly confilrmed the Edict of Nantes, and he granted 
them peace ; although, as he says, he knew that by 
doing so he should fall under the suspicion of those ‘ who 
so greatly affected the name of zealous Catholics.* 

A few months afterwards, war again broke out; and 
then it was that Ricihelieu determined on that cele- 
brated siege of Rochelle, which, if brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, was sure to be a decisive blow against 
the French Protestants. That he was moved to this 
hazardous undertaking solely by secular considerations 
is evident, not only from the general spirit of his prece- 
ding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct. 
With the details of this famous siege history is not 
concerned, as such matters have no value except to mili- 
tary readers. It is enough to say that, in 1628, Rochelle 
was taken; and the Protestants, who had been induced 
by their clergy to continue to resist long after relief 
was hopeless, and who, in consequence, had suffered the 
most dreadful hardships, were obliged to surrender at 
discretion. The privileges of the town were revoked, 
and its magistrates removed ; but the great minister 
by whom these things were effected, still abstained from 
that rcligidus persecution to which he was urged. 


'®‘ He confirmed it in March 
1626; Flassan, Hist, de la l)i- 
jplomatie Frangaisef vol. ii.p. 399; 
and also in the preceding Janu- 
ary. See Benoist^ Hist, de VEdit 
de Nantes^ vol. ii. appendix, 
pp. 77, 81. 

‘ Ceux qui affectent autant 
le nom de z616s catholiques.' 
Mem. de Richelieu, roL iii. p. 16 ; 
and at p. 2, he, in the same year 
(1626), says, that he was op- 
posed by those who had ‘ un trop 
ardent etpr6cipit6 d^sir de miner 
les huguenots/ 

Sismondi, Hist, des Fran- 
gab, vol. xxiii. p. 66. 


On the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, see extract from the 
Dupuis Mss., in Capcfiguds Riche- 
lieu, vol. i. p. 351. Fontonay 
Mareuil, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, says, that the besieged, in 
some instances, ate their own 
children; and that the burial- 
grounds were guarded, to prevent 
the corpses from being dug up 
and turned into food. Mem. de 
Fontenay Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 119. 

And in which he would 
most assuredly have been sup- 
ported by Louis XIII. ; of whom 
an intelligent writer says : ‘ H 
^toitplpin do pi6t4 etde zkepour 
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He granted to the Protestants the toleration which he 
had offered at an earlier period, and he formally con- 
ceded the free exercise of their public worship.^®® But, 
such was their infatuation, that because he likewise 
restored the exercise of the Catholic religion, and thus 
ga^ to the conquerors the same liberty' that he had 
granted to the conquered, the Protestants murmured 
at the indulgence ; they could not bear the idea that 
their eyes should be offended by the performance of 
Popish rites. their indignation waxed so high, 

that in the next year they, in another part of France, 
again rose in arms. As, however, they were now 
stripped of their principal resources, they were easily 
defeated ; p'nd, llicir existence as a political faction 
being destroyed, they were, in reference to their reli- 
gion, treated by Richelieu in the same manner as 
before. To the Protestants generally, he confirmed 
the privilege of preaching and of performing the other 
ceremonies of thei’ creed. To their leader, Rohan, 
he granted an amnesty, and, a few years afterwards, 
employed him in important public services. After this, 
the hopes of the party were destroyed ; they never 

lo service de Diou et pour la leiir villo.^ Cap^gue^s Bichclieu^ 
p:randeur do Tegliso ; ot sa plus vol. i. p. 359. 
sensible joie, on prenant La Ko- ‘ D^s qu’il ne s’agit plus 

clitillo et les autres places qiiil d’un parti politique, il conceda, 
prit, fut do ponsor qu’il chasse- commo a la Eochelle, la liberty 
roit do son royaumo les h6re- de conscience et la faculty do 
tiques, ot qu’il le purgeroit par precho.’ Capefigues Richelieu^ 
cette voie des differontos re- vol. i. p. 381. Compare S^med- 
ligions qui gdtent ot infoctent ley's Hist, of the Reftyrmed i?t’- 
I’cgliso do Dieu.’ Mem. de Mot- ligion in France, vol. iii. p. 201, 
tcvdle, vol. i. p. 426, edit. Petitot, with Mi noircs de Richelieu^ vol. 
1824. iv. p. 484. 

Bazin, Hist, de Louis XIII, *The Edict of Nismes, in 

vol. ii. p. 423 ; Sismondi, Hist. 1629, an important document, 
des Fran{)ais, vol. xxiii. p. 77 ; will be found in QuieJes Synodi- 
Capefique's Richelieu, vol. i. p. con, vol. i. pp. xcvi.-ciii., and in 
367 ; Mem. de Fontenay Marcud, Benoist, Hist, de V Edit deU antes, 
vol. ii. p. 122. vol. ii. appendix, pp. 92-98 ; and 

‘Les huguenots murmu- a commentary on it in Bazin, 
raient do voir le r6tablissemont Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. iii. pp. 
de r^glise roraaine au sein de 36-38. M. Bazin, unfortunately 
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again rose in arms, nor do we find any mention of them 
nntil a nuich later period, when they were barbarously 
persecuted by Louis XIV. But from all such into- 
lerance Richelieu sedulously abstained; and having 
now cleared the land from rebellion, he embarked in 
that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have 
already given some account, and in which he clearly 
showed that his proceedings against the Protestants 
had not been caused by hatred of their religious tenets. 
For, the same party which he attacked at home, ho 
supported abroad. Ho put down the French Protest- 
ants, because they were a turbulent faction that troubled 
the state, and wished to suppress the exercise of all 
opinions unfavourable to themselves. But so far from 
carrying on a crusade against their religion, he, as I 
have already observed, encouraged it in other countries ; 
and, though a bishop of the Catholic church, he did 
not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and by force of 
arms, to support the Protestants against the House 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor 
of Germany, and uphold the Calvinists against the 
King of Spain. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw a slight, though, I 
trust, a clear outline, of the events which took place in 
Franco during the reign of Louis XITT., and particularly 
during that part of it which included the administration 
of Richelieu. But such occurrences, important as they 
are, only formed a single phase of that larger develop- 
ment which was now displaying itself in nearly every 
branch of the national intellect. They were the mere 
political expression of that bold and sceptical spirit 
which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions of 
men. For, the government of Richelieu was successful, 
as well as pjjogressive ; and no government can unite 
these two qualities, unless its measures harmonize with 


for the reputation of this other- Hist, ae VEdit de Nantes, vol. ii. 
wise valuable work, never quotes p. 632. Compare Sir Thomas 
his authorities. Hanmer’s account of France in 

In 1633, their own histo- 1648, in Bunhury's Correspond, 
rian says: ‘les R^formez ne o/Rlrm?7icr, p. 309, Lond. 1838. 
faisoient plus de party.' Benoist, 



the feelings and temper of tlie age. Such an adminLs- 
tration, though it facilitates progress, is not the cause 
of it, but is rather its measure and symptom. The cause 
of the progress lies far deeper, and is governed hy the 
general tendency of the time. And as the dinerent 
tendencies observable in successive generations depend 
onikhe differenco in their knowledge, it is evident, that 
Ave can only understand the working of the tendencies, 
by taking a wide view of the amount and character of 
the knowledge. To comprehend, therefore, the real 
nature of the great advance made during the reign of 
Louis XIII., it becomes necessary that I should lay bc- 
ibre the reader some evidence respecting those higher 
and more important facts, which historians are apt to 
neglect, but without which the study of tlie past is an 
idle and trivial pursuit, and history itself a baiTen field, 
Avhicli, bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that 
is Avasted on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a ve’/ observable fact, that Avhilc Riche- 
lieu, Avilh such exir i ordinary boldness, Avas secularizing 
■flic Avhole system of French politics, and by his disregard 
of' ancient inter'ests, Avas setting at naught the most 
ancient traditions, a course precisely similar was being 
]ou7‘sued, in a still higher department, by a man greater 
tliau lie ; by one, Avho, if I may express my oAvn opinion, 
is the most profound among the many eminent thinkers 
France has produced. I speak of Rene Descartes, of 
Avhom the least that can be said is, that he effected a 
rcA^olution more decisive than has ever been brought 
about by any other single mind. With his mere phy- 
sical discoA^eries we are not noAv epneerned, because in 
this Introduction I do not pretend to trace the progress 
of science, except in those epochs A^hich indicate a ncAV 
turn in the habits of national thought. But I may 
i*eniind the reader, that he was the first avIio successfully 
applied algebra to geometry that he pointed out the 

201 Thomas {Eloge, in CEuvres this, in the highest sense, is 
de Descartes, vol. i. p. 32) says, strictly true ; for although Vieta 
‘cet in'strument, e’est Descartes and two or tlirce others in the 
qui I’a cr46; e’est Tapplication sixteenth century had anticipated 
de I’algehre a la g^omelrie.’ And this step, wo owo entirely to 
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important law of the sines that in an age in which 
optical instruments were extremely imperfect, he dis- 
covered the changes to which light is subjected in the 
eye by the crystalline lens that he directed attention 
to the consequences resulting from the weight of the 

Lescartes the magnificent dis- See the interesting remarks 


covery of the possibility of 
applying algebra to the geometry 
of curves, he being undoubtedly 
the first who expressed them by 
algebraic equations. See 
tttcla^ Hist, des Mathemat. vol. i. 
pp. 704, 705, vol. ii. p. 120, vol. 
iii. p. 64. 

The statements of Huy- 
gens and of Isaac Vossius to the 
effect that Descartes had seen 
the papers of Snell before pub- 
lishing his discovery, are unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence; 
at least none' of the historians of 
science, so far as I am aware, 
have brought forward any. So 
strong, however, is the disposi- 
tion of mankind at large to de- 
preciate great men, and so gene- 
ral is the desire to convict them 
of plagiarisfti, that this charge, 
improbable in itself, and only 
resting on the testimony of two 
envious rivals, has been not only 
revived by modern writers, but 
has been, even in our own time, 
spoken of as a well-established 
and notorious fact ! The flimsy 
basis of this accusation is clearly 
exposed by M. Bordas Demoulin, 
in his valuable work Le Cartesi- 
anisme, Paris, 1843, vol. ii. pp. 
9-12 ; while, on Ihe other side of 
the question, I refer with regret 
to SirD. Brewster on the Br ogress 
of Optics, Second Beport of 
British Association, -pp. 309, 310 ; 
and to WhewdVs Hist, of the In^ 
dvctive Sciences, vol. ii. pp. 379, 
602, 603, 


of Sprengel {Hist, de la Medecine, 
vol. iv. pp. 271, 272), and (Euvres 
de Descartes, Yol. iv. pp. 371 seq. 
What makes this the more obser- 
vable is this : that the study of 
the crystalline lens was neg- 
lected long after the death of 
Descartes, and no attempt made 
for more than a hundred years 
to complete his views by ascer- 
taining its intimate structure. 
Indeed, it is said (7'komso?i’s 
Animal Chemistry, p. 612) that 
the crystalline lens and the two 
humours were first analyzed in 
1802. Com\>eLvc Simon' s Ammul 
Chemistn/, vol. ii. pp. 419-421 
Henle, Traite d' Anatomic, vol. i. 
p. 357 ; Lepelletier, Bhysiologie 
Medicale, vol. iii. p. 160 ; Mayo's 
Human Physiol., p. 279 ; Blam- 
ville. Physiol, comparee, vol. iii. 
pp. 325-328 ; none of whom 
refer to any analysis earlier than 
the nineteenth century. I notice 
this partly as a contribution to 
the history of our knowledge, 
and partly as proving how slow 
men have been in following Des- 
cartes, and in completing his 
views ; for, as M. Blan\dl]o 
justly observes, the chemical 
laws of the lens must be under- 
stood, before we can exhaustively 
generalize the optical laws of its 
refraction ; so that, in fact, the 
researches of Berzelius on the eye 
are complemental to those of 
Descartes. The theory of the 
limitation of the crystalline lens 
according to the descending scale 
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atmosphere and that he, moreover, detected the 
causes of the rainbow, that singular phenomenon, with 
which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some theological super- 
stitions are still connected. 20® At the same time, and 
as if to combine the most varied forms of excellence, 
he is not only allowed to be the first geometrician of the 

of^he animal kingdom, and tho 


connexion between its develop- 
ment and a general increase of 
sensuous perception, seem to 
have been little studied ; but Dr. 
Grant ( Comparative Anatomy, 
p. 252) thinks that the lens exists 
in some of the rotifeni ; w'hile in 
regard to its I find a curi- 

ous statement in MiUlt^rs Phy- 
siology, vol. i. p. 460, that after 
its removal in mammals, it has 
been reproduced by its matrix, 
the capsule. (If this can bo re- 
lied on, it will tell a** binst the 
suggestion of Schwann, who sup- 
poses, in his Mioroscogwal Bc- 
searchcs, 1847, pp. 87, 88, tliat 
its mode of life is vegetable, and 
that it is not ‘ a secretion of its 
capsule’). As to its probable 
existence in the hydrozoa, soo 
Bymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 
1856, p. 96, ‘regarded either as 
a crystalline lens, or an otolithe ; ’ 
and as to its embryonic develop- 
ment, see Burdach, Traite de 
Physiologie, vol. iii. pp 435-438. 

Torricelli first weighed tho 
air in 1643. Brandds Cliemistry, 
vol. i. p. 360 ; Leslie's Natural 
Philosophy, p. 419 : but there is 
a letter from Descartes, written 
as early as 1631, ‘ oi!i il expliquo 
le ph^nom^ne de la suspension 
du mercure dans un tii^au fermc 
par en haut, en I’attribuant au 
poids de la colonne d’air 41ev6e 
jusqu’au dela des niies.’ Bordas 
Bemoulin, le Cariisianisme, vol. 
i. p. 311. And Montucla {Hist. 


des Mathemat. vol. ii. p. 205) 
says of Descartes, ‘ nous avons 
des preuves quo ce pliilosopho 
reconnut avant Torricelli la 
pesanteur do fair.’ Descartes 
himself says, that ho suggested 
the subsequent experiment of 
Pascal. (Euvres de Descartes, 
vol. X. pp. 344, 351. 

Dr. Whewell, who has 
treated Descartes with marked 
injustice, does nevertheless allow 
that he is ‘ the genuine author of 
the explanation of the rainbow.’ 
Hist, of the Indue. Sciences, vol. 
ii. pp. 380, 384. See also Boyle's 
Worhs, vol. iii. p. 189; Thom- 
sons Hist, of the Boyal Society, 
p. 364 : Hallam's Lit. of Europe, 
vol. iii. p. 205 ; (Euvres de 
Descartes, vol. i. pp. 47, 48, vol. 
V. pp. 265-284. On the theory 
of the rainbow as known in the 
present century, see Kaemtz, 
Course of Meteorology, pp. 440- 
445 ; and Forbes on Meteorology, 
pp. 125-130, in Report of British 
Association for 1840. Compare 
Leslies Natural Philosophy, p. 
531 ; Pouillet, EUmens de Phy- 
sique, vol. ii. p. 788. 

206 Hebrew notion of the 
rainbow is well known ; and for 
the ideas of other nations on 
this subject, see PricharJs 
Physical History of Mankind, 
vol. V. pp. 154, 176; Kame's 
Sketches if the History of Man, 
vol. iv. p. 252, Edinb. 1788; and 
Burdache's Physiologic, vol. v. pp. 
646, 547, Paris, 1839. 
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age,*®^ but by the clearness and admirable precision of 
bis style, he became one of the founders of French 
prose. 20 ® * And although he was constantly engaged in 
those lofty inquiries into the nature of the human mind, 
which can never be studied without wonder, I had 
almost said can never be read without awe, he combined 
with them a long course of laborious experiment upon 
the animal frame, widch raised him to the highest rank 
among the anatomists of his time. 200 The great dis- 
covery made by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, 
was neglected by most of his contemporaries but it 


Thomas calls him ‘ le plus 
grand g^ometre do son si6cle.’ 
(Eui'res de Descartes, toI. i. p. 89. 
Sir W. Hamilton {Discussions on 
Philosophy, p. 271) says, ‘the 
greatest matliemetician of the 
age and Montucla can find no 
one but Plato to compare with 
him : ‘ On ne sauroit donner uno 
id^e plus juste de ce qu’a et6 
r^poque de Descartes dans la 

geometric ancienne 

De meme enfin que Platon pr6- 
para par sa decoiivertc colles des 
Archiraedc, dcs Ajiollonius, &c., 
on peut dire quo Descartes a 
jett^ Ics fondemeris de celles 
qui illustrent mijourd’hui les 
Newton, les Leibnitz, &o.’ 
Montucla, Hist, des Mathemat. 
vol. ii. p. 112. 

‘ Descartes joint encore a 
sps autres litres, celuid’aToir el 6 
un des createurs de notrclangue.’ 
Biog. JJniv. vol. xi. p. 154. Sir 
Janies Mackintosh {Dissert, on 
Ethical Philos, p. 186) has also 
noticed theinfiut.:.ce of Descartes 
in forming the style of French 
writers; and I think that M. 
Cousin has somewhere made a 
similar remark. 

200 Thomas says, * Descartes out 
aussi la gloire d’etre un des pre- 
miers anatomistes de son sikde.* 


(Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 
55; see also p. 101. In 1639, 
Descartes WTites to Morsennt} 
{(Euvres, vol. viii. p. 100) that he 
had been engaged ‘ depuis onze 
ans * in studying comparative 
anatomy by dissection. Compare 
p. 174, and vol. i. pp. 175-184. 

Dr. Whowcll {Hist, of the 
Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p.440 ) 
says '. ‘ It w as for the most part 
readily accepted by his country- 
men ; but that abroad it had to 
encounter considerable opposi- 
tion.’ For this no authority is 
quoted; and yet one would bo 
glad to know who told Dr. 
AVliewell that the discovery was 
readily aecepted. 80 far from 
meeting in England wdth ready 
acceptance, it was during many 
years mo.^t universally deniecl. 
Aubrey was assiu’ed by Harvey 
that, in cfinscqueiice of his book 
on the Circulation of the Blood, 
ho lost much of his practice, w^as 
believed to bo crackbrainwl, and 
was opposed by ‘ all the phy- 
sicians.’ Aubrey's Letters and 
lAves, vol. ii. p. 383. Dr. 
Willis {Life of Harvey, p. xli., 
in Harvey's Works, edit. Syden- 
ham Society, 184 7) says ‘HarxWs 
views were at first rejected al- 
most universally.’ Dr. Elliotson 
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was at once recognized by Descartes, who made it tbe 
basis of the physiological part of his work on Man.*^^ 
He likewise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by 
Aselli,*^^ which, like every great truth yet laid before 
the world,, was, at its first appearance, not only dis- 
believed, but covered with ridicule.^^s * 
t^These things might have been sufficient to rescue 
even the physical labours of Descartes from the attacks 
constantly made on them by men who either have not 
studied his works, or else, having studied them, are 
unable to understand their merit. But the glory of 
Descartes, and the influence he exercised over his age, 
do not depend even on such claims as these. Putting 
them aside, he is the author of what is emphatically 
called Modern Philosophy.®^^ He is the originator of 

{Human Physiology t p. 194) Renourdf Hist, de la Medecim^ 
says, *His immemate reward vol. ii. p. 163. See also 
was general ridicule and abuse, Hemoidin, le Carthianismef vol. 
and a great diminii' on of his ii. p. 324; and (Euvres de Bes^ 
practice.’ Broussais {Examen des cartes^ vol. i. pp. 68, 179, vol. iv. 
Doctrines Medicales, vol. i. p. pp. 42, 449, vol. ix.pp. 159, 332. 
vii.) says, ‘Harvey passa pour Compare WUlids Life of Harvey^ 
fou quand il annon(;a la de- p. xlv., in Harveys Works. 
couverte do la circulation.* * Les veines blanches, dites 

Pinally, Sir William Temple, lact^es, qu’Asellius a d^couvertes 
who belongs to the generation depiiis peu dans le m^sent^re.* 
subsequent to Harvey, and who, De la Formation du Foetus, sec. 
indeed, was not born until some 49, in (Euvres de Descartes, vol. 
years after the discovery was iv. p. 483. 

made, mentions it in his works *** Even Harvey denied it to 
in such a manner as to show that the last. Sprengel, Hist, de la 
even then it was not universally Med. vol. iv. pp. 203, 204. Corn- 
received by educated men. See pare Harvefs Works, edit, 
two curious passages, which have Sydenham Soc. pp. 605, 614. 
escaped the notice of the his- M. Cousin {Hist, de la 

torians of physiology, in Works Philos. IT. sferie, vol. i. p. 39) 
of Sir W. Temple, vol. iii. pp. says of Descartes, * Son premier 
293, 469, 8 VO., 1814. ouvrage 6crit en fran^ais est de 

*** ‘ Taken by Descartes as tbe 1637. C’ est done de 1637 que 
basis of his physiology, in his date la philosopbie modeme.* 
work on Man.’ Whewelfs Hist. See the same work, I. sferie, vol. 
of the Indue. Sciences, vol. iii. iii. p. 77 ; and compare Stewart* s 
p. 441. ‘E6n6 Descartes se Philos, of the Mind, vol i. pp. 

declara un des premiers en favour 14, 629, with Efoge de Parent, in 
de la doctrine de la circulation.* (^vres de Fontendle, Paris, 
VOL. ri. < 
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flbcat system vdjBl merthed of meta|)liysics, wHich, 
jiotwithstandmg its errors, has the midoubted merit of 
iayiiig ^ven a 'wonderftil impTilse to the European 
mind, and communicated to it an activity which has 
'been made available for other purposes of a different 
character. Besides this, and superior to it, there is 
another obligation which we are under to the memory 
of Descartes. He deserves the gratitude of posterity, 
not so much on account of what he built up, as on 
account of what he pulled down. His life was one great 
■and successful warfare against the prejudices and tra- 
editions of men. He was great as a creator, but he was 
Ifiar greater as a destroyer. In this respect he was tho 
taie successor of Luther, to whose labours his own were 
the fitting supplement. He completed what the great 
German reformer had left undone.®^® He bore to the old 
systems of philosophy precise^ the same relation that 
Luther bore to the old systems of religion. He was 
■the great reformer and liberator of the European intel- 
lect. To prefer, therefore, even the moat successful 
discoverers, of physical laws to this great innovator and 
'disturber of tradition, is just as if we should prefer 
inowledge to freedom, and believe that science is better 
4han liberty. We must, indeed, always be grateful to 
those emment thinkers, to whose labours we are in- 
'debted for that vast body of physical truths which we 
now possess. But, let us reserve the full measure of 
•OUT homage for those far greater men, who havo not 
hesitated to attack and destroy the most iuveterato 
prejudices : men who, by removing the pressure of tra- 

1766, vol. V. p. ‘444, and voL vi. relipon, le g 6 jiie'fran 9 ais si actif 
p. 318 : * Carttsien, ou, si Ton et si prompt Timportait dans la 
vsut, j^losophe modeme.' philosophie, at Ton pout dire a la 

%eBcartes'’^ait ttablidsns double gloire de TAllemagne et 
le domaine de la pens^e do la France qne Descartes est lo 

r ndance absolne de la raison ; fils ain^ de Luther.’ Lerminicrf 
arait d6clar4'& la scholastique JPhilos. du Broitf rol. ii. p. 141. 
& la th^ologie que I'esprit de See also, on the philosophy of 
Chomme ne ponvait plus lukver Descartes as a product of the 

S e de Tdvideuce qu’il sorait Befoimatian. Wards Ideal of 
tenue par Ini-mdme. Ce qne a ChrUtidn Church, p. 498. 
Luther avait commence dans la 
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•dition, have purified the very source and fountain of 
our knowledge, and secured its future progress, by 
<5astiiig off obstacles in the presence of which progress 
was impossible.*^^ 

It will not be expected, perhaps it "wdll hardly be 
de^ed, that I should enter into a oomptete detail of the 
phiJosophy of Descartes : a philosophy which, in Eng- 
land at least, is rarely studied, and therefore, is often 
attacked. But it will be necessary to give such an 
account of it as will show its analogy 'with the anti- 
theological policy of Richelieu, and will thus enable us to 
see the full extent of that vast movement which took 
place in France before the accession of Louis XIV. By 
this means, we shall be able to understand how the 
daring innovations of the great minister were so success- 
ful, since they were accompanied and reinforced by 
-corresponding innovations in the national intellect; 
thus affording an edditional instance of the way in 
which the political history of every country is to be 
explained by the history of its intellectual progress. 

In 1637, when Richelieu was at the height of his 
power, Descartes published that great work which he 
had long been meditating, and which was the first open 
announcement of the new tendencies of the French 
mind. To this work he gave the name of a ^ Method ; * 
and, assuredly, the method is the most ajien to what is 
commonly called theology that can possibly be conceived. 
Indeed, so far from being theological, it is essentially 
and exclusively psychological. The theological method 
rests on ancient records, on tradition, on the voice of 
antiquity. The method of Descartes rests solely on the 
consciousness each man has of the operations of his O'wn 
mind, and lest anyone should mistake the meaning of 
this, he, in subsequent works, developed it at great 
length, and with unrivalled clearness. For his main 
object was to popularize the views which he put forward. 
Therefore, says Descartes, ‘I write in French rather 

For, as Turgot finely says, Tesprit.de routine, tout ce qui 
*ce n’estpasTerreurqui s’oppose porte I’inaction.* Pensiea in 
aux pi'ogr^s de la vSrit^. Co (Euvrea de Turgot, voL u.’g.ZiZ. 
Bont la mollesse, I'entetomcnt, 
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than in Latin, because I trust tbat tbey who only employ 
their simple and native reason will estimate my opinions 
more fairly than they who only believe in ancient 
books.* So strongly does he insist upon this, that, 
almost at the beginning of his first work, he cautions 
his readers against the common error of looking to 
antiquity for knowledge; and he reminds them that 
‘ when men are too curious to know the practices of past 
ages, they generally remain very ignorant of their 
own.*2** 

Indeed, so far from following the old plan of search- 
ing for truths in the records of the past, the great 
essential of this new philosophy is to wean ourselves 
from all such associations, and, beginning the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by the work of destruction, first pull 
down, in order that afterwards we may build up.^‘® 
When I, says Descartes, set forth in the pursuit of truth, 
I found that the best way was to reject every thing I had 
hitherto received, and pluck out all my old opinions, in 
order that I might lay the foundation of them afresh ; 
believing . that, by this means, I should more easily 
accomplish the great scheme of life, than by building on 
an old basis, and supporting myself by principles which 
I had learned in my youth, without examining if they 
were really true .220 ‘ I, therefore, will occupy myself 
freely and earnestly in efiecting a general destruction of 
all my old opinions.’ For, if we would know all the 
truths that can be known, we must, in the first place, 


‘ Et si j’tois en fran 9 ais, 
qui est la lungue do mon pays, 
lutot qu’en la tin, qui est cello 
0 mes precept eurs, c*est a cause 
quo j*esptre quo ceux qui no so 
servent quo da lour raison natu- 
relle toute pure, jugeront mieux 
do mes opinions que ceux qui no 
croient qu’aux livres anciens.’ 
Discoursdela Mkhode^ in (Euvrea 
de Descartes, vol. i. pp. 210, 21 K 
Ibid. vol. i. p. 127 . 

* Er fing also vom Zweifol 
an, und ging diircli densolbon 


zur Gowissheit Tiber.* Tenne^ 
Tnann, Gesch, der Philos, vol. x. 
p. 218. Compare Second Dis- 
cours en Sorbonne, in (Ewores de 
Turgot, vol. ii. p. 89. 

220 Disc, de la Methode,^ in 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 
136. 

*** * Je m’appliquerai sArieuse- 
ment et avec liberty k d^truire 
g^^alemont toutes mes an- 
ciennes opinions.* Meditations in 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol. i. p. 
236. 
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free ourselves from our prejudices, and make a point 
of rejecting those things which we have received, until 
we have subjected them to a new examination. *2^ We, 
therefore, must derive our opinions, not from tradition, 
but from ourselves. We must not pass judgment upon 
any subject which we do not clearly and distinctly 
unJferstand ; for, even if such a judgment is correct, it 
can only be so by accident, not having solid ground on 
which to support itself. go far are we from this 
stabte of indifference, that our memory is full of pre- 
judices we pay attention to words rather than to 
things and being thus slaves to form, there are too 
many of us ‘ who believe themselves religious, when, in 
fact, they bigoted and superstitious ; who think 
themselves perfect because they go much to cliurch, 
because they often repeat prayers, because they wear 
short hair, because they fast, because they give alms. 
These are the men who imagine themselves such friends 
of God, that nothin;., they do displeases Him ; men who, 
under pretence of zeal, gratify their passions by com- 
mitting the greatest crimes, such as betraying towns, 
killing princes, exterminating nations : and all this they 
do to those who will not change their opinions.’*^® 


Prineq^es de la Pkilosojjhie, 
part i. sec. 75, in (Euvres de 
PescarleSj vol. iii. pp. 117, 118 ; 
and compare vol. ii. p. 417, where 
ho gives a striking illustration 
of this view. 

223 MHUatio^is, in (Euvres de 
Descartes, Yo\, i. pp. 303, 304. 

‘ Nous avons rempli notre 
memoire de beaucoup de preju- 
g(Ss.’ Principcs de la Philos, 
part i. sec. 47, in (Euvres, vol. 
lii. p. 91. 

2*" (Euvres, vol. iii. p. 117. 

‘ Ceqn’on pent par ticuli^jre- 
ment remorquer en coux qui, 
croyant etre devots, sont seule- 
ment bigots et 6iiper.«ititieux, e'est 
k dire qui, sous ombre qu’ils 
vont souvent k T^glise, qu ils rc- 


citont force priere^, quils por- 
tent los chevoiix courts, qu’ils 
jeiineut, qu’ils donnont Taumono, 
pensont etro eutiorement par- 
faits, et s’imnginont qu’ils sonc 
si grands amis do l)jou,qu'ils ne 
sauroieiit rieii fairo qui lui cle- 
plaiso, et que tout co que lour 
diet© leur passion est un bon 
zele, bion qu’ello leur diet© 
quelquefois les plus grands 
crimes qui puissont etre commis 
par dos nommes, com mo de trahir 
vies villes, de tucr dcs princes, 
d’extorminer des peuplos entiors, 
pour cola seul qu’ils ne suivent 
pas leurs opinions.’ Les Passions 
de r Ante, in (Euvres de Descartes^ 
vol. iv. pp. 194, 195. 
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These -were the words of wisdom which this great 
teftcher addressed to his countryineii only a few years 
dfber thdy had bronght to a close the last religious war 
that has ever been waged in Franoe. The similarity of 
those views to those which, about the same time, were 
put forth by Ohillingworth, must strike every reader^ 
but ought not to excite surprise ; for they were but the 
natural products of a state of society in which the right 
of private judgment, and the independence of the 
human reason, were first solidly established. If we 
examine this matter a little closer, we shall find still 
farther proof of the analogy between France and Eng- 
land. So identical are the steps of the progress, that 
the relation which Montaigne bears to Descartes is just 
the same as that which Hooker bears to Ohillingworth ; 
the same in reference to the difierence of time, and 
also in reference to the difference of opinions. The 
mind of Hooker was essentially sceptical ; but his 
genius was so restrained by the prejudices of his age, 
that, unable to discern the supreme authority of private 
judgment, he hampered it by appeals to councds and 
to the general voice of ecclesiastical antiquity : impedi- 
ments which Ohillingworth, thirty years later, effectually 
removed. In precisely the same way, Montaigne, like 
Hooker, 'was sceptical; but, like him, he lived at a 
period when the spirit of doubt was yet young, and 
when the mind still trembled before the authority of 
the Church. It is, therefore, no wonder that even Mon- 
taigne, who did so much for his age, should have hesi- 
tated respecting the capacity of men to work out for 
themselves great truths; and that, pausing in the 
course that my before him, his scepticism sho^d often 
have assumed the form of a distrust of the human* 
faculties.^*^ Such shortcomings, and such imper- 
fections, areimerely an evidence of the slow growth of 
society, and of the impossibility for even the greatest 
thinkers to outstrip their contemporaries beyond a 

Ai Jfl particularly evident chap. xii. Paris, 1843, pp» 27^“- 
in his long chapter, headed 382, and see Tennemamn^ Cresoh*. 
* Apologie de Baimoud Sebond.’ der PkUoB, vol. ix. p. 465. 

Essaia de Montaigne^ liTre ii. 
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certain point. But, witli the advance of knowledge^ 
this denciencjT was at length supplied; and, as the 
generation after Hooker brought forth Chillingworthy 
just so did the generation after Montaigne bring forth 
Descartes. Both Chillingworth and Descartes wera 
eminently sceptical ; but their scepticism mis directed,, 
n^ against the human intellect, but against those 
appeals to authority and tradition without which it had 
hitherto been supposed that the intellect could not 
safely proceed. That this was the case with Chilling- 
worth, we have already seen. That it was likewise the. 
case with Descartes, is, if passible, still more apparent 
for that profound thinker believed, not only that the 
mind, by its own efforts, could root out its most ancient 
opinions, Imt that it could, without fresh aid, build up 
a new and solid system in place of the one which it had 
thrown down.^** 

It is this extraordinary confidence in the power of 
the human intellect, which eminently characterizes 
Descartes, and has given to his philosophy that peculiar 
sublimity which distinguishes it from aU other systems. 
So far from thinking that a knowledge of the external 
world is essential to the discovery of truth, he laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that we must begin 
by ignoring such knowledge that the first step is to 

He very cloorly aeparatea external world ; nor does th» 
himself from men like Mon- passage quoted ^m him by Mr. 
taigne; * Non que I’m! tasao pour Jobert {New System of Philost 
cela les sceptiques, qui ne don- vol. ii. pp. 161, 162, Lond. 1849)* 
tent que pour dottier, et afifoctoxit at all justify the interpretation 
d’etre touj ours irr^eolus; ear, au of that ingenious writer, who 
contraire, tout mon desaesn ne confuses certainty in the ordinary 
tendoit qu’& m’ assurer, et k reje- sense of the word with certainty 
ter la terre mouvante et le sable in the Cartesian sense. A simi- 
poiur troaver le roc ou Targile.’ lar error is made by those who 
Disconrs de la MHhode, in suppose that his * Je pense, done 
Oeuvres de Jktcariet^ toL i. pp je suis,’ is an enthymeme ; and 
153, 154. having taken this for granted, 

Aecording to the view of they turn on the ^at philoao- 
Descartes, it was to be ignored, pher, and accuse him of begging 
not denied. There is no instance the question 1 Such critics over^ 
to be found in his works of a look the difference between a lo- 
denial of tho existence of the gicalproeesB and a psychologicai 
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separate ourselves from tlie delusions of nature, and 
reject th^ evidence presented to our senses.*®® For, 
says Descartes, nothing is certain hut thought ; nor are 
there any truths except those which necessarily follow 
from the operation of our own consciousness. We 
have no knowledge of our soul except as a thinking 
substance and it were easier for us to believe that 
the soul should cease to exist, than that it should cease 
to think.*®* And, as to man himself, what is he but 
the incarnation of thought ? For that which consti- 
tutes the man, is not his bones, nor his flesh, nor his 
blood. These are the accidents, the incumbrances, the 
impediments of his nature. But the man himself is the 
thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of exist- 
ence, the mystery of life, is this : ‘ I am a thing that 
thinks.* This, therefore, is the beginning and the 
basis of our knowledge. The thought of each man is 
the last element to which analysis can carry us ; it is 


one ; and therefore they do not 
see that this famous sentence was 
the description of a mental fact, 
and not the statement of a muti- 
lated syllogism. The student of 
the philosophy of Descartes must 
always distinguish between these 
two processes, and remember 
that each process has an order 
of proof peculiar to itself ; or at 
all events- he must remember 
that such was the opinion of 
Descartes. Compare, on the 
Cartesian entb^eme. Cousin^ 
Hist, de la Philos. 1. serie, vol. 
iv. pp. 612, 613, with a note in 
Krltik der reinen Vemunjt^ 
Kants WerTce^vok^TA. pp.323, 324. 

Midiiaiionst in (Euvres de 
Descartes^ vol. i. pp. 220, 226 ; 
and again in the Ohjeotions et 
BiponseSf (Euvres, vol. ii. pp. 
246, 246. 

* An lieu que, lorsque nous 
tichons 4 connoitre plus dis- 
tinctement notre nature, nous 


pouvons voir que notre ftme, en 
tant qu*elle est une substance 
distincte du corps, ne nous est 
connue que par cela seul qu’ello 
pense.’ (Euvres de Descartes, 
vol. iv. p. 432. Compare vol iii. 
p. 96, Princypes de la Philosophic, 
part i. sec. 63. 

* En sorte qu’il me seroit 
bien plus ais6 de croire que 
lAme cesseroit d’etre quand on 
dit qu’elle cesse de penser, que 
non pas de concevoir qu’elle soit 
sans pens^e.’ (Euvres de Des- 
cartes, vol. viii. p. 674. That 
'the soul always thinks,’ is a 
conclusion also arrived at by 
Berkeley by a different process. 
See his subtle argument. Prin- 
ciples ^ of Human Knowledge, 
part i. sec. 08, in Derhelofs 
Works, vol i. p. 123 ; and for a 
curious application of this to the 
theory of dreaming. Bee Burdock, 
Physiologie comme Science E Ob- 
servation, vol. V. pp. 206, 230. 
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the supreme judge of every doubt ; it is the starting- 
point for all wisdom.233 

Taking our stand on this ground, we rise, says Des- 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Deity. 
For, our belief in His existence is an irrefragable proof 
that He exists. Otherwise, whence does the belief arise? 
Since nothing can come out of nothing, and since no effect 
can be without a cause, it follows that the idea we have 
of Ood must have an origin ; and this origin, whatever 
name we give it, is no other than God.*®'^ Thus, the 
ultimate proof of His existence is our idea of it. In- 
stead, therefore, of saying that we know ourselves 
because we believe in God, we should rather say that 
we believe in God because we know ourselves. ^35 
is the order and precedence of things. The thought of 
each man is sufficient to prove His existence, and it is 
the only proof we can ever possess. Such, therefore, 
is the dignity and supremacy of the human intellect, 
that even this, the highest of all matters, flows from it, 
as from its sole source. Hence, our religion should 
not be acquired by the teaching of others, but should 
bo worked out by ourselves : it is not to be borrowed 
from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by each man’s 
mind ; it is not traditional, but personal. It is because 
this great truth has been neglected, that impiety has 
arisen. K each man were to content himself with that 


** CEuvres de Descartes t vol. i. 
pp. 261, 262, 279, 293, vol. ii. 
pp. 262, 283. 

*** Ilrid. vol. i. p. 419; and at 
p. 420 : * Or de tout cela on 
conclut tris-manifestemont que 
Dieu existe.’ See also pp. 169- 
162, 280, 290, 291. But the 
simplest statement is in a letter 
to Mersenne (vol. viii. p. 629) : 
* J*ai tirA la prenve de I’existence 
de Dieu de I’id^e que je trouve 
en moi d’un 6tre souverainement 
parfait.’ 

* Ainsi, quoique, de ce que 
je suis, je conclue avec certitude 


que Dieu est, je ne puis r^cipro- 
quement affirmer, do ce que Dieu 
e&t, que j’existe.* Eagles pour la 
Direction de VEsjprit, in (Euvres^ 
vol. xi. p. 274. See also JViw- 
cipes de la Philosophies part i. 
sec. 7, vol. iii. p. 66. 

On this famous argument, 
’which it is said was also broached 
by Anselm, see King's Life of 
LockCy vol. ii. p. 133 ; the Bene- 
dictine Hist, Lit, de la Frances 
vol. ix. pp. 417, 418 ; MoshewHs 
Eccles. Hist, vol. i. p. 239 ; and 
CudwortKs Intellect, Syst, vol. iii. 
p. 383. 
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idea of Ood whicli is suggested hj Lia own mmc4 lie 
would attain to a true knowledge of the Divine ITature. 
But when, instead of confining himself to this, he 
mixes up with it the notioiis of others, his ideas become 
perplexed ; they contradict themsdr^es ; and the com** 
position being flius confused, he often ends by denying 
-^e existence, not, indeed, of God, but of such a God 
as that in whom he has been taught to believe.*^^ 

The mischief which these principles must have done 
to the old theology is very obvious.*^ Not only were 
they fatal, in the minds of those who received them, to 
many of the common dogmas — such, for instance, as. 
that of transubstantiation,*®® — but they were likewise 
directly opposed to other opinions, equally indefensible,, 
and far more dangerous. For Descartes, by founding 
a philosophy which rejected all authority except that of 
the human reason,®^® was, of course, led to abandon the 


*Et cortes jamais les hom- 
ines ne poQiroient s' Eloigner de 
la vraie connoissanco de cette 
nature divine, s’lls vouloient 
seulement porter leur attention 
sur Tid^e qu'ils ont de I’dtre 
souverainement parfait. Mais 
ceux qui m^ent quelques autres 
id^es avec celle-la composentpar 
ce mojen un dieu chim^que, cn 
la nature duquel il j a des choses 
qui se contrarient ; et, aprds 
Tavoir ainsi compos^ ce n’est 
pas merveille s’ils nient qu’un 
tel dieu, leur est repr^^nt^ 
pac ime iausee id4e, existe.’ 
(Ewires de JDeseartes, vol. i. pp. 
423» 424. 

This is delicatdiy but 
clearly indicated in an able letter 
from Amaud, pftnted in (Euvree 
de Deeoartea, vol. ii pp. 1-36; 
see in particular pp. 31, 34. And> 
Puelos bluntly 'says : * Si, depnis 
la revolution que Descartes a 
comznene4e, les th^ologiens se 
BOBt 41oign^s des philosophes^ 
c’est que ceux-ci ont paru ne paa 


respecter infiniment les th^olo- 
giens. Une philosophie qui pre- 
noit pour base le doute et fex- 
amen devoit les efiaroucher.^ 
J)ucloSt Mcmoireey vol. i. p. 109-. 

On the r(‘lation of the Car- 
tesian philosophy to the doctrine 
of transnbstantiation, compare 
PalTner'a Treatise on the Chwruh^ 
vol. ii. pp. 169, 170, with Hal- 
larrHs Lit. of Etirope^ vol. ii. 
p. 453 ; and the remark ascribed 
to Hobbes, in Aubreys Letters 
and Lives., vol. ii. p. 626. But 
Hobbes, if he really made thiw 
observatlcm, had no right to 
expeet Denartes to become a. 
martyr. 

* Le caractire do la philo- 
Bopbie du moyen &ge est la sou- 
mission k une aatorit4 autre que 
la nuBon. La philosoi^ie mo-- 
dome ne reconnait qne I’autorit^ 
de la^ rai son. G*est le Gavt^sian- 
isme qui a op4r4 oette nivolutioia 
decisive.’ Cousin^ Hist, de la. 
ThiloB, HL voL L pp. 258^ 
269 !.. 
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fltudy of final causes,*^' — an old and natural supersti- 
tion, by which, as we shall hereafter see, the German 
philosophers were long impeded, and which still hangs, 
though somewhat loosely, about the minds of men.^^*'^ 
At the same time, by superseding the geometry of the 
ancients, he aided in weakening that inordinate respect 
TVlith which antiquity was then regarded. In another 
matter, still more important, he displayed the same 
spirit, and met with the same success. With such 
energy did he attack the influence, or rather the 
tyranny of Aristotle, that although the opinions of that 
philosopher were intimately interwoven with the Chris- 
tian theology, his authoriiy was entirely overthrown 


‘Nous rejetteroM entiire- 
meQt de notre philosophio la 
recherche des causes finales.* 
JPrincipes de la Philos. ^ part i. 
sec. 28, in (Euvfea de ^scnrtes^ 
vol. iii. p. 81. See o part iii. 
sec. 3, p. 182 ; and hiS reply to 
Gassendi, in (EuvreSj vol ii. pp. 
280, 281. Compare Cousin, Hist, 
dela Philosophie, II. B^rie, vol. ii. 
p. 71, with Sprengel, Hist, de la 
Medecine, vol. v, p. 203. 

Dr. "WTiewell, for instance, 
says, that we must reject final 
causes in the inorganic sciences, 
but must recognize them in the 
organic ones; which, in other 
words, simply means, that we 
know less of tlie organic world 
than of the inorganic, and that 
because we know less, we are to 
believe more ; for here, as eveiy- 
where else, the smaller the 
science the greater the supersti- 
tion. WhewelVs Philos, of the 
Inductive Sciences, 8vo. 1847, 
voL i. pp. 620, 627, 628; and 
his Hist, of the Indue, Sciences, 
vol. iii. pp. 430, 431. If the 
question were to be decided by 
authority, it would be enough to 
appeal to Bacon and Descartes, 


the two greatest writers on the 
philosophy of method in the 
seventeenth century ; and to Au- 
guste Comte, who is admitted by 
the few persons who have mas- 
tered his PhiLosofkie Positive, to 
be the greatest in our own time. 
These profound and comprehen- 
sive thinkers have all rejected 
the study of final causes, which, 
as they have clearly seen, is a 
theological invasion of scientific 
rights. On the iryuiy which this 
study has wrought, and on the 
check it has given to the advance 
of our knowledge, see Bohin ct 
Verdeil, Chimie„ Anat, Paris, 
1853, vol. i. pp. 489, 493, 494, 
vol. ii. p. 556 ; Benouard, Hist, 
de la Mkdedne, vol. i. pp. 232, 
237 ; Sjprenpel, Hist, de la Me- 
decine, vol. li, pp. 220 ; Geoffrog 
Samt-Hilaire, Hist, des Anoma- 
lies de V Organisation, vol. iii. 
TO. 435, 486 ; Herder, Ideen evr 
Gesch, der Mcnsdihdt, vol. iii. 
p. 270; Lawreneds Lectures on 
man, p. 36 ; and Burdock, 
Traite de Physiologic, vol. i. 
p. 190. 

ra Auf das innigste verhunden 
mit der Thsologie, nicht allein in 
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by Descartes ; and with it there perished those scho- 
lastic prejudices, for which Aristotle, indeed, was not 
responsiUe, but which, under the shelter of his mighty 
name, had, during several centuries, perplexed the un- 
derstandings of men, and retarded the progress of their 
knowledge.*-*^^ 

These were the principal services rendered to civiliza- 
tion by one of the greatest men Europe has ever pro- 
duced. The analogy between him and Richelieu is very 
striking, and is as complete as i^ieir relative positions 
would allow. The same disregard of ancient notions, 
the same contempt for theological interests, the same 
indifFerence to tradition, the same determination to 
prefer the present to the past : in a word, the same 
essentially modem spirit, is seen alike in the writings 
of Descartes, and in the actions of Richelieu. Wbat 
the first was to philosophy, that was the other to 
politics. But, while acknowledging the merits of these 
eminent men, it behoves us to remember that their 
success was the result, not only of their own abilities, 
but likewise of the general temper of their time. The 
nature of their labours depended on themselves ; the 
way in which their labours were received, depended on 
their contemporaries. Had they lived in a more super- 
stitious age, their views would have been disregarded, 

den katholischen, sondern solbst throwing the authority of Aris- 
auch in den protestantischen totle/ &c. See also Duvemet, 
Liindem.* Tenneimnn^ Gesch, Hist, de la SorbonnOf vol. ii. 
der Philos, vol. ix. p. 516. Des- p. 192 ; CuvUryHist, des Sciences, 
cartes, in a letter to Morsenne part ii. p. 532; and Lockds 
(CEuvrcSy vol. vi. p. 73), writes, Worksy vol. iii. p. 48. This, I 
in 1629, ‘La theologie, laquelle need hardly say, refers to the 
on a tellement assujettie a Aris- habit of appealing to Aristotle, 
tote, qu’il est impossible d’ex- as if he were infallible, and is 
pli(^uer une ^LUtoe philosophie very different from that respect 
qu’il ne semble u’abord qu’elle which is naturally felt for a man 
Boit contre la foi.’ Compare vol. who was probably the greatest 
vii. p. 344, vol. viii. pp. 281, of all the ancient thinkers. The 
497. difference between the Aristote- 

Dr. Brown (PhUosophy of lian and Cartesian systems is 
the Mindy Edinburgh, 1838, touched on rather hastily in 
p. 172) calls Descartes ‘that CudwortWs Intdlect, 
illustrious rebel, who, in over- pp. 170, 171. 
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or, if noticed, would have been execrated aa impious 
novelties. In the. fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth 
century, the genius of Descartes and of Richelieu would 
have lacked the materials necessary to their work ; their 
comprehensive minds would, in that state of society, 
have found no play; they would hav& awakened no 
sympathies; their bread would have been cast upon 
those waters which return it not again. And it would 
have been well for them if, in such a case, indifference 
were the only penalty vdth which they would be visited. 
It would have been well if they had not paid the forfeit 
incurred by many of those illustrious thinkers who 
have vainly attempted to stem the torrent of human 
credulity. It would have been well if the church had 
not risen in her wrath — ^if Richelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic. 

Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so 
conspicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcing 
views so obnoxiras to the interests of superstition, 
should have livt 'l without serious danger, and then 
have died peaceably in their beds — the mere fact that 
this should have happened, is a decisive proof of the 
progress which, during fifty years, had been made by 
the French nation. With such rapidity were the pre- 
judices of that great people dying away, that opinions 
utterly subversive of theological traditions, and fatal to 
the whole scheme of ecclesiastical power, were with im- 
punity advocated by Descartes, and put in practice by 
Richelieu. It was now clearly seen, that the two fore- 
most men of their time could, with little or no risk, 
openly propagate ideas which, half a century before, 
it would have been accounted dangerous even for the 
most obscure man to whisper in the privacy of his own 
chamber. 

Nor are the causes of this impunity difficult to under- 
stand. They are to be found in the diffiision of that 
sceptical spirit, by which, in France as well as in Eng- 
land, toleration was preceded. For, without entering 
into details which would be too long for the limits of 
this Introduction, it is enough to say, that French 
literature generally was, at this period, distinguished 
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Ijy fib %c>eedozD and a boldness of inquirr, of wbicb, Eng- 
land ttlone excepied, no example bad then been seen 
m Enrop^. The generation which had listened to the 
teachings of Montaigne and of Charron, was nowr suc- 
ceeded by another generation, the disciples, indeed, of 
those eminent men, but disciples who far outstripped 
their masters. The result was, that, during the thirty 
or foriy years which preceded the power of Louis 
XIV..,*^ -mere was not to be found a single French- 
man of note who did not share in the general feeling— 
not one who did not attack some ancient dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old’ opinion. This fearless 
temper was the characteristic of the ablest writers of 
that time ; but what is still more observable is, that 
the movement spread with such rapidity as to include 
in its action even those parts of society which are in- 
variably the last tp be affected by it. That spirit of 
doubt, which is the necessary precursor of all inquiry, 
and therefore of all solid improvement, owes its origin 
to the most thinking and intellectual parts of 
society, and is naturally opposed by the other parts : 
opposed by the nobles, because it is dangerous to their 
interests; opposed by the uneducated, because it 
attacks their prejudices. This is one of the reasons 
why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are 
fit to conduct the government of a civilised country ; 
since both of them, notwithstanding individual 
excerptions, are, in the aggregate, averse to those 
reforms wliich the exigencies of an .advancing nation 
constantly require. But, in France, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, even these classes began 


*** That is in 1661, when Lamothe-Levayer.* To these niay 
Louis XIV. first assumed the be added Nauo6, Patin, and pro- 
government. ^ bably Gassendi. Compare Ifal- 

M. Beniute XFoWeau de la lam's LUeraL of Europe^ vol. ii. 
jLzA&^^eJVan(«i9s,pp.36,S7) 364, 366, with MaokintosKs 
ncrtiees ' isette indApenowce dans MaHoal Ph^s. p. Xlfi, and Lettrea 
lee id4es, ee jugement audadeux de Patin, vol. i. p. 297, vol. il 
de toutes choses, qu’on remarque pp. 33, 186, 191, 242, 342, 498 
dans Corneille, dans M^z4ray, 608, vol. iiL p. 87* 
dans BaLsae, dans Saint-!R4al,dans 
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to participate in t!be ^gsmt pvogress^ bo that, not 
only among thoaglitfnl meoi, Isot likewise among the 
ignorant and i^e &iyakms, i^Mire was seen tMt in- 
qnisitive and ineredulons dispositioiL, whidi, wliat- 
ever may be said against it, iias at least tliis peculiarity, 
that, in its absence, there is no instance to be found of 
th^stablishment of these principles of toleration and 
of liberty, which have only been recognized with in- 
hnite difficulty, and after many a hard-fonght battle 
against prejudices whose inveterate tenacity might 
almost cause them to be deemed a part of the original 
constitution of the human mind.*^^ 

It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the 
speculations of Descartes and the actions of Bichelieu 
should have met with great success. The system of 
Descartes exercised immense influence, and soon per- 
vaded nearly every branch of knowledge.^^® The poKcy 


The increase of ir rediUity 
was so remarkable, as to giye 
rise to a ridiculous assertion, 
‘qu'il y avoit plus de 60,000 
ath^s dans Paris vers Tan 1623.* 
Baillet, JugcTtiens dea SavanSf 
Paris, 1722, 4to. vol. i. p. 185. 
Baillet has no difficulty in reject- 
ing this preposterous statement 
('v^ch is also noticed in Cole- 
ridgis lAterary Bemaine, Yol. i. 
p. 305 ; where, however, there 
is apparently a confusion between 
two different periods) ; but the 
Gpread of scepticism among the 
imper ranks and courtiers, during 
the reign of Louis Xlll. and the 
minority of Louis XIV., is at- 
tested by a great variety of evi- 
dence. See Mem, de Madame 
de Motteville, vol. iii. p. 52 ; Mem, 
de Betz, vol. i. p. 266 ; Conrart, 
Mhn, p. 235 note ; Dee Biaux, 
vol.vilp. 143 ; Mkm, 
de BrUrme, vol.ii. p. 107 note. 

Volumes might be written 
on the influence of Descartes, 


which was seen, not only in sub- 
jects immediately connected with 
his philosophy, but even in those 
apparently remote from it. Com- 
pare Broussais, Examen dee Doc- 
■rmes Medicales, vol. ii. pp. 65 
seq. ; Lettres de Batin, vol. iii. 
p. 153: Sprengel, Hist, de la 
Mideeine, voL iv. p. 238 ; Cuvier, 
Hist, dea Sekmes, part ii. pp. 327, 
332, 362, 363 j StdudXin, Ge- 
schichte der theologischen Wissen- 
schaften, vol. i. p. 263 ; Tenne- 
mmn, Gesch. der Pkilos. vol. x. 
pp. 286 seq. ; Hueiius de Bebua 
ad eim pertinentibua, pp. 86, 
296, 296, 386-889; MoshmatCe 
Eadee. Hist. vol. ii. p. 268: 
Darner, Bapport Hietorigue, 
p. 834; Learns Nat. Philos. 
p. 121 : E^es, in tEu/wres da 
Fontenelle, faris, 1766, vol. v. 
pp. 94, 106, 137, 197, 284, 
892, vol. vi. pp. 167, 318, 449 ; 
Thomson's Hist, of Chemistrg, 
vol. i. p. 195 ; Qeirard, Franca 
Lit, vol. iii. p. 278. 
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of Richelieu was so firmly established, that it was con* 
tinned without the slightest difficulty by his immediate 
successor: nor was any attempt made to reverse it 
until that forcible and artificial reaction which, under 
Louis XrV., was fatal, for a time, to every sort of civil 
and religious liberty. The history of that reaction, 
and the way in which, by a counter-reaction, the French 
Revolution was prepared, will be related in the sub- 
sequent chapters of this volume; at present we will 
resume the thread of those events which took place in 
France before Louis XIV. assumed the government. 

A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis 

XIII, also died, and the crown was inherited by Louis 

XIV. , who was then a child, and who for many years 
had no influence in public affairs. During his mino- 
rity, the government was administered, avowedly by his 
mother, but in reality by Mazarin ; a man who, though 
in every point inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed some- 
thing of his spirit, and who, so far as ho was able, 
adopted the policy of that great statesman, to whom he 
owed his promotion. He, influenced partly by the 
example of his predecessor, partly by his own cha- 
racter, and partly by the spirit of his age, showed no 
desire to persecute the Protestants, or to disturb them 
in any of the rights they then exercised.^®® His first 
act was to con&m the Edict of Nantes;*®^ and, to- 
wards the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes- 
tants again to hold those synods which their own 

On the connexion between Stsmondif Hist des Fran^ais, 
Bidielien and Mazarin, see Sis^ toI. xxiv. p. ^31. That he did 
mmdi, Hist, des Frangais^ vol. not persecute the Protestants is 
xxiii.pp. 400,630; and a curious, grudgingly confessed in Fdicda 
though perhaps apociyphal anec- Hist, of the Protestants of France, 
dote in Tammant des Biaux, p. 292. See also Smedley's Re^ 
Historiettes, vokii. pp. 231, 232. formed Beligiomn France, voLiii. 
In 1636 there was noticed *14- p. 222. 

troite union ’ between Bichelieu He confirmed it in July, 

and Mazarin. Le Vassor, Hist, 1643. See Benoist, Hist, de 
de Louis XIII, yoI. yiii. part ii. VEdit de Nantes, vol. iii. appen- 
p. 187. dix, p. 3 ; and QuicFs Synodicon 

^ * Mazarin n’aToit ni {ana- in GalUa, vol. i. p. ciii. 
tisme ni esprit pers6cuteur,’ 
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Tiolence had been the means of inten’upting.*®* Be* 
tween the death of Bichelien and the accession to 
power of Louis XIV,, there elapsed a period of nearly 
twenty years, during which Mazarin, with the excep- 
tion of a few intervals, was at the head of the state ; 
and in the whole of that time, I have found no instance 
any Frenchman being punished for his religion. 
Indeed, the new government, so far from protecting the 
church by repressing heresy, displayed that indif- 
ference to ecclesiastical interests which was now be- 
coming a settled maxim of French policy. Richelieu, 
as we have already seen, had taken the bold step of 
placing Protestants at the head of the royal armies ; 
and this he had done upon the simple principle, that 
one of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for 
the benefit of the country the ablest men he can find, 
without regard to their theological opinions, with which, 
as he well knew, no government has any concern. But 
Louis Xni., who^ personal feelings were always op- 
posed to the enlightened measures of his great minister, 
was offended by this magnanimous disregard of ancient 
prejudices ; his piety was shocked at the idea of Ca- 
tholic soldiers being commanded by heretics ; and, as 
we are assured by a well-informed contemporary, he 
determined to put an end to this scandal to the church, 
find, for the future, allow no Protestant to receive 
the staff of marshal of France. Whether the king, if 

he had lived, would have carried his point, is doubtful ; 
but what is certain is, that, only four months after his 

In 1659, there was assem- the sin he' had committed, that 
bled the Synod of Loudon, the before his death he intreated the 
moderator of which said, * It is Protestant marshals to change 
DOW fifteen years since we had a their creed : * II ne voulut pas 
national synod.* Quick's Si^nO’ mourir sans avoir exhort^ de sa 
dicon in G-allia^ vol. ii. p. 617. proprebouche lea marichaux de 

Brienne records the deter- la Force et de ChatiUon 4 sefaire 
n I illation of the king, * que cette Catholiques.* JBenoist, His^ de 
dignity ne seroit plus accord^e a VEdit de Nantes^ vol. ii. p. 612. 
des Protestans.* SismondU His- The same circumstance is men- 
ivire des Frangais, vol. xxiv. tioned by Le Vassor, Hist de 
p. 65. Louis Xni, vol. X. part ii. 

He was so uneasy about p. 786. 

VOL. II. H * 
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death, this appointment of marshal was bestowed upon 
Tnreime^the most able of all the Protestant g^emls.*^ 
And in &.e very neact year, Gassion, another Protestant, 
was raised to the same dignity; thns afibrding the 
strange spectacle of the highest military power in a 
great CathoHo conntry wielded by two men against 
whose religion the chtipoh was never weary of directing 
her anathemas.®^® In a similar spirit, Mazarin, on 
mere gronnds of political expediency, concluded an 
intimate alliance with Cromwell ; an usurper who, in 
the opinion of the theologians, was doomed to per- 
dition, since he was soiled by the triple crime of rebel- 
lion, of heresy, and of regcide.*®^ rHnally, one of the 
last acts of this pupil of ilichelieu’s was to sign the 
celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees, by which ecclesias- 
tical interests were seriously weakened, and great injury 
inflicted on him who was still considered to be the 
head of the church.*** 


*** Louis XIII. died in May 
1643, and Turenne was made 
marshal in the September follow- 
ing. LavallSe, Hist, des Frangais, 
vol. iii. pp. 148, 151. 

Sismondi (Hist, des Fran- 
caiSf vol. xxiv. p. 65) makes the 
appointment of Gassion in 1644; 
according to Montgia.t{Me7noireSf 
vol. i. p. 437) it was at the end 
of 1643. There are some singu- 
lar anecdotes of Gassion in Les 
Historiettes de Tallemant des 
Reanx, vol. v. pp. 167-180 ; and 
an account of his death in MSm. 
de Mottevilley vol. ii. p. 290, from 
which it appears that he remained 
a Protestant to^he last. 

The Po^e especially was 
offended by this alliance (Ranke, 
die Pdpate, vol. iii. p. 158, com- 
pflred with Vaughans CrwmJoM, 
vol. i. p. 343, vol. ii. p. 124) ; 
and, jti^ng from the language 
of Clarendon, the orthodox pai^ 
in England was irritated ny it. 


Clarendon* 8 Hiat. of the Rebellion, 
pp. 699, 700. Contemporary 
notices of this union between the 
cardinal and the regicide, will be 
found in Mhm. de Rets, vol. i. 
p. 349; Mkm. deMontglat, vol. ii. 
p. 478, vol. iii. p. 23 ; Lettres de 
Patin, vol. ii. pp. 183, 302, 426; 
Marchand, Diet Historique,Yo\. ii. 
p. 56; Mem. of Sir Philip War- 
wick, p. 377 ; Harris's Lives of 
the Stuarts, vol. iii, p. 393. 

De jRetz (M^moires, vol. i. 
p. 59), who knew Eichelieu, calls 
Mazarin * son disciple.’ And at 
p. 65 he adds, *comme ilmarchoit 
BUT les pas du cardinal de Biche- 
lieu, qui avoit achev6 de d^truire 
toutes les anciennes maximes do 
I’^tat.’ Compare Mbm. de Motte- 
vUU, vol. ii. p. 18 ; and M^m. 
de laRochefoumvXd, vol. i. p. 444. 

On the open affront to the- 
Pope by this treaty, see Ranke, 
die Piipste, vol. iii. p. 159 : * An 
dera pyr0n3,isehen Erieden nahm 
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But, the circxunatance for which the administration 
of Mazarin is most remarkable, is the breaking out of 
that great civil war called the Fronde, in which the 
people attempted to carry into politics the insubor- 
dinate spirit which had already displjkyed itself in 
literature and in religion. Here we cannot fail to noto 
the similarity between this struggle aaod that which, at 
the same time, was taking place in England. It would, 
indeed, he far from accurate to say that the two events 
were the counterpart of each other ; but there can be 
no doubt that the analogy between them is very strik- 
ing. In both countries, the civil war was the first 
popular expression of what had hitherto been rather 
a speculative, laind, so to say, a literary scepticism. In 
both countries, incredulity was followed by rebeUion, 
and the abasement of the clergy preceded the humi- 
liation of the crown ; for Richelieu was to the French 
church what Elizabeth had been to the English church. 
In both countries ' cere now first arose that great pro- 
duct of civiHzatiou, a free press, which showed its 
liberty by pouring forth those fearless and innumerable 
works which mark the activity of the age.^®® In both 

er auch nicht einmal mehr cineu And Omer Talon, with the in- 
eclieinbnren Antheil; man ver- dignation natural to a magia- 
mied es seine Abgeordneten trate, mentions, that in 1649^ 
zuzulasscn: kaum wurde seiner ‘toutes sortes do libelles et de 
noch darin gedacht.’ The conso- diffamations se publioient haute- 
quenccs and the meaning of all ment par la villc &aus permission 
this are well noticed by M. du magistrat.* d'Chner 

Eanke. Talm, vol. ii. p. 466. For fur- 

‘ La presso jouissait d’unc ther evidence of the great im- 
enti6re liberty pendant les trou- portance of the press in France 
bles de la Fronde, ct le public in the middle of the seventeenth 
prenait un tel int6ret aux debats century, see Mhn. de Lenet^ vol. i. 
politiquos, que les pamphlets se p. 162 ; Mem, de MottevUle, 
d^bitaient qu^uefois au nombre vol. iii. pp. 288, 289 ; Lettres de 
de huit et di^ mille exemplaires.' Fating vol. i. p. 432, vol. ii. p. 517 ; 
Sainte-AulairetSiaUdela Fronde j Monteil^ Hist, dcs divers Etats, 
vol. i. p. 299. ToUemant des vol. vii. p. 175. 

B4auz, who wrote immediately In England, the Long Farlia- 
after die Fronde, says {Hisiori- ment succeed^ to the licensing 
ettee, voL iv. p. 74), * Durant la authority of the Star-chamber 
Fronde^ qu’on imprimoit tout.’ {BlacJcstond s Commentaries^ vol. 

H 2 ' 
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countries, the struggle was between retrogression and 
progress; between ^ose who clung to tradition, and 
those who longed for innovation ; while, in both, the 
contest assumed the external form of a war between 
king and parliament, the king being the organ of the 
past, the parliament the representative of the present. 
And, not to mention inferior similarities, there was one 
other point of vast importance in which these two 
great events coincide. This is, that both of them were 
eminently secular, and arose from the desire, not of 
propagating religious opinions, but of securing civil 
liberty. The temporal char^ter of the English rebel- 
lion 1 have already noticed, and, indeed, it must be 
obvious to whoever has studied the evidence in its 
original sources. In France, not only do we find the 
same result, but we can even mark the stages of the 
progress. In the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
immediately after the death of Henry HI., the French 
civil wars were caused by religious disputes, and were 
carried on with the fervour of a crusade. Early in 
the seventeenth century, hostilities again broke out ; 
but though the efibrts of the government were di- 
rected against the Protestants, this was not because 
they were heretics, but because they were rebels : the 
object being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a 
faction. This was the first great stage in the history 
of toleration ; and it was accomplished, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Louis XHI. That 
generation passing away, there arose, in the next age, 
the wars of the Fronde ; and in this, which may bo 
called the second stage of the French intellect, the 

iv, p. 152) ; but it is evident pp. iii. 667 ; Carlyle's Cromwell^ 
from the literature of that time, vol. i- P; 4 ; Southey's Common- 
that for a cdusiderable priod ^aos TSooh^ third Beries, p. 449. 
the power was in reality in See also on this great movement 
abeyance. Both parties attacked of the press, Bates's Account of 
eacn other freely through the the Late Trouhles^ part i. p. 
press; and it is said that be- 78; BvlstroiAs Memoirs^ p. 4; 
tween the breaking out of the HowdFs Letters^ p. 364 ; aunt's 
civil war and the restoration, vol. l.p. 46 ; 

there were published from 30,000 Clarendon's Hist of the BAlHon, 
to 60,000 pamphlets. Morgan's p. 81 ; Nichols's Lit Anec, vol. iv. 
Bhcenix Br\tannicus^ 1731, 4to. pp. 86, 102. 
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alteration was still more remarkable. For, in tbe mean 
time, tbe principles of tbe great sceptical thinkers, 
from Montaigne to Descartes, bad produced tbeir na- 
tural fruit, and, becoming diff^ed among tbe educated 
classes, bad influenced, as tbej always w^ do, not only 
those by whom they were received, but also those by 
wham they were rejected. Indeed, a mere knowledge 
of the fact, that the most eminent men have thrown 
doubt on the popular opinions of an age, can never 
fail, in some degree, to disturb the convictions even of 
those by whom the doubts are ridiculed. In such 
cases, none are entirely safe : the firmest belief is apt 
to become slightly unsettled ; those who outwardly pre- 
serve the appearance of orthodoxy, often unconsciously 
waver ; they cannot entirely resist the influence of su- 
perior minds, nor can they always avoid an unwelcome 
suspicion, that when ability is on one side, and igno- 
rance on the other, it is barely possible that the ability 
may be right, and t^^ j ignorance may be wrong. 

Thus it fell out in France. In that country, as in 
every other, when theological convictions diminished, 
theological animosities subsided. Formerly religion had 
been the cause of war, and had also been the pretext 
under which it was conducted. Then there came a 
time when it ceased to be the cause : but so slow is the 
progress of society, that it was still found necessary to 
set it up as the pretext. Finally, there came the 
great days of the Fronde, in which it was neither cause 


Dugald Stewart {Philos, of 
the Mindt vol. i. p. 357) says, 
* Nothing can be more just than 
the observation of Fontenclle, 
that ** the number of those who 
believe in a system already es- 
tablished in the world, does not, 
in the least, add to its credibility ; 
but that the number of tliose 
who doubt of it, has a tendency 
to diminish it.” * Compare with 
this Newman on Development, 
Lond. 1845, p. 31 ; and the re- 


mark of Hylas in Berkeley's 
Works, edit. 1843, vol. i. pp. 151, 
152, first dialogue. 

Compare Capefigue'sBiche- 
lieu, vol. 1 . p. 293, with a re- 
markable passage in Mkn. de 
Bohan, vol. i. p. 317 ; where 
Bohan contrasts the religious 
wars he was engaged in during 
the administration of Bichelieu, 
with those very different wars 
which had been waged in France 
a little earlier. 
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nor pTotext and m irliich ihteope wm seen, for ihe 
first tuiae in Fnmce, an ardnous struggle bj hunmn 
beings airemiify Inunan pxuposes: a war waged 
bj men who son^st, xiot to en&noe their apizdons, but 
to ineorease their Hbezty. And^ as if to make this 
change stdl xnace atrildiig, the most eminent leader of 
the inBurgents was the €b.rdinal de Bets; a man of 
vast ability, but whose oontempt for his profession was 
notorious,^^^ and of whom a great histoiian has said, 
* he is the first bishop in France who carried on a civil 
war without making religion the pretence.’ 

We have thus seen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the 
French intellect developed itself in a manner remark- 
ably similar to that whmh took place in England. We 
have seen that, in both countries, the mind, according 


^ * L’ esprit religieux ne s’S- 
tait m616 ai aucnne mani^o aux 
mierdlles de la Kronda.’ Cape^ 
fugw, Tol. ii. p. 434. Lenet^ who 
Ilm great infittence with what was 
oall^ the party of the princes, 
says that he always avdaed any 
attempt ‘ i faire ahoutir notre 
parti 4 nne* guerre de rdigiou.’ 
Mint, de toI. i. p. 019. 

Even the people said that it was 
unimportant whether or not a 
man died a Protestant ; but that 
if he were a partizan of Mazarin 
he was sure to be damned : * Ils 
disoient qu’^taot maaarin, il 
falloit qu’il ftt dsjnad.* Lenet, 
vol. i. p. 434. 

Indeed he does laot conceal 
this even in his memoirs. He 
says {Mini, p. 3), he had 

• I’Ame pe[il>4tie la moins eccU- 
■iastique qui f(it dans runivers.’ 
At p. 18, * le ftbiigrtTt qae ma 
promssion ne laisacnt pas de 
DonErir toi^nrs dans le fonds 
de mon iaaeJ At p. 21, ' je hais- 
eois ma profession pins quo ja- 


mais.* At p. 48, * le crlcrg^, qui 
donne to^ijours Vexemple de 
la servitude, la pr4choit aux 
autres sous le titre d’ob^issance.’ 
See also the remark of his great 
friend J oly {M6m. de Joly, p. 209, 
edit. Petitot, 1825); and the 
aocount given by Tallemant des 
E^aux, who knew Be Betz well, 
and had travelled with him, His- 
toriettes, voLvii. pp. 18-30. The 
same tendency is illustrated, 
though in a much smaller degree, 
by a conversation which Charles 
IL, when in exile, held with Be 
Betz, and which is preserved in 
Clarendon* s Hist, of the HMlion, 
p. 806, and is worth consulting 
merely as an instance of the 
purely secular view that Be Betz 
always took of political affairs. 

‘Get bomme singulier est 
le premier ^v4que en France qui 
ait fait uae gucara civile sans 
avoir la religion pr4tex1^.’ 
8Me de L^ua JuF, in (Emres 
de Fdtake, voL xix. p. 261. 
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to the natural conditions of its growth, first doubtc'd 
what it had long believed, and then tolerated what it 
had long hated. That this was b^ no means an ac- 
cidental or capricious combination, is evident, not only 
from general arguments, and from the analogy of the 
two countries, b^ also from another okcumstance of 
gnat interest. This is, that the order of events, and as 
it were their relative proportions, were the same, not 
only in reference to the increase of toleration, but also 
in reference to the increase of literature and science. 
In both countries, the progress of knowledge bore 
the same ratio to the decline of ecclesiastical influence, 
although they manifested that ratio at different periods. 
We had begun to throw off our superstitions somewhat 
earlier than the French were able to do ; and thut>, 
being the first in tlie field, we anticipated that grciit 
people in producing a secular literature. Whoever will 
take the pains to compare the growth of the French 
and English minds will see that, in all the most im- 
portant departments, we wei'e the first, I do not saj’' in 
merit, but in the order of time. In prose, in poetrj-, 
and in every branch of intellectual excellence, it will 
be found, on comparison, that we wertj before the 
French nearly a whole generation ; and that, chrono- 
logically, the same proportion was preserved as that 
between Bacon and Descartes, Hooker and Pascal, 
Shakespeare and Corneille, Massinger and Racine, Ben 
Jonson and Moliere, Harvey and Pecquet. These emi- 
nent men were all justly celebrated in their respective 
countries ; and it would perhaps be invidious to in- 
stitute a comparison between them. But what we have 
here to observe is, that among those who cultiyated the 
same department, the greatest Englishman, in every 
instance, preceded the greatest Frenchman by many 
years. The difference, running as it does, through all 
the leading topics, is far too regular to be considered 
accidental. And as few Englishmen of the present day 


^"Hooker and Pascal may duced; for Bossuet is as inferior 
properly be classed together, as to Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is 
the two most anblime theological inferior to Hooker, 
writers either country has pro- 
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will be so presumptuous as to suppose that we possess 
any native and i^erent superiority over the French, 
it is evident that there must be some marked pecu- 
liarity in which the two countries differed, and which 
has produced this difference, not in their knowledge, 
but in the time at which their knowledge appeared. 
Nor does the discovery of this peculiarity require 
much penetration. For, notwithstanding that the 
French were more tardy than the English, still, when 
the development had fairly begun, the antecedents 
of its success were among both people precisely the 
same. It is, therefore, clear, according to the com- 
monest principles of inductive reasoning, that the late- 
ness of the development must be owing to the late- 
ness of the antecedent. It is clear that the French 
knew less because they believed more.®^^ It is clear 
that their progress was checked by the prevalence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowledge, because, 
looking on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, 
they degrade the present in order that they may ex- 
aggerate the past : feelings which destroy the prospects 
of man, stifle his hopes, damp his curiosity, chill his 
energies, impair his judgment, and, under pretence of 
humbling the pride of his reason, seek to throw him 
back into that more than midnight darkness from which 
his reason alone has enabled liim to emerge. 

The analogy thus existing between France and Eng- 
land, is, indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have 
yet considered it, seems complete in all its parts. To 
sum up the similarities in a few words, it may be 
said, that both countries followed the same order of 
development in their scepticism, in their knowledge, 
in their literature, and in their toleration. In both 
countries, there broke out a civil war at the same 
time, for the srilbae object, and, in many respects, under 
the same circumstances. In both, the insurgents, at 

One of the most remarkable convert, moins on voit ce qui reste 
men they have ever possessed ad^couvrir. . . Quandleshommes 
notices this connexion, which he sont ignorans, il est ais6 de tout 
expresses conversely, but with savoir.’ Discours en Sorbonne, 
equal truth : * moins on sait, in (Euvres de Turgot^ vol. ii. 
moins on doute{ moins on a d^- pp. 65, 70. 
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first triumpliant, were afterwards defeated ; and the 
rebellion being put down, the governments of the two 
nations were fully restored almost at the same moment : 
in 1660 by Charles II. ; in 1661, by Louis XlV.^es But 
there the similarity stopped. At this point there began 
a marked divergence between the two , countries ; 
wHich continued to increase for more than a century, 
until it ended in England by the consolidation of the 
national prosperity, in France by a revolution more 
sanguinary, more complete, and more destructive, than 
any the world has ever seen. This difference between 
the fortunes of such great and civilized nations is so 
remarkable, that a knowledge of its causes becomes 
essential to a right understanding of European liistory, 
and will be found to throw considerable light on other 
events not immediately connected with it. Besides 
this, such an inquiry, independently of its scientific 
interest, will have a high practical value. It will show', 
w'hat men seem onl^^' recently to have begun to under- 
stand, that, in po titles, no certain principles having 
yet been discovered, the first conditions of success are 
compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It 
will show the utter helplessness even of the ablest 
rulers, when they try to meet new emergencies by old 
maxims. It will show the intimate connexion between 
knowledge and liberty; between an increasing civili- 
zation and an advancing democracy. It will show 
that, for a progressive nation, there is required a pro- 
gressive polity ; that wdthin certain limits, innovation 
is the solo ground of security ; that no institution can 
withstand the flux and movements of society, unless it 
not only repairs its structure, but also widens its 

Mozarin, until his death in directly after the death of Ma- 
1661, exercised complete au- zarin, the king assumed the go- 
thority over Louis. See SUclede vernment, is related by Brienno, 
Ijouis XIV.inCEuvrcs deVoltaire^ who was present. Mem. de 
vol. xix. pp. 318, 319; and La- BriennCy vol. ii. pp. 164-158. 
vallee^ Hist, dcs Frangais, vol. iii. By tliis I mean, that the 

p. 195 ; so that, as Montglat says divergence now first became clear 
{Mem, vol. iii. p. Ill), ‘ On doit to every observer; but the origin 
appeler ce tcmps-14 le commence- of the divergence dates from a 
ment dii r&gne de Louis XIV.* much earlier period, as we shall 
The pompous manner in which, see in the next chapter. 
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«ntra2U)e ; and that, in a material point of Tiew, 
no conniay can long remain either prosperous or safe, 
in which* &e people are not graduallj extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, «o to say, in- 
corporating ihemselves with the fhnctionB of the sinte. 

The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from 
civil war, are to be ascribed to the recognition of these 
great truths while the neglect of them has entailed 
upon other countries the most woful calamities. On 
this aooount, therefore, if on no other, it becomes in- 
teresting to ascertain how it was that the two nations 
we have been comparing should, in regard to these 
truths, have adopted views diametrically opposite, al- 
though, in other matters, their opinions, as we have 
already seen, were very similar. Or, to state the ques- 
tion in other words, we have to inquire how it was that 
the French, afber pursuing precisely the same course 
as the English, in their knowledge, in their scepticism, 
and in their toleration, should have stopped short in 
their politics ; how it was that their minds, which had 
effect^ such great things, should, nevertheless, Lave 
been BO unprepared for liberty, that, in spite of the 
heroic efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under 
the despotism of Louis XIY,, but never cared to resist 
it; and, »t length, becoming slaves in their souls as 
well as in their bodies, they grew proud of a condition 
which the meanest Englishman would have spumed as 
an intolerable bondage. 

The cause of this difference is to be sought in the 
existence of that spirit of protection which is so danger- 
ous and yet so plausible, that it forms fhe most serious 
obstacle with which advancing civilization has to con- 
tend. This, which may truly be called an evil spirit, 
has always been far stmnger in France than in Eng- 
land. Indeed^ among the French, it continues, even 
to the present day, to produce the most mischievous 

» to «aj, thflir prac- ianoTation will be the lut, and 
tieal loeognitioxi ; t^oreti^ly, enticing man into reform under 
they axe still denied by innnmer- the pretext that by each cha^e 
able politicians, who, neveithe- they are tatozuiiig to the spirit 
less, assist in carrying them into of the ancient British coustitu- 
effect, fondly ^ping that oEteh tion. 
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results. It is, as I shall hereafter point out, inti- 
mately connected with that love of centralization which 
appears in the machinery of their government, and in 
the spirit of their literature. It is this which induces 
them to retain restrictions by which their trade has 
long been troubled, and to preserve monopoKes which, 
intour country, a freer system has effectually destroyed. 
It is this which causes them to interfere with the 
natural relation between producers consumers ; to 
force into existence manufactures which otherwise 
would never arise, and which, for that very reason, are 
not required; to disturb the ordinary march of in- 
dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their native 
labourers, diminish the produce of labour by diverting 
it from those profitable channels into which its own 
instincts always compel it to flow. 

When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
polities, there is f' rmt d what is called a paternal go- 
vernment, in which supreme power is vested in the 
sovereign, or in a few privileged classes. When it is 
carried into theology, it produces a powerful church, 
and a numerous clergy, who are supposed to be the ne- 
cessary guardians of religion, and every opposition to 
whom is resented as an insult to the public morals. 
These are the maits by which protection may be recog- 
nized ; and from a very early period they have displayed 
themselves in France mnch more clearly than in England. 
Without pretending to discover their precise origin, I 
will, in the next chapter, endeavour to trace them back 
to a time sufficiently remote to explain some of the dis- 
crepancies which, in this respect existed between the 
two countries. 

Aote to p, 93. Desoartea died in Sweden on a rieit to Christina; 
bo that, strictly freaking, there is an error in the texL But tMs 
does not aflect the argument ; bt^iauso the works of Descartes, being 
eagerly read in France, and not being prohibited, we must suppose 
that his person would have been safe, had he remained in his own 
country. To burn a heretic is a more decisive step than to suppress 
A book ; and as the Froncli clergy wero not strong enough to effect 
the latter, it is hardly likely that they ccrakL have accomplished the 
former. 
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CHAPTER n. 

HISTORY OF THE FBOTECTIYE SPIRIT, AND COMPARISON OF IT DT 
FRANCB AND ENGLAND. 

When, towards the end of the. fifth century, the Roman 
empire was broken up, there followed, as is well known, 
a long period of ignorance and of crime, in which even 
the ablest minds were immersed in the grossest super- 
stitions. During these, which are rightly called the 
Dark Ages, the clergy were supreme : they ruled the 
consciences of the most despotic sovereigns, and they 
were respected as men of vast learning, because they 
alone were able to read and write ; because they were 
the sole depositaries of those idle conceits of which 
European science then consisted; and because they 
preserved the legends of the saints and the lives of the 
fathers, from which, as it was believed, the teachings of 
divine wisdom might easily be gathered. 

Such was the degradation of the European intellect 
for about five hundred years, during which the credulity 
of men reached a height unparalleled in the annals of 
ignorance. But at length the human reason, that divine 
spark which even the most corrupt society is unable to 
extinguish, began to display its power, and disperse the 
mists by which it was surrounded. Various circum- 
stances, which it would be tedious here to discuss, 
caused this dispersion to take place at different times in 
different courses. However, speaking generally, wo 
may say that it occurred in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and that by the twelfth century there was no 
nation now called civilized, upon whom the light had. 
not begun to dawn. 

It is from this point that the first great divergence 
between the European nations took its rise. Before this 
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time their superstition was so great and universal, that 
it would avail little to measure the degree of their re- 
lative darkness. Indeed, so low had they fallen, that^ 
during the earlier period, the authority of the clergy 
was in many respects an advantage, as forming a bar- 
rier between the people and their rulers, 'and as supply- 
ii% the sole instance of a class that even made an ap- 
proach to intellectual pursuits. But when the great 
movement took place, when the human reason began to 
rebel, the position of the clergy was suddenly changed. 
They had been friendly to reasoning as long as the rea- 
soning was on their side.^ While they were the only 
guardians of knowledge, they were eager to promote its 
interests. however, it was falling from their 

hands : it was becoming possessed by laymen : it was 
growing dangerous : it must be reduced to its proper 
dimensions. Then it was that there first became general 
the inquisitions, the imprisonments, the torturings, the 
burnings, and all .ne other contrivances by which the 
church vainly endeavoured to stem the tide that had 
turned against her.^ From that moment there has been 


* ‘ Toute influence qu’on ac- 
cordait a la science ne pouvait, 
dans les premiers temps, qu’^tre 
favorable au clergA.’ Meycr^ In- 
stitut. Judic. vol. i. p. 498. 

* Early in the eleventh cen- 
tury the clergy first began sys- 
U matically to repress indepen- 
dent inquiries by punishing men 
■who attempted to think for them- 
selves. Compare Sismondi, Hist. 
desFrangais, vol. iv. pp.l45, 146; 
Ncander's Hist, of the Churchy 
vol. vi. pp. 365, 366; Prescotfs 
Hist, of Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
vol. i. p. 261 note. Before this, 
such a policy, as Sisraondi justly 
observes, was not required : ‘Pen- 
dant plusieurs si^cles, T^lise 
n’avoit 4t6 troublie par aucuno 
h^resie; Tignoranco ^toit trop 
complete, la soumission trop ser- 


vile, la foi trop aveugle, pour qua 
les questions qui avoient si long- 
temps exerc61a subtility des Grccs 
fussent seulcment comprises par 
les Latins.’ As knowledge ad- 
vanced, the opposition between 
inquiry and belief became moro 
marked: the church redoubled 
her efforts, and at the end of the 
twelfth century the popes first 
formally called on the secular 
power to punish heretics; and 
the earliest constitution ad- 
dressed ‘ inquisitoribus haereticae 
pravitatis ’ is one by Alexander 
IV. Meyer t Inst. Jud, vol. ii. 
pp. 554, 556. See also on this 
movement, LiorentCy Hist, de 
V Inquisitiony vol. i. p. 125, vol. iv. 
p. 284. In i222 a synod assem- 
bled at Oxford caused an apostate 
to be burned ; and this, says 
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an imceaaing straggle between tliese two great parties, 
— ^tbe advocates of inquiry, and the advocates of belief : 
a struggle which, however it may*be disguised, and 
under whatever forms it may appear, is at bottom 
always the same, and represents the opxwDsite interests 
of reason and faith, of sceptism and credulity, of pro- 
gress and reaction, of those who hope for the future, 
and of those who cling to the past. 

This, then, is the great starting point of modem civi- 
lization. From the moment that reason began, how- 
ever faintly, to assert its supremacy, the improvement 
of every people has depended upon their obedience to 
its dictates, and upon the success with which they have 
reduced to its standard the whole of their actions. To 
understand, therefore, the original divergence of France 
and England, we must seek it in the circumstances 
that took place when this, which may be called the 
great rebellion of the intellect, was first clearly seen. 

If now, with a view to such inquiry, wc examine the 
history of Europe, we shall find that just at this period 
there spmng up the feudal system : a vast scheme of 
polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it was, supplied 
many of the wants of the rude people among whom it 
arose.^ The connexion between it and the decline of 

Lingtird(-flj?5^. of England^Yol. ii. lois, dans une cTiarto de Charles 
p. 148), ‘is, I believe, the first le tiros eii 884.’ This is a ques- 
instance of capital punishment tion more curious than important; 
in England on the ground of since whatever the origin of tho 
religion. * Compare WrigMs word may be, it is certain that 
Biog. Brit. Lit. vol. ii. p. 444. the thing did not, and could not, 

* Sir F. Palgrave {English exist before the tenth century at 
Commonwealth^ vol. ii. p. cevi.) tho earliest : inasmuch as the 
says, ‘it is generally admitted, oxtremo disorganisation of society 
by the best authorities, that from rendered so coercive an institu- 
about the eleventh century bene- tion impossible. M. Guizot, in 
fices acquired th6 name of fiefs or another work {Essais sur FHist. 
feuds and Robertson (^State of de France^ p. 239), rightly says, 
note viii.iniror^.?,p.393) ‘Au X® eiicle seulement, lea 
supposes that the word feudvm rapports et les pouvoirs sociaux 
does not occur before 1008. But acquirent quelque fixitA’ See 
according to M. Guizot also his Civilisation en Europe, 

tion en France^ vol. iii. p. 238), p, 90. 

*il apparait, pour la promi6re 
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the ecclesiastical spirit is very obvious. For the feudal 
system was the first great secular plan that had been 
seen in Europe since the formation of the civil law : it 
was the first comprehensive attempt which had been 
made, during more than four hundred years, to organize 
so^ety according to temporal, not according to spiritual 
circumstances, the basis of the whole arrangement being 
merely the possession of land, and the performance of 
certain military and pecuniary services.^ 

This was, no doubt, a great step in European civiliza- 
tion, because it sot the first example of a large public 
polity in which the spiritual classes as such had no re- 
cognized place and hence there followed that struggle 
between feudality and the church, which has been ob- 
served by several writers, but the origin of which has 
been strangely overlooked. What, however, we have 
now to notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal 
system, the spirit of projection, far from being destroyed, 
was probably not even weakened, but only assumed a 
new form. Instead of being spiritual, it became tem- 

■* ‘La terro est tout dans co to performing services no separa- 
s v'^t emo. . . . Lo syst^mo feodal tion of classes was admitted, 
est comme uno religion dc la ‘ After the feudal polity became 
terre.’ Oncjivci^ du Droit, in established, we do not find that 
(h^u on s dc M icJwlct, vol. ii. p. 3 02. t here was any dispensation for ec- 
‘Le earaclere de la f^odalite, clesiastical liefs.’ Hallam' s Finp- 
e'etait hi predominance do la plcmental Notes, p. 120 ; and for 
rta/ite sur hi personnalitl’, do la I’urlhcrproof of the loss of the old 
terro snr rhomme." Eschharh, privileges, compare CrVoscV ilL/i- 
Kti'de dn Droit, p. 256. tarp Antiquities, vol i. pp. 5, 64: 

* According to the social and Meyer, Instit. Judic.xiAA.'^. 2^1', 
polilical arrangements from the 7'umer'sHist. of England, ToX.iw 
fourth lo the tenth century, the p. 462; TiiiUMablfs Observations, 
clergy were so eminently, a class vol. i. pp. 434, 435 : so that, as 
apart,, that they were freed from this writer says, p. 215, ‘ Chaque 
‘ burdens of the state,’ and were seigneur laic avail gagn6 per- 
jiot obliged to engage in military sonnollcmcnt a la revolution qui 
services unless they thought forma lo gouvernement feodal; 
proper to do so. See NeandeAs mais los dv&ques et los abb^s, en 
Hist, of the Church, 1^5, devenant souverains dans leurs 
vol. V. pp. 133, 140; and torres, perdirent au contraire 

Eccleslast. Archit, p. 382. But boaucoup do lour ponvoir et do 
under the feudal system this im- lour dignity.’ 
inunity was lost ; and in regard 
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poral. Instead of men looking up to the church, they 
looked ^np to the nobles. For, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this vast movement, or rather as a part of it, 
the great possessors of land were now being organized 
into an hereditary aristocracy.® In the tenth century, 
we find the first surnames by the eleventh century 
most of the great ofiiccs had become hereditary in the 
loading famihes and in the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented, as well as other heraldic devices, 
which long nourished the conceit of the nobles, and 
were valued by their descendants as marks of that su- 
periority of birth to which, during many ages, all other 
superiority was considered subordinate.^ 

Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, 
in the sense in which that word is commonly used. 
With the consolidation of its power, feudality was madt*, 
in reference to the organization of society, the successor 
of the church and the nobles, becoming hereditary, 

® The great change of turning names being part of a largo social 
life-possesffions of land into here- movement, can under no circum- 
ditary possessions, began late in stances bo ascribed to a single 
the ninth century, being initiated event. 

in Prance by a capitulary of * On this process from the end 
Charles the Bald, in 877. Seo of the ninth to the twelfth 
Allen on the Prerogative^ p. 210; century, compare Jlallam^s Siq*- 
Speneds Origin oj the Lav)S of pleriiental Notes^ pp. 97, 98 ; l)id- 
KuropCj pp. 282, 301; Meyer ^ rymple^ sHist. of Fciidal Property ^ 
Inatit. Jtidiciaires, vol. i. p. 206. p. 21; Klimrath, Hi^t. dii Prod, 

’ That surnames first arose in vol. i. p. 74. 
the tenth century is stated by ® As to the origin of armorial 
the most competent authorities, bearings, which cannot be traced 
See Sismondit Hist de Fran^ais^ higher than the twelfth century, 
vol. iii. pp. 452-455 ; Halla7n's see Hallam^s Middle Ages^ vol. i. 
Middle Ages, yo\, i. p. 138; Mon~ pp. 138, 139; Ledvneh, Antiqui- 
t(M,Hist.des divers Etats,yeA.\\\, tics of Ireland, pp. 231, 232; 
p. 268 ; Petrii^ Ecclesiast. Archit. Origines du Droit, in (Et^vres de 
pp. 277, 342. Koch {Tableau Michelet, \o\. 
des devolutions, vol. i. p. 138) For, asLerminia says (P/it- 

erroneously says, ‘c*est pareille- los, du Droit, vol. i. p. 17), ‘la 
ment aux croisades que I’Europe loi feodale n’est autre chose quo 
doit Tusage des sumoms de fa- la terre 61ev6e d la souverainete.’ 
ij ille ;* a double mistake, both On the decline of the church in 
.'18 to the date and the cause, consequence of the increased 
since the introduction of siir- feud.il and secular spirit, seo 
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gradually displaced in government, and in the general 
functions of authority, the clergy, among whom the 
opposite principle of celibacy was now firmly esta- 
blished. It is, therefore, evident, that an inquiry into 
the origin of the modem protective spirit does, in a 
great measure, resolve itself into an inquiry into the 
origin of the aristocratic power ; since that power was 
the exponent, and, as it were, the cover under which the 
spirit displayed itself. This, as we shall hereafter see, 
is likewise connected with the great religious rebellion 
of the sixteenth century ; the success of which mainly 
de^nded on the weakness of the protective principle 
that opposed it. But, reserving this for future con- 
sideration, T "^11 now endeavour to trace a few of the 
circumstances which gave the aristocracy more power 
in France than in England, and thus accustomed the 
French to a closer and more constant obedience, and 
infused into them a more reverential spirit than that 
which was usual h. onr country. 

Soon after the )aiddle of the eleventh century, and 
therefore while the aristocracy was in the process of form- 
ation, England was conquered by the Duke of Normandy, 
who naturally introduced the polity existing in his own 
country. But, in his hands, it underwent a modifica- 

Siamondi^ Hist, des FrangaiSj speculative doctrine, constantly 
vol, iii. p. 440, vul, iv, p. 88, In disobeyed. See Neanders Hist. 
our own countiy, one fact may of the Church, vol. vi* pp. 52, 61, 
be mentioned illustrative of the 62, 72, 93, 94 note, vol. vii. pp. 
earliest encroachments of laymen: 127-131 ; Mosheint s Eccles. Hist. 
namely, that, before the twelfth vol. i. pp. 248, 219; Eccleston*8 
century, we find no instance in English Antiq. p. 95. 

En«^land of the great seal being Whore it was particularly 

entrusted ‘ to the keeping of a flourishing : ‘ la f6odalit6 fut or- 
layman.’ Campbell's Chancellors, ganis6e on Normandie plus fortc- 
vol. i. p. 61. ment et plus syst^matiquement 

Celibacy, on account of its que partout aillcurs en France.* 
supposed ascetic tendency, was Klimrath, Travaux sur V Hut. du 
advocated and in some coimtri s Droit, vol. i. p. 130. The ‘ cou- 
as enforced, at an early period ; tume de Normandie’ was, at a 
but the first general and decisive much later period, only to be 
movement in its favour was in found in the old ‘grand cou- 
the middle of the eleventh cen- tumier.’ Klimrath, vol. ii. p. 160. 
tuiy, before which time it was a On the peculiar tenacity with 

VOL. II. 1 
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tion suitable to tbe new circumstances in wbicb he was 
placed. He, being in a foreign country, the general of 
a succe^ful army composed partly of mercenaries, was 
able to dispense with some of those feudal usages which 
were customary in France. The great Norman lords, 
thrown as strangers into the midst of a hostile popula- 
tion, were glad to accept estates from the crown on 
almost any terms that would guarantee their own se- 
curity. Of this, William naturally availed himself. For, 
by granting baronies on conditions favourable to the 
crown, he prevented the barons^ ^ from possessing that 
power which they exercised in France, and which, but 
for this, they would have exercised in England The 
result was, that the most powerful of our nobles became 
amenable to the law, or, at all events, to the authority 
of the king.^* Indeed, to such an extent was this car- 
ried, that William, shortly before his death, obliged all 
the landowners to render their fealty to him ; thus en- 
tirely neglecting that peculiarity of feudalism, according 
to which each vassal was separately dependent on his 
own lord,^® 

But in France, the course of affairs was very different. 
In that country the great nobles held their lands, not 


which the Normans clung to it, 
noe Lettres d- Aguesseau^ vol. ii. 
pp. 225, 226 : * accoutum6s a 
respecter leur coutume comme 
f^vangile.* 

“ Mills" s Hist, of Chivalry f 
vol. i. p. 387 ; Turner's Hist, of 
England^ vol. ii. p. 390, vol. iv. 
p. 76. Mercenary troops were 
also employed by his immediate 
successors. Grosds Military 
Antiq. vol. i. ■p.^'65. 

On the different meanings 
attached to the word ‘ baron,' 
compare Klimrath, Hist, du Droit, 
vol. ii. p. 40, with Meyer, Instit. 
Judioiaires, vol. i. p. 105. But 
M. Guizot says, what seems most 
likely, *il est probable quo ce 


nom fut commun originaircment 
a tous les vassaux imm6diats do 
la couronne, li4s au roi per ser- 
vitium militare, par le horrico de 
chevalier.’ Essais, p. 265. 

Meyer, Instit. Judic. vol. i. 
p. 242 ; Turner^ s Hist, of England, 
vol. iii. p. 220. The same policy 
of reducing the nobles was fol- 
lowed up by Henry II., who de- 
stroyed the baronial castles. 
Turner, vol. iv. p. 223. Com- 
pare lAngard, vol. i. pp. 316, 371. 

* Doinde ccepit homagia 
hominum totius Anglise, et jura- 
mentum fidelitatis cujuscumque 
essent feodi vel tenementi.* 
Mattliai Westmonast, Flores His^ 
toriarim, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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BO uracil by grant, as by prescription. A character of 
antiquity was thus thrown over their rights ; which, 
when added to the weakness of the crown, enabled 
them to exercise on their own estates, all the functions 
of independent sovereigns.^® Even when they received 
their first great check, under Philip Augustus,'® they, 
in^is reign, and indeed long after, wielded a power 
quite unknown in England. Thus, to ^vo only two 
instances : the right of coining money, which has always 
been regarded as an attribute of sovereignty, was never 
allowed in England, even to the greatest nobles.®® But 
in France it was exorcised by many persons indepen- 
dently of the crown, and was not abrogated until the 
sixteenth cL'iituiy.®' A similar remark holds good of 
what was called the i*Ight of private war; by virtue of 
which the nobles were allowed to attack each other, and 
distui’b the peace of the country with the prosecution 
of their private feuds. In England the aristocracy were 
never strong enouf. a to have this admitted as a right,®® 
though they too often exercised it as a practice. But in 
France it became a part of the established law ; it was 


” See some good remarks on 
this difference between the hrcnch 
and English nobles, in Hallam^s 
Middle AfiiS, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. 
Miibly ( OhsvrvatioiiSjyo\. i. p. 60) 
says : ‘ tni offet, on n^gligea, siir 
la fm de la premiere race, de 
conserver Ics titres priinonlianx 
do ses possessions.’ As to the 
old customary French law of pre- 
scription, see Giraml, Precis de 
V An den Proit, pp. 79, 80. 

MaUy, Observations sur 
tllisl. de France^ vol. i. pp. 70, 
162, 178. 

On the policy of Philip Au- 
gustus in regard to the nobles, 
see Mably^ Observations, vol. i. 
p. 246; Lcrminier, Philos, du 
Droit, vol. i. p. 266; Boulain- 
villiers, Hist, de VAnci&n Gou- 
vemement, vol. iii. pp. 147-150; 

I 


Guizot, Civilisation cn France, 
vol. iv. pp. 134, 135; Courson, 
Hist, dcs Pcuplcs JiiHons, Puns, 
1846, vol. li. p. 350. 

‘ No subjects ever enjoyed 
the right of coining silver in 
England without the royal stamp 
and buporintcndenci ; a reiiiiirk- 
able proof of the restraint in 
which tho feud.ll aristocracy was 
always held in this country.’ 
Jlallairis Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 
154. 

Brougham's PoUt. Philos. 
1849, vol. i p. 446. In addition 
to the evidence there given on the 
right of coinage, see Mablg's 0ft- 
servations, vol. i. p. 424, vol. ii. 
pp. 296, 297 ; and Turner's Nor- 
inandy, vol. ii. p. 261. 

*■- HallanCs Supplemental Notes, 
pp. 304, 305. 

2 ' 
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incorporated into the text-books of fendalism, and it is 
distinctly recognized by Louis IX. and Philip the Fair, 
— two kings of considerable energy, who did every thing 
in their power to curtail the enormous authority of the 
nobles.®® 

Out of this difference between the aristocratic power 
of France and England, there followed many conse- 
quences of great importance. In our country the nobles, 
being too feeble to contend with the crown, were com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to ally themselves with the peo- 
ple.®^ About a hundred years after the Conquest, the 
Normans and Saxons amalgamated ; and both parties 
united against the king in order to uphold their common 
rights.®® The Magna Charta, which John was forced to 

* Saint-Louis consacra le with BrougharrCs FoUt. Philos, 
droit de guerre. . , .. Philippe le vol. i. p. 339, vol. iii. p. 222. 
Bel, qui Toulut Tabolir, finit par In regard to the general ques- 
le r^tablir.’ Montlosier^ Mo- tion of the amalgamation of races, 
nateJm Frangaise^ vol. i. pp. 127, we have three distinct kinds of 
202: see also pp. 434, 435, and cVidence: 
vol.ii. pp. 436, 436. J\Iably(06- 1st. Towards the end of the 
servations^ vol. ii. p. 338) men- twelfth century, a now language 
tions * lettres -paten tes do Phi- began to be formed by blending 
lippe-de- Valois du 8 feviHer 1 330, Norman with Saxon ; and English 
pour pemettre dans le duch6 literature, properly so called, 
d’ Aquitaine les guerres privies,* dates from the commencement 
&c. ; and he adds, ‘ le 9 avril of the thirteenth century. Com- 
1363 le roi Jean renoiivelle Tor- pare Maddetis Preface to Laya~ 
donnance de S. Louis, nomm^e moUy 1847, vol. i. pp. xx. xxi , 
la quarantaine du roi, touchant with Turner's Hist, of England^ 
les guerres privies.’ vol. viii. pp. 214, 217, 436, 437. 

24 Sir Francis Palgrave (in his 2nd. We have tlie specilic 
jRise and Progress of the English statement of a writer in the reign 
Commonwealthy vol. i. pp. 51-56) of Henry II., that ‘ sic perinixtae 
has attempted to estimate the sunt nationes ut vix discemi 
results produced by the Norman possit hodie, de liberis loquor. 
Conquest ; bul^; he omits to notice quis Anglicus, quis Normannus 
this, which was the most im- sit genere.’ Note in Hallam's 
portant consequence of all. Middle AgeSy vol. ii. p. 106. 

“ On this political union be- 3rd. Before the thirteenth cen- 
tween Norman barons and Saxon tuiy had passed awa^, the dif- 
citizens, of which the first clear ference of dress, which in that 
indication is at the end of the state of society would survive 
twelfth century, compare Camp- many other differences, was no 
helVs Chancellors y vol. i. p. 113, longer observed, and the distinc- 
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yield contained concessions to the aristocracy ; but its 
most important stipulations were those in favour of ‘ aU 
classes of freemen/*® Within half a century, fresh con- 
tests broke out ; the barons were again associated with 
the people, and again there followed the same results, 
— the extension of popular privileges being each time 
the^ condition and the consequence of this singular 
alliance. In the same way, when the Earl of Leicester 
raised a rebellion against Henry IH., he found his own 
party too weak to make head against the crown. He, 
therefore, applied to the people and it is to him that 
our House of Commons owes its origin ; since he, in 
1264, set the first example of issuing writs to cities and 
boroughs ; '♦‘hu/ calling upon citizens and burgesses to 
take their place in wliat had hitherto been a parliament 
composed entirely of priests and nobles.*® 

live peculiarities of Norman and itself improbable ; because at an 
Saxon attire had dise- peared. early period the citizens, though 
See Strutt's Vu’w ofth i^rfissand rapidly increasing in power, were 
Habits of the l^cople of England^ hardly important enough to war- 
vol. ii. p. 67, edit. Planch^, 1842, rant such a step being taken. 
4to. The best authorities are now 

‘ An equal distribution of agreed to refer the origin of the 
civil rights to all classes of free- House of Commons to the period 
men forms the peculiar beauty of mentioned in the text. See HaU 
the charter.’ Hall avis Middle lanis Suppletnent^ ^'otes, 

Ages, vol. ii. p. 108. This is very 339 ; Spevees Ch^inof the Laws 
finely noticed in one of Lonl of Europe, p. 512; Campbell! s 
Chatham’s great speeches. Earl. Chancellors, vol. i. p. 165 ; Lin- 
Hist. vol. xvi. p. 662. gard!s England, vol. ii. p. 138 ; 

Compare, Meyer, Instil, (xuizots Essais, p. 319. The 
Judic. vol. ii. p. 39, with Lin- notion of tracing this to the witte- 
gariVs England, vol. ii. p. 127, nagemot is as absurd as finding 
and Sonars Tracts, vol. vi. p. 92. the origin of juries in the system 
‘ He is to be honoured as the of compurgators ; both of which 
founder of a representative system were favourite errors in the seven- 
of government in this country.’ teenth, and even in the eighteenth 
CampbelPs Chiif- Justices, vol. i. century. In regard to the witte- 
p. 61. Some writers (see, for nagemot, this idea still lingers 
instance, Dalryviplds Hist, of among antiquaries: but, in re- 
Feudal Property, p. 332) suppose gard to compurgators, even they 
that burgesses were summoned have abandoned their old ground, 
before the reign of Henry III. : and it is now well understood 
but this assertion is not only un- that trial by jury did not exist 
supported by evidence, but is in till long after the Conquest. 
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The Englidi aaistocracy being thus forced, by their 
own weakness, to rely on the people,** it naturally fol- 
lowed,^ that the people imbibed that tone of inde- 
pendence^ and that lo^ bearing, of which our civil and 
political institutions are the consequence, rather than 
the cause. It is to this, and not to any fanciful pecu- 
Hariiy of race, that we owe the sturdy and enterprising 
spirit for which the inhabitants of this island have long 
b^n remarkable. It is this which has enabled us to 
baffle all the arts of oppression, and to maintain for 
centuries liberties which no other nation has ever 
possessed. And it is this which has fostered and up- 
held those great municipal privileges, which, whatever 
be their faults, have, at least, the invaluable merit of 
accustoming free men to the exercise of power, giving 
to citizens the management of their own city, and per- 
petuating the idea of independence, by preserving it 
in a living type, and by enlisting in its support the in- 
terests and adections of individual men. 

But the habits of self-government which, under these 
circumstances, were cultivated in England, were, under 
opposite circumstances, neglected in France. The great 
SVench lords being too powerful to need the people, 
were unwilling to seek their alliance.** The result 
was, that, amid a great variely of forms and names, 
society was, in reality, only divided into two classes — 
the upper and the lower, the protectors and the pro- 
tected. And, looking at the ferocity of the prevailing 


Compare Palgrave^s English Com* 
monwealtht part i. pp. 243 seq., 
with Meyer y Instit, Judic. vol. ii. 
pp. 152-173. There are fewthiogs 
in our history so irrational as the 
admiration expressed by a certain 
class of writers for the institu- 
tions of our barbarous Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. 

^ Montlosier, with the fine 
Rnrit of a French noble, taunts 
the English aristocracy with this: 
* En F:^ce la noblesse, attaqu4e 
cease, s’est ddfendae sans 


cease. EUe a subi I’oppression ; 
elle ne Ta point accept^e. En 
Angleterre, elle a couru d^js la 
premiere commotion, se r^fugier 
dans lea range des bourgeois, et 
sous leur protection. EUe a ab- 
diqui ainsi son existence.’ MonU 
losier, MonarchU Frangaise, vol. 
iii. p. 162. Compare an instruc- 
rive passage in JDe Stdely Consid. 
8ur la Bevolutwriy vol. i. p. 421. 

*• See some good remarks in 
Mahlyy Obaervationa awr VHist. 
de Francey vol. iii. pp. 114, 115. 
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maimers, it is not too much to say, that in France, 
under the feudal system, every man was either a tyrant 
or a slave. Indeed, in most instances, the two cha- 
racters were combined in the same person. For, the 
practice of subinfeudation, which in our country was 
actively checked, became in France almost universal.^^ 
By this, the great lords having granted lands on con- 
dition of fealty and other services to certain persons, 
these last subgranted them ; that is, made them over 
on similar conditions to other persons, who had like- 
wise the power of bestowing them on a fourth party, 
and so on in an endless scries ; thus forming a long 
chain of dependence, and, as it were, organizing sub- 
mission hiio 1* system In England, on the other 
hand, such arrangements were so unsuited to the 
general state of affairs, that it is doubtful if they wei o 
ever carried on to any extent ; and, at all events, it 
is certain that, in the reign of Edward I., they were 
finally stopped by the statute known to lawyers as 
Quia emptores.^* 

Thus early was there a great social divergence be- 
tween Franco and England. The consequences of this 
were still more obvious when, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the feudal system rapidly decayed in both coun- 
tries. For in England, the principle of protection 
being feeble, men were in some degree accustomed to 
Bclf-govemment ; and they were able to hold fast by 
those great institutions which would have been ill 
adapted to the more obedient habits of the French 
people. Our municipal privileges, the rights of our 
yeomanry, and the security of our copyholders, were, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the 

HallarrCs Middle Ages, Tol A. de patronage.’ Cassagnac, RSvo- 
p. 111. lution Frangaise, toI. i. p 459. 

“ ‘ Originally there was no This is 18 Edw. I. c. 1 ; re- 
limit to subinfeudation.* Broug- specting which, see Blackstonda 
hanis Folit. Fhihs. voL i. p. *279. Commmt. vol. ii. p. 91, vol. iv. 

A living French historian p. 425 ; B^vds Hist, of English 
boasts that, in his own country. Law, vol. ii. p. 223 ; Dalrymplds 
* toute la soei^tA fAjdale fonnait Hist, of Feudal Propcrtg, pp. 102, 
ainsi une 5chelle de clientcllo ct 243, 340. 
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three most important guarantees for the liberties of 
Englan<i.3® In France such guarantees were impossible. 
The real division being between those who were noble, 
and those who were not noble, no room was left for 
the establishment of intervening classes ; but all were 
compelled to fall into one of these two great ranks. 
The French have never had any thing answering to our 
yeomanry ; nor were copyholders recognized by their 
laws. And, although they attempted to introduce into 

** The history of the decay of Polit, Econ. vol. i. pp. 311, 312; 


that once most important class, 
the Englisli yeomanry, is an in- 
teresting subject, and one for 
which I have collected consider- 
able materials ; at present, I will 
only say, that its decline was 
first dibtinctl}^ perceptible in the 
latter half of the seventeenth 
centu]y^ and was consummated 
by the rapidly-increasing power 
of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes early in the 
eighteenth century. After losing 
their influence, their numbers 
naturally diminished, and they 
made way for other bodies of 
men, whose habits of mind were 
less i)rejudiccd, and therefore 
better buited to that new state 
which society assumed in the 
last age. I mention this, be- 
cause some writers regret the 
almost total destruction of the 
yeoman freeholders ; overlooking 
the fact, that they are disappear- 
ing, not in consequence of any 
violent revolution or stretch of 
arbitrary powe;^ but simply by 
the general march of affairs ; 
society doing away with what it 
no longer requires. Compare 
Ka^s Social Condition of the 
People^ vol. i. pp. 43, 602, with 
a letter from Wordsworth in 
Bunhurifs Correspond, of Han- 
mer, p. 440; a note in MUVa 


anotlier in Nichols's Lit. Anve. 
vol. V. p. 323; and Sinclair's 
Correspond, vol. i. p. 229. 

This is stated as an ad- 
mitted fact by French writers 
living in different periods anJ 
holding different opinions; but 
all agreed as to there being only 
two divisions : * comme en Franco 
on est toujours ou noble, on ro- 
turior, ot qu’il n'y a pas de milieu.’ 
Mhn, de Rivaroly p. 7. ‘La 
grande distinction des nobles et 
des roturiers.’ Giraud, Preds 
de VAncien Droit, p. 10. Indeed, 
according to the Coutuines, tho 
nobles and roturiers attained 
their majority at different ages. 
Klimrath, Hist, du Droit, yoI.ii. 
p. 249 (erroneously stated in 
Storfs Conflict of Laws, pp. 56, 
79,114). See further respecting 
this capital distinction, Mem. de 
Duplcssis Momay, vol. ii. p. 230 
(‘ agr^able a la noblesse et au 
peuple’); CEuvres de Turgot, 
vol. viii. pp. 222, 232, 237 ; 
Bunburfs Correspond, of Han- 
mer, p. 256 ; Mahly, Observa- 
tions, vol. iii. p. 263 ; and Mereier 
sur Rousseau, vol. i. p. 38: ‘ On 
^toit roturior, vilain, homme de 
neant, canaille, d^s qu on no 
s’appelloit plus marquis, baron, 
comte, chevalier, etc.’ 
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their country municipal institutions, all such efforts 
were futile ; for, while they copied the forms of liberty, 
they lacked that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone 
liberly can be secured. They had, indeed, its image 
and superscription; but they wanted the sacred fire 
that warms the image into life. Every thing else they 
pdfcsessed. The show and appliances of freedom were 
there. Charters were granted to their towns, and pri- 
vileges conceded to their magistrates. All, however, 
was useless. For it is not by the wax and parchment 
of lawyers that the independence of men can be pre- 
served. Such things are the mere externals ; they set 
off liberty to advantage ; they are as its dress and para- 
phernalia, its holiday-suit in times of peace and quiet. 
But, when the evil days set in, when the invasions of 
despotism have begun, liberty will be retained, not by 
those who can show the oldest deeds and the largest 
charters, but by those who have been most inured to 
habits of independ' ^ice, most accustomed to tliink and 
act for themselves, and most regardless of that insidious 
protection which the upper classes have always been so 
ready to bestow, that, in many countries, they have now 
left nothing worth the trouble to protect. 

And so it was in France. The to’wns, with few ex- 
ceptions, fell at the first shock ; and the citizens lost 
those municipal privileges which, not being grafted 
on the national character, it was found impossible to 
preserve. In the same Avay, in our country, power na- 
turally, and by the mere force of the democratic move- 
ment, fell into the hands of the House of Commons ; 
whose authority has ever since, notwithstanding oc- 
casional checks, continued to increase at the expense 
of the more aristocratic parts of the legislature. The 
only institution answering to this in Franee was the 
States- General ; which, however, had so little in- 
fluence, that, in the opinion of native historians, it 
was hardly to be called an institution at all.®^ Indeed, 

Les itats - g^n^raux sont s’il est permis de donner ce nom 
port^s dans la liste de nos insti- 4 des rassemblemens aussi irri- 
tations. Je ne sais cependant guliers.’ Montlosierf Monarchie 
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the French were, by this time, so accustomed to the 
idea of grotection, and to the subordination which that 
idea involves, that they were little inclined to uphold 
an establishment which, in their constitution, was the 
sole representative of the popular element. The result 
was, that, by the fourteenth century, the liberties of 
Englishmen were secured and, since then, their only 
concern has been to increase what they have already 
obtained. But in that same century, in France, the 
protective spirit assumed a new form; the power of the 
aristocracy was, in a great measure, succeeded by tho 
power of the crown ; and there began that tendency to 
centralization which, having been gushed still further, 
first under Louis XIV., and afterwards under Napoleon, 
lias become the bane of the French people.®^ For by it 
the feudal ideas of superiority and submission have long 
survived that barbarous age to which alone they were 
suited. Indeed, by their transmigration, they seemed 

FrangaisCt voL i. p. 266. ‘En vcmmx.nt^ vol. i. pp. 292, 314, 
France, les , (5tats-g^n4ranx, au vol. ii. pp. 37, 38 ; and in G^izotf 
moment m6me de lour plus grand Civilisation en France, vol. iv. 
eclat, c’ost a dire dans le COUPS du pp. 170-192. M. Guizot says, 
xiv* si^cle, n’ont gufere 6t6 que perhaps too strongly, that his 
des accidents, un pouvoir na- reign was ‘ la metamorphose do 
tional et souvent invoqu^, mais la royaut6 en despotismo.* On 
non un ^tablissoment constitu- the connexion of this with tho 
tionnel.’ Guizot, Essais, p. 253. centralizing movomont, see 
See also Mahly, Observations, TocquevUle^s JDhnocratie, vol. i. 
vol. iii. p. 147; and Sismondi, p. 307 : ‘Le goht de la centrali- 
Hist. des Fran^ais, vol. xiv. p. sation et la manie r6glcmontaire 
642. remontent, en France, a rdpoquo 

This is frankly admitted by oil los Ugistos sont entr6s dans 
one of the most candid and en- le gouvemement ; ce qui nous 
lightened of all the foreign reporte au temps de Philippe le 
writers on our history, Guizot, Bel.’ Tennemann also notices, 
Easais, p. 297^ *En 1307, les that in his reign the ‘Eechts* 
droits qui devaiont enfanter en theorie* began to excercise in- 
Angletezre un gonvememont fiuence ; but this learned writer 
libre itiuent dSfinitivement re- takes a purely metaphysical view, 
connus.’ and has therefore misunderstood 

See an account of the policy the more general social tendency, 
of Philip the Fair, in Mably, Gesch, Philos, vol. viii. p. 
Observations, vol. ii. pp. 25-44 ; 823. 
in Botdainvilliers, Ancien Gou- 
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to have gained fresh strength. In France, every thing 
is referred to one common centre, in which all civil 
functions are absorbed. All improvements of any im- 
portance, all schemes for bettering even the material con- 
dition of the people must receive the sanction of govern- 
ment ; the local authorities not being considered equal 
to such arduous tasks. In order that inferior magistrates 
may not abuse their power, no power is conferred upon 
them. The exercise of independent jurisdiction is 
almost unknown. Every thing that is done must be 
done at head quarters. ‘*0 The government is believed 
to see every thing, know every thing, and provide for 
every thing. To enforce this monstrous monopoly there 
has been jon drived a machinery well worthy of the 
design. The entire country is covered by an immense. 
aiTay of officials who, in the regularily of their hier- 


As several write'- on law 
notice this system wiii' a lenient 
•eye Orif/incs du Droit Fran^ais, 
in (Ewm'es de Michelet^ vol. ii. 
p. 321 : and Emchback, Etude du 
Droit ^ p. 129 : ‘I 0 systfeme encr- 
giquo do la centralisation ’), it 
may bo woll to state how it 
actually works. 

Mr. Bulwer, writing twenty 
years ago, says : ‘ Not only can- 
not a commune determine its 
own expenses without the consent 
of the minister or one of his de- 
puted functionaries, it cannot 
even erect a building, the cost 
of which shall have been sanc- 
tioned, without the plan being 
adopted by a board of public 
■works attached to the central 
authority, and having the super- 
vision and direction of every 
public building throughout the 
kingdom.’ Bulwet^a Monarchy 
of the Middle Classes^ 1836, vol. 
ii. p. 262. 

M. Tocqneville, writing in the 
present year (1856), says, ‘ Sous 


I’ancien r%ime, comme de noa 
jourSf il n’y avait ville, bourg, 
village, ni si petit hameau en 
Franco, h6pital, fabrique, con- 
vent ni coU^ge, qui put avoir 
ime volont6 ind^pendante dans 
ses affaires particuliferes, ni ad- 
ministrer a savolont^ ses propres 
biens. Alors, comme aujourahui^ 
Tadministration tenait done tous 
les Fran 9 ais en tutello, et si 
rinsolence du mot no s’etait pas 
encore produite, on avait du moins 
deji la chose.’ TocquevUle^ 
VAncicn BegimCy 1856, pp. 79, 
80. 

The number of civil func- 
tionarios in France, who are paid 
by the government to trouble the 
people, passes all belief, being 
estimated, at different periods 
during the present century, at 
from 138,000 to upwards of 
800,000. Toc^ueville^ de la DS- 
mocratie, vol. 1 . p. 220 ; ALiaenC a 
Europe, vol. xiv. pp. 127, 140; 
Kay'a Condition 0 / the People, 
vol. i. p. 272; Laing'a Netea, 
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archy, and in the order of their descending series, form 
an admirable emblem of that feudal principle, which 
ceasing to be territorial, has now become personal. In 
fact, the whole business of the state is conducted on 
the supposition that no man either knows his own in- 
terest, or is fit to take care of himself. So paternal are 
the feelings of government, so eager for the welfare of 
its subjects, that it has drawn within its jurisdiction the 
most rare, as well as the most ordinary, actions of life. 
In order that the French may not make imprudent 
wills, it has limited the right of bequest ; and, for fear 
that they should bequeath their property wrongly, it 
prevents them from bequeathing the greater part of it 
at all. In order that society may be protected by its 
police, it has directed that no one shall travel without 
a passport. And when men are actually travelling, they 
are met at eveiy turn by the same interfering spirit, 
which, under pretence of protecting their persons, 
shackles their liberty. Into another matter, far more 
serious, the French have carried the same principle. 
Such is their anxiety to protect society against criminals, 
that, when an offender is placed at the bar of one of 
their courts, there is exhibited a spectacle which is no 
idle boast to say we, in England, could not tolerate for 
a single h'our. There is seen a great public magistrate, 
by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, examining 
him in order to ascertain his supposed guilt, re-examin- 
ing him, cross-examining him, performing the duties, 
not of a judge, but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
against the unhappy man all the authority of his judicial 
position, all his professional subtlety, all his experience, 
all the dexterity of his practised understanding. This 
is, perhaps, the most alarming of the many instances 
in which the tendencies of the French intellect are 
shown ; because it supplies a machinery ready for the 
purposes of absolute power ; because it brings the ad- 
ministration of justice into disrepute, by associating with 


2d fieries, p. 185. Mr. Laing, Philippe, the civil functionaries 
writing in 1850, says: *In were stated to amount to 807,030 
Prance, at the expulsion of Louis individuals.* 
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it an idea of unfairness ; and because it injures that 
calm and equable temper, which it is impossible fully to 
maintain under a system that makes a magistrate an 
advocate, and turns the judge into a partizan. But this, 
mischievous as it is, only forms part of a far larger 
scheme. For, to the method by which criminals are 
dlfccovered, there is added an analogous method, by 
which crime is prevented. With this view, the people, 
even in their ordinary amusements, are watched and 
carefully superintended. Lest they should harm each 
other by some sudden indiscretion, precautions are 
taken similar to those with which a father might sur- 
round his children. In their fairs, at their theatres, 
their concert and their other places of public resort, 
there are always present soldiers, who are sent to see 
that no mischief is done, that there is no unnecessary 
crowding, that no one uses harsh language, that no one 
quarrels with his neighbour. Nor docs the vigilance 
of the government stop there. Even the education of 
children is broughc under the control of the state, in- 
stead of being regulated by the judgment of masters 
or parents. And the whole plan is executed with such 
energy, that, as the French while men are never let 
alone, just so while children they are never left alone.'*^ 
At the same time, it being reasonably supposed that the 
adults thus kept in pupilage cannot be proper judges of 
their own food, the government has provided for this 
also. Its prying eye follows the butcher to the shambles, 
and the baker to the oven. By its paternal hand, meat 

‘ The government in Franco the whole education of the em- 
possesses control over all the pire was brought effectually 
education of the country, with under 'ho direction and appoint- 
the exception of the colleges for ment of government.’ 
the education of the clergy, which Much attention is paid to 

are termed seminaries, and their the surveillance of pupils; it 
subordinate institutions.’ Report being a fundamental principle of • 
on the State of Superior Ediica- Frtmch education, that children 
tio 7 i in France in in Journal should never be left alone. Re^ 

of Statist. Soc. vol. vi. p. 304. port on General Education in 
On the steps taken during the France in 1842, in Journal of 
power of Napoleon, see Misons Statist. Soc. vol, v. p. 20. 

Europe, vol. viii. p. 203 : ‘ Neiirly 
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is examined lest it should be bad, and bread is weighed 
lest it should be light. In short, without multiplying 
instancds, with which most readers must be familiar, 
it is enough to say that in France, as in every country 
where the protective principle is active, the govern- 
ment has established a monopoly of the worst kind ; a 
monopoly which comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men, follows them in their daily avocations, 
troubles them with its petty, meddling spirit, and, what 
is worse than all, diminishes their responsibility to 
themselves ; thus depriving them of what is the only 
real education that most minds receive, — the constant 
necessity of providing for future contingencies, and the 
habit of grappling with the diflSculties of life. 

The consequence of all this has been, that the French, 
though a great and splendid people, — a people full of 
mettle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and 
perhaps less oppressed by superstition than any other 
in Europe, — ^havo always been found unfit to exorcise 
political power. Even when they have possessed it, 
they have never been able to combine permanence with 
liberty. One of these two elements has always been 
wanting. They have had free governments, which have 
not been stable. They have had stable governments, 
which h&ve not been free. Owing to their fearless 
temper, they have rebelled, and no doubt will continue 
to rebel, against so evil a condition.^'* But it does not 
need the tongue of a prophet to tell that, for at least 
some generations, all such efibrts must be unsuc- 
cessful. For men can never bo free, unless they are 
educated to freedom. And this is not the education 
which is to be found in schools, or gained from books ; 
but it is that which consists in self-discipline, in self- 
reliance, and in self-government. These, in Eng- 
land, are maJtters of hereditary descent — traditional 
habits, which we imbibe in our youth, and which re- 


** A distinguished French co mal e’est la haine de I'auto- 
author says : * La France soufire rit6.’ Custine^ Eussie, rol. ii. 
du mal du si^cle; elle en est p. 136. Compare, Ee^t Scienoe 
plus malade qu’aucun autre pays ; Sociale, vol. ii. p. 86 note. 
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galate tir in the conduct of life. The old associations 
of the French all point in another direction. At 
the slightest difficulty, they call on the government for 
support. What with us is competition, with them is 
monopoly. That which we eflect by^ private com- 
panies, they effect by public boards. Ttey cannot cut 
a^anal, or lay down a railroad, without appealing to 
the government for aid. With them, the people look 
to the rulers ; with us, the rulers look to the people. 
With them, the executive is the centre from which 
society radiates ; with us, society is the instigator, 
and the executive the organ. The difference in the 
result has corresponded with the difference in the pro- 
cess. We ha 7^ been made fit for political power, by 
the long exercise of civil rights; they, neglecting the 
exercise, think they can at once begin with the power. 
We have always shown a determination to uphold our 
liberties, and, when the times arc fitting, to increase 
them ; and this . have done with a decency and a 
gravity natural to men to whom such subjects have 
long been familiar. But the French, always treated 
as children, are, in political matters, children still. 
And as they have handled the most weighty con- 
cerns in that gay and volatile spirit which adorns 
their lighter literature, it is no wonder that they have 
failed in matters where the first condition of success 
is, that men should have been long accustomed to rely 
upon their own energies, and that before they try their 
skill in a political struggle, their resources should have 
been sharpened by that preliminary discipline, which 
a contest with Ihe difficulties of civil life can never fail 
to impart. 

It is to the activity of this them favour the establishment of 
protective and centralizing spirit academies ; and it is probably 
that we must ascribe, what a veiy to the same principle that their 
gi-eat authority noticed thirty jurists owe their love of codifi- 
years ago, as * le defaut de spon- cation. All tliese are manifesta- 
taneiti, qui caract^rise les insti- tions of an unwillingness to roly 
tutions de la Prance modemc.’ on the general march of affairs, 
Mci/er^ Jnatit, Jiidic. vol. iv. and show an undue contempt for 

£ . 636. It is also this which, in the unaided concluflions of pri- 
terature and in science, makes vate men. 
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These are among the considerations by which wo 
must b^ guided, in estimating the probable destinies of 
the great countries of Europe. But what we are now 
rather concerned with is, to notice how the opposite 
tendencies of France and England long continued to be 
displayed in the condition and treatment of their aris- 
tocracy; and how from this there naturally followed 
some striking differences between the war conducted 
by the Fronde, and that waged by the Long Parliament. 

When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of 
the French kings began rapidly to increase, the poli- 
tical influence of the nobility was, of course, corre- 
spondingly diminished. What, however, proves the 
extent to which their power had taken root, is the un- 
doubted fact, that, notwithstanding this to them un- 
favourable circumstance, the people were never able to 
emancipate themselves fi*om their control.^® The re- 
lation the nobles bore to the throne became entirely 
changed ; that wliich they bore to the people remained 
almost the same. In England, slavery, or villenagc, 
as it is mildly termed, quickly diminished, and was 
extinct by the end of the sixteenth century.^^ In 


Mably ( Ohbcr vations, vol. iii . 
pp. 154, 165, 352-302) has col- 
lected some striking evidence of 
the tyranny of the French nobles 
in the sixteenth centiuy ; and as 
to the wanton cruelty with which 
they exercised their power in the 
seventeenth century, see J)is 
BiauXt Historiettcs, vol. vii. 
p. 155, vol. viii. p. 79, vol. ix. 
pp. 40, 61, 62, vol. X. pp. 265- 
267* In the eighteenth century, 
matters were.. somewhat better; 
but still the subordination was 
excessive, and the people were 
poor, ill-treated, and miserable. 
Compare (Euvres de Turgot, 
vol. iv. p. 139 ; Letter from the 
Earl of Cork, dated Lyons, 1754, 
in BurtorCs Diary, vol. iv. p. 80 ; 
the statement of Fox, in Part, 


HiH. vol. xxxi. p. 406 ; Jeffer- 
son's Correspond, vol. ii. p. 45 ; 
and Smith's To 2 (r on the Conti- 
nent, edit. 1793, vol. iii. pp. 201, 
202 . 

Mr. Eccleston {English 
Antiq. p. 138) says, that in 1450 
* \’illcnago had almost passed 
away ; ’ and according to Mr. 
Thornton ( Ovir-Population, p. 
182), ‘ Sir Thomas Smith, who 
wrote about the year 1550, de- 
clares that he had never met with 
any personal or domestic slaves ; 
and that the villains, or predial 
slaves, still to be found, were so 
few, as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning.’ Mr. Haliam can find 
no ‘ unequivocal testimony to the 
existence of villenage ’ later than 
1574. Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 
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France, it lingered on two Lundred years later, and 
was only destroyed in iliat great RcwoJidion by which 
the possessors of ill-gotten j)ower wore called to so 
sharp an account.'**^ Thus, too, until Ihe last seventy 
years, the nobles were in Franco exempt from those 
onerous taxes which oppressed the people. The taillo 
Ihxd corvee wctc heavy and grievous exactions, but 
they fell solely on men of ignoble birth for the 
French aristocracy, being a high and chivalrous race, 
would have deenuid it an insult fo their illustrious 
descent, if they liad been taxtul to the same amoiinl as 


those whom they despised 

312 ; fico, < I ihe effect, Bar- 
TDxjUm an rhe Statutis, pj>. 308, 
309. If, liow'cvtT, iny inomory 
doos not dtveive ino, I have met 
'With ovidoneo of jt in iho roijxn 
of .TaiiK's 1., but I oje .iot recall 
the passiigo 

“* M. Cassap:n!»o (Causcf: dr la 
Brrohtfio}}, \()1 m. p. 11) says: 
‘ (.3] lose .surprcnaiite,, il y avait 
encore, au 4 aoul. 1789, toi hull ion 
ci'nij r(‘}if lUtllr .SC/ /is dr corps-,* 
and M. Oiraud ( /V/e/.s' deVAm irn 
iJioit, Pans, 18-32, p 8), ‘ jiisc|n\i 
1.1 revohilKjn une diMsioii Ibnd.i- 
rneiitalo }Kirtap;eait les ]K'rM)iines 
eii pci-soiuies libres et ])er.s()nii(*s 
sujetres a condition servile.’ A 
few year.s before the lies ohilion, 
tins slianieful distinction w.is 
abolislietl by Louis XVI. in liis 
o\\ n domains. Compare Ks' h- 
bath, Etude da Dmit, pp. 271, 
272, with Da Mcmidy Man. sur 
le I rince leBj'un, p. 94. I notice 
this particularly, because J\[. 
JMonleil, a li’arned and genera liy 
av'ciirate wntcr, supposes tlmt the 
abolition took place earlier than 
it really did. Jlist. dcs div<rs 
Ktats, vol. vi. p. 101. 

Cassagnac, dc la Tdcvolufion^ 
rol. i. pp. 122, 173 ; Giraud, 

VOL. II. * 


as their inferiors.-'’® Indeed, 

Anaai Droit, p 11 : Stindarcr, 
Man. de Loins .1 P/, vol, vi. 
p. ].3t) : Man. au Roi sur Irs Mn- 
7naj>at/i('s, in CEnars dr Turgot, 
vol. Ml. p 423; Mini, dr Gadis, 
vol 1 . p 200. 

Purllier information respecting 
the amount and nature of llie'^e 
vix.itioiis ini]»nsiti()ns will be 
found ni J)r Jhou, JhA. linn. 
vol. xiii. p 21, \ol. XIV. p. 118- 
iSund Aiduirr, Ifisf dr fa Erouib , 
vol i. p. 123, 'J'otguri'dir, Anru u 
/n'di'/u- po 133, 191, 420, 4 to , 
Sn////, (Kruno ones Bogafes, vol. ii. 
}). 412, vol. HI. p. 22(J, \ol. iv. 
p. 199, v<d. V. pp. 339, 410, vol. 
VI. p. 91; Jicldt. des AmhassaJ. 
yind. \ol. i. p. 9u , M(d}l(f, (to- 
srrai turns, vtil lii. pp 333, 330 ; 
Boidauivdlu r<, Auarn Ciuuv(rur~ 
Quad, vol. in. p 109 ; Lr Va.^sor, 
IJtst dr J.ofn,s A III vol ii. p. 29 ; 
Man. ff (ima- Talo^i, vol. ii. pp. 
103, 309; Man. dc Monigtef, 
vol. i. p. 82 ; Tnc(]Ui'villc, Brune 
dc Loins A'J^, vol. i. pp. 87, 332 ; 
(Knars dc Tin-ffot, vol. i. p. 372, 
vol. iv pp. 58, ‘39. 7t, 7S. 212, 
278, vol. V. pp. 226, 212, vol. m. 
p. 144, vol. viii. pp. 132, 280 

So ile('\)ly rooted were thestj 
feelings, that, even in 1789, tli.> 
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every thing tended to nurture this general contempt. 
Every thing was contrived to humble one class, and 
exalt tlie other. For the nobles there were reserved 
the best appointments in the church, and also the most 
important military posts.®' The privilege of entering the 
army as officers was confined to them ; and they aJoiio 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry.®-’ 
At the same time, and to avoid the least chance of con- 
fusion, an equal vigilance was disjilayed in the ni(»st 
trifling matters, and care was taken to prevent any 
similarity, even in the amusements of the two classes. 
To su(di a })itch was this brought, that, in many parls 
of Ei-ance, the right of having an aviary or a dovecote* 
d(*pcn(lc(l entirely on a man’s rank; and no French- 
man, whatever his wealth might be, could keep pigeons, 
unless he were a noble ; it being considei'cd that tlu-si? 
ivcroations were too elevated for person.s of plebeian 
orgin.-'^'* 

(*iy year tlie Ih'volution broke p. (>5. (compare pp. 117, 205- 
niU, it was deemed a great eou- 271, with .17 / (hi (rf'nhs^yu] in. 
eesaum tluit llio nobles ‘w'lll con- p 7 I, and J>e Stu'niy Conaul. anr 
frciit, indeed, to e(pial taxation.’ la lico. vol i. p. 12:1. 

See a letter fninj Jellerson to J.y, Thus, J)o Thou says oj 

dated Pans, May ‘Jtli, 17811, in Henry lU., ‘il reniet sous 1 an- 
Jrjffersous* Corresj). vol. ii. pp. cicn pied la ea\ ali-rie ordniaue, 
402, 46.S. Compare Mervier sur qui n’etoit eomposeii quo rie la 
Roiibifpdn, vol. i. p. 136. noblesse.’ Htbl. Uutv. vol i\. 

‘Los noble.s, qui avaiont lo pp. 202, 203 ; and sue vol x pj). 
privilege exeiusif dcs graiules 604, 506, vol. xiii. p. 22 , and .ni 
«ligiiitc8 ot des gros benefices.’ jmjx*rfect statement of the .s.niu; 
Nhn. df. Ilivorol, p. 97 : see also fact m llaullwr. Hist, drs diturs 
Mhii. de liou'dle, vol. i. p. 66; Corps dc la Maisan Mil ita ire dfs 
Lemonte?/, Ktahlissevmit Mona?'- iiW dc Frro/cc, Paris, 1818, p 68, 
clitqve, p. 337 ; Danv'l, Hist, de a superficial work on an uuin- 
la Mdice Fra7igoise, vol. ii. p. 666; tercsting .subject. 

Campan, Mem. sur Marie-Antvi- M. Tocfjuovillo {JJAncun 

nette^ vol. i. I^. 238, 239. Jh’ffime, p. 4-18) mentions, among 

‘L’ancien regime ii’avait other regulations still in funo 
admis que des nobles pour offi- late in the eighteenth century, 
ciers.’ Metn. de Jlola?Ld, v'ol. i. tliat *en Danplnne, en Pretagne, 
p. 398. S^giir mentions that, en Normandie, il est proliil>e ili 
early in the reign of Louis XVI., tout roturier d’avoir dcs coloin- 
‘ Ics nobles seuls avaient le droit biers, fuies et voliere ; il ii’y a 
dVntror an sendee eomme sous- que les nobles qui puisseut avoir 
heutomvub.’ Mini, dc SSl^u vol. i. cles pigeons.’ 
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CircumstancevS like these are valuable, as evidence 
of the state of society to wliieli they belong ; and 
their importance will become peculiarly obvious, when 
we compare them with the opposite condition of Eng- 
land. 

^^For in England, neither these nor any similar dis- 
tinctions have ever been known. The spirit of which 
our yeomanry, copyholders, and free burgesses 
the representatives, proved far i^oo strong foi* those pro- 
tective and monopolizing principles of which tJie aris- 
tocracy arc the guardians in politics, and tlie clergy in 
religion. And it is to the successful opposition mach) 
by tliesc feelings of individual independence tJiat we owe 
our two gj’oatest niitional acts — our IteforinaiioTi in the 
vsivtecnth, and our lielMjlliou in the scventceutli cciituiy. 
llefoj-e, however, tracing the st(‘pstalv(‘u in these matters, 
til ere is one other point of view to whieli I wish to call 
attention, as a fiirtJ or dlustration of the early and ra- 
dical dldercnee bt . vecn France and England. 

In the eh*ventli century there arose the celi'brat(‘(l 
institution of chivalry,’'*-^ which was to uianuers what 
feudalism was to politics. This connexion is chiar, not 
only from the testimony of contemporaries, but also 
fr()m two general eonsichn’alious. In the lirst plac'e, 
chivalry was so highly aristocratic, that no one i‘oul(l 
cv'cii receive knighthood iinh‘ss he were of noble birth;'*‘" 
and the iireliin inary education which was h(‘ld to be 
necessary was carried on either in schools a2)j)oiutL‘d by 


” ‘ P^*s la fin III onzlrmo sir- 
olc!, a mt-mo oil coiniiK'n- 

coroiit los (M-oisJiJofc., on troiivc la 
clievalrno ^Liihlie.’ Kochy Tal>. 
(ha Ri'uohdiotis, vol. i. p. 1*1 IJ, 
Poc al^o Sainh -Pahu/c, Mvni. a}ir 
la Ch( vahra\ vol, i 42, 68. 
M. Guizot (^CnuJia. en Fra/itr^ 
vol. iii. 2)p. 845)-I351) luip at- 
toiiipted to tra.'c it back to an 
cvirhor period ; but he aj>poars to 
have failed, though of course its 
goraia may be ea'<ily found. Ac- 


roiding to soiih* writers it origi- 
nali'd 111 aoftlicTii J'-uro^xi, ar- 
cui’ding to othii’s in Arabia’ 
Ntilhis Fort Jura AntuiuUna^ 
21 . 2o2 ; Jtmrtial of Asiat. 
vol 11. p 11 . 

‘ LVnlre do ebevalerion'eto’t 
aeeonlo <ju aux liomim s d’un sang 
lii)ble.’ Siamondi, Hiat.dca t'nni- 
{■am, vol. iv. p. 204. Compare 
Ihinidj Iliat. da la M iliac, vol i. 
p. 97, and Mdla* Ilist. of Chi- 
vuh y, vol. i. p. 20. 
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the nobles, or else in their own baronial castles.*^ In 
the second place, it was essentially a protective, and 
not at all a reforming institution. It was (‘ontiived 
with a view to remedy certain oppressions as they suc- 
cessively arose ; opposed in this respect to the reform- 
ing spirit, which, being remedial rather than palliative, 
strikes at the root of an evil by humbling the class from 
wdiich the evil proceeds, passing over individual cases 
in order to direct its attention to general causes. But 
chivalry, so far from doing this, was in fact a fusion of 
the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical forms of the pro- 
tective spirit.^® For, by introducing among the nobles 
the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, could 
never be bequeathed, it presented a point at which the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of celibacy could coalesce with the 
aristocratic doctrine of hereditary descent.**^® Out of this 
coalition sprung results of great moment. It is to this 
that Europe owes those orders, half aristocratic half reli- 

‘ In some places there were * eiifin la ohevalerie 6toit re- 
schools appointed by tho nobles gardde commo nne ordination, nn 
of the country, but most fro- saeordoee/ Tho superior clergy 
qiiently their own cast les served.’ possessed the right of conferring 
Mdls^ llist of Chimlrif^ vol. i. knighthood, and William Itiifus 
p. 31 ; and see Sainte-Palayef was actually knighted by Arch- 
Mem. surV Anc. ChcvaJerie^xiA.i. bishop Lanfranc: ‘ Av( Im pisco- 
pp. 30, 66, 67, on this educa- pus Laufrancus, eo quod cum 
tion. iiutriorat, et militem feccrat.’ 

This combination of knight- Will. Mai tties. lib. iv., m Scrip- 
hood and religious rites is often toi'es post Ihrlam, p. (57. Corn- 
ascribed to the crusades ; but pare Foshrokes Jiritish Mona- 
there is good evidence that it chism, 1843, p. 101, on knighting 
took place a little earlier, and by abbots. 

must be referred to the latter The influence of this on the 

half of the eleventh century, nobles is rather exaggerated by 
Qom-pKTQ Mills' Hist, of Chivalry j Mr. Mills; who, on the other 
vol. i. pp. 10, 1’ ; Daniel^ Hist, hand, has not notieed how the 
de la Milirr, vol. i. pp. 101, unhcroditaryelemcntwasfavour- 
\02, 1 OS ; Iloulainvilliers, Aiicicn aide to the ecclesiastical spirit. 
Gouv. vol. i. p. 326. Sainre- Mills' Hist, of Chtvalry^ vol. i. 
Palaye sur la ChevahriCy pp. 15, 389, vol. ii. p. 169; a 

vol. i. pp. 119-123), who has work interesting as an assem- 
eollocted some illustrations of blage of facts, but almost useless 
the relation between chivalry as a philosophic estimate, 
and the church, says, p. 119, 
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gious,®® the Knights Templars, the Knights of St. James, 
the Knights of St. John, the Knights of St. Michael : 
establishments which inflicted the greatest evils on so- 
ciety ; and whose members, combining analogous vices, 
enlivened the superstition of monks with the debauchery 
o^ soldiers. As a natural consequence, an immense 
number of noble knights were solemnly pledged to 
‘defend the church;’ an ominous expression, the mean- 
ing of which is too well known to the readers of eccle- 
siastical history.®^ Thus it was that chivalry, uniting 
tlie hostile principles of celibacy and noble birth, became 
the incarnation of the spirit of the two classes to which 
those principles belonged. Whatever benefit, therefore, 
this insti^^ution may have conferred upon manners,®* 
there can be no doubt that it actively contributed to 


®® ‘ In their origin all the 
military orders, and m ot ol’ the 
religious ones, weic entirely 
aristocratic.’ MdU Hist, of 
Chumh‘i/, vol, i. p. 336. 

3/t//.s'’ Hi'it. of Chhvalri/, vol. 
i. pp. 148, 338. About the year 
1127, •‘^t. Bernard wrote a dis- 
course in favour of the Knights 
Templars, in wliich ‘ ho extols 
tins order as a combination of 
monasticism and knighthood. 
.... He describes the design of 
it as being to give the miliUiry 
oi*der and knighthood a serious 
Christian direction, and to con- 
vert war into something that (iod 
might approve.’ 

of the Churchy vol. vii. p. 3o8. 
To this may be added, that, 
early in the thirteenth century, a 
rhivalric association was forriud, 
and afterwards merged in the Do- 
minican order, called the Militia 
of Christ : ‘ un nouvel ordre de 
chovalorie dostin^ a poursuivre 
les h^ritiques, but le modedo do 
celui dos Tompliers, et sous lo 
uom de Milice de Christ.’ Ido- 


roitCy Hist, flc rinquisitiorit vol. i. 
pp. ,52, 133, 203. 

Several writers ascribe to 
chivahy the merit of softening 
maimers, and of increasing the 
influence of women. Saintr- Pa-^ 
letyCy Mem. siir la ChevalcrWy 
vol. i. pp. 220-223, 282, 284, 
lol. iii. pp. vi. vii. 1,59-101; 
llctvltius dc r Ei^prity vol. ii. 
pp. 60, 51 ; ScJihgiVs LecturiRy 
vol. i. p. 209. That tlnlro was 
such a tendency is, I think, in- 
disputable; but it has been 
greatly exaggerated ; and an 
author of considerable reading 
on these siibjci ts says, ‘ The rigid 
treatment sliown to prisoners of 
W’ar in ancient times strongly 
marks the ferocity and unculti- 
vated manners of our ancestors, 
and that even to ladies of high 
rank ; notwithstanding the hom- 
age said to have been paid to the 
fair BOX in those days of chi- 
valry.’ Grose's Military Anti- 
quit teSy vol. ii. p. 114. Compare 
Manning on the Law of Liationsy 
1839, pp. 145, 146. 
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keep men in a state of pupilage, and stopped the march 
of society by prolonging the tonn of its infancy.®^ 

On this account, it is evident that, whether wo look 
at the immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, 
its strength and duration become a measure of the pre- 
dominance of the protective spirit. If, with this view, 
we compare France and England, we shall find fresh 
proof of the early divergence of those countries. Tour- 
naments, the first open expression of chivalry, arc of 
French origin.®^ The greatest and, indeed, tlie only 
two great deseribers of chivalry are Join ville and Frois- 
sart, both of whom were Frenchmen. Bayard, that 
famous chevaliei', who is always considered as the last 
representative of chivalry, was a Frenchman, and was 
killed when fighting for Francis I. Nor was it until 
nearly forty years after his death that tournaments were 
finally abolished in France, the last one having boon 
held in 

But in England, the protective spirit being mnch less 
active than in France, wc should expect to find that 
chivalry, as its offspring, had less influence. And such 
was really the case. The honours that were paid to 
knights, and the social distinctions by which they were 
separated frbm the other classes, were never so great in 


Mr. nallam {Middle AgrSy 
vol. ii. p. 464) says, ‘ A third 
reproach may be made to the 
character of knightliood, that it 
widened the separ.ition between 
the different classes of society, 
and confirmed that aristocratiral 
spirit of high birth, by which 
the large mass of mankind were 
kept in ui\just degradation." 

Sisviondij dcs Fran~ 

f’aw, vol. iv. pp. 370, 371, 377; 
Turner s Hist, of England;vQ\. iv. 
p. 478; Foncemagne, DeV Origine 
des Armoiries, in Mem. de VAca- 
dimie des InscripiioTiSy vol. xx. 
p. 680. Koch also says (2h- 
hleau des lUvoluttons^ vd. i, 
p. 139), *cost do la Franco quo 


I’usage des toiirnols se repandit 
choz Jes autres nations do l"Ku- 
ropo.’ They wore first introduced 
into England in the reign of 
Stephen. LwgarePs KnglandfSo\, 
ii. p. 27. 

“ Mr. Ilallam {Middle Ages, 
vol. ii. p. 470) says they were 
‘entirely discontinued in Franco’ 
in consoqurnco of the death of 
Henry II. ; but according to 
Mills* Hist, of Chivalry, voL ii. 
p. 226, they lasted the next 
year; when anotlier fatal acci- 
dent occurred, and ‘ tournaments 
ceased for ever.’ Compare Samte-^ 
Falaye sur Ut ChemUvkx vol. ii. 
pp. 39, 40. 
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our country as in France.®® As men became more free, 
the little respect they had for such matters still further 
diminished. In the thirteenth century, and indeed in 
the very reign in which burgesses were first returned 
to parliament, the leading symbol of chivalry fell into 
Ri^h disrepute, that a law was passed obliging certain 
persons to accept that rank of knighthood which in 
other nations was one of the highest objects of ambi- 
tion.®^. In the fourteenth century, this was followed by 
another blow, which deprived knightnood of its exclu- 
sively military character; the custom having grown up 
in the reign of Edward III. of conferring it on the 
judges in the courts of law, thus turning a warlike titles 
into a civil hvinour.®® Finally, before the end of the 
fifteenth century, tlui spirit of chivalry, in France still 
at its height, was in our country extinct, and this mis- 
chievous institution had become a subject for ridicule 
even among the people themselves.®'^ To these circum- 

** Ml*. Hallam {Middle to pay a fine. >Soe Hallnm's 

vol. li. p. 4G7) observes, that the Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 421, and 
knifrht, as compared with other Liftileton s Hist, of Ihnrij II. 
classes, ‘ was addressed by titles vol. n. pp 288, 289, 2nd edit, 
of more respect. 1 here was vof^ 4to 17G7. Lord Lyttleton, evi- 
hov'ciur^ so much distinction in dently puzzhd, says, ‘Indeed it 
England as in Francel The great seems a deviation from theon- 
homnir paid to knights in i ranee giiial principle of this institn- 
is noticed by Daniel ( M'dicc Eran- lion. For one cannot but think it 
<va.sr,vol.i. pp. 1*28, r29)andHer- a very great inconsistency, that a 
der (Idi-on zur Geschichte, vol.iv. dignity, which was deemed an ac- 
pp. 220 267) says, that in Franco cession of honour to kings therii- 
chivalry flourislied more than in selves, should be forced upon any.’ 
any other country. The same re- ““ In Mills' Hist, of Chimlry^ 
mark is made by Sismondi {Hist, vol, ii. p. 1 o I, it is said, that ‘ the 
di’S Eran^'ais, vol. iv. p. 198). j^'dges uf the courts of law’ were 
The Statutum de Militihv.s^ first knighted in the reign of 
in 1307, was perhaps llio first Edward III. 
recognition of this. Compare ^\v.W\W% {Hist of Chivalry^ 

lUackstone' s Comment, vol. ii vol. ii. pp. 99, 100) has printed 
p. 69 ; Barrington on the Statutes, a curious extract from a lamen- 
pp. 192, 193. But we have posi- tation over the destruction of 
tive evidence that compulsory chivalry, written in the reign of 
kniglithood existed in the reign Edward IV. ; but he has ovei - 
of Henry III.; or at least that looked a still more singular in- 
those who refused it were obliged stance. This is a popular ballad, 
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stances we may add two others, which seem worthy of 
observatio^i. The first is, that the French, notwith- 
standing their many admirable qualities, have always 
been more remarkable for personal vanity than the 
English a peculiarity partly referable to those clii- 
valric traditions which even their occasional republics 
have been unable to destroy, and which makes them 
attach undue importance to external distinctions, by 
■which I mean, not only dress and manners, but also 
medals, ribbons, stars, crosses, and the like, which we, 
a prouder people, have never held in such high estima- 
tion. The other circumstance is, that duelling has 
from the beginning been more popular in France than in 
England ; and as this is a custom which we owe to chi- 
valry, the difference in this respect between the two coun- 

written in the middle of the fif- Niraheau, p. Ill) deohirrs, that 
ternth century, and called the * le trait le plus dominant dans le 
Tiirnament of Tottenhain, in enraetere franqais, e'est Tamour 
which the follies of chivalry are propre;’ and Sepjur {SoMWiniTSy 
admirably ridiculed. See J^ar- vol. i. pp.73, 74), ‘ car on France 
ton's Hist. of’Kuylish Portri/^ Vamonr propre, ou, si on le veut, 
edit. 1840, vol. iii. pp. 98-101; la vanit6, est de toiites les pas- 
and Percy's Rehqncs of An^wnt sions la plus irritable.’ It is 
Poetry, edit. ,1 845, pp. 92-95. moreover stated, that phrenolo- 
According to Turner {Hist, of gical observations prove that the 
K iqtand, vol. vi. p. 363), ‘ the French are vainer than the Fng- 
ancioiit books of chivalry were lish. Combe's Elements of Pkreno- 
laid aside’ about the reign of Cth edit. Fdinb. 1845, p. 90; 

Henry VI. and a partial recognition of the 

This is not a mere popular same fact iu liroiissuis, Cours de 
opinion, but rests upon a large Phrenologie, p. 297. For other 
amount of evidence, supplied by insUinces of writers who have 
competent and impartial ob- noticed the vanity of the French, 
servers. Addison, who was a see Tocquvmlle, C An cien liegimet 
lenient ns well as an able judge, p 148; Parante, Lit. Fran{'. au 
and who had lived much among XVllV. Sieile, p. 80; Mem. de 
the French, callSf them * the Brissot, vol. i. p. 272 ; Mezeray^ 
vainest nation in the world.’ Hist, de France y^A. ii. p. 933; 
Letter to BisJwg Hough, mAikins Lemontey, Etuhl is.semcnt Monar- 
Life of Addison, vol. i. p. 90. chujve, p. 418; Voltaire, Jjcttres 
Napoleon says, ‘ vanity is the inedites, vol. ii. p. 282 ; Tocquc~ 
ruling principle of the French.* vilh, Hegne de Louis XV, vol. 
Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. vi. ii. p. 358 ; De Stael sur la Revolu- 
p. 26. Dumont {iSouvenirs sur tion, yoI. i. p. 260, voL ii. p. 258. 
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tries supplies another link in that long chain of evidence 
by which we must estimate their national tendencies.^* 
The old associations, of which tliese facts are but the 
external expression, now continued to act with increas- 
ing vigour. In France, the protective^ spirit, carried 
ii^o religion, was strong enough to resist the Reforma- 
tion, and preserve to the clergy the forms, at least, of 
their ancient supremacy. In England, tbe jiride of men, 

The relation Ijehween chi- bringing together, as no one has 


valryand duelling hns be(‘n no- 
ticed by several vvrilers; and in 
France, where the chivalric spirit 
was not comob'tely destroyed 
until the bevomtiou, wo find 
occasional traces of tins con- 
nexion even in the reign of 
Louis XVI. See, for instance, in 
Mhii. de Ij(if((i/<'tt<\\o\. i. p 86, a 
curious letter in rcga» I to chi- 
valry and duelling in 1778. In 
England there is, I believe, no 
evidence of even a single private 
duel being fought earlier than 
the sixteenth eentiiry, and tliero 
wore not nniiiy till the latter half 
of Elizabeth’s reign; but in 
Franco the custom arose early in 
the fifteenth century, and in the 
sixtooiith it became usual for 
the seconds to tiglit as well as 
the principals. Compare Minit- 
losier, Mnnarc. Frang. vol. ii. 
p. 430, with Montril, Jlist. des 
divers Ft at 8, vol. vi. p. 48. From 
that time the love of the French 
for duelling hecamo quite a pas- 
sion until the end of the oigli- 
toenth century, when the Revolu- 
tion, or rather the circumstances 
which led to the Revolution, 
caused its comparative cessation. 
Some idea may bo formed of the 
enormous extent of this practice 
formerly in France, by compar- 
ing the following pass»\ges, wliich 
I have the more pleasure in 


w'nttmi even a toleral)le liistory 
of duelling, notwilhstanding the 
great part it once played in Eu- 
roiH“an society. Be Thou, Hist. 
Umv. vol IX. pp. ‘92, 593, vol. xv. 
p 57; Bantd. Mihre ! ra')i(;oisc, 
vol. ii. p. 582 ; Sulh^ (Erovo- 
Tiiu's, vol. i. p 301. vol. iii. p. 406, 
vol. vi. p. 122, vol. viii. p. 41, 
vol. ix. p. 40S ; Carew\s State of 
France under Henry IV., in 
Birch's Ihstoriial Ntyotiafions, 
p. 467 ; JFn Jonson's Wor/c.^, 
edit. Gifford, vol. vi. p. 69 ; 
Buhntre, Ihd. de Pans (1825, 
3rd edit ), vol. iv. p. 567, vol. v. 
pp. 300. 301 ; he Cterr, BihUo- 
theque Vnic. aoI. xx. p 242 ; Let^ 
tri’s de Putin, vol. iii. p. 636 ; 
Cap(Jiffue, Hid. de In Ixeftrme, 
vol. viii. p. 98 ; Capefiyue's Bifhe~ 
lieu, vol. i. p. 63 ; Bes Beaux, 
Historicttes, vol. x p. 13; Mem. 
de 6Vn//.s, vol. ii. p. 191, vol. vii. 
p. 215, vol. ix. p. 351 ; Mem. of 
the Barone.ss (T OherJcirch, vol. i. 
p 71, edit. Lond. 1852; Lettres 
intdiiesd' Ayiusseau,\ci\.\. p. 21 1; 
Lettres de Budeffand a Walpole, 
vol. iii. p. 249, vol. iv. pp. 27, 
28, 152, BoulHer, Maison M'di- 
inire des Bois de France, pp. 87, 
88 ; Biog. Univ. vol. v. pp. 402, 
403, vol. xxiii. p. 411, vol. xliv. 
pp. 127, 401, vol. xlviii. p. 522, 
vol. xiix. p. 130. 
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and their habits of self-reliance, enabled them to mature 
into a system what is called the riglit of private judg- 
ment, by which some of the most cherished traditions 
were eradicated ; and this, as we have already seen, be- 
ing quickly succeeded, first by scepticism, and then by 
toleT*ation, prepared the way for that subordination of 
the church to the state, for which we are pre-eminent, 
and without a rival, among the nations of Europe. 
Th# very same tendency, acting in politics, displayed 
analogous results. Our ancestors found no difficulty 
in humbling the nobles, and reducing them to compa- 
rative insignificance. The wars of the Hoses, by break- 
ing up the lc‘ading families into two hostile factions, 
aided tliis movement and, after the reign of Edward 
IV., there is no instance of any Englishman, even of 
the highest rank, venturing to carry on those private 
wars, by which, in other countries, the great lords still 
disturbed the peace of society.^^ When the civil con- 
tests subsided, the same spirit displayed itself in the 
policy of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For, those 
princes, despots as they were, mainly oppressed the 
highest classes ; and even Henry VHI., notwithstand- 
ing his barbaroiis cruelties, was loved by the people, to 
whom his reign was, on the whole, decidedly beneficial. 
Then there came the Reformation ; which, being an up- 
rising of the human mind, was essentially a rebellious 
movement, and thus increasing the insubordination of 
men, sowed, in the sixteenth century, the seeds of those 
great political revolutions which, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, broke out in nearly every part of Europe. The con- 
nexion between these two revolutionary epochs is a sub- 
ject full of interest ; but, for the purpose of the present 
chapter, it will be suflicient to notice such events, 

” On the effect of the wars of clair's Hist, of the Hevemtey vol. i. 
the Roses upon the nobles, com- p. 155. 

pare Ilallam's Const. Hist. vol. i. ” ‘ The last instance of a 
p. 10 ; Lingard^s Hist, of Eng~ pitched battle between two pow- 
limd^ vol. iii. p. 340 ; Ecclestones erful noblemen in England oc- 
English Antiq. pp. 224, 320: and curs in the reign of Edward IV.’ 
on their immense pecuniary, or Alien on the rreroyativc, p. 123. 
rather territorial, losses, Sin^ 
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during the latter half of the sixteenth century, as ex- 
plain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and aris- 
tocratic classes, and prove how the same circumstances 
that were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for 
the downfall of the other. 

^^hon Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, a 
large majority of the nobility were opposed to the Pro- 
testant religion. This we know from the most decisive 
evidence ; and, even if we had no such evidence, a gene- 
ral acquaintance with human nature would induce us 
to suspect that such was the case. For. the aristo- 
cracy, by the very conditions of their existenfC, must, as 
a body, always be averse to innovation. And this, not 
only because by a change they have much to lo'se and 
little to gain, but because some of their most pleasur- 
able emotions are connected with the j)ast rather than 
with the present. In the collision of actual life, their 
vanity is sometimes jffended by the assumptions of in- 
ferior men ; it is frequently wounded by the snceesslul 
competition of able men. These are mortifications to 
whicli, in the progress of society, their liability is con- 
stantly increasing. But the moment they turn to the 
jiast, they see in those good old times which are now 
gone by, many sources of consolation. There they find 
a period in wliich their glory is without a rival. When 
they look at their pedigrees, their qiiarterings, their 
escutcheons ; when they think of the puiaty of their 
Ijlood, and the antiquity of their ancestors — they ex])e- 
rience a comfort which ought amply to atone for any 
present inconvenience. The tendency of this is very 
obvious, and has shown itself in the history of every 
aristocracy the world has yet seen. Mon who have 
worked themselves to so extravagant a pitch as to be- 
lieve that it is an honour to have had one ancestor who 
came over with the Normans, and another ancestor who 
was present at the first invasion of Ireland — men who 
liave reached this ecstacy of the fancy arc not disposed 
to stop there, but, by a process with which most minds 
are familiar, they generalize their view ; and, even on 
matters not immediately connected with their fame, 
they acquire a habit of associating grandeur with auti- 
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qnity, and of measuring value by age ; thus transferring 
to tlie past an admiration wliicb otherwise they might 
reserve for the present. 

The connexion between these feelings and those which 
animate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles 
are to politics, that are the priests to religion. Both 
classes, constantly appealing to the voice of antiquity, 
rely much on tradition, and make great account of up- 
holding established customs. Both take for gi'anted 
that what is old is better than what is now ; and that 
in former times there wore means of discovering truths 
respecting government and theology wliich we, in these 
degenerate ages, no longer possess. And it may be 
added, that the similarity of their functions follows from 
the similarity of their principles. Both are eminently 
protective, stationary, or, as they are sometimes called, 
conservative. It is believed that the aristocracy guard 
the state against revolution, and that the clergy keep 
the church from error. The first are the enemies of 
reformers ; the others arc the scourge of heretics. 

It does not enter into the province of^this Introduc- 
tion to examine how far these principles are reasonable, 
or to inquire into the propriety of notions which suppose 
that, on coi'tain subjects of immense importance, men 
are to remain stationary, while on all other subjects they 
are constantly advancing. Bnt what I now rather wish 
to point out, is tlic manner in which, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the two great conservative and protective 
classes were weakened by that vast movement, the Be- 
formation, which, though completed in the sixteenth 
century, had been prepared by a long chain of intellec- 
tual antecedents. 

Whatever the prejudices of some may suggest, it will 
be admitted, hj all unbiassed judges, that the Protes- 
tant Reformation was neither more nor less than an 
open rebellion. Indeed, the mere mention of private 
judgment, on which it was avowedly based, is enough 
to substantiate this fact. To establish the right of pri- 
vate judgment, was to appeal from the church to indi- 
viduals ; it was to increase the play of each man’s in- 
tellect ; it was to test the opinions of the priesthood by 
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the opinions of laymen ; it was, in fact, a rising of the 
scholars against their teachers, of the ruled against 
their rulers. And although the reformed clergy, as 
soon as they had organised themselves into a hierarchy, 
did undoubtedly a,bandon the great principle with which 
they started, and attempt to impose articles and canons 
oil their own contrivancci, still, this ought not to blind 
us to the merits of the Reformation itself. The tyranny 
of the Church of England, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and still more during the reigns of h(‘r two successors, 
was but the natural consequence of that coiTuption 
which power always begets in those who wield it, and 
does not lessen the importance of the movement by 
wdiich the penver was originally obtained. Eor men 
could not forget that^ tried by the old theological theory, 
the chuT'ch of England was a schismatic establishment, 
and could only defend itself from the charge of heresy 
by appealing to thpt private judgment, to the exercise 
of which it owed .‘is existence, but of the rights of which 
its own proceedings were a constant infraction. It was 
evident that if, in religious matters, private judgment 
were supreme, it became a high s])iritual crime to issue 
any articles, or to take any measure, by which that 
judgment could bo tied up ; while, on the other hand, 
if the right of private judgment were not supreme, the 
church of ihigland was guilty of apostacy, inasmuch as 
its founders did, by virtue of the inter])retation whii-h 
their own private judgment made of the Rible, abandon 
tenets which they had hitherto hold, stigmatize those 
tenets as idolatrous, and openly renounce tiu‘ir alh‘gi- 
anec to what had for centui-ics been venerated as the 
catholic and a})ostolic cluircli. 

This was a simple alternative ; which might, indeed, 
be kept out of sight, but could not be rclined away, and 
most assuredly has never been foi’gotten. The memory 
of the great truth it conveys was preserved by the 
T^uatings and teachings of the Puritans, and by those 
habits of thought natural to an inquisitive age. And 
when the fulness of time had come, it did not fail to 
bear its fruit. It continued slowly to fructify ; and 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, its seed 
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had quickened into a life, the energy of which nothing 
could withstand. That same right of private judgment 
which the early Reformers had loudly proclaimed, was 
now pushed to an extent fatal to those who opposed it. 
This it was which, carried into politics, overturned the 
government, and, carried into religion, upset the 
church. IJor, rebellion and heresy are hut different 
forms of the same disregard of tradition, the same bold 
and independent spirit. Both are of tlio nature of a 
protest made by modem ideas against old associations. 
They are as a struggle between the feelings of the pre- 
sent and the memory of the past. Will i out the exer- 
cise of private judgment, such a contest could never 
take place ; the mere conception of it could not enter 
the minds of men, nor would they even dream of con- 
trolling, by their individual energy, tliose abuses to 
which all great socudies are hable. It is, therefore, in 
the highest degree natural that the exercise of this 
judgment should be opposed by those two pow’erful 
classes who, from their position, their interests, and the 
habits of their mind, are more prone than any other to 
cherish antiquity, cleave to superannuated cusioms, and 
uphold institutions which, to use their favourite lan- 
guage, have been consecrated by the wisdom of their 
fathers. 

From this point of view we are able to see with groat 
clearness the intimate connexion which, at the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, existed between the English nobles 
and the Catholic clergy. Notwithstanding many ex- 
ceptions, an immense majority of both classes opposed 
the Reformation, because itw'as based on that right of 

Cliironclon {Hist, of the lie- Spanish govcnimnnt, perhaps 
hellion, p. 80), in a very angi’y more tlian any other in Europe* 
spirit, but with . porfoct trutii, has undorstuod this rolMtion; 
notices (under the year 1640) and even so late as 1789, an 
the connexion between ‘ a proud edict of Charles IV. declared, 
and venomous dislike against the ‘ qu’il y a crime d’h6r6sie dans 
discipline of the church of Eng- tout cc qui tend, ou coiitribiie, a 
land, and so by degrees (as the propager les idcos revolution- 
progress is very natural) an nairos.* Llorente, Hist, de VLn^ 
equal irreverence to the govern- quisiiionf Tol. ii. p. 130. 
meat of the state too.’ 'flio 
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private judgment of which they, as the protectors of old 
opinions, were the natural antagonists. All this can 
excite no surprise ; it was in the order of things, and 
strictly accordant with the spirit of those two great 
sections of society. Fortunately, however, for our 
gountry, the throne was now occupic^d by a sovenjign 
who was equal to the emergency, and who, instead of 
yielding to the two classes, availed herself of the temper 
of the age to hundile them. The manner in which this 
was elfecded by Elizabeth, in respect, first to the Catlio- 
lic clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant clergy,^® 
forms one of the most interesting parts of our history ; 
and in an account of the reign of the great queen, I 
hope to cxniniiie it at considerable length. At present, 
it will be sulhcic'Tit to glance at her policy towards tht) 
nobles — that other class with which the priesthood, by 
their int(‘rests, opinions, and associations, have always 
much in oomnion. 

Elizabeth, at ! . r accession to the throne, finding that 
the ancient families adhered to the ancient religion, na- 
turally called to her councils advisers who were more 
likely to uphold the novelties on which the age was 
bent. She selected men who, being little burdened by 
past associations, were more inclined to favour ])rcs(mt 
interests. The two Bacons, the two Cecils, Knollys, 
Sadler, Smitli, Tlirogiiiortoii, Walsingham, were tlie 
most eminent statesmen and diplomatists in her reign ; 
but all of them were coninionei’s ; oidy one did she raisii 
to the peerage ; and they wore eertainly no\vdse re- 
markable, either for the rank of their immediate con- 
nexions, or for the celebrity of their remote ancestors. 
They, however, were recommended to Elizabeth by 
their great abilities, and by their determination to uf)- 
liold a religion which the ancient aristocracy naturally 
opposed. And it is observable that, among the accu- 
sations which the Catholics brought ag.'iinst the queen, 

The general clianirter of her iiatiinilly displeased with her 
policy towards the Protesraiit disregard for tho lieads of the 
English bishops is summed up church. Colliers KcrUs. H/."! of 
voiy^ fairly hy Collier; tliuugli Great Britain, \o\. \\\. pp. 2)7, 
he, us u pivfessiouul writer, is 208, edit. Dui'liuni, 
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they taunted her, not only with forsaking the old reli- 
gion, but also with neglecting the old nobility. 

Nor docs it require much acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the time to see the justice of this charge. What- 
ever explanation we may choose to give of the fact, it 
cannot bo denied that, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
there was an open and constant opposition between the 
nobles and the executive government. The rebellion 
of 1501) was essentially an aristocratic movement ; 
it was a rising of the great families of the north 
against what they considered the upstai-t and f)lebeian 
administration of the queen. The bitterest enemy of 


Ono of the charp^os which, 
iu 1588, Sixtus V. publicly 
hmught against Elizabeth, w'as, 
tliat ‘ she hath rejected and ex- 
cluded the ancient nobility, and 
promoted to honour obscure peo- 
ple.’ huthr's Mem. of the Cxt ho- 
lies, yol. ii. p. 4. Persons also 
reproaches her with her low-born 
ministers, and says that she was 
inthiericed ‘ l»y five ]u*rsons in 
particular — all of them sprung 
from the eayth— B.icon, Cecil, 
Dudley, Hatton, and Walsing- 
ham.’ BntIer,\D\. ii. p. 31. (’ar- 
diiial Allen taunted her with 
‘ disgracing the ancient nobility, 
eroding base and un\>orthy 
persons to all tlic civil and ec- 
clesiastical dignities.’ Dodd's 
Church History, edit. Tierney, 
1840, vol. iii appendix no. xii. 
p xlvi. Tho same influential 
writer, in his Admonition, said 
that she had injiu’od Englainl, 
* by great contem|^t and abasing 
of the ancient nobility, repelling 
them from due government, 
offices, anil places of honour.’ 
Allen's Admonition to the Nohi- 
lity and People of England and 
Ireland, 1588 (reprinted London, 
1842), p. XV. Compare the ac- 


count of the Hull of 1588, in De 
'J'hoUfHist. Uhir. vol. x. p. 175 : 
‘On acciisoit Klisabcth d’avoir 
ail prejudice do la noblesse an- 
gloise clove aux dignity's, taut 
civilcs qu’ecch'&iastirjncs, clcs 
homines noiiveaux, sans nais- 
sanco, et indigiies de les pos- 
sedcr.’ 

” To the philosophic histon.m 
this rebellion, Ihoiie-li not siifli- 
ciciitly appreciated by ordinary 
writers, is a very iinjiortautsfudN , 
because it is the last attempt 
ever made by the great English 
families to establish their aulho- 
rily by force of arms. Mr. 
Wright says, that probably all 
those who took a hading jiart m 
it ‘were allied by blood or inter- 
marriage with the two families 
of the Percies and Neviles.* 
Wright's Ehsudeih, 1838, vol. i. 
p. XXXI V. ; a valuable work. See 
also, in Pari, lli.d. vol. i. p. 730, 
a list of some of those who, in 
1571, were attainted on account 
of this rebellion, and who are 
said to be ‘ all of the best fami- 
lies in tho north of England.’ 

But the most complete evidence 
we have respecting this stiniggle, 
consists of the eoUection of ori- 
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Elizabeth was certainly Mary of Scotland ; and the in- 
terests of Mary were publicly defended by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of West- 
moreland, and the Earl of Arundel; while there is 
reason to believe that her cause was secretly favoured 
by the Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the Earl of Sussex.^* 

The existence of this antagonism of interests could 
not escape the sagacity of the English government. 
Cecil, who was the most powerful of the ministers of 
Elizabeth, and who was at the head of affairs for forty 
years, made it part of his business to study the genea- 
logies and m'asei ial resources of the great famiii€>s ; and 
this he did, not out of idle curiosity, but in order to in- 
crease his control over them, or, as a great historian 
says, to let them know ‘ that his eye was upon them.*'® 
The queen herself though too fond of power, was by no 
means of a cruel disposition ; but she seemed to delight 
in humbling the nobles. On them her hand fell heavily ; 
and there is hardly to be found a single instance of her 
pardoning their offences, while she punished several of 
them for acts which would now bo considered no 

ginal documents published in Sussex to Cecil, dated 6th Jan- 
1840 by Sir C. Sharpe, under the nary 1569 {Memorials, p. 137), 
title of MeTtiorials of the licbellion one paragrapli of which begins, 
of 1569. They show very clearly * Of late years few young noblo- 
the real nature of the outbreak, men have been employed in 
On 17th November 1669, Sir service.’ 

George Bowes writes, that the Hallam,i.'p. 130; JAngard, 

complaint of the insurgents was v. pp. 97, 102; Turner, xii. pp. 
that ‘there was certaine coun- 245, 247. 

sellors cropon’ {i.e. crept) * in '® Hallam\s Const. Hist. vol. i. 
aboute the prince, which had ox- p. 241 ; an interesting passage, 
eluded the nobility from the Turner(//w^ vol. xii. 

prince,* &c., Memorials, p. 42; p. 237) says, that Cecil ‘knew 
and the editor’s note says that the tendency of the groat lords 
this is one of the charges made to combine against the crown, 
in all the proclamations by the tliat tliey might reinstate the 
earls. Perhaps the most curious peerage in the power from which 
proof of how notorious the policy the house of Tudor had depressed 
of Elizabeth had become, is con- it,* 
tained in a friendly letter from 
VOL. U. L 
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offences at ' all. She was always unwilling to admit 
them to ay.thority ; and it is unquestionably true that, 
taking them as a class, they were, during her long and 
prosperous reign, treated with unusual disrespect. 
Indeed, so clearly marked was her policy, that when 
the ducal order became extinct, she refused to renew 
it ; and a whole generation passed away to whom the 
name of duke was a mere matter of history, a point 
to be mooted by antiquaries, but with which the busi- 
ness of practical life had no concern.®® Wh&itever 
may be her other faults, she was on this subject.al5«^ys 
consistent. Although she evinced the greatest anxiety 
to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the 
minds of ordinary sovereigns are greatly moved. She 
made no account of dignity of rank ; she did not even 
care for purity of blood. She valued men neither for the 
splendour of their ancestry, nor for the length of their 
pedigrees, nor for the grandeur of their titles. Such 
questions she left for her degenerate successors, to the 
size of whose understandings they were admirably fitted. 
Our great queen regulated her conduct by another stan- 
dard. iler large and powerful intellect, cultivated to 
its highest^ point by reflection and study, taught lier the 
true measure of afeirs, and enabled her to see, tliat to 
make a government flourish, its councillors must be men 
of abilify and of virtue ; but that if these two conditions 
are fulfilled, the nobles may be left to repose in the en- 
joyment of their leisure, unoppressed by those cares of 
the state for which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they 
are naturally disqualified by the number of their preju- 
dices and by the frivolity of their pursuits. 

After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt was made. 


“ In 1572 the order of dukes son, in one of his comedies in 
became extinct; and was not 1616, mentions ‘the received 
revived till fifty years afterw;»ds, heresy that England boars no 
when James I. made the miser- dukes.’ Jonson's JVor^s, edit, 
able Villiers, duke of Bucking- Gifford, 1816, vol. v. p. 47, 
ham. Blackstm^a CoTnimenta- where Gifford, not being aware 
ri> 5 , vol.i.p.397. This evidently of the extinction in 1572, has 
attracted attention; for Ben Jon- made an unsatisfactory note. 
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first by James, and then by Charles, to revive the power 
of the two great protective classes, the nobles and the 
clergy. But so admirably had the policy of Elizabeth 
been supported by the general temper of the age, that 
it was found impossible for the Stuarts to execute their 
mischievous plans. The exercise of private judgment. 
Doth in religion and in politics, had become so habitual, 
that these princes were unable to subjugate it to their 
will. And as Charles I., with inconceivable blindness. 

' and with an obstinacy even greater than that of his 
fuuh'r, persisted in adopting in their worst forms the 
superannuated theories of protection, and attempted 
to enforce a scheme of government which men from 
their inc: easing independence wore determined to re- 
ject, there inevitably arose that memorable collision 
which is well termed The Great Rebellion of England. 
The analogy between this and the Protestant Refor- 
ma.tion, I have alrf ady noticed ; but what we have now 
to consider, and what, in the next chapter, I will en- 
deavour to trace, is the nature of the difference between 
our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of the 
Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar. 


Clarendon (Hist, of the He- evor brought forth.* See also 
heUion, p. 216) truly calls it ‘the some striking roinarks in War- 
most prodigious and the boldest wick's Memoirs, p. 207. 
rebellion, that any age or country 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE EITBROT OF THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT IN FRANCE EXPLAINS THE 
FAILURE OF THE FRONDE. COMPARISON BETWEEN THE FRONDE 
AND THE CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH REBELLION. 

The object of the last chapter was to enquire into the 
origin of the protective spirit. From the evidence there 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages ; 
but that, owing to circumstances which then arose, it 
was, from the beginning, much less powerful in England 
than in France. , It has likewise appeared that, in our 
country, it continued to lose ground ; while in France, 
it early in the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, 
and gave rise to a centralizing movement, manifested 
not only indihe civil and political institutions, but also 
in the social and literary habits of the French nation. 
Thus far we seem to have cleared the way for a proper 
understanding of the history of the two countries ; and 
I now purpose to follow this up a little further, and 
point out how this difference explains the discrepancy 
between the civil wars of England, and those which at 
the same time broke out in France. 

Among the obvious circumstances connected with 
the Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, 
that it was a war of classes as well as of factions. 
From the beginning of the contest, the yeomanry and 
traders adhered to the parliament ; ‘ the nobles and the 

* * From the beginning it may even in those counties which 
be said that the yeomanry and were in his militaiy occupation ; 
trading classes of towns were ge> except in a few, such as Cornwall, 
nerally hostile to the king’s side, Worcester, Salop, and most ol 
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clergy rallied round the throne.® And the name given 
to the two parties, of Roundheads ^ and Cavaliers,^ 
proves that the true nature of this opposition was 
generally known. It proves that men were aware that 
a question was at issue, upon whitli England was 
♦^ivided, not so much by the particular interests of indi- 
viduals, as by the general interests of the classes to 
which those individuals belonged. 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is 
no trace of so large a division. The objects of the war 
were in both countries precisely the same ; the ma- 
chinery by whicJi those objects were attained was very 
ditlerent. The Fronde was like our Rebellion, insomuch 
that it vvas a struggle of the parliament against the 
crown; an atteni[>t to secure liberty, and raise up a 
barrier against the despotism of government.* So far. 


WalfS, -where the prov<\iJing sen- 
liiDuiit was c!hio‘\. royalist.’ 
HaUa7n!s Const. Hioi. Tol. i. p. 
578. Seo also LingareVs Hist, of 
England, vol. vi. p. 304 ; and 
Alison's Hist, of Eiiro})e, vol. i. 
p. 49. 

‘ On this division of classes, 
which, iiolwithstaiuling a fow 
cxct'ptions, IS undoubtedly true 
lib a general fact, conijiarc Mi- 
woir.s of til r P. Warwick, p. 217; 
Carlglcs Cromwell, vol. iii. p. 
317; Cla rend OILS Hist, cf the 
Eebdlion, pp. 294, 297, 345, 346, 
401, 476'. May's Hist, of the 
Long Parliament, book i. pp. 22, 
61, book ii. p. G 3, book iii. p. 78; 
Hitichison's Memoirs, p. 100 ; 
Ludlow's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 104, 
vol. iii. p. 258 ; Hulstrodds 3Ic- 
molrs, p. 86. 

“ Lord Clarendon says, in nis 
grand stylo, ‘ the rabble con- 
temned and despised under the 
name of roundheads.’ Hist, of 
the Rebellion, p. 136. This was 
ill 1641, when the title appears 
to hare bcon lirst bestowed. See 


Fairfax Corresjg. vol. ii. pp. 185, 
320. 

•* Just before the battle of 
Edgohill, in 1642, Charles said 
to his troops, ‘ You are called ca- 
valiers in a reproachful significa- 
tion.’ See the king's speech, in 
tiomers Tracts, vol. iv. p. 478. 
Directly after tlie battle, he ac- 
ense'd his opponents of ‘ rendering 
all persons of honour odious to 
the common people, under tlie 
st ylo of cavaliers.’ May's Hist, 
of the Long Parliament, book iii. 
p. 25. 

* INI. Sairit-Aulaire {llist. de 
la Fronde, vol. i. p. v.) says, that 
the object of the Frond eurs was, 
‘limiter rautoril6 royale, conaa- 
crer los principes do la libertd 
civile et en couficr la garde aux 
compagnios souverainos ;' and at 
p. vi. he calls the declaration of 
1648, ‘ lino veritable charte con- 
stitutionuolle.’ * See also, at vol. 
i. p. 128, the concluding para- 
graph of the speech of Omer 
Talon. Joly, who was much 
. displeased at tliis tendency, com- 
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and BO long, as we merely take a view of political objects, 
tbe parallel iS complete. But the social and intellectual 
antecedents of the French being very different from 
those of the English, it necessarily followed that the 
shape which the rebellion took should likewise be diffe- 
rent, even though the motives were the same. If wo 
examine this divergence a little nearer, we shall find 
that it is connected with the circumstance I have 
already noticed — namely, that in England a war for 
liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, while in 
France there was no war of classes at all. From this 
it resulted, that in France the rebellion, being merely 
political, and not, as with us, also social, took less hold 
of the public mind : it was unaccompanied by those 
feelings of insubordination, in the absence of which 
freedom has always been impossible ; and, striking no 
root into the national character, it could not save the 
country from that servile state into which, a few years 
later, it, under the government of Louis XIV. rapidly 
fell. 

That our Great Biebellion was, in its external form, a 
war of classes, is one of those palpable facts which V\t) 
on the surface of history. At first, the parliament^ did 
indeed attempt to draw over to their side some of the 
nobles ; and in this they for a time succeeded. But as 
the struggle advanced, the futility of this policy became 
evident. In the natural order of the great movement, 
the nobles grew more loyal ; ^ the parliament grew more 


plains that in 1648, ‘ lo peuplo 
lomhoit imperceptiblement dans 
le sentiment dangereux, qn’il est 
naturel et permis de se d^fendre 
et de s’armer centre la violonco 
des Bup^rieurs.’ Mc?n. de Joli/, p. 
15. Of the immediate objects 
proposed by the Pronde, one was 
to diminish the taille, and ano- 
ther was to obtain a law that no 
one should be kept in prison 
more than twenty-four hours, 
' evis ^tre remis entre les mains 
dik parlement popr lui faire son 


proems s’il se trouvoil crimincl 
ou I’olargir s’il 6toit innocent.’ 
M^m. de Montglat, vol. ii. p. 135 ; 
Mem. de Mottevi/le, vol. ii. p. 
398 ; Mem. de vol. i. p. 

265; Mem. (TOmer Talon^ vol. 
ii. pp. 224, 225, 240, 328. 

® I use the word ‘ parliament ’ 
in the sense given to it by writers 
of that time, and not in the legal 
sense. 

’ In May 1642, there remained 
at Westminster forty-two peers, 
Hallam's Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 
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democratic.® And when it was clearly seen that both 
parties were determined either to conquer or to die, this 
antagonism of classes was too clearly marked to be mis- 
understood ; the perception which each had of its own 
interests being sharpened by the magnitude of the stake 
fdr which they contended. 

For, without burdening this Introduction with what 
may be read in our common histories, it will be sufficient 
1)0 remind the reader of a few of the conspicuous events 
of that time. Just before the war began, the Earl of 
Essex was appointed general of the parliamentary forces, 
with the Earl of Bedford as his lieutenant. A commis- 
sion to raisr troops was likewise given to the Earl of 
Manchester,® the only man of high rank against whom 
Charles had displayed open enmity. Notwithstanding 
these mai’ks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parlia- 
ment was at first disposed to trust, could not avoid 

f)od; but they gradu.tity aban- to be ‘the moat inferior people 
doned the popular cause ; and, preferred to all places of trust 
according to Pari. Hist. vol. iii. and profit.’ Book xi. under the 
]i. 12S2, so dwindled, that even- year 1048. Compare some good 
tnally ‘ seldom more than five or I’cmarks by Mr. Bell, in Fairfa.x 
six’ were present. Correspond, vol. in. pp. 115, 116. 

“ These increasing democratic ® This was after the appoint- 
tcndoncies are most clearly indi- ments of Essex and Bedfoid, and 
catod in Walker’s curious work, was in 1643 Ludlow's Mem. 
The History of Indepmdency. vol. i. p. 58; Carlyle s Cromwell ^ 
See among other passages, book vol i. p. 189. 
i. p. 69. And Clarendon, under ‘ AVlicn the king attempted 

the year 1644, says {Hist, of the to arrest the five inembors, Man- 
Hehtilion^ p. 614) ; ‘ That violent Chester^ at that time Lord Kym- 
piirty, which had at first cozened bolton, was tno only peer whom 
the rest into the war, and after- he impeached. This circumstance 
wards obstructed all the ap- endeared Kymbolton to the party; 
proaches towards peace, found his own safety bound liim more 
now that they had finished as closely to its interests.’ Lmganrs 
much of their work as the tools England, vol. vi p. 337. Com- 
which they had wrought with part^ p. 376 ; Ludlow, 

could be applied to, and what re- vol. i. p. 20. It is also said that 
mainod to be done must bo Lord Essex joined the popular 
despatched by new workmen.’ party from personal pique against 
What these new workmen were, the king. Fairfax Corresp, vol. 
he afterwards explains, p. 641, iii. p. 37. 
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showing the old leaven of their order. The Earl of 
Essex so conducted himself, as to inspire the popular 
party with the greatest apprehensions of his treachery 
and when the defence of London was intrusted to Waller, 
lie so obstinately refused to enter the name of that able 
officer in the commission, that the Commons were 
obliged to insert it by virtue of their own authority, and 
in spite of their own general.*® The Earl of Bedford, 
though he had received a military command, did not 
hesitate to abandon those who conferred it. This apos- 
tate noble fled from Westminster to Oxford : but finding 
that the king, who never forgave his enemies, did not 
receive him with the favour he expected, ho returned 
to London ; wdiere, thougli he was allowed to remain 
in safety, it could not be supposed that he should again 
experience the confidence of parliament.*'* 


** Mr. Carlyle has made some 
very characteristic, Imt very just, 
obsen^ations on the ‘ high Essexes 
and Manchesters of limited no- 
tions and large estates.’ Carlyles 
Crmnwdl^ voi, i. p. 215. 

Ludlow’s Memoirs, vol. iii. 
p. 110; Hutohinson’ s Memoirs, 
pp. 230, 231 ; Harris’s Lives of 
ike Stuarts, vol. iii. p. 106 ; liid- 
strode’s Memoirs, pp. 112, 113, 
119; Clarrv don’s Lehellion, pp. 
486, 614 ; or, as Loixl North ]mts 
it, ‘ for General Essex began 
now to appear to the private cjibal- 
ists somewhat wrosty.’ Nortk’n 
Narrative of Passages relating to 
the Jjong Parliament, published 
in 1670. in Somers Tracts, vol. 
vi. p. 678. At p. 4184, the same 
elegant writer says of 'Essex, 
‘ being the first person and last 
of the nobility employed by the 
parliament in military affairs, 
which soon brought him to the 
period of his life. And may ho 
an example to all future ages, 
i^deter all persons of like dig- 


nity from being instrumental in 
setting up a democratical power, 
whose iuterost it is to keep down 
all persons of his condition.’ 
The ‘ Letter of Admonition ’ ad- 
dressed to him by parliament in 
1644, is printed in Pari. Hid. 
vol. iii. p. 274.. 

Lingards Hist, of England, 
vol. vi. p. 318. See also, on the 
lioslility between E.s.sex and 
Waller, Walker’s Hist, of Imle- 
])(‘ndcncy, part. i. pp. 28, 29 ; and 
Par!. Hist. vol. iii. p. 177. Sir 
Philip Warwick {Memoirs, ]). 
254 ) contemptuously calls Waller 
* favour! to-gGiiVal of the city of 
London.’ 

Compare HallarrCs Const. 
Hist. vol. i. pp. 569, 570, witli 
lUdsIrode’s Memoirs, p. 96, and 
Lord Bedford’s letter, in Pari. 
Hist. vol. iii. pp. 189, 190. Tliis 
shuilliiig letter confirms the un- 
favourable account of the writer, 
which is given in Clarendon’s 
Behellion, p. 422. 
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Such examples as these were not likely to lessen the 
distrust which both parties felt for each other. It soon 
became evident that a war of classes was unavoidable, 
and that the rebellion of the parliament against the 
king must be reinforced by a rebelli<vi of the people 
gainst the nobles.^* To this the popular party, what- 
ever may have been their first intention, now willingly 
agreed. In 1645 they enacted a law, by which not 
only the Earl of Essex and the Earl of Manchester lost 
their command, but all members of either house were 
made incapable of military service.^® And, only a week 
after the execution of the king, they formally took away 
the legislative power of the peers ; putting at the same 
time on i ocovu th.eir memorable opinion, that the House 
of Lords is ‘useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.’ 

But wo may find proofs still more convincing of the 
true character of the English rebellion, if wo consider 
who those were . -y whom it was accomplished. This 

Dr. Bates, who had boon be a good time in England till 
pliysioian tx) Cromwell, intimates we done with lords.’ Car- 
that this was foreseen from the h/le's Cromwell, vol. 1. p. 217 ; 
beginning. Ho says, lliab the and, what is evidently the same 
popular party offurtKi command circumstance, in 
to some of the nobles, ‘ not that p. 18. 

tJiey had any respect for the **' This was the ‘ Self-denying 
lords, whom shortly they in( ended Ordinance,’ which was introduced 
to turn out and to level with tlie in December, 1 644 ; but, owing 
comiuboners, but that they might to the resistance of the peers, 
poison them with their own was not carried until the subse- 
vcnoin, and rise to greater autho- quent April. Pari. Hist. vol. iii. 
rity by drawing mgftf over to pp. 320-337, 340-343, 354, 355. 
their side.’ Account of See also Mnn. of Lord Hollis, p. 

the late Troubles in England, 30 ; Mem. of Sir P. Warwick, p. 
part i. p. 76. Lord Nortli too 283. 

supposes, that almost immedi- On this great Epoch in the 

ately after the war began, it was history of England, see Pari. 
determined to dissolve the IIouso Hist. v(j1. iii. p. 1284; Hallanis 
of Lords. See Somers Tracis, Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 643 ; Camp- 
vol. vi. p. 582. Beyond this, 1 hclTs Chief -Jiis^icrs, vol. i. 
am not aware of any direct early 424; Ludlow's Mem. vol. i. p. 
evidence; except that, in 1044, 246; Warwick's Mem. pp. 182, 

Cromwell is alleged to liave 336, 352. 
stated that ‘there would never 
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will show us the democratic nature of a movement which 
lawyers ahd antiquaries have vainly attempted to shelter 
under the form of constitutional precedent. Our great 
rebellion was the work, not of men who looked behind, 
but of men who looked before. To attempt to trace it 
to personal and temporary causes ; to ascribe this un- 
paralleled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, 
or to a quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can 
only suit the habits of those historians who see no 
further than the preamble of a statute, or the decision 
of a judge. Such writers forget that the trial of Hamp- 
den, and the impeachment of the five members, could 
have produced no effect on the country, unless the 
people had already been prepared, and unless the spirit 
of inquiry and insubordination had so increased the 
discontents of men, as to put them in a state, where, 
the train being laid, the slighest spark sufficed to kindle 
a conflagration. 

The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of 
the democratic spirit. It was the political form of a 
movement, of which the Reformation was the religious 
foiTu. As the Reformation was aided, not by men in 
high ecclesiastical offices, not by great cardinals or 
wealthy bishops, but by men filling the lowest and most 
subordinate posts, just so was the English rebellion a 
movement from below, an uprising from the founda- 
tions, or as some will have it, the dregs of society. The 
few persons of high rank who adhered to the popular 
cause were quickly discarded, and the ease and rapidity 
with which they fell off* was a clear indication of the 
turn that things were taking. Directly the army was 
freed from its noble leaders, and supplied with officers 
drawn from the lower classes, the fortune of war 
changed, the^oyalists were every where defeated, and 
the king made prisoner by his own subjects. Between 
his capture and execution, the two most important poli- 
tical events were his abduction by Joyce, and the forcible 
expulsion from the House of Commons of those members 
who were thought hkely to interfere in his favour. 
J3oth these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only 
6ould have been taken, by men of great personal 
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influence, and of a bold and resolute spirit. Joyce, who 
carried ofi* the king, and who was highly respected in 
the army, had, however, been recently a common 
working tailor ; while Colonel Pride, whose name is 
preserved in history as having purged the House of 
Gbmmons of the nialigriants, was about on a level with 
Joyce, since his original occupation was that of a dray- 
man.^® The tailor and the drayman were, in that age, 
strong enough to direct the course of public affairs, and 
to win for themselves a conspicuous position in the 
state. After the execution of Charles, the same ten- 
dency was displayed, the old monarchy being destroyed, 
that small but a,ctive party known as the fifth-monarchy 
men iricreased in importance, and for a time exercised 
considerable influence. Their three principal and most 
distinguished members were Vonner, Tuffnel, and Okey. 
Venner, who was the leader, was a wine- cooper; 
Tuflhel, who was s oond in command, was a carpenter 
and Okey, thougl. he became a colonel, had filled the 
menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery.^* 

Nor are these to be regarded as exceptional cases. In 
that jicriod, promotion depended solely on merit ; and 
if a man liad ability he was sure to rise, no matter what 

‘ Cornet Joyce, who was one Life of Owen^ p. 164; Harris s 
of the agitators in the army, a Lives of the Stuarts^ vol. iii. p. 
tailor, a fellow who had two or 478. 

t liroo years before sensed in a * The fifth-monarchy, headed 

very inferior employment in Mr. mainly by one Vonner, a wine- 
ITollis’s house.’ Clarendon s Uf ~ cooper.' Carlyids Cromwell yXol. 
hdlioiif'^.QVl. ‘ A shrewd tailor- iii. p. 282. ‘Venner, a wine- 
man.’ 1)' Israelis Commentaries cooper.’ J Aster's Life and Cor- 
on the liciyn of Charles i., 1851, resj). </ Clarendon^ vol. ii. p. 62. 
vol. ii. p. 406. ‘The second to Venner was 

Ludlow {Memoirs, vol. ii. p. one Tuffnel a carpenter living 
139); Noble {Memoirs of the in Gray’s Inn Lane.’ Winstan- 
Jloase of Cromwell, vol. ii. p. ley's Marty rology, p. 163. 

470) ; and Wiustanley {Loyal ‘ He was stoaker in a brew- 

Martyrology,edi\t. 1605, p. 108), house at Islington, and next a 
mention that Pride had boon a most poor chandler near Lion- 
drayman. It is said that Crom- Key, in Thames Street.’ Lari. 
well, in ridicule of the old dis- Hist. vol. iii. p. 160.5. See 
tinctions, conferred knighthood also Winstanley' a Mjrtyrology^ 
on him ‘with a faggot.’ Orme's p. 122. 
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his birth or former avocations might have been. Crom- 
well hin^elf was a brewer;®® and Colonel Jones, his 
brother-in-law, had been servant to a private gentle- 
man.*^ Deane was the servant of a tradesman ; but he 
became an admiral, and was made one of the commis- 
sioners of the navy.*® Colonel Goffe had been appren- 
tice to a drysalter ; Major-general Whalley had been 
apprentice to a draper.*^ Skippon, a common soldier 
who had received no education,®® was appointed com- 
mander of the London militia ; he was raised to the 
office of sergeant-major-general of the army ; he was 
declared commander-in-chief in Ireland ; and he be- 
came one of the fourteen members of Cromwell’s coun- 


cil.®* Two of the lieutenants 

Some of the clumsy eulo- 
gists of Cromwell W’ish to sup- 
press the fact of his being a 
brewer ; but that ho really prac- 
tised that useful trade is attested 
by a variety of evidence, and is 
distinctly stated by his own 
physician, Dr. Bates. Baten's 
IVoubles in England^ vol. ii. p. 
238. See also Walker's Historif 
of IndeperCdency^ part i. p. 32, 
part ii. p. 25, part iii. p. 37 ; 
Noble's House of Cromwell^ vol. i. 
pp. 328-331. Other passages, 
which I cannot now call to mind, 
will occur to those who have 
studied the literature of the 
time. 

‘ John Jones, at first a 
6er\dng-man, then a colonel of 
tlie Long Parliament, .... 
married the Protector’s sister.’ 
Pari. Hist. voL 4ii. p. 1 600. ‘ A 

serving-man ; .... in process 
of time married one of Cromwells 
sisters.’ Winsianley's Martyr- 
ology^ p. 126. 

=** ‘Richard Deane, Esq., is 
said to have been a servant to 
one Button, a toyman in Ipswich, 
and to have himself been the son 
of a person ia the same employ- 


of the Tower were Berkstoad 

ment ; . . . . was appointed one 
of the commissioners of the navy 
with Popham and Blake, and 
in April (1649) he became an 
admiral and general at sea.’ 
Noblds Lives of the Begicidcs^ 
vol. i. pp. 172, 173. Wnistanley 
{Martyrol. p. 121) also says that 
Deane w^as * servant in Ipswich..’ 

‘ Apprentice to one \"aughan 
a dry-salter.’ Nobles House of 
Cromwell, vol. ii. p. 507 : and 
see his Bcgtcides, vol. i. p. 255. 

‘ Bound apprentice to a 
woollen-dr!i]ior.’ WLustn')ilcf/s 
Martifr. p. 108. He aftnrwardy 
sctu]) in tile .same trade for him- 
self; but \\ ith little success, for 
Dr. Bates {Troubles in England^ 
vol. ii. }). 222) calls him ‘ a bro- 
ken clothier.’ 

‘ AJ together illliterate.* Cla~ 
rrndon's Btbdlinn^ p. 152. Two 
extraordinary speeches by him 
are preserved in Burton's Diary ^ 
vol. i. pp. 24, 26, 48-60. 

limes' s Mem. p. 82 ; Lud- 
low's Mem. vol. ii. p. 39 ; and a 
letter from Fairfax* in Cary's 
Memorials of the Civil War^ 
1842, vol. i. p. 413. 
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and Tichbome. Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events 
a hawker of small wares and Tichbome, who was a 
Linendraper, not only received the lieutenancy of the 
Tower, but became a colonel, and a member of the 
committee of state in 1655, and of the jpouncil of state 
1659.^^ Other trades were equally successful ; the 
highest prizes being open to all men, provided they 
displayed the requisite capacity. Colonel Harvey was 
a silk- mercer ; so was Colonel Rowe;®® so also was 
Colonel Venn.®^ Salway had been apprentice to a 
grocer, but, being an able man, he rose to the rank of 
major in the army; he received the king’s remem- 
brancer’s office ; and in 1659 he was appointed by 
parliament a ember of the council of state.®® Around 
that council-board were also gathered Bond the draper,®® 
and Cawley the brewer ; ®7 while by their side we find 
John Berners, who is said to have been a private ser- 
vant,®® and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have 


* Berkstead, who heretofore 
sold needles, bodkins, and tliim- 
bles, and would hare run on an 
errand any where for a little 
money ; but who now by Crom- 
well was preferred to the honour- 
able charge of lieutenant of the 
Tower of London.* Bates's Ac^ 
count of the TroublcSf part ii. 

p. 222. 

** Noblt^s Begicides^ vol, ii. pp. 
272, 273. Lord Holies {^M(7noirSy 
p. 174) also mentions that he 
was * a linen-draper.’ 

* Edward Harvy, late a 
oor silk-man, now colonel, and 
ath got the Bishop of London’s 

house and manor of Fulham.’ 
Walkefi^s Indep&fidAinciy^ part i. 
p. 170. * One Harvey, a decayed 
silk-man.’ ClarendorCa Bebdlion^ 
p. 418. 

** Owen Rowe, * put to the 

trade of a silk-mercer, 

went into the parliament army, 
and became a colonel.’ Noble's 
Begiddea^ vol. ii. p. 150. 


* A silkman in London ; 
.... went into the army, and 
rose to the rank of colonel.’ 
Noble's Btgicides, vol. ii. p. 283. 
* A broken silk-man in Cheap- 
side.’ Winstanley'a Martyrot. 
p. 130.^ 

Walker's Independency, part 
i. p. 143; Bari. Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 1608; Ludlouls Mem. vol. ii. 
pp. 241, 259 ; Noblds Begicides, 
vol. ii. pp. 158, 162. 

He was ’a woollen-draper 
at Dorchester,’ and was ‘ one of 
the council of state in 1649 and 
1651.' Noble's Begicides, vol. i. 
p. 99 : see also Pari. Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 1594. 

‘ A brewer in Chichester ; 
.... in 1650-1 he was ap- 
pointed one of the council of 
state.’ Noble's Begicidis, vol. i. 
p. 136. ‘ William Cawley, a 
brewer of Chichester.* Winstaji- 
ley's Martyrol. p. 138. 

** John Berners, ‘ supposed to 
have been originally a serving- 
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been a servant, and who was, indeed, formerly a link- 
boy.8* j^ong others who were now favoured and 
promoted fco offices of trust, were Packe the woollen- 
draper,^® Pury the weaver,^ ^ and Pemble the tailor^* 
The parliament which was summoned in 1653 is still 
remembered as Barebone’s parliament, being so called 
after one of its most active members, whose name was 
Barebone, and who was a leather-seller in Fleet Street.^^ 
Thus too, Downing, though a poor charity-boy,^^ be- 
came teller of the exchequer, and representative of 
England at the Hague.^® To these we may add, that 
Colonel Horton had been a gentleman’s servant;^® 
Colonel Berry had been a woodmonger ; Colonel 


man/ was *on« of the council of 
state in 1659.’ NoUe's Eegkidesy 
vol. i. p. 90. 

” * Holland the linke-boy.’ 
Walker* 8 Independency ^ part iii. 
p. 37. * He was originally no- 
thing more than a servant to Sir 
Henry Vane; .... upon the 
establishment of the Common- 
wealth, he was made one of the 
council of -state in 1649, and 
again in 1650.’ Noble's Regicidt-Sf 
vol. i. pp. 357, 358. 

Noble's Mem, of Cromwell^ 
vol. ii. p. 602. 

Walker’s Hist, of Indepen- 
dency, part. i. p. 167. 

** Ellis's Orimnal Letters Him- 
trative of English History^ third 
series, vol. iv. p. 219, Lond. 
1846. 

“ Varl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 1407 ; 
Bosis Biog. vol. iii. p. 172 ; 
Clarendon's Bcbklion^ p. 794. 

* A poop child bred upon 
charity.* Harrids Stuarts, vol. v. 
p. 281. *Aman of an obscure 
birth, and more obscure educa- 
tion.* Clarendon! s Life of Him- 
sdf,p. 1116. 

" See Vaughan's Cromwell, 


vol. i. pp. 227, 228, vol. ii. 
pp. 299, 302, 433 ; Lister's Life 
and Corresp. of Clarendon, vol. ii. 
p. 231, vol. iii. p. 134. The 
common opinion is, that ho was 
the son of a clergyman at Hack- 
ney ; but if so, he was probably 
illegitimate, considering the way 
he was brought up. However, 
his Hackney origin is very doubt- 
ful, and no one appears to know 
who his father was. See Notes 
and Queries, vol. iii. pp. 69, 
213. 

Noble's Begiddes, vol. i. 
p. 362. Cromwell had a great 
regard for this remarkable man, 
who not only distinguished him- 
self as a soldier, but, judging 
from a letter of liis recently pub- 
lished, appears to have repaired 
the deficiencies of his early educa- 
tion. See Fairfax Correspond. 
vol. iv. pp. 22-25, 108. Thera 
never has been a period in the 
history of England in which so 
many men of natural ability were 
employed in the public service as 
during the Commonwealth. 

Noble's House of Cromwell, 
vol. ii. p. 507. 
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Cooper a haberdasher -Z® Major Rolfe a shoemaker 
Colonel Fox a tinker; and Colonel Hewson a cobbler.® ‘ 
Such were the leaders of the English rebellion, or to 
speak more properly, such were the instruments by 
which the rebellion was consummated.®® If we now 
turn to France, we shall clearly see the difference 
bdiween the feelings and temper of the two nations. In 
that country, the old protective spirit still retained its 
activity ; and the people, being kept in a state of pupil- 
age, had not acquired those habits of self-command and 
self-reliance, by which alone great things can be effected. 
They had been so long accustomed to look with timid 
reverence to tho upper classes, tliat, even when they 
rose in arms, they could not throw off the ideas of sub- 
mission which were quickly discarded by our ancestors. 
The influence of the higher ranks was, in England, 

Noble’s Cromwellf vol. ii. lod dray-horses, wore leather- 
p. 518; Bates’ Trouble^ ^ v<»l. ii. pelts, and were never able to 
p. 222. name their own fathers or mo- 

Bates’s Late Troubles^\o\.\. thers.’ Hist.of Indejpcnd.yAvi ii. 
p. 87 ; Ludlow’s Mem, vol. i. p. 244. The Mercurius BilsUcus^ 
p. 220. 1647, says, ‘ Chelmsford was 

Walker’s Hist, of Indepai- governed by a tinker, two cob- 
dency, part ii. p. 87. biers, two tailors, two pedlars.* 

Ludlow who was well ac- Bouthey’s Common<place Book, 
quainted with Colonel Ilewson, third series, 1850, p. 430. And, 
says that he * had been a shoe- at p. 434, another work, in 1647, 
maker.’ Ludlow’s Memoirs, vol. ii. makes a similar statement in re- 
p. 139. But this is the amiable gard to Cambridge ; while Lord 
partiality of a friend ; and there Holies assures us, that * most of 
is no doubt that the gallant the colonels and officers (were) 
colonel was neither more nor less mean tradesmen, brewers, tay- 
than a cobbler. See Walker’s lore, goldsmiths, shoe-makers. 
Independency, Win- and the like.’ Holies’ s Memoirs, 
Stanley’ sMaHyrol.-^.l^^', Bates’s p. 149. When Whitelocke was 
Late Troiddes, vol. ii. p. 222; in Sweden in 1653, the praetor of 
Noble’s Cromwell, vol. ii. pp. 251, one of the towns abused the par- 
345, 470. liament, saying, * that they killed 

** Walker, who relates what ho their king, and were a company 
himself witnessed, says, that, of taylors and cobblers.’ White- 
about 1649, the army was com- locks’ s Swedish Embassy, vol. i. 
manded by ‘ colonels and supe- p. 205. See also note in Car- 
rior officers, who lord it in their withen’s Hist, of the Church of 
gilt coaches, rich apparel, costly England, vol. ii. p. 156. 
feastings ; though some of them 
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constantly diminishing ; in France, it was scarcely 
impaired. Hence it happened that, although the 
English and French rebellions were contemporary, and, 
in their origin, aimed at precisely the same objects, 
they were fistinguished by one most important diffe- 
rence. This was, that the English rebels were headed 
by popular leaders ; the French rebels by noble leaders. 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been culti'- 
vated in England, enabled the middle and lower classes 
to supply their own chiefs out of their own ranks. In 
France such chiefs were not to be found; simply be- 
cause, owing to the protective spirit, such habits had 
not been cultivated. While, therefore, in our island, 
the functions of civil government, and of war, wei’O 
conducted with conspicuous ability, and complete suc- 
cess, by butchers, by bakers, by brewers, by cobblers, 
and by tinkers, the struggle which, at the same moment, 
was going on in France, presented an appearance 
totally different. In that country, the rehellion was 
headed by men of a far higher standing ; men, indeed, 
of the longest and most illustrious lineage. There, to 
be sure, was a display of unexampled splendour ; a 
galaxy of rank, a noble assemblage of aristocratic insur- 
gents and titled demagogues. There was the Prince 
de Condi, the Prince de Conti, the Prince de Marsillac, 
the Duke de Bouillon, the Duke de Beaufort, the Duke 
de Longueville, the Duke de Chevreuse, the Duke de 
Nemours, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Brissac, 
the Duke d’Elboeuf, the Duke de Candale, the Duke de 
la Tremouille, the Mai'quis de la Boulaye, the Marquis 
de Laigues, the Marquis de Noirmoutier, the Marquis 
de Vitry, the Marquis de Fosseuse, the Marquis de 
Sillery, the Marquis d’Estissac, the Marquis d’Hoequin- 
court, the Count de Rantzau, the Count de Montresor. 

These welf'e the leaders of the Fronde and the 
mere announcement of their names indicate the differ- 

•• Even De Betz, who vainly ing his democratic tendencies, he, 
attempted to organise a popular in 1648, thought it advisable 
party, found that it was impos- tfleher d’ engager dans Ics int6- 
sible to take any step without rets publics les personnes de 
the nobles ; and, notwithstand- qualite.’ Mhn, de Joly^ p. 31. 
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ence between the French and English rebellions. And, 
in consequence of tliis difference, there followed some 
results, which are well worth the attention of those 
writers who, in their ignorance of the progress of human 
affairs, seek to uphold that aristocratic power, which, 
fortunately for the interests of mankind, has long been 
waning ; and which, during the last seventy years has, 
in the most civilized countries, received such severe and 
repeated shocks, that its ultimate fate is hardly a matter 
respecting which much doubt can now be entertained. 

The English rebellion was headed by men, whose 
tastes, habits, and associations, being altogether popular, 
formed a bond of sympathy between them and the 
people, and preserved the union of the whole party. In 
France the sympathy was very weak, and therefore, the 
union was very precarious. What sort of sympathy 
could there be between the mechanic and the peasant, 
toiling for their daily bread, and the rich and dissolute 
noble, whose life was passed in those idle and frivolous 
pursuits which debased his mind, and made his order a 
byword and a reproach among the nations ? To talk 
of sympathy existing between the two classes is a mani- 
fest absurdity, and most assuredly would have been 
deemed an insult by those high-born men, who treated 
their inferiors with habitual and insolent contempt. It 
is true, that, from causes which have been already 
stated, the people did, unhappily for themselves, look 
up to those above them with the greatest veneration ; ^ 
but every page of French history proves how unworthily 
this feeling was reciprocated, and in how complete a 

Mably ( Observations sur point.^ were entirely opposed to 
FHist. de France, vol. i. p. 357) those of Mably, says, that, in 
frankly says, * L’exemple d’un France, * la noblesso est aux 
^nd a toujours 4t4 plus conta- yeiuL du peuplo tine espice de 
gieux chez les Franyais que par- religion, dont Ics gentilshommes 
tout ailleurs.' See also vol. h. sont les pr^tres.' Mem. de Riva- 
p. 267 : ‘ Jamais Texemple des rol, p. 94. Happily, the French 
grands n*a 4te aussi contagieux Bevolution, or rather the circum- 
ailleurs qu’en France ; on diiait stances which caused the French 
qu’ils ont le malheureux privi* Bevolution, have utterly de- 
l&ge de tout justifler.’ Bivarol, stroyed this ignominious homage, 
though his opinions on other - 

VOL. II. M 
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ttiraJdom the lower classes were kept. While, there- 
fore, the Trench, from their long-established habits of 
dependence, were become incapable of conducting their 
own rebellion, and, on that account, were obliged to 
place themselves under the command of their nobles, 
this very necessity confirmed the servility which caused 
it ; and thus stunting the growth of freedom, prevented 
the nation from efiecting, by their civil wars, those 
great things which we, in England, were able to bring 
about by ours. 

Indeed, it is only necessary to read the French litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, to see the incompati- 
bility of the two classes, and the utter hopelessness of 
ftising into one party the popular and aristocratic spirit. 
While the object of the people was to free themselves 
from the yoke, the object of the nobles was merely to 
find new sources of excitement,®® and minister to that 
personal vanity for which, as a body, they have always 
been notorious. As this is a department of history that 
has been little studied, it will be interesting to collect a 
few instances, which will illustrate the temper of the 
French aristocracy, and will show what sort of honours, 
and what manner of distinctions, those were which this 
powerful class was most anxious to obtain. 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very ti-ifling 
description, will be anticipated by whoever has studied 
the effect which, in an immense majority of minds, 
hereditary distinctions produce upon personal character. 
How pernicious such distinctions arc, may be clearly 
Been in the history of all the European aristocracies ; 
and in the notorious fact, that none of them have pre- 
served even a mediocrity of talent, except in countries 

“ The Duke la Rochefou- faisait la guerre par goht, par 
eauld candidly admits that, in besoin, par vanitA,' par ennui.' 
1649, the nobles raised a civil Mim.^OmerTcdon^ 

war, * avec d’autant plus de vol. li. pp. 467, 468, a summary 
luileuT que c’^tait uno nouveau- of the reasons which, in 1649, 
t6.' Mhn. de Bocyf<moavldt induced the nobles to ^ to war ; 
▼ol. i. p. 406. Thus too Lemon- and on the way in wmeh their 
tey {Etablissment de Lonm XlV^ frivolity debased the Fronde, see 
p. 368) : * La vieiUe noblesse, LavaXlle, Hist dee FrangaiSf vol. 
qui ne savait que combattre, iii. pp. 169, 170. 
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where they are frequently invigorated by the infusion 
of plebeian blood, and their order strengthened by the 
accession of those masculine energies which are natural 
to men who make their own position, but cannot be 
looked for in men whose position is *made for them. 
Jor, when the notion is once firmly implanted in the 
mind, that the source of honour is from without, rather 
than from within, it must invariably happen that the 
possession of external distinction will be preferred to 
the sense of internal power. In such cases, the majesty 
of the human intellect, and the dignity of human know- 
ledge, are considered subordinate to those mock and 
spurious gradations by which weak men measure the 
degrees of their own littleness. Hence it is, that the 
real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed ; 
that which is trifling is valued more than that which is 
great ; and the mind is enervated by conforming to a 
false standard of lerit, which its own prejudices have 
raised. On this ac\‘ount, they are evidently in the wrong 
who reproach the nobles with their pride, as if it were 
a characteristic of their order. The truth is, that if 
pride were once established among them, their extinc- 
tion would rapidly follow. To talk of the pride of 
hereditary rank, is a contradiction in terms. Pride 
depends on the consciousness of self-applause ; vanity 
is fed by the applause of others. Pride is a reserved 
and lofby passion, which disdains those external dis- 
tinctions that vanity eagerly grasps. The proud man 
sees in his own mind, the source of his own dignity ; 
which, as he well knows, can be neither increased or 
dimmished by any acts except those which proceed 
solely from himself The vain man, restless, insatiable, 
and always craving after the admiration of his contem- 
poraries, must naturally make great account of those 
external marks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they bo decorations or titles, strike directly on the 
senses, and thus captivate the vulgar, to whose under- 
standings they are immediately obvious. This, there- 
fore, being the great distinction, that pride looks within, 
while vanity looks without, it is clear that when a man 
values himself for a rank wliich he inherited by chance, 
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without exertion, and without merit, it is a proofs not 
of pride, ‘but of vaniiy, and of vanity of the most des- 
picable kind. It is a proof that such a man has no 
sense of real dignity, no idea of what that is in which 
alone all greatness consists.. What marvel if, to minds 
of this sort, the most insigni£cant trifles should swell into 
matters of the highest importance ? What marvel if such 
empty understandings should be busied with ribbons, 
and stars, and crosses ; if this noble should yearn after 
the Garter, and that noble pine for the Golden Fleece ; 
if one man should long to carry a wand in the precincts 
of the court, and another man to fill an office in the 
royal household ; while the ambition of a third is to 
make his daughter a maid-of-honour, or to raise his 
wife to be mistress of the robes ? 

We, seeing these things, ought not to be surprised 
that the French nobles, in the seventeenth century, 
displayed, in their intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, 
which, though redeemed by occasional exceptions, is the 
natural characteristic of every hereditary aristocracy. 
A few examples of this will suffice to give the reader 
some idea of the tastes and temper of that powerful 
class which, during several centuries, retarded the pro- 
gress of French civilization. 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles were 
divided, the most important was that touching the right 
of sitting in the royal presence. This was considered to 
be a matter of such gravity, that, in comparison with it, 
a mere struggle for liberty faded into insignificance. 
And what m^e it still more exciting to the minds of the 
nobles was, the extreme difficulty with which this great 
social problem was beset. According to the ancient 
etiquette of the French court, if a man were a duke, his 
wife might sit in the presence of the queen ; but if his 
rank were inferior, even if he were a marquis, no such 
liberty could be allowed.®® So far, the rule was very 

** Hence the duchesses were p. 111. The Count de S4gur 
called 'femmes assises;’ those tells ns that *les duchesses jouis- 
of lower rank ' non assises.’ saient de la prerogative d’etre 
Jffim, de Foitfenay Mareuil^ vol. i. assises sur un tabouret chez la 
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simple, and, to the duchesses themselves, highly agree- 
able. But the marquises, the counts, and the other 
illustrious nobles, were uneasy at this invidious dis- 
tinction, and exerted all their energies to procure for 
their own wives the same honour. * This the dukes 
ik^trenuously resisted ; but, owing to circumstances whicli 
unfortunately are not fully understood, an innovation 
was made in the reign of Louis XIII., and the privilege 
. of sitting in the same room with the queen was conceded 
to the female members of the Bouillon family. In con- 
sequence of tins evil precedent, the question became 
seriously complicated, since other members of the aris- 
tocracy considc'rcd that the purity of their descent gave 
them claims no^vise inferior to those of the house of 
Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had been grossly 
exaggerated. The contest which ensued, had the effect 
of breaking up the nobles into two hostile parties, one of 
which sought to preserve that exclusive privilege in 
which the other wished to participate. To reconcile 
these rival pretensions, va,iioiiR expedients were sug- 
gested ; but all were in vain, and the court, during the 


reine.* Mem. de Sigtir, vol. i. 
p. 79. The importance attached 
to tliis is amusingly illustrated 
in Mim. de Saint-Simoriy vol. iii. 
pp. 215-218, Paris, 1842; which 
should be compared with Be 
TocqwvUlej Bcgne de Louis XV^ 
vol. ii. p. 116, aud Mem, de 
Ge^iUSy vol. X. p. 383. 

‘ Survint incontinent une 
autre difficult^ a la cour sur le 
sqjet des tabourets, que doivent 
avoir lea dames dans la chambre 
de la reine ; car encore que ccla 
ne s’accorde riguliirementqu’aux 
duchesses, n^anmoins le feu roi 
Louis XIII I’avoit accords aux 
fiUes de la maison de Bouillon,’ 
&c. Mkm. d* Omer Tdlon^ vol. iii. 
p. 6. See also, on this encroach- 
ment on the rights of the duch- 
esses under Louis XIII., the case 


of Siguier, in Buclos^ Memoir is 
Secrets, vol. i. pp. 360, 361. The 
consequences of the innovation 
were very serious; and Tulle- 
mant des R^aux {Historiettes, 
vol. iii. pp. 223, 224) mentions a 
distinguished lady, of whom he 
says, ‘ Pour satisfaire son ambi- 
tion, il lui faUoit un tabouret : 
elle cabale pour 6pouser le vieux 
Bouillon La Miirck veiif pour la 
seconde fois.’ In this she failed; 
hut, determined not to be baffled, 
‘ elle ne se rebuto point, et vou- 
laiit a toute force avoir un ta- 
bouret, elle Spouse le fils ain6 du 
due do Villars : c est un ridicule 
de coips et d’ esprit, car il est 
bossu et quasi imbecile, et gueux 
par-drssus ccla.’ This melan- 
choly event happened in 1649. 
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administration of Mazarin, being pressed bj the fear of 
a rebellLcJn, showed symptoms of giving way, and of 
yielding to the inferior nobles the point they so ardently 
desired. In 1648 and 1649, the qneen-regent, acting 
under the advice of her council, formally conceded the 
right of sitting in the royal presence to the three most 
distinguished members of the lower aristocracy, namely, 
the Countess de Fleix, Madame de Pons, and the Prin- 
cess de Marsillac.®® Scarcely had this decision been 
promulgated, when the princes of the blood and the 
peers of the realm were thrown into the greatest agita- 
tion.*® They immediately summoned to the capital ilioso 
members of their own order who were interested in re- 
pelling this daring aggression, and, forming themselves 
into an assembly, they at once adopted measures to 
vindicate their ancient rights.®® On the other hand, the 
inferior nobles, flushed by their recent success, insisted 
that the concession just made sliould be’ raised into a 
precedent ; and that, as the honour of being seated in 
the presence of majesty had been conceded to the house 
of Foix, in the person of the Countess de Fleix, it should 
likewise be granted to all those who could prove that 
their ancest^ was equally illustrious.®^ The greatest 


Ab to the Countess de Pleix 
and Madame de Pons, see iVfm. 
deMottevillej Tol.iii. pp. 116, 369, 
According to the same high 
anlhority (vol. iii. p. 367), the 
inferiority of the Princess de 
Marsillac consisted in the painful 
fact, that her husband was merely 
the son of a duke, and the duke 
himself was still alive * il n’^toit 
qne gentilhomme, et son ptre le 
dncdela Boch^foucanld n’^toit 
pas mort.’ 

" The long account of these 
proceedings in M^m. de MoUe- 
mUey vol. iii. pp. 367-393, shows 
the importance attached to them 
by contemporary opinion. 

• In October 1649, *la no- 
blesse s'assembla 4 Paris sur le 
fait des tabomrets,’ Mim. de Le- 


184. 

‘Tons ceux done qni par 
leurs aieux avoient dans leurs 
maisons do la grandeur, par des 
alliances des femmes descendues 
de ceux qui ^toient autrefois 
maitres et souvorains des pro- 
vinces de Prance, demandferent 
la mfime prerogative quo cello 
qui venoit d'etre accordee au sang 
de Foix.* M^m. de MottevdlCy 
vol. iii. p. 117. Another con- 
temporary says: * Cette preten- 
tion emut tontes les maisons de 
la cour sur cette difference et 
inegsJite.’ Mim. dHOmer Taloviy 
vol. iii. p. 6. ; and vol. ii. p 
437 : * le marquis de Noirmou- 
tier et celui de Vitry deman- 
doient le tabouret pour lenra 
femmes.’ 
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confiision now arose ; and both sides urgently insisting 
on their own claims, there was, for many months, immi- 
nent danger lest the question should be decided by an 
appeal to the sword.®^ But as the higher nobles, though 
less numerous than their opponents, were more powerfiil, 
the dispute was finally settled in their favour. The 
queen sent to their assembly a formal message, which 
was conveyed by four of the marshals of France, and in 
which she promised to revoke those privileges, the con- 
cession of which had given such offence to the most 
illustrious members of the French aristocracy. At the 
same time, the marshals not only pledged themselves as 
responsible for the promise of the queen, but undertook 
to sign on Ojgreoment that they would personally super- 
intend its execution.®^ nobles, however, who felt 

that they had been aggrieved in their most tender point, 
were not yet satisfied, and, to appease them, it was 
necessary that the atonement should be as public as the 
injury. It wo' found necessary, before they would 
peaceably disperbo, that government should issue a docu- 
ment, signed by the queen-regent, and by the four 
secretaries of state, in which the favours granted to 
the unprivileged nobility were withdrawn, and the 
much- cherished honour of sitting in the royal presence 
was taken away from the Princess de Marsillac, from 
Madame de Pons, and from the Countess de FJeix.®® 
These were the subjects which occupied the minds 
and wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while 
their country was distracted by civil war, and while 
questions were at issue of the greatest importance — 

Indeed, at one moment, it p. 389. 
was determined that a counter- ** * Sign6 d’elle et dos quatre 
demonstration should be made secretaires d’etat.’ Ibid. vol. iii. 
on the part of the inferior nobles ; p. 391 . 

a proceeding which, if adopted, The best accounts of this 

must have caused civil war : great struggle will be found in 
* Nous r^sohimes une contre- the M&moira of Madame de 
assembl^e de noblesse pour sou- MottevilUt and in those of Omor 
tenir le tabouret de la maison do Talon ; two - writers of very 
Sohan.’ De Betz, Mbmaires, voL i. different minds, but both of them 
p. 284. deeply impressed with the mag- 

MSm. de Motteville, vol. iii. nitude of the contest. 
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questions concerning the liberty of the nation, and the 
reconstruction of the goyemment.^^ It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out how unfit such men must have been 
to head the people in their arduous struggle, and how 
immense was the difference between them and the 
leaders of the great EngHsh Bebellion. The causes of 
the fjEiilure of the Fronde are, indeed, obvious, when we 
consider that its chiefs were drawn fix)m that very 
class respecting whose tastes and feelings some evidence 
has just been given How that evidence might be 
almost indefinitely extended, is well known to readers 
of the French memoirs of the seventeenth century — a 
class of works which, being mostly written either 
by the nobles or their adherents, supplies the best 
materials firom which an opinion may be formed. In 
looking into these authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their importance, we 
find the greatest difficirities and disputes arising as to 
who was to have an arm-chair at coui»t ; who was to 

•• Saint Anlaire {Hist, de la autre ; et M. de Villeroi, qui a 
Fronde, vol. i. p. 317) says, that le plus habile homme de son 
in this same year (1649), ‘Tes- siicle, et qui en a parfaitement 
prit de discussion fermentait connu le naturel dans tout le 
dans toutes des tdtes, et chacun coups de la ligue, oh il le gouver- 
4 cette hpoque soumettait les na sous M. du Maine, a de ce 
actes de rautorith k un examen sentiment. Ce que j’en ^prou- 
raisonnA’ Thus, too, in Mim. voismoi<m6memelepersuadoit.* 
de Montglat, under 1649, 'on ne Mkm. de Betz, vol. 1. p. 348 ; a 
parlait publiquement dans Paris remarkable passage, and forming 
que de ripublique et de liberty,’ a striking contrast to the decla- 
Tol. ii. p. 186. In 1648, ' effiisa mation of those ignorant writers 
est contemptio s^er principcs.’ who are always reproaching the 
Mhn. dOmer Talon, vol. ii. people with their fickleness, 
p. 271. “ This knotty point was de- 

That the failure of the cided in favour of the Duke of 
Fronde is not tq^be ascribed to York, to whom, in 1649, ' lareine 
the inconstancy of the people, is fit de grands honneurs, et lui 
admitted by De Betz, by far the donna une chaise a bras.’ Mim, 
ablest observer of his time : de MotteviUe, vol. iii. p. 276. In 
* Vous vous ^tonnerez peut-6tre the chamber of the king, the 
de ce que je dis plus sfir, k cause matter seems to have been differ- 
de I’instabiliti du peuple : mais ontly arranged ; for Omer Talon 
il faut avouer que celui de Paris (Mem. vol. ii. p. 332) tells us 
se fixe plus ais^ment qu’aucun that 'le due d’OrUans n'avoit 
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be invited to the royal dinners, and who was to be 
excluded from them ; who was to be kissed by the 
queen, and who was not to be kissed by her ; who 
^onld have the first seat in church ; what the proper 
proportion was between the rank of different persons, 
and the length of the cloth on which they were allowed 
^ stand ; what was the dignity a noble must have 
attained, in order to justify his entering the Louvre in 
a coach ; who was to have precedence at corona- 
tions ; whether all dukes were equal, or whether, as 
some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having once pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of Sedan, was superior to the 
Duke de la Bochefoucauld, who had never possessed 
any sovi^ixiignty at all ; whether the Duke de Beau- 

point de fauteuil, mais un simple en autre place quo dans la pre- 
si^ge pliant, k cause quo nous mi^re chairo/ This was in 
^tions dans la chambre du roi.’ 1642. 

In the subsequent ye** v, the scene For a quarrel respecting the 
not bein^ in the kin^r s room, the * drap do pied,’ see Mim. de 
same writer describes * M. le due Mottemlle vol. ii. p, 249. 
d’ Orleans assis dans un fauteuil.’ A very serious dispute was 
Ihid, vol. iii, p. 96. Compare caused by tiie claim of the Prince 
ie Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII, de Marsillac, for ‘ permissjoji 
vol. viii. p. 310. Voltaire {Diet, d’entrer dans le Louvre on car- 
Pkilos. art. Ceremonies) says : rosse.’ Metn. de MotteuUle, vol. 

* Le fauteuil k bras, la chaise k iii. pp. 367-389. 
dos, le tabouret, la main droite Mem. de Pontchartrain, vol. 

et la main gauche, ont et4 pen- i. 422, 423, at the coronation 
dant plusieurs sifecles d’impor- of Louis XIII. Other instances 
tants objets de politique, et of difficulties caused by questions 
d’illustres sujets de querelles.’ of precedence, will be found in 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxvii. Mem. dHOmer Talon, vol. lii. pp. 
p. 486. The etiquette of the 23, 24, 437 ; and even in the 
'fauteuil’ and ‘chaise’ is explained grave work of Sully, (Economies 
in Mem. de Genlis, vol. x. p. 287. Royaivs, vol. vii. p. 126, vol. viii. 

•• See MSm. de Motteville, vol. p. 395 ; which should be com- 
iii. pp. 809, 310. pared with De Thou, Hist. Uniu. 

See a list of those it was vol. ix. pp. 86, 87. 
proper for the queen to kiss, in Mim. de Lenet, vol. i. pp. 
Mmn, de MotteuUle, vol. iii. 378, 379. Lenet, who was a 
p. 818. great admirer of the nobles, re- 

Mbm de Omer Talon, vol. i. lates all this without the faintest 
pp. 217-219. The Prince de perception of its absurdity. I 
Cond^ hotly asserted, that at a ought not to omit a terrible dis- 
Te Deum * il ne pouvait 6tre assis pute, in 1652, respecting the re- 
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Ibrt ought or ought not to enter the council-chamber 
before we Duke de Nemours, and whether, being there, 
he onght to sit above him ^6 These were the great 
questions of the day : while, as if to exhaust every form 
of absurdity, the most serious misunderstandings arose 
as to who should have the honour of giving the king 
bis napkin as he ate his meals and who was to enjoy 
the inestimable priviloge of helping on the queen with 
her shift.^® 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology 
to the reader for obtruding upon his notice these miser- 
able disputes respecting matters which, however despi- 
cable they now appear, were once valued by men not 
wholly devoid of understanding. But, it should be 


cognition of the claims of the 
Duke de Eohan {Mkifi. dc Con^ 
Tarty pp. 151, 162) ; nor another 
dispute, in the reign of Henry 
IV., as to whether a duke ought 
to sign his name before a mar- 
shal, or whether a marshal should 
sign first. Be ThoUy Hist. XJniv. 
vol. xi. p. 11. 

This difficulty, in 1652, 
caused a violent quarrel between 
the two dukes, and ended in a 
duel in which the Duke de Ne- 
mours was killed, as is men- 
tioned by most of the contempo- 
rary writers. See Mhn, de Mont~ 
glaty vol ii. p. 357 ; Mem. de la 
Bochefoitcavldy vol. ii. p. 172 ; 
M&m. de Conrarty p^. 172-175 ; 
Mkm. de Betz, vol. ii. p. 203 ; 
Mim. d! Om&r Talon, vol. iii. p. 
437. 

Pontchart^n, one of the 
ministers of state, writes, under 
the year 1620: 'En ce m5mo 
temps b’^toit mfi un tr5s-grand 
differend entre M. le prince de 
Cond5 et M. le comte de Soissons, 
Bur le smet de la serviette que 
dhaenn aeux pr^tendoit devoir 
presenter an zoi quand ils se ren- 


contreroiont ;tous deux pr^s sa 
majesty.’ Mem. de Pontcharirain, 
vol. ii. p. 295. Le Vassor, who 
gives a fuller account {Bkgne de 
Louis XIII, vol. iii. pp. 636, 
637), says, ‘ Chacun des deux 
princes du sang, fort ^chaufiez A 
qui feroit une lonction de maitre 
d’h6tel, tiroit la serviette de son 
c6t5, et la contestation augmon- 
toit d’une mani5re dont les suites 
pouvoient devenir fAcheuses.’ 
Hut the king interposing, ‘ils 
furent done obligez do c6dor: 
mais ce ne fut pas sans se dire 
Tun & Tautre des paroles hautos 
etmena9anteB/ 

According to some authori- 
ties, a man ought to be a duke 
before his wife could be allowed 
to meddle with the queen’s shift ; 
according to other authorities, 
the lady-m-waiting, whoever she 
might be, had the right, unless 
a princess happened to be pre- 
sent. On those alternatives, and 
on the difficulties caused by them, 
compare M6m. de SainUSirrmn, 
1842, V 1. vii. p. 125, with Mkm, 
deMottevill€,\o\. li. pp. 28, 276^ 
277. 
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remembered that their occurrence, and above all, the 
importance formerly attached to them, is part of the 
history of the French mind ; and they are therefore to 
be estimated, not according to their intrinsic dignity, 
but according to the information they supply respecting 
a state of thmgs which has now passed away. Events 
this sort, though neglected by ordinary historians, 
are among the staff and staple of history. Not only do 
they assist in bringing before our minds the age to 
which they refer, but in a philosophic point of view they 
are highly important. They are part of the materials 
from which we may generalize the laws of that great 
protective spirit, which in different periods assumes 
different almpes ; but which, whatever its form may be, 
always owes its power to the feeling of veneration as 
opposed to the feeling of independence. How natural 
this power is, in certain stages of society, becomes 
evident if we examine the basis on which veneration is 
itself supported. The origin of veneration is wonder 
and fear. These two passions, either alone or com- 
bined, are the ordinary source of veneration ; and the 
way in which they arise is obvious. Wo wonder be- 
cause wo are ignorant, and we fear because we are 
weak. It is therefore natural, that in former times, 
when men were more ignorant and more weak than 
they now are, they should likewise have been more 
given to veneration, more inclined to those habits of 
reverence, which if carried into religion, cause super- 
stition, and if carried into politics, cause despotism. 
In the ordinary march of society, those evils are reme- 
died by that progress of knowledge, which at once 
lessens our ignorance and increases our resources : in 
other words, which diminishes our proneness to wonder 
and to fear, and thus weakening our feelings of venera- 
tion, stren^hens, in the same proportion, our feelings 
of independence. But in France, this natural tendency 
was, as we have already seen, counteracted by an oppo- 
site tendency ; so that while, on the one hand, the 
protective spirit was enfeebled by the advance of know- 
ledge, it was, on the other hand, invigorated by those 
social and political circumstances which I have at- 
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tempted trace ; and by virtue of which, each class 
exercisiiig great power over the one below it, the 
subordination and subserviency of the whole wero 
completely maintained. Hence the mind became ac- 
customed to look upwards, and to rely, not on its own 
resources, but on the resources of others. Hence that 
pliant and submissive disposition, for which the French, 
until the eighteenth century, were always remarkable. 
Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opinions of 
others, on which vanity, as one of their national charac- 
teristics, is founded.^® For, the feelings of vanity and of 
veneration have evidently this in common, that they 
induce each man to measure his actions by a standard 
external to himself; while the opposite feelings of 
pride and of independence would make him prefer that 
internal standard which his own mind alone can supply. 
The result of all this was, that when, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, the intellectual movement 
stimulated the French to rebellion, its effect was nen- 
tralized by that social tendency which, even in the 
midst of the struggle, kept alive the habits of their old 
subservience. Thus it was that, while the war went on, 
there still remained a constant inclination on the part 
of the people to look up to the nobles, on the part of 
the nobles to look up to the crown. Both classes 
relied upon what they saw immediately above them. 
The people believed that without the nobles there was 
no safely ; the nobles believed that without the crown 
there was no honour. In the case of the nobles, this 
opinion can hardly be blamed ; for as their distinctions 
proceed from the crown, they have a direct interest in 
upholding the ancient notion that the sovereign is the 
fountain of honour. They have a direct interest in 
that preposterous doctrine, according to which, the true 
source of honour being overlooked, our attention is 
directed to an imaginary source, by whose operation it 
is believed, that in a moment, and at the mere will of a 
prince, the highest honours may be conferred upon the 
meanest men. Thijs, indeed, is but part of the old 

” Also connected intli the institution of chivalry, both being 
cognate syn^toms of the same spirit. 
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scheme to create distinctions for which nature has 
given no warrant ; to substitute a superiority which is 
conventional for that which is real ; and thus tiy to 
raise little minds above the level of great ones. The 
utter failure, and, as society advanced, the eventual 
dfessation of all such attempts, is certain; but it is 
evident, that as long as the attempts are made, they 
who profit by them must be inclined to value those 
from whom they proceed. Unless counteracting cir- 
cumstances interpose, there must be between the two 
parties that sympathy which is caused by the memory 
of past favours, and the hope of future ones. In France, 
this natural feeling being strengthened by that pro- 
tective spirit which induced men to cling to those 
above them, it is not strange that the nobles, even in 
the midst of their turbulence, should seek the slightest 
favours of the crown with an eagerness of which some 
examples have j’.^t been given. They had been so 
long accustomed to look up to the sovereign as the 
source of their own dignity, that they believed there 
was some hidden dignity even in his commonest 
actions ; so that, to their minds, it was a matter of tbs 
greatest importance which of them should hand him 
his napkin, which of them should hold his basin, and 
which of them should put on his shirt.®® It is not, 
however, for the sake of casting ridicule upon these 
idle and frivolous men, that I have collected evidence 
J c'specting the disputes with which they were engrossed. 
So far from this, they are rather to be pitied than 
blamed : they acted according to their instincts ; they 
even exerted such slender abilities as nature had given 
to them. But we may well feel for that great country 
whose interests depended on their care. And it i* 
solely in reference to the fate of the French people 
that the historian need trouble himself with the history 


Even just before the French compared with an extract from 
Bevolution, these feelings still ^ruahommis Mirror de Paris^ 
existed. See, for instance the in Southeys Commonplace Book, 
extraordinary details in third series, 1850, p. 261, no. 

Mem, 8iir Maric-Antoinettej vol. i. 1 65. 
pp. &8, 99 ; which should be 
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of the French nobles. At the same time, evidence of 
this sort, by disclosing the tendencies of the old nobiliiy, 
displays in one of its most active forms that protective 
and aristocratic spirit, of which they know little who 
only know it in its present reduced and waning con- 
dition. Such facts are to be regarded as the symptoms 
of a cruel disease, by which Europe is indeed still 
afiOicted, but which we now see only in a very mitigated 
form, and of whoso native virulence no one can have an 
idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, 
when, raging uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery 
as to check the growth of liberty, stop the progress 
of nations, and dwarf the energies of the human 
mind. 

It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the 
way in which France and England £verged from each 
other, or to point out what I hope will henceforth be 
considered the obvious difference between the civil 
wars in the two countries. It is evident that the low- 
born and plebeian leaders of our rebellion could have no 
sympathy with those matters which perplexed the 
understanding of the great French nobles. Men like 
Cromwell and his co-adjutors were not much versed in 
the mysteries of genealogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic 
lore. They had paid small attention to the etiquette of 
courts ; they had not even studied the rules of preced- 
ence. All this was foreign to their design. On the 
other hand, what they did was done thoroughly. They 
knew that they had a great work to perform ; and they 
performed it well.*^ They had risen in arms against a 

Ludlow thus expresses the from their own consent ? being 
sentiinent(^hich induced him to fully jpersuaded, that an accom- 
make war upon the crown : * The modation with the king was un- 
question in dispute between the safe to the people of England, 
king’s party and us being, as I and uxgust and wicked in the 
apprehend, whether the king nature of it.’ Ludloufs Memoirs^ 
B^uld as a god by bis vol. i. p. 230. Compare White- 

will, and the nation be governed loeke’s spirited speech to Ohris- 
by like, beasts ? or whether tana, in Journal of the Swedish 
the people should be governed by Wmbaaoyt voL L p. 288 ; and see 
laws made by themselves, and pp. 820, 891. 
live under a govemment derived 
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corrupt and despotic government, and they 'Wiimld not 
stay their hands until they had pulled down those who 
were in high places ; untU they had not only removed 
the evil, but had likewise chastised those b^ men by 
whom the evil was committed. And although in this, 
ttoir glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly dis- 
play some of the infirmities to which even the highest 
minds are subject ; we, at least, ought never to spesi 
of them but with that unfeigned respect which is due 
to those who taught the first great lesson to the kings 
of Europe, and who, in language not to be mistaken, 

{ )roclaimed to them that the impunity which they had 
ong enjoyed was now come to an end, and that against 
their transgressions the people possessed a remedy, 
sharper, and more decisive, than any they had hitherto 
ventured to use. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PBOTECTZVE SPIRIT CARRIED BT LOUIS RIT. INTO LITBRATURB. 
EXAMINATION OF TEE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
THE INTELLECTUAL CLASSES AND THE OOYBRNINQ GLASSES. 


The reader will now be able to understand bow it was 
tbat the protective system, and the notions of subordi- 
nation connected with it, gained in France a strength 
unknown in England, and caused an essential diverg- 
ence between the two countries. To complete the com- 
parison, it seems necessary to examine how this same 
spirit influenced the purely intellectual history of 
France as well as its social and political history. For the 
ideas of dependence upon which the protective scheme is 
based, encouraged a belief that the subordination which 
existed in politics and in society ought also to exist in 
literature ; and that the paternal, inquisitive, and cen- 
tralizing system which regulated the material interests 
of the country, should likewise regulate the inte- 
rests of its knowledge. When, therefore, the Fronde 
was finally overthrown, everything was prepared for 
that singular intellectual polity which, during fifty 
years characterised the reign of Louis XIV., and which 
was to Frepich literature what feudalism was to 
French politics. In both cases, homage was paid by one 
party, and protection and favour accorded by the 
other. Every man of letters became a vassal of the 
French crown. Every book was written with a view 
to the royal favour ; and to obtain the patronage of the 
king was considered the most decisive proof of intel- 
lectual eminence. The effects produced by this system 
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will be examined in the present chapter. TllAijK.pparent 
cause of the system was the personal characi^ of Louis 
XIV. ; but the real and overruling causes were those 
circumstances which I have already pointed out, and 
which established in the French mind associations that 
^mained undisturbed until the eighteenth century. To 
invigorate those associations, and to carry them into 
every department of life, was the great aim of Louis 
XIV. ; and in that he was completely successful. It is 
on this account that the history of his reign becomes 
highly instructive, because we see in it the most re- 
markable instance of despotism which has ever occurred; 
a despotism of the largest and most comprehensive 
kind ; a despotism of fifty years over one of the most 
civilized people in Europe, who not only bore the yoke 
without repining, but submitted with cheerfulness, and 
even with gratitude, to him by whom it was imposed.^ 
What makes this the more strange is, that the reign 
of Louis XrV, must be utterly condemned if it is 
tried even by the lowest standard of morals, of honour, 
or of interest. A coarse and unbridled profligacy, 
followed by the meanest and most grovelling super- 


' On the disgraceful subser- 
viency of the most eminent men 
of letters, see Capejigiie's Louis 
XIV y vol. 1 . pp. 41, 42, 116 ; 
and on the feeling of the people, 
Le Vassor, who wrote late in the 
reign of Louis XIV., bitterly 
says, * mais les Fran^ais, accou- 
tura6s a rcsclavage, ne senteut 
plus la pesanteur de leurs 
chaines.’ Le Vassor, Hist, 
Louis XIII, vol. vi. p. 670. Fo- 
reigners were equally amazed at 
the general, and still more, at 
the willing servility. Lord 
Shaftesbury, in a letter dated 
February 1704-5, passes a glow- 
ing eulogy upon liberty ; but he 
adds, that in France *you will 
hardly find this argument imder- 
VOL. II. 


stood ; for whatever flashes may 
now and then appear, I never 
yet know one single Frenchman 
a free man.’ Forster's Original 
Letters of Locke, Sidney, and 
Shaffesoury, 1830, p. 206. In 
the same year, Do Foe makes a 
similar remark in i*egard to the 
French nobles, Wilson's Life of 
I)e Foe, vol. ii. p. 209 ; and, in 
1699, Addison writes from Blois 
a letter which sti’ikingly illus- 
trates the degradation of the 
French. AUcin's Life of Addison , 
vol. i. p. 80. Compare Burnet's 
Own Time, voL. iv. p. 365, ou 
* the gross excess of flattery to 
which the French have run, be- 
yond the examples of former 
ages, in honour of their king.’ 
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Stition, ^jAptocterized his piivaie life, while in his 
pnblio dimr he displayed an arrogance and a sys- 
tematic perfidy which eventually roused the anger of 
all Europe, and brought upon hVance sharp and signal 
retribution. As to his domestic policy, ho formed a 
strict alliance with the church ; and although he re- 
sisted the authority of the Pope, he willingly lefb his 
subjects to be oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy* 
To them he abandoned everything except the exercise 
of his own prerogative.^ Led on by them, he, from 
the moment he assumed the Government, began to 
CTcroach upon those religious liberties of which Henry 
IV. had laid the foundation, and which down to this 
period had been preserved intact.^ It was at the insti- 
gation of the clergy that he revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
by which the principle of toleration had for nearly a 
century been incorporated with the law of the land.* 
It was at their instigation that, just before this out- 


^ The teims of this compact 
between the crown and the 
church are fairly stated by M, 
Ranke : ‘ Wir sehen, die beiden 
Gewalten imterstiit^n einan- 
der. Der Ednig ward von den Ein- 
wirkungen der weltlichen, der 
Glerus von der unbodingten Au- 
toritat der geistlichen Gewaltdes 
Papstthums froigesprochen.’ Die 
PUpstCj vol. iii. p. 168. 

^ This part of his character is 
skilfully drawn by Sismondi, 
HisL des FrangaiSf vol. xxv, 
p. 43. 

^ Flasson supposes that the 
first persecutingf^laws were in 
1679: <Des famine 1679 les 
concessions iaites aux protestans 
avaient giaduellement res- 
treintss.^ Diplomatie Fran^ai^ 
vol. iv. 92. But the &ct is, 
that these laws began in 1662, 
the year after the death of Mw* 
zaiia. See 'Bifmondi^ Hut, dee 
vol. xxv. p. 167 ; Se- 


noist, Edit de Nantes, vol. iii. pp. 
460-462, 481. In 1667, a letter 
from Thynne to Lord Clarendon 
(Lister's Life of Clarendon, vol. 
ill. p. 446) mentions ‘ the horrid 
persecutions the reformed re- 
ligion undergoes in France 
and Locke, who travelled in 
France in 1675 and 1676, states 
in his Journal (Kinfs Life of 
Locke, vol. i. p. 110) that the 
Protestants were losing ‘ every 
day some privilege or other.’ 

* An account of the revocation 
will be found in all the French 
historians ; but I do not remem- 
ber that any of them have noticed 
that there was a rumour of it in 
Paris twenty years before it 
occurred. In March 1665 Patin 
writes, * On dit que, pour miner 
les hug^enolH, k voi veut sup- 
primer lea chambres de r4dit, et 
abolir I’^dit de Nantes.’ Lettres 
de Patin, voL iii. p. 516. 
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sage upon the most sacred rights of his he, in 

order to terrify the Protestants into conv^wn, sud- 
denly let loose upon them whole troops of dissolute 
soldiers, who were allowed to practise the most revolt- 
ing cruelties. The frightful barbarities which followed 
are related by authentic writers and of the effect pro- 


* Compare Bvmet's Own 
TirMf vol. iii. pp. 73-76, with 
SUcle de Ltmu XTV^ in (Euvrea 
de Voltaire, toI. xx. pp. 37 7i 
378. Voltaire says that the 
ProtestantB who pensisted in 
their religion * ^taiant livr^s auz 
fioldats, qui enrent toute licence, 
except^ cello de tuor. II y eut 
pourtant pluaieurs perauones si 
cruellement maltrait^es qu’elles 
en monrurent.’ And Burnet, 
who was in France in 1685, says, 

* all men set their tb' uglits on 
work to invent new methods of 
cruelty.* What some of those 
methods were, I shall now re- 
late ; because the evidence, how- 
ever painful it may be, is necos- 
saiy to enable us t o und erstand 
the reign of Louis XIV. It is 
necessary that the veil should 
be rent; and that the squeamish 
delicacy which would hide such 
facts, should give way before the 
obligation which the historian is 
under of holding up to public 
opprobrium, and branding with 
public infmy, the churcli by 
which the measures were insti- 
gated, the sovereign by whom 
they were enforced, and the age 
in which they were permitted. 

The two original sources for 
our knowledge of these events 
are, QuacJds Synedicandn GaJLLia, 
1692, folio ; aadMemist, Histoirc 
de VEdit de Haattes, 1695, 4to. 
From these- WQshs I extooct the 
following aaeouslts of what hnp- 
pfensddaBRraeeimiLaSsi. *A£ted> 


wards they fall npon the persons 
of the P^testants; and there 
was no wickedness, though never 
so horrid, which they did not 
put in practice, that they mi^t 
enforce them to change their re- 
ligion. . . . They bound them 
as criminals are when they be 
put to the rack ; and in that pos- 
ture, putting a funnel into their 
mouths, they poured wine dow n 
their throats till its fumes had 
deprived them of their reason, 
and they had in that condition 
made them consent to become 
Catholics. Some they stripped 
stark naked, and after they had 
offered them a thousand indigni- 
ties, they stuck them with pins 
from head to foot ; they cut them 
with pen-knives, tear them by 
the noses with red-hot pincers, 
and dragged them about the 
rooms till they promised to be- 
come Homan Cathobes, or that 
the doleful outcries of these poor 
tormented creatures, calling up- 
on God for morcy, constrained 

them to let them go In 

some places they tied fathers and 
husbands to the bed-posts, and 
ravished their wives and daugh- 
ters before their eyes. . . From 
others they pluck off the nails of 
their han&and toes, which must 
needs cause an intolerable paiu. 
13iey burnt the feet of others 
They blew up • then and women 
with bellows, till they wore 
ready to burst in pieces. If 
these horrid usages could not 
if 
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duced material interests of the nation, some idea 

may be farmed fi^m the fact, that these religious per- 


prevail upon them, to violate 
their consciences, and abandon 
their religion, they did thefi im- 
prison them in close and noisome 
dungeons, in which they exer- 
cised all kinds of inhumanities 
upon them.' Q^icl^s Synodicon^ 
vol. i. pp. cxxx. cxxxi. * Cepen- 
dant les troupes exer^oient par- 
tout de cruautez inouies. Tout 
leur 4toit permis, pourveu qu’ils 
ne iisBent pas mourir. Ils fai- 
soient danser quelquefois leurs 
h6te8, jusqu’A ce qu’ils tombas- 
sent en d^faiUance. Ils hernoient 
les autres jusqu’a ce qu’ils n’en 

pouvoient plus 11 y en 

eut quelques-uns & qui on versa 
de I’eau houillaute dans la 
bouche. . . . . II y en eut plu- 
sieurs a qui on donna des coups 
de b4ton sous les pieds, pour 
eprouvor si ce supplice est aussi 
cruel que Jes relations le pub- 
lient. On arrachoit a d’autres 
le poil de la barbe. . . D’autres 
brhloient k la chandelle le poil 
des bras et des jambes de leurs 
hfttes. D’autres faisoient brhler 
de la poudre, si pr^s du visage 
de ceiix qui leur reslstoient, 
qu’elle leur griUoit toute la peau. 
Ils mettoient & d’autres des 
charbons allumez dans les mains, 
et les contraignoient de les tenir 
fermees, jusqu’A ce que les char- 
bons fussent ^lOfnts On 

brhla les pieds k plusieurs, te- 
nant les uns long-terns devant 
uu grand feu; appliquant aux 
autres une pelle ardente sous les 
pieds ; liant les pieds des autres 
dans des bottines pleines de 
graisse, qu'on faisoit fondre et 
chauffer peii^ 4 peu devant un 


brasier ardent.' JSenoist, Hist, 
de VEdit de Nantes, vol. v. pp, 
887*889. One of the Protes- 
tants, named Byau, they *li- 
^rent fort 4troitement ; lui sev- 
r^rent les doigts des mains ; lui 
fich&rent des ^pingles sous les 
ongles; lui firent brhler de la 
poudre dans les orcilles; lui 
percent les cuisses en plusieurs 
lieux, et vers&rent du vinaigre et 
du sel dans ses blessures. Par ce 
touTTnent ils ipuish'cnt sa pa- 
tience en deux jours ; et le for- 
chrent a changer de religion,' p. 
890. *Se8 dragons 4toient les 
m^mos en tons lieux. Ils bat- 
toient, ils ^tourdissoient, ils bru- 
loient en Bourgogne comrae en 
Poitou, en Champagne comme 
en Q-uyenno, en Normandie 
comme en Languedoc. Mais ils 
n’avoient pour les femmes ni 
plus de respect, ni plus de piti6 
que pour les hommes. Au con- 
traire, ils abusoient de la tendre 
pudeur qui est une des propri6tez 
de leur sexe ; et ils s’en preva- 
loient pour leur faire de plus 
sensibles outrages. On leur lo- 
voit quelquefois leurs juppes par 
dcssus la t6te, et on leur jetoit 
des seaux d’eau sur le corps. 11 
y en out plusieurs que les soldats 
mirent en chemise, et qu’ils 
forc^rent de danser avec eux dans 

cet 6tat Deux lilies de 

Calais, nommdes le Noble, furont 
xnises toutes nues sur le pav^, et 
furent ainsi expos^es 4 la moc- 
querie et aux outrages des pas- 

sans Des dragons ayant 

li4 la dame de Vezenqai 4 la que- 
nouille de son lit, lui crachoient 
dans la bouche quand elle Ton- 
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Beciitions cost France half a million of her moat indus- 
trious inhabitants, who fled to different parts, taking 
with them those habits of labour, and that knowledge 
and experience in their respective trades, which had 
hitherto been employed in enriching theii;own country J 
Tt^ese things are notorious, they are incontestable, and 
they He on the surface of liiatory. Yet, in the face of 
them there are still found men who hold up for admira- 
tion the age of Louis XIV. Although it is well known 
that in his reign every vestige of liberty was destroyed ; 
that the people were weighed down by an insufferable 
taxation ; that their children were tom from them by 
tens of thousands to swell the royal armies ; that the 
resources of the country were squandered to an unpre- 
cedented extent ; that a despotism of the worst kind 
was firmly established ; — although all this is universally 
admitted, yet there are writers, even in our own day, 
who are so infatuated with the glories of literature, as 
to balance them against the most enormous crimes, and 
who will forgive every injury inflicted by a prince 
during whoso life there were produced the Letters of 
Pascal, the orations of Bossuet, the Comedies of 
Moliere, and the Tragedies of Racine. 

This method of estimating the merits of a sovereign 
is, indeed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend 


vroit poiur parler ou pour soupi- 
rer.’ pp. 891, 892. At p. 917 
are other details, far more hor- 
rible, respecting the treatment 
of women, and which indignation 
rather than shame preTents me 
from transcribing. Indeed, the 
shame can only light on tho 
church and the government under 
whose united authority such scan- 
dalous outrages could be openly 
perpetrated, merely for the sake 
of compelling men to change 
their religious opinions. 

’ M. Blanqui {Hist, de VEco^ 
n(ynm Politique, vol. ii, ’ p. 10) 
says, that the revocation of tho 
Edict of Nantes cost France 


* cinq cent millo de ses enfants 
les plus industrieux,” who carried 
into other countries ‘ les habi- 
tudes d’ordre et de travail dont 
ils ^laient imbus.’ See also 
Siecle deLouiaXIV, chap, xxzvi., 
in (Etivres de Voltaire, vol. xx. 
pp. 380, 381. Several of them 
emigrated to North America. 
Compare Godwin on Popidation, 
pp. 388, 389, with Benoist, VEdit 
de Nantes, vol. v. pp. 973, 974, 
and JjydVs Second Visit to the 
United States, edit. 1849, vol. ii. 
p. 159. See also, on the effects 
of the Revocation, Lettres ini- 
dites de Voltaire, vol. ii.p. 473. 
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anj ttoIAb in refntmg it. But it is ^sannected with a 
more wMdy difinsed error respecting the influence of 
royal patronage upon national literature. Tins is a de- 
lusion which men of letters have themselves been the 
first to propagate. Prom the language too many of 
them are in the habit of employing, we might be led to 
believe that there is some magical power in the smiles 
of a king which stimulates the intellect of the fortimaie 
individi^ whose heart they are permitted to gladden, 
IN'or mnst this be despised as one of those harmless pre- 
judices that still linger ronnd the person of the sove- 
reign. It is not only founded on a misconception of the 
nature of things, but it is in its practical consequences 
veiy injurious. It is injurious to the independent spirit 
which Hterature shonld edways possess ; and it is inju- 
rious to princes themselves, because it strengthens that 
vanity of which they generally have too large a share. 
Indeed, if we consider the position they now occnpy in 
the most civilized countries, we shall at once see the 
absurdity of an opinion which, in the present state of 
knowledge, is unfit to be held by educated men. 

From the moment that there was finally abandoned 
the theological fiction of the divine right of kings, it 
necessarily followed that the respect felt for them 
should suffer a corresponding diminution.® The super- 
stitious reverence with which they were formerly re- 
garded is extinct, and at the present day wo are no 
longer awed by that divinity with which their persons 
were once supposed to be hedged.® The standard, 
therefore, by which we should measure them is obvious. 

• On the diminished respect • ‘Qu’est devenu, eii effet, le 
for kings , caused bj the aban- droit divin, cette pens^e, autre- 
donment of ^ivine right, see fois accept^e par lea masses, que 
Spencer^ a Social Statics j pp. 423, lea rois etaient lea repr^entaiits 
424 ; and on the influence of the de Dieu but la terre, que la racine 
dergj in propagating the old de leur pouvoir dtait dans le 
doctrine, see Allen’s learned ciel ? EUe a’est dranouie derant 
work on the JRoyal Vrerogative, cette autre pensde, qu’aucun 
edit. 1849, p. 156. See also nuage, aucun mysticiame n'ob< 
some 8trikin||; remarks by Locke, Bcurdt ; devant cette pensde si 
in Kin^a Ltfe of Locke, vol. ii. naturelle et brillant d’une clarte 
p. 90. * si nette et ai vive, que la souve- 
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We should applaud their conduct in proportion as they 
■contribute towards the happiness of the nation over 
which they are intrusted with power ; but we ought to 
remember that, from the manner in which they are 
educated, and from the childish homage always paid to 

g em, their information must be very*inaccurate, and 
eir prejudices very numerous.^® On this account, so 
far from expecting that they should be judicious patrons 
of literature, or should in any way head their age, we 
ought to be satisfied if they do not obstinately oppose 
the spirit of their time, and if they do not attempt to 
stop the march of society. For, unless the sovereign, 
in spite of the intellectual disadvantages of his position, 
is a man of '»&ry enlarged mind, it must usually happen 
that ho will reward, not those who are most able, but 
those who are most compliant; and that while he 
refuses his patronage to a profound and independent 
thinlcer, he will gi’ant it to an author who cherishes 
ancient prejudic' d and defends ancient abuses. In this 
way, the practice of conferring on men of letters c3ithor 
honorary or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, no doubt, 
to those who receive them ; but has a manifest ten- 
dency to weaken the boldness and energy of their senti- 
ments, and therefore to impair the value of their works. 
This might be made evident by publisliing a list of 
those literary pensions which have been granted by 
European princes. If this were done, the mischief pro- 


raine puissance, sur la terre, ap- 
^artient an peuple entier, ot non 
a, uno fraction, et moins encore 
a iinseul liomme.’ Science 

Sociakf vol. iii. p. 308. Compare 
Manning on the Law of Nations^ 
p. 101 ; Lain f 8 Sweden^ p. 408; 
Laind 8 Benmarhy p. 196 ; 
Burkes WorkSf vol. i. p. 391. 

In this, as in all install vcs, 
the language of respect long sur- 
vives the feeling to which the 
language owed its origin. Lord 
Brougham {Political ^lilosojfhyy 
vol. i. p. 42, Lond. 1849) ob- 
serves, that * all their titles are 


derived from a divine original — 
all refer to them as represent- 
ing the Deity on earth. They 
are called ^'‘Gracef Majesty T 
They are termed “ The Lords 
anointedf “ The Vicegerent of 
God upon earth ; ” with many 
other names which are either 
nonsensical or blasphemous, but 
which are outdone in absurdity 
by the kings of the East.’ True 
enough: but if Lord Brougham 
had written thus three centuries 
ago, he would have had his ears 
cut off for his pains. 
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duced by these and similar rewards would be clearly 
seen. Ag-.flr a careful study of the history of literature, 
1 think myself authorised to say, that for one instance 
ill which a sovereign has recompensed a man who is 
before his age, there are at least twenty instances of 
his recompensing one who is behind his age. The 
result is, that in every country where royal patronage 
has been long and generally bestowed, the spirit of 
literature, instead of being progressive, has become 
reactionary. An alliance has been struck up between 
those who give and those who receive. By a system of 
bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class ; who, eager for pensions, 
and offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth 
subordinate to the desire of gain, and have infused 
into their writings the prejudices of the court to which 
they cling. Hence it is, that the marks of favour have 
become the badge of servitude. Hence it is, that the 
acquisition of knowledge, by far the noblest of all occu- 
pations, an occupation which of all others raises the 
dignity of man, has been debased to the level of a com- 
mon profession, where the chances of success are 
measured by the number of rewards, and where the 
highest hoaours are in the gift of whoever happens to 
be the minister or sovereign of the day. 

This tendency forms of itself a decisive objection to 
the views of those who wish to entrust the executive 
government with the means of rewarding literary men. 
But there is also another objection, in some respects 
still more serious. Every nation which is allowed to 
pursue its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy the 
wants of its own intellect, and will produce such a 
literature as is best suited to its actual condition. And 
it is evidently for the interest of all classes that the 
production shall not be greater than the want ; that the 
supply shall not exceed the demand. It is, moreover, 
necessary to the well-being of society that a healthy 
proportion should be kept up between the intellectual 
classes and the practical classes. It is necessary that 
there should be a certain ratio between those who are 
most inclined to think, and those who are most inclined 
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to net. If w© were all autliorfi, our matorial interests 
would suffer ; if we were all men of business, our men- 
tal pleasures would be abridged. In the first case, 
we should be famished philosophers ; in the other case, 
we should be wealthy fools. Now, it is obvious that, 
according to the commonest principles of human action 
tBb relative numbers of these two classes will be 
adjusted, without effort, by the natural, or, as we call 
it, the spontaneous movement of society. But if a 
government takes upon itself to pension literary men, 
it disturbs this movement ; it troubles the harmony of 
things. This is the unavoidable result of that spirit of 
interference, or, as it is termed, protection, by which 
every country has been greatly injured. If, for in- 
stance, a fund were set apart by the state for rewarding 
butchers and tailors, it is certain that the number of 
those useful men would bo needlessly augmented. If 
another fund is appropriated for the literary classes, it is 
as certain that me' . of letters will increase more rapidly 
than the exigencies of the country require. In both 
cases, an artificial stimulus will produce an unhealthy 
action. Surely, food and clothes are as necessary for 
the body as literature is for the mind. Why, then, 
should we call upon government to encourage those who 
write our books, any more than to encourage those 
who kill our mutton and mend our garments ? The 
truth is, that the intellectual march of society is, in 
this respect, exactly analogous to its physical marcli. 
In some instances a forced supply may, indeed, create 
an unnatural want. But this is an artificial state of 
things, which indicates a diseased action In a healthy 
condition, it is not the supply which causes the want, 
but it is the want which gives rise to the supply. To 
suppose, therefore, that an increase of authors would 
necessarily be followed by a diffusion of knowledge, is as 
if we were to suppose that an increase of butchers must 
be followed by a diffusion of food. This is not the way 
in which things are ordered. Men must have appetite 
before they "J^l eat ; they must have money before 
they can buy; they must be inquisitive before they 
will read. The two great principles which move the 
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world are, the love of wealth and the love of knowledge. 
These two principles respectively represent and govem 
the two most important classes into which eveiy civi- 
lized country is divided. What a government gives to 
one of these classes, it must take the other. What 
it gives to literature, it must take from wealth. This 
•can never be done to any great extent, without en- 
tailing the moat ruinous consequences. For, the natural 
proportions of society being destroyed, society itself will 
be thrown into confusion. While men of letters are 
protected, men of industry will be depressed. The 
lower classes can count for little in the eyes of those to 
whom literature is the first consideration. The idea of 
the liberty of the people will be discouraged; their 
persons will be oppressed ; their labour will be taxed. 
The arts necessary to life will be despised, in order that 
those which embellish life may be favoured. The many 
will be ruined, that the few may be pleased. While 
every thing is splendid above, all will be rotten below. 
Fine pictures, noble palaces, touching dramas — these 
may for a time be produced in profusion, but it will be 
at the cost of the heart and strength of the nation. 
Even the class for whom the sacrifice has been made, 
will soon decay. Poets may continue to sing the 
praises • of the princo who has bought them with liis 
gold. It is, however, certain that men who begin by 
losing their independence, will end by losing their 
energy. Their intellect must bo robust indeed, if it 
does not wither in the sickly atmosphere of a court. 
Their attention being concentrated on their master, 
they insensibly contract those habits of servility which 
are suited to their position ; and, as the range of their 
sympathies is diminished, the use and action of their 
genius becQ|ne unpaired. To them submission is a 
custom, and servitude a pleasure. In their hands, 
literature soon loses its boldness, tradition is appealed 
to as the ground of truth, and the spirit of inquiry is 
extinguished. Then it is, that there comes one of 
those sad moments in which, no outlet being left for 
public opinion, the minds of men are unable to find a 
vent ; their discontents, having no voice, slowly rankle 
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into a deadly liatred ; their passions accumnlate in 
silence, until at length, losing all patience, they are 
goaded into one of those terrible revolutions, by which 
they humble the pride of their rulers,* and carry retri- 
bution even into the heart of the palace. 

^ The truth of this picture is well known to those who 
nave studied the history of Louis XIV., and the con- 
nection between it and the French Revolution. That 
prince adopted, during his long reign, the mischievous 
practice of rewarding literary men with large sums of 
money, and of conferring on them numerous marks of 
personal favour. As this was done for more than half 
a century ; and as the wealth which he thus unscrupu- 
lously empioved was of course taken from his other 
subjects, we can find no better illustration of the results 
which such patronage is likely to produce. He, 
indeed, has the merit of organizing into a system that 
protection of literature which some are so anxious to 
restore. What the effect of this was upon the general 
interests of knowledge, we shall presently see. But its 
effect upon authors themselves should be particularly 
attended to by those men of letters who, with little 
regard to their own digniiy, are constantly reproaching 
the English government for neglecting the profession 
of which they themselves are members. In no age 
have literary men been awarded with such profaseness 
as in the reign of Louis XIV. ; and in no age have they 
been so mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to 
folfil their great vocation as the apostles of knowlege 
and the missionaries of truth. The history of the most 
celebrated authors of that time proves that, notwith- 
standing their acquirements, and the power of their 
minds, they were unable to resist the sun-ounding cor- 
ruption. To gain the favour of the king, they sacrificed 
that independent spirit which should have been dearer to 
them than life. The^ gave away the inheritance of 
'genius ; they sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
What happened then, would under the same circum- 
stances happen now. A few eminent thinkers may be 
able for a certain time to resist the pressure of their 
age. But, looking at mankind generally, society can 
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have no hold on any class except through the medium 
of their interests. It behoves, therefore, every people 
to take heed, that the interests of literary men are on 
their side rather than on the side of their rulers. 
For, literature is the representative of intellect, which 
is progressive; government is the representative of 
order, which is stationary. As long as these two great 
powers are separate, they will correct and react upon 
each other, and the people may hold the balance. If, 
however, these powers coalesce, if the government can 
corrupt the intellect, and if the intellect will yield 
to the government, the inevitable result must be, 
despotism in politics, and servility in literature. This 
was the history of France under Louis XIV. : and this, 
we may rest assured, will be the history of every 
country that shalh be tempted to follow so attractive 
but so fatal an example. 

The reputation of Louis XIV. originated in the 
gratitude of men of letters ; but it is now supported by 
a popular notion that the celebrated literature of his 
age is mainly to be ascribed to his fostering care. If, 
however, we examine this opinion, wo shall find that, 
like many of the traditions of which history is full, it is 
entirely devoid of truth. We shall find two leading 
circumstances, which will prove that the literary 
splendour of his reign was not the result of his efforts, 
but was the work of that great generation which preceded 
him ; and that the intellect of France, so far from 
being benefited by his munificence, was hampered by 
his protection. 

I. The first circumstance is, that the immense im- 
pulse which, during the administrations of Richelieu 
and of Mazarin, had been given to the highest branches 
of knowledge^ was suddenly stopped. In 1661 Louis 
XTV. assumed the government ; '' and from that 
moment until his death, in 1715, the history of France, 
so far as great discoveries are concerned, is a blank in 
the annals of Europe. If, putting aside all precon- 


" ‘La premiere p6riode du gouvernement de Louis XIV coni- 
mence done en 1661/ Capejigue^s Louis XIV, ^ Yol. i. p. 4. 
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ceived notions respecting tlie supposed glory of that 
age, we examine the matter fairly, it will be seen that 
in every department there was a manifest dearth of 
original thinkers. There was much that was elegant, 
much that was attractive. The senses of men were 
soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by paint- 
%igs, by palaces, by poems ; but scarcely any thing of 
moment was added to the sum of human knowledge. 
If we take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences 
to which they are applicable, it will be universally 
admitted that their most successfal cultivators in 
France during the seventeenth century were Descartes, 
Pascal, Fermat, Gassendi, and Mersenne. But, so far 
from Louis XIV. having any share in the honour due 
to Miem, these eminent men were engaged in their inves- 
tigations while the king was still in his cradle, and 
completed them before he assumed the government, 
and therefore before his system of jjrotection came into 
play. Descartes died in 1650,^^ when the king was 
twelve years old. Pascal, whose name, like that of 
Descartes, is commonly associated with the age of 
Louis XIV., had gained an European reputation while 
Louis, occupied in the nursery with his toys, was not 
aware that any such man existed. His treatise on 
conic sections was written in 1639 his decisive ex- 
periments on the weight of air were made in 1648 : 
and his researches on the cycloid, the last great 
inquiry he ever undertook, were in 1658,** when 


*'■* Biog. Univ. vol. xi. p. 157. 

In Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. 
p. 50, he is said to have composed 
it ‘ a I’Age do seize ans ; ' and at 
p. 46, to have been born in 1623. 

** Leslie's Natural Philosophy, 
p. 201 ; Bordas Demoidin, Le 
Cartksianisme, vol. i. p. 310. It 
John Herschel (Disc, on Nat. 
Philos, pp. 229, 230) calls this 
‘ one of the first, if not the ve:^ 
first,’ crucial instance recorded in 
physics; and he thinks that it 
‘tended, more powerfully than 
any thing which had previously 


been done in science, to confirm 
in the minds of men that dispo- 
sition to experimental verifica- 
tion which hii scarcely yet taken 
full and secure root.’ In this 
point of view, the addition it ac- 
tually made to knowledge is the 
smallest part of its merit. 

** Montucla (Hist, des Mathe- 
matiqueSf vol. ii. p. 61) says, 
* vers 1668 ; ’ and at p. 65, ‘ il so 
mit, vers le commencement do 
1658, A, considerer plus profon- 
dAraent les propriAtAs de cette 
'coiirbe.’ 
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Louis, still under tlie tutelage of Mazarin, liad no sort 
of authority. Fermat was one of the most profound 
thinkers of the seventeenth century, particularly as a 
geometrician, in which respect he was second only to 
Descartes.'^ The most important steps he took are 
those canceming the geometry of infinites, applied to 
the ordinates and tangents of curves ; which, however, 
he completed in or before 1636.^^ As to Gassendi and 
Mersenne, it is enough to say that Gassendi died in 
1655,^® six years before Louis was at the head of 
affairs; while Mersenne died in 1648,*® when the great 
king was ten years old. 

These were the men who flourished in France just 
before the system of Louis XIV. came into operation. 
Shortly after their death the patronage of the king 
began to tell upon the national intellect ; and during 
the next fifty years no addition of importance was 
made to either branch of the mathematics, or, with the 
single exception of acoustics,®® to any of the sciences to 


** Montucla ’ des Mathh^ 
Tnat. voL ii. p. 136) enthusiasti- 
cally declares that * si Descartes 
e^t manqu^ k I’esprit humain, 
Fermat TeAt* remplac4 on g4om4- 
trie.’ Simson, the celebrated 
restorer of Greek geometry, said 
that Fermat was the only modem 
who understood porisms. See 
TraiVs Account of Simson, 1812 , 
4to. pp. 18, 41. On the con- 
nexion between his yiews and the 
subsequent discoyeiy of the diffe- 
rentud calculna, see Brewster's 
Idfe of Newton, voL ii pp. 7, 8 ; 
and compare Comte, PhUosophie 
Positive, toL i. pk 228, 229, 726, 
72.7. 

See ffiEtractafaom two letbexs 
wxittmi Fesmat to Boherral, 
in 1636, in Montuela, Hist, des 
MathifnatiguiM, ydl. ii. pp. 136, 
137 ; resp^ing which there is 
no notice in the meagre article 
on Fermat,, in Hutton's McUks 


matical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 510, 
4to. 1815. It is a disgrace to 
English mathematicians that this 
unsatisfactory work of Hutton’s 
should still remain the best they 
have produced on the history of 
their own science. The same 
disregard of dates is shown in 
the hasty remarks on Fermat by 
Playfair. See Playfair's Disser- 
tation on the Progress of Mathe- 
matical Science, Encyclop. Brit. 
vol. i p. 440, 7th edition. 

Hutton's Mathemat, Diet. 
vol. i. p. 572. 

*• Ibid, voL ii. p. 46. 

Of which Sauvenr may be 
considered the creator. Compare 
Moge de Sauveur, in (Euvres de 
Fontenelle, Pjons, 1766, voL v. 
p. 435, with Wheuell’s Hist oj 
the hiduc. Seknaes, voL ii. p. 
334 ; Comte, Philos Bos. voL iL 
pp. 627, 62A 
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which the mathematics are applied.^i The farther the 
seventeenth centary advanced, the more evident did 
the decline become, and the more clearly can we trace 
the connexion between the waning powers of the 
French, and that protective spirit whic^ enfeebled the 
e^jergies it wished to strengthen. Louis had heard 
that astronomy is a noble study; he was therefore 
anxious, by encouraging its cultivation in France, 
to add to the glories of his own name.** With 
this view, he rewarded its professors with unexampled 
profusion ; he built the splendid Observatory of Paris ; 
he invited to his court the most eminent foreign astro- 
nomers, Cassini from Italy, Homer from Denmark, 
Huygens irojn Holland. But, as to native ability, 
France did not prodace a single man who made even 
one of those various discoveries which mark the epochs 
of astronomical science. In other countries vast pro- 
gi'ess was made ; and Hewton in particular, by his 
immense generali>e.ations, reformed nearly every branch 
of jDhysics, and remodelled astronomy by carrying the 
laws* of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system. 
On the other hand, France had fallen into such a tor- 
por, that these wonderful discoveries, which changed 
the face of knowledge, were entirely neglected, there 
being no instance of any French astronomer adopting 
them until 1732, that is, forty-five years after they 
had been published by their immortal author.*® Even 


** In the report presented to. 
Napoleon by the French Insti- 
tute, it is said of the reign of 
Louis XIV., ‘ les sciences oxactes 
et les sciences physiques peu cul- 
tiv^.es en Fiance dans un si^cle 
qui paroissoit ne trouver de 
charmes que dans la litt^ature.’ 
Dacievy Rapport Historiquey p. 
24>. Or, aa Lacretelle expresses 
it Si^lOy yol. ii. 

p. 10), *La France, apr^s avoir 
foumi Descartes et Pascal, ent 
pendant quelque temps a envier 
aux nations ^t^ang^^es la gloire 


do produire des genies cr&iteurs 
dans les sciences.’ 

A writer late in the seven- 
teenth century says, with some 
simplicity, ‘ the present king of 
France is reputed an encouragev 
of choice and able men, in all 
faculties, who can attribute to 
his greatness/ Avbrttfo Lfiters^ 
vol ii. p. 62A 

^ The Pfimipia of Newton 
appeared in 1E87 ; and Mauper- 
tuis, in 1732, * was the first as- 
tronomer lof France who under- 
took a critical defence of the 
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in matters of detail, the most valuable improvement 
made French astronomers during the power of 
Louis XIV. was not original. They laid claim to the 
invention of the micrometer ; an admirable resource, 
which, as they supposed, was first contrived by Picard 
and Auzout.** The truth, however, is, that here again 
they were anticipateid by the activity of a freer and 
less protected people ; since the micrometer was in- 
vented by Gascoigne in or just before 1639, when the 
English monarch, so far from having leisure to patronize 
science, was about to embark in that struggle which, 
ten years later, cost him his crown and his life.^® 

The absence in France, during this period, not only 
of great discoveries, but also of mere practical inge- 
nuity, is certainly very striking. In investigations 
requiring minute accuracy, the necessary tools, if at all 


theory of gravitation.’ Grant's 
Hist, of Physical Astronomy y pp. 
31, 43. In 1738, Voltaire writes, 
* La France est jusqu’A present 
le seal pays oii les theories de 
Newton on physique, etdeBoor- 
haave en pi4decine, soient com- 
battues. Nous n’avons pas en- 
core de bons 416ments de phy- 
sique; nous avons pour toutc 
astronomie le livre de 13ion, qui 
n’est qu’un ramas inforrae de 
quelques m^moires de I’acade- 
mio.’ Correspond, in (Euvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xlvii. p. 340. On 
the tardy reception of Newton’s 
discoveries in France, compare 
Klogc de LacaUle, in (Euvres de 
Badly, Paris, 1790, vol. i. pp. 
176,176. Alfthis is the more 
remarkable, because several of 
the conclusions at which Newton 
Had arrived were divulged before 
they were embodied in the Prin- 
cipia\ and it appears from 
Brewster's Life of Newton (vol. i. 
pp. 25, 26, 290^, that his specu- 
lations conc^ing gravity began 


in 1656, or perhaps in the 
autumn of 1665. 

*L’abb6 Picard fiit en so- 
ci^te avec Auzout, I’inventcur du 
micromitre.’ Biog. TJniv. vol. 
XXXI V. p. 263. See also Preface 
de VPRsU de VAcad. des Sciences, 
in (Euvres de Fontenelle, Paris, 
1766, vol. X. p. 20. 

" The best account I hav(‘, 
seen of the invention of the mi- 
crometer, is in Mr. Grant’s re- 
cent work. History of Physical 
Astronomy, pp. 428, 450-453, 
where it is proved that GhLSCoigiie 
invented it in 1639, or possibly 
a year or two earlier. Compare 
Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 
52 ; who also ascribes it to Gas- 
coigne, but erroneously dates it 
in 1640. Montucla (Hist, dcs 
Mathhnat. vol. ii. pp. 570, 571) 
admits the priority of Gascoigne ; 
but underrates his merit, being 
apparently unacquainted with 
the evidence which Mr. Grant 
subsequently adduced. 
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complicated, wepe made by foreigners, the native work- 
men bemgtoo nnskilled to constmct them: and Dr 

in Pans at the end of the seventeenth century, supplies 
evidence ^t the best mathematical i^jstmments ^Id 

w ® Frenchman, but by 

^utterneld, an Englishman residing there.®^ Nor did 
they succeed better in matters of immediate and obvious 
, utility The improvements effected in manufactures 
were few and msi^ficant, and were calculated, not 
for the comfort the people, but for the luxuiv of the 
idle classes. What was really valuable was neglected : 
no great mvention was made ; and by the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. scarcely anything had been done 
m machinery, or in those other contrivances which, 


For a short accoiint of this 
able man, see Lanl- Mem. 
of Ray, p. 17. 

Notwithstanding the strong 
prejudice then existing against 
Englishmen, Butterdeld was em- 
ployed by ‘ the king and all the 
princes.’ Lister^s Account of 
Paris at the close of the Seven- 
ti'enth Century^ edited by Dr. 
Henning, p. 85. FontenoUe men- 
tions ‘ M. Hubin,’ as one of the 
most celebrated makers in Paris 
in 1687 i^Eloge dCAnwltons, in 
(Kmres de Fontenelle, Paris, 
1766, vol. V. p. 113); but has 
forgotten to state that he too was 
an Englishman. ‘Lutetiae se- 
dom posuerat ante aliquod tern- 
pus Anglua quidam nomine Hu- 
bmus, yir ingeniosus, atqne hu- 
jusmodi machinationum peritus 
opifex et industrius. Jjomin.m 
adii,' &c. Huetii Commentarius 
de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, 
p. 346. Thus, again, in regard 
to time-keepers, the vast snpe- 
riori^ of the English makers, 
late in the reign of Louis XIV., 
YOL. II. 


was equally incontestable. Com- 
pare Biog. Unio. vol. xxiv. pp. 
242, 243, with Brewster's Life of 
Newton, voL ii. p. 262 ; and as 
to the middle of the reign of 
I^uis XIV., see Eloge de Sebas- 
tien, in (Euvres de Fontenellc, 
vol. vi. pp. 332, 333. 

* lies manufactures dtaient 
plutot dirig^es vers le brillant 
que vers Tutile. On 8’efibr9a, 
par un arr^t du mois de mars 
1700, d’extirper, on du moins de 
reduire beaucoup les fabriques 
do has an metier. Malgr6 cette 
fauBse direction, les ohjets d’un 
luxe tr^-recherch^ faisaient des 
progris bien lents. En 1687, 
apris la mort de Colbert, la conr 
soldait encore rindustrie des 
barborcs, et faisait fabriquer et 
brodcr ses plus beaux habits a 
Constantinople.’ LmmUy, Eta- 
blissement de Louis XIV, p. 364. 
Lacretelle (DixfhuiNhne SiSde, 
vol. ii. p. 5) says, that during 
the last thirty years of the reign 
of Louis XIV. * les manufactures 
tombaient.’ 
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by economising national labour, increase national 
•wealtb.’** 

• Wbile such was the state, not only of mathematical 
and astronomical science, but also of mechanical and 
inyentive arts, corresponding symptoms of declining 
power were seen in other departments. In physiology, 
in anatomy and in medicine, we look in vain for any 
men equal to those by whom France had once been 
honoured. The greatest discovery of this kind ever 
made by a Frenchman, was that of the receptacle of 
the chyle ; a discovery which, in the opinion of a high 
authority, is not inferior to that of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey.^® This important step in our 
knowledge is constantly assigned to the age of Louis 
XIV., as if it were one of the results of his gracious 
bounty ; but it would be difficult to tell what Louis 
had to do with it, since the discovery was made by 
Pecquet in 1647,^* when the great king was nine years 
old. -After Pecquet, the most eminent of the French 
anatomists in the seventeenth century was Riolan ; and 
his name We also find among the illustrious men who 
adorned the reign of Louis XIV. But the principal 
works of Riolan were written before Louis XTV. was 
bom ; his last work was published in 1652 ; and he 
himself died in 165 7.3* Then there came a pause, and, 
during three generations, the French did nothing for 
these great subjects : they wrote no work upon them 
which is now read, they made no discoveries, and they 

* Cuvier {Biog, Univ. vol. dans I’histoire de notre art quo 
xzxvii. p. 199) thus describes the la y^rite d^montree pour la pre- 
condition of France only seven mi^re fois par Harvey.* Sprengd^ 
years after the death of Louis Hist, de la Mldecine^ vol. iv. 
XIV. : ‘ Nos forges ^taient alors p. 208. 

presque dons Tenfance ; et nous Henle {Anatomie GhieraUj 

ne ^sions pofiit d’acier: tout voL ii. p. 106) says, that the dis- 
oelni qu’oxigeaient les diff^rents covery was made in 1649 ; but 
metiers nous venait de I’^tranger. the historians of medicine assign 

Nous ne faisions point it to 1647. Sprengd^ Hist, de la 

non plus alors de fer-blanc, et il MHeeine^ vol. iv. pp. 207, 405 ; 
ne ikous venait que de TAUe* Rerumard, Hist, de la Midedne, 
magne.* voL ii. p. 178. 

•• ^ Certainementla d^uverte ■* Biog. Univ. vol. zxxviii. 

de Pecquet n§ brille pas moins pp. 123, 124. 
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seemed to have lost all heart, until that revival of 
knowledge, which, as we shall presently see, took place 
in France about tho middle of the eighteenth centuiy. 
In the practical parts of medicine, in its speculative 
parts, and in the arts connected with surgery, the same 
law prevails. The French, in these, as tn other matters, 
"iiad formerly produced men of great eminence, who 
had won for themselves an European reputation, and 
whose works are still remembered. Thus, only to 
mention two or three instances, they had a long line of 
illustrious physicians, among whom Femel and Joubert 
were the earliest ; they had, in surgery, Ambroise 
Par6, who not only introduced important practical im- 
provemeTas,"*^ but who has the still rarer merit of being 
one of the founders of comparative osteology ; and 
they had Baillou, who late in the sixteenth and early in 
the seventeenth century, advanced pathology, by con- 
necting it with the study of morbid anatomy.^® Under 
Louis XIV. all was changed. Under him, surgery 
was neglected, tuough in other countries its progress 

** Some of the great steps of a ligature to a bleeding ar- 
takon by Joubert are concisely tery.* 

stated in Brousisais, Exarnen des ^C’6tait la une vue tr6s-inge- 
Doctrines Medicales, vol. i. pp. nieuse et tres-juste qu’Ambroise 
293, 294, vol. iii. p. 361. Com- Pare donnait pour la premiere 
pare B'prcngd^ Hist, do la Mkdo- fois. C’^tait un commencement 
cine, vol. lii. p. 210. Fernel, d’ost<^ologie compar^e.’ Cuvier, 
though enthusiastically praised Hist, des Sciences, part. ii. p 42. 
by Patin, was probably hardly To this I may add, that he is the 
equal to Joubert. Lettres de first French writer on medical 
Patin, vol. iii. pp. 69, 199, 648. jurisprudence. See Paris and 
At p. 106, Patin calls Femel ‘le FonUanque's Medical Jurisprv^ 
premier mMecin de son temps, donee, 1823, vol. i. p. xviii. 
et peut-6tre le plus grand qui • L’un des premiers auteurs 

sera jamais.’ a qui Ton doit des observations 

** See a summary of them in cadav^riques sur les maladies, 
Sprengel, Hist, de la Mhdedne, estle famous Baillou.’ Brouasais, 
vol. iii. pp. 405, 406, vol. ii. Examm des Doctri/nes Mkdicales, 
pp. 14, 15. Sir Benjamin Brodio vol. ii. p. 218. See also vol. iii. 
(Lectures on Surgery, p. 21) says, p. 362 ; and Benouard, HisL de 
* Few greater benefits have been la Mhdecim, vdl. ii. p. 89. The 
conferred on mankind than that value of his services is reco^zed 
for which we are indebted to in a recent able work, PAmipf on 
Ambrose Parey— the application Scrofula^ 1846, p. 16, 
o' 2 
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was rapid.^i Tho English, by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, had taken considerable steps in medi- 
cine : its therapeutical branch being reformed chiefly 
hy Sydenham, its physiological branch by Glisson.®* 
But the age of Louis XIV. cannot boast of a single 
medical writer who can be compared to these ; not even 
one whose name is now known as having made any 
specific addition to our knowledge. In Paris, tho 
practice of medicine was notoriously inferior to that in 
the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England ; while in 
the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the best 
physicians, was scandalous.^® Indeed, it is no exag- 
gemtion to say that, during the whole of this long 
period, the French in these matters effected compara- 
tively nothing ; they made no contributions to clinical 
literature,^® and scarcely any to therapeutics, to patho- 
logy, to physiology, or to anatomy.^ ^ 


‘Tlie most celebrated sur- 
geon of tho sixteenth century 
was Ambrois'o Pare. . . . From 
tho time of Par^ until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth 
century, sijrgeiy was but little 
cultivated in France. Mauriceau, 
Saviard, and Ilelloste, were the 
only French suigeons of note 
who could be contrasted with so 
many eminent men of other 
nations. During the eighteenth 
century, France produced two 
surgeons of extraor^naxy genius ; 
these are Petit and Desault.’ 
Bowman's Hurgery^ in Encyclojg. 
of Medical Sciences, 1847, 4to. 
pp. 829, 830. 

** It is unn^essaiy to adduce 
evidence respecting the services 
rendered by Sydenham, as they 
are universally admitted ; but 
what, perhaps, is less generally 
known, is, that Qlisson antici- 
pated ^ose important views con- 
cerning irritability, which were 
afterwards 4^elop^ by Haller 


and G or ter. Compare 
Hist, de le Mkdecine, vol. ii. 
p. 192 ; Elliotson's Human Phy^ 
siol. p. 471 ; Bordas Bertwulin, 
Cartesianisme, vol. i. p. 170 ; In 
Wagner's Physiol. 1841, p. 665, 
the theory is too exclusively as- 
cribed to Haller. 

Of this we have numerous 
complaints from foreigners who 
visited Franco. I will quote the 
testimony of one celebrated man. 
In 1699, Addison writes from 
Blois : ‘ I made use of one 
of the physicians of this place, 
who are as cheap as our English 
farriers, and generally as igno- 
rant.’ Atkin's Life of Addison, 
vol. i. p. 74. 

Indeed, Franco was the last 
great country in Europe in which 
a chair of clinical medicine was 
established. See Renouard, Hist, 
de la Midedne, vol. ii. p. 312 ; 
and Bowillaud, Philos. Medicale, 
p. 114. 

M. Bouillaud, in hia account 
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In wHat are called the natural sciences, we also find 
the French now brought to a stand. In zoology, they 
had formerly possessed remarkable men, among whom 
Belon and Rondelet were the most conspicuous ; ^2 but, 
under Louis XIV., they did not produce one original 
^ observer in this great field of inquiry.^3 chemistry, 
again, Rey had, in the reign of Louis XIII., struck out 
views of such vast importance, that he anticipated some 
of those generalizations which formed the glory of the 
French intellect in the eighteenth century.^^ During 
the corrupt and frivolous age of Louis XIV., all this 
was forgotten ; the labours of Rey were neglected ; and so 
complete was the indifference, that even the celebrated 
cxpcriiAcnos of Boyle remained unknown in France for 
more than forty j'oars after they were published.'** 
Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophic mind, 
inseparable from it, is botany: whieli, occupying a 

of tlie statue of jdicuio in the wlio, so early as 1630, antici- 
sevonteenth cenLiay, doos not patocl some of the generalizations 
mention a single Frenchman made a hundred and fifty years 
during this period. See Bouil- later by Lavoisier, see LAebig's 
laudj PhUosophie Mkdicale, pp. 13 Letters on Chemistry, pp, 46, 47 ; 
seq. During many years of the Thomson*s Hist of Chemistry, 
power of Louis XIV., the French vol. ii. pp. 95, 96; Humboldts 
Academy only possessed one ana- Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 729; Cuvier, 
tomist ; and of him, few students Frogres des Sciences, vol. i. 

of physiology have ever heard : p. 30. 

‘ M. du Verney fut assoz long- CvLyieT{Frogrhdes Sciences, 
temps le seul anatomiste de vol. i. p. 30) says of Rey, ‘ son 
Tacademio, ot ce ne fut qu’en ^.crit ^tait tomh6 dans Toubli I 0 
1684 qu’on lui joignit M. Mery.’ plus profond;’ and, in another 
JElogc de Du Verney, in (Euvres work, the same great authority 
de Pontenelle, vol. vi. p. 392. writes {Hist, des Sciences, part ii. 

Cuvier, Hist, des Sciences, p. 333) : * II y avait plus do 

partii. pp. 64-73, 76-80. quarante ans que Becker avait 

After Belon, nothing was pr^sent^ sa nouvelle theorie, 

done in France for the natural d^veloppee par Stahl ; il y avait 
history of animals until 1734, encore plus long-temps que les 
when there appeared the first experiences de Boyle sur la 
volume of Reaumur’s great work, chimie pneumatique avaient 
See Swainson on the Study of Nat. publi^es, et. cependant, rien de 
Hist. pp. 24, 43. tout cela n’entrait encore dans 

** On this remarkable man, I’enseignement g^nSral de la 
who was the first philosophic chimie, du moins en France.* 
diemist Europe produced, and 
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middle place between tbe animal and mineral worlds 
indicates their relation to each other, and at different 
points touches the confines of both. It also throws 
great light on the functions of nutrition,^® and on the 
laws of development ; while, from the marked analogy 
between animals and vegetables, we have every reason 
to hope that its further progress, assisted by that of 
electricity, will prepare the way for a comprehensive 
theory of life, to which the resources of our knowledge 
are still unequal, but towards which the movements of 
modem science are manifestly tending. On these 
grounds, far more than for the sake of practical advan- 
tages, botany will always attract the attention of 
thinking men; who, neglecting views of immediate 
utility, look to large and ultimate results, and only 
value particular fiicts in so far as they facilitate the 
discovery of general truths. The first step in this 
noble study was taken towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when authors, instead of copying what 
previous writers had said, began to observe nature for 
themselves.^^ The next step was, to add experiment to 
observation: but it required another hundred years 
before this could be done with accuracy ; because the 
microscope, which is essential to such inquiries, was 

^ The highest present gene- d’engrais, on en d’autres termes 
ralizations of the laws of nutri- altdr^es, c’est-^-dire ramen^es i 
tion are those by M. Chevrenl ; T^tat de principes plus simples, 
•which are thus summed up by plus solubles. Au contrairo, les 
MM. Bobin et Verdeil, in their animauxplus^lev6sdansr4choll0 
admirable work, Chimie Anato- organique out besoin de mati^res 
miquefYoL i. p. 203, Paris, 1863: bien plus complexes quant aux 
* £n passant des plantes aux principes immediate qui les com- 
aniniftiTr , nous voyons quo plus posont, et plus varides dans leurs 
Torganisation da^es demiers est proprik^s.’ 
eompliqu6e, pins les aliments Brunfels in 1530, and Fuchs 
dont ils se nourrissent Bont com- in 1542, were the two first writers 
plexes et analogues par leurs who observed the vegetable king- 
principes immediate aux prin- dom for themselves, instead of 
dpes des organes qn’ils doivent copying what the ancients had 
entretenir. said. Cpmparo WhnvdVis Hist, 

* En definitive, on voit qne les of the SdenoeSf vol. iii. pp. 305, 
vegetatox se nourrissent d’ean, 806, with Pidtenefs Mist, of 
d’acide carbofiique, d’autres gaz Botmy, vol. i. p. 38. 
et de matikes organiques k I’^tat 
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only invented about 1620, and the labour of a whole 
generation was needed to make it available for minute 
investigations.^® So soon, however, as this resource 
was sufficiently niatured to be applied to plants, the 
march of botany became rapid, at leas^ as far as details 
are concerned ; for it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the facts were actually generalized. But, 
in the preliminary work of accumulating the facts, 
great energy was shown ; and, for reasons stated in an 
earlier part of the Introduction, this, like other studies 
relating to the external world, advanced with peculiar 
speed during the reign of Charles II. The tracheae of 
plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661 and 
their cejlular tissue by Hooke in 1667.®® These were 
considerable approaches towards establishing the 
analogy between plants and animals ; and, within a few 
years. Grew effected still more of the same kind. He 
made such minu+ j and extensive dissections, as to raise 
the anatomy oi vegetables to a separate study, and 
prove that their organization is scarcely less compli- 
cated than that possessed by animals.®' His first work 

The microscope was exhi- sterns Life of Newton, vol. i. pp. 
bited in London, by Drebbel, 29, 242, 243. 
about 1620; and this appears to ^ Balfour" s Botany, p. 16. 
be tho earliest unquestionable In Pulteney's Progress of Botany 
notice of its use, though some in Englemd, this beautiful dis- 
writers assert that it was in- covery is, if I rightly remember, 
vented at the beginning of the not even allud^ to; but it 
seventeenth century, or even in appears, from a letter written in 
1590. Compare the different 1672, that it was then becoming 
statements, in PouUlet, Elemens generally known, and had been 
de Physique, vol. ii. p. 357; confirmed by Grew and Malpighi. 
Humboldt's Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. Bafs Correspond, edit. 1848, 
699, 700; Sprengd, Hist, de la p. 98. Compaie Richard, EU- 
Mededne, vol iv. p. 337 ; Winch- ments de Botanique, p. 46 ; where, 
ler, Gesch, der Botanik, p. 136; however, M. Richard erroneously 
Queketfs Treatise on the Micro- supposes that Grew did not 
scope, 1848, p. 2; Cuvier, Hist, know of the trachea till 1682. 
des /Sciences, part ii. p. 470; Compare Cuvier, Hist, dos 

lam's Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. Sciences, part ii. p. 471, with 
LeslidsNat.Philo8.p.b2. Thomson's Vegetable Chemistry, 
On the subsequent improvement p. 950. 

of the microscope during the Dr. Thomson ( Vegetable Che- 
seventeenth century, see Breui- mistry, p. 950} says : * But the 
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was written in 1670 and, in 1676, another English- 
man, MMlington, ascertained the existence of a dis- 
tinction of sexes thus supplying further evidence of 
the harmony between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and of the unity of idea which reg^ulates their 
composition. 

This is what was effected in England during the 
reign of Charles 11. ; and we now ask what was done 
in Jn^ance, during the same period, under the munificent 
patronage of Louis XIV. The answer is, nothing ; no 
discovery, no idea^ which forms an epoch in this im- 
portant department of natural science. The son of the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Brown visited Paris in the hope 
of making some additions to his knowledge of botany, 
which he thought he could not fail to do in a country 
where science was held in such honour, its professors so 
caressed by the court, and its researches so bountifully 
encouraged. To his surprise, he, in 1665, found in that 
great city no one capable of teaching his favourite pur- 
suit, and even the public lectures on it miserably 


person to whom we are indebted 
for the first^attempt to ascertain 
the structure of pkuits by dissec- 
tion and microscopical observa- 
tions, was Dr. Nathaniel Grew,* 
The character of Grew’s inquiries, 
as * viewing the internal, as well 
as external parts of plants/ is 
also noticed in Correspond, 
p. 188; and M. Winckler ( Gesch, 
der Botaniki p. 382) ascribes to 
him and Malpighi the *neuen 
Aufschwung* taken by vegetable 
physiology late ifi the seventeenth 
century. See also, on Grew, 
lAndley's Botany^ vol. i. p. 93 ; 
and Third Beport of Brit, Assoc, 
p. 27. 

“ The first book of his Ana- 
tomy of Plants was laid before 
tne Boyal Society in 1670, and 
p^ted in 1671. HallarrCs Lit, of 
JSurcpe, vol. «iii. p. 580; and 


Thomson's Hist, of the Boyal 
Society, p. 44. 

“ * The presence of sexual 
organs in plants was first shown 
in 1676, by Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton ; and it was afterwards con- 
firmed by Grew, Malpighi, and 
Kay.’ Balfour's Botany ^ p. 236. 
See also Bultenefs Progress of 
Botany ^ vol. i. pp. 336, 337 ; and 
Lindlefs Botany ^ vol. ii. p. 217 : 
and, as to Kay, who was rather 
slow in admitting the discovery, 
see Lankester's Mem. of Bay, 
p. 100. Before this, the sexui^ 
system of vegetables had been 
empirically known to several of 
the ancients, but never raised 
to a scientific truth. Compare 
Bichard, EUments de Botanigue, 
pp. 353, 427, 428, with Matter^ 
Hist, deVEcole d^AJexandrie, vol. 
ii. p. 9. 
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mea^e and unsatisfactory.*^ Neither then, nor at a 
mnch later period, did the iVench possess a good popu- 
lar treatise on botany : still less did they make any 
improvement in it. Indeed, so completely was the phi- 
losophy of the subject misunderstood, ^lat Toumefort, 
the only French botanist of repute in the reign of Louis, 
actually rejected that discovery of the sexes of plants, 
which had been made before he began to write, and 
which afterwards became the corner-stone of the Lin- 
jiean system.** This showed his incapacity for those 
large views respecting the unity of the organic world, 
which alone give to botany a scientific value ; and we 
find, accordingly, that he did nothing for the physiology 
of plants, and that his only merit was as a collector and 
classifier of them.** And even in his classification he 
was guided, not by a comprehensive comparison of their 
various parts, but by considerations drawn from the 
mere appearance the flower ;*7 thus depriving botany 
of its real granuc'ur, degrading it into an arrangement 


“ In July 1665 ho writes from 
Pjiris to his father, * The lectoe 
of plants here is only the naming 
of thorn, their degrees in heat 
and cold, and sometimes their 
use in physick; scarce a word 
more than may be seen in every 
herball.' Brownes Works^ vol. i. 

p. 108. 

“ Cuvier mentioning the in- 
feriority of Toumefort’s views to 
those of his predecessors, gives as 
an instance, * puisqn’il a rejet5 
les sexes des plantes.’ Hist, des 
ScienceSf part ii. p. 496. Hence 
he held tlmt the farina was ex- 
crementitious. Bultene^s Pro- 
gress of Botany, vol. i. p. 340. 

** This is admitted even by 
his eulogist Duvau. Biog. Univ. 
vol. xlvi. p. 363. 

On the method of Toume- 
fort, which was that of a corroUist, 
compare Richard, Elements de 
Botanigue, p. 647 ; Jussieu's^ 


Botany, edit. Wilson, 1849, p, 
616 ; Ray's Correspond, pp. 381, 
382 ; Lankesters Mem. of Ray, 
p. 49 ; Winckler, Gesch dcr Bo- 
tanik, p. 142. Cuvier {^Hist. des 
Sciences, part li. p. 496), with 
quiet imny, says of it, ‘ vous 
vovez, messieurs, que cette me- 
thods a le mirite d’uno grande 
clart6 ; qu’olle est fondle sur la 
forme de la fleur, et par conse- 
quent sur des considerations 
agr6ables k saisir .... Ce qui 
en fit le sucefes, e’est que Toumo- 
foi*t joignit a son ouvrage une 
figure de fleur et de fruit appur- 
tenant a chacun do ses genres.’ 
Even in this, ho appears to have 
been careless, and is said to have 
described * a great many plants 
he never examined nor saw.’ 
Letter from Dr. Sherard, in 
Nichols's Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 366. 
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of beautiful objects, and supplying another instance of 
the -w&f in which the Frenchmen of that generation 
impoverished what they sought to enrich, and dwarfed 
every topic, until they suited the intellect and pleased 
the eye of that ignorant and luxurious court, to whose 
favour they looked for reward, and whose applause it 
was the business of their life to gain. 

The truth is, that in these, as in all matters of real 
importance, in questions requiring independent thought, 
and in questions of practical utility, the age of 
Louis XIV. was an age of decay : it was an age of 
misery, of intolerance, and oppression ; it was an age of 
bondage, of ignominy, of incompetence. This would 
long since have been universally admitted, if those who 
have written the history of that period had taken the 
trouble to study subjects without which no history can 
be understood ; or, I should rather say, without which 
no history can exist. If this had been done, the repu- 
tation of Louis XIV. would at once have sln^k to its 
natural size. Even at the risk of exposing myself to 
the charge of unduly estimating my own labours, I 
cannot avoid saying, that the facts which I have just 
pointed out have never before been collected, but have 
remained' isolated in the text-books and repertories of 
the sciences to which they belong. Yet without them 
it is impossible to study the age of Louis XIV. It is 
impossible to estimate the character of any period 
except by tracing its development ; in other words, by 
measuring the extent of its knowledge. Therefore it 
is, that to write the history of a country without re- 
gard to its intellectual progress, is as if an astronomer 
should compose a planetary system without regard to 
the sun, by whose light alone the planets can be seen, 
and by whost^ attraction they are held in their course, 
and compelled to run in the path -of their appointed 
orbits. For the great luminary, even as it shines in the 
heaven, is not a more noble or a more powerful object 
than is the intellect of man in this nether world. It is 
to the human intellect, and to that alone, that every 
ooontry owes its knowledge. And what is it but the 
progress and diffusion of Imowledge which has given ua 
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onr arts, our sciences, our manufactures, our laws, onr 
opinions, our manners, our comforts, our luxuries, our 
civilization ; in short, everything that raises us above 
the savages, who by their ignorance are degraded to 
the level of the brutes with which they herd ? Surely, 
f/hen, the time has now arrived when they who under- 
bake to write the history of a great nation should 
occupy themselves with those matters by which alone 
the destiny of men is regulated, and should abandon 
the petty and insignificant details by which we have 
too long been wearied ; details respecting the hves of 
kings, the intrigues of ministers, the vices and the 
gossip of courts. 

It is precisely these higher considerations whic h fur- 
nish the key to the history of the reign of Louis XIV. 
In that time, as in all others, the misery of the people 
and the degradation of the country followed the decline 
of the national mtellect ; while this last was, in its 
turn, the resui«. of the protective spirit — that mis- 
chievous spirit which weakens whatever it touches. If 
in the long course and compass of history there is one 
thing more clear than another, it is, that whenever a 
government undertakes to protect intellectual pursuits, 
it will almost always protect them in the wrong place, 
and reward the wrong men. Nor is it surprising that 
this should be the case. What can kings and ministers 
know about those immense branches of knowledge, to 
cultivate which with success is often the business of an 
entire life ? How can they, constantly occupied with 
their lofty pursuits, have leisure for such inferior 
matters ? Is it to be supposed that such acquirements 
will be found among statesmen, who are always engaged 
in the most weighty concerns ; sometimes writing de- 
spatches, sometimes making speeches, sometimes organ- 
ising a party in the parliament, sometimes baffiing an 
intrigue in the privy-chamber ? Or if the sovereign 
should graciously bestow his patronage according to 
his own judgment, are we to expect that mere phi- 
losophy and science should be familiar to high and 
mighty princes, who have their own peculiar and 
arduous studies, and who ^ have to Icam the mysteries 
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of heraldry, the nature and dignities of rank, the com- 
parativOk value of the different orders, decorations, and 
titles, the laws of precedence, the prerogatives of noble 
birth, the names and powers of ribbons, stars, and 
garters, the various modes of conferring an honour or 
installing into an office, the adjustment of ceremonies, 
the subtleties of etiquette, and all those other courtly 
accomplishments necessary to the exalted functions 
which they perform ? 

The mere statement of such questions proves the 
absurdity of the principle which they involve. For, 
unless we believe that kings are omniscient as well as 
immaculate, it is evident that in the bestowal of rewards 
they must be guided either by personal caprice or by 
■fhe testimony of competent judges. And since no one 
is a competent judge of scientific excellence unless he 
is himself scientific, we are driven to this monstrous 
alternative, that the rewards of intellectual labour 
must be conferred injudiciously, or else that they must 
be given according to the verdict of that very class by 
whom they are received. In the first case, the reward 
will be ridiculous ; in the latter case, it will be dis- 
graceful. In the former case, weak men will be bene- 
fited by .wealth which is taken from industry to be 
lavished on idleness. But in the latter case, those men 
of real genius, those great and illustrious thinkers, who 
are the masters and teachers of the human race, are to 
be tricked out with trumpery titles ; and after scram- 
bling in miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of a 
court, they are then to be turned into beggars of the 
state, who not only clamour for their share of the spoil, 
but even regulate the proportions into which the shares 
are to be divided. 

Under such system, the natural results are, first, 
the impoverishment and servility of genius : then the 
decay of knowledge ; then the decline of the country. 
Three times in the history of the world has this expe- 
idment been t ried. In the ages of Augustus, of Leo X., 
and of Louis XIV., the same method was adopted, and 
the same result ensued. In each of these ages, there was 
much app^ent splendour, immediately succeeded by 
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sudden ruin. In each instance, the brilliancy survived 
the independence ; and in each instance, the national 
spirit sank under that pernicious alliance between 
pfovemment and literature, by virtue of which the po- 
litical classes become very powerful, and the intellectual 
classes very weak, simply because they who dispense 
the patronage will, of course, receive the homage ; and 
if, on the one hand, government is always ready to 
reward literature, so on the other hand, will literature 
be always ready to succumb to government. 

Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV. was in- 
comparably the worst ; and nothing but the amazing 
energy of the French people could have enabled them 
to rally, as iKey afterwards did, from the efiects of so 
enfeebling a system. But though they rallied, the 
eflPort cost them dear. The struggle, as we shall pre- 
sently see, lasted two generations, and was only ended 
by that frightful Bovolution which formed its natural 
climax. Wliat ae real history of that struggle was, I 
shall endeavour lo ascertain towards the conclusion of 
this volume. Without, however, anticipating the course 
of affairs, we will now proceed to what I have already 
mentioned as the second great characteristic of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

II. The second intellectual characteristic of the reign 
of Louis XIV. is, in importance, hardly inferior to the 
first. We have already seen that the national intellect, 
stunted by the protection of the court, was so diverted 
from the noblest branches of knowledge, that in none of 
them did it produce anything worthy of being recorded. 
As a natural consequence, the minds of men, driven 
from the higher departments, took refuge in the lower, 
and concentrated themselves upon those inferior sub- 
jects, where the discovery of truth is not the main 
object, but where beauty of form and expression are the 
things chiefly pursued. Thus, the first consequence of 
the patronage of Louis XIV. was, to diminish the field for 
genius, and to sacrifice science to art. The second con- 
sequence was, that, even in art itself, there was soon 
seen a marked decay. For a short time, the stimulus 
produced its effect ; but was followed by that collapse 
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which is its natural result. So essentially yicious is th^ 
whole system of patronage and reward, that after th^ 
death of those writers and artists, whose works foru^ 
the only redeeming point in the reign of Louis, there 
was found no one capable of even imitating their excel- 
lences. The poets, dramatists, painters, musicians, 
sculptors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, 
not only born, but educated under that freer policy^ 
which existed before his time. When they began their 
labours, they benefited by a munificence which encou- 
raged the activity of their genius. But in a few years, 
that generation having died off, the hollowness of the 
whole system was clearly exposed. More than a quar- 
ter of a century before the death of Louis XIV., most 
of these eminent men had ceased to live ; and then it 
was seen to how miserable a plight the country was re- 
duced under the boasted patro nage of the great king. 
At the moment when Louis XiV. died, then, was 
scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed an 
European reputation. This is a circumstance well worth 
our notice. If we compare the different classes of lite- 
rature, we shall find that sacred oratory, being the least 
influenced by the king, was able the longest to bear up 
against his system. Massillon belongs partly to the 
subsequent reign ; but even of the other great divines, 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue both lived to 1704,®® Mascaron 
to 1703,®® and Flechier to 1710.®® As, however, tho 
king, particularly in his latter years, was very fearful 
of meddling with the church, it is in profane matters 
that we can best trace the workings of his policy, be- 
cause it is there that his interference was most active. 
With a view to this, the simplest plan will be, to look, 
in the first place, into the history of the fine arts ; and 
after ascertaining who the greatest artists were, observe 
the year in which t hey d ied, remembering that the go- 
vernment of Louis XrV. began in 1661, and ended in 
1715. 

If, now, we examine this period of fifty-four years, we 


** Biog, Unkt> voL v. pp. 286, ** J^.zxvii. p. 361. 

368. IHd. xv. p. 35. 
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shall be struck by the remarkable fact, that everything 
which is celebrated was effected in the first half of it ; 
while more than twenty years before its close, the most 
eminent masters all died without leaving any successors. 
The six greatest painters in the reign of Louis XIV. 
were Poussin, Losueur, Claude Lorraine, Le Brun, and 
the two Mignards. Of these, Le Brun died in 1690 ; 
the elder Mignard in 1668 ; the younger in 1695 ; 
Claude Lorraine in 1682 ; Lesueur in 1655 ; and 
Poussin, perhaps the most distinguished of all the 
Prench school, ^ed in 1665.®® The two greatest archi- 
tects were, Claude Perrault and Francis Mansart ; but 
Perrault died in 1688 ;®^ Mansart in 1666 ;®® and Blondel, 
the next in fame, died in 1686.®® The greatest of all 
the sculptors v^as Puget, who died in 1694.^® LuUi, the 
founder of French music, died in 1687. Quinault, the 
greatest poet of French music, died in 1688.^® Under 

Und. xxiii. p, 496. artists. Dacwr^ Bafport Ilis^ 

Ifdd. xxix. p ■ /. torique, p. 23. 

Und. xxix. p. IJ. Biog. Univ. toI. xxxiii. p. 

* His best pictures were 411 ; Si^-cle de Louis XIVy in 
painted from about 1640 to 1660 ; (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. xix, p. 
ho died in 1682.’ Wornurds 168. 

Epochs of Painting, Lond. 1847. Biog. Umv. vol. xxvi. p. 503. 

p. 399. Voltaire (Sikcle de Louis lUd. vol. iv. p. 593. 

XIV, in (Euvres, vol. xix. p. 206) Ibid. vol. xxxvi. p. 300. 

says that he died in 1678. Bespecting him, see Lady Mor- 

Biog. Univ. vol.xxiv. p. 327 ; gan's France, vol. ii. pp. 30, 31. 
Works of Sir Joshua Beynolds, M. Capefigue {Louis XIV, 
vol. ii. pp. 454, 455. vol. ii.p. 79) says, ‘ Lulli mourut 

Biog. Univ. vol. xxxv. p. en 1689; ’but 1687 is the date 
579. Poussin was Barry’s ‘ fa- assigned in Biog. Univ. vol. xxv. 
vourite ’ painter. Letter from p. 426 ; in CheUmerds Biog. Dkt. 
Barry, in Burke's Correspond, vol. xx. p. 483 ; in Bosds Bio^. 
vol. i. p. 88. Compare Otter's Diet. vol. ix. p. 360; and m 
lAfe of Clarke, voL ii. p. 65. Monteil, Divers Etats, vol. vii. 
Sir Joshua Eeypolds (Works, p. 63. In (Euvres de Voltaire, 
vol. i. pp. 97, 351, 376) appears voL xix. p. 200, he is called * le 
to have prefeired him to any of p6re de la vraie musique en 
the French school; and in the France.* He was admired by 
report presented to Napoleon by Louis XIV. Lettrea de Sevigri, 
the Institute, ho is the only vol ii> pp* 10^, 163. 

French painter mentioned by the ” Biog. Univ, vol xxxvi. p. 
side of the Greek and Italian 42 Voltaire (GStonva, vol. xix. 
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these emineiit men, the fine arts, in the reign of Louis 
AiV., lipaohed their zenith ; and during the last thirty 
years of his life, their decline was portentously rapid. 
This was the case, not only in architecture and music, 
but even in painting, which, being more subservient 
than they are to personal vanity, is more likely to 
flourish under a rich and despotic government. The 
genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before 
the death of Louis XIV., France ceased to possess one 
of any merit; and when his successor came to the 
throne, this beautiful art was, in that great country, 

almost extinct.^3 

These are startling facts; not matters of opinion, 
which may be disputed, but stubborn dates, supported 
by irrefragable testimony. And if we examine in the 
same manner the literature of the age of Louis XIV., 
we shall arrive at similar conclusions. If we ascertain 
the dates of those masterpieces which adorn his reign, 
we shall find that during the last five-and-twenty years 
of his life, when his patronage had been the longest in 
operation,- it was entirely barren of results ; in other 
words, that when the French had been most habituated 
to his protection, they were least able to effect great 
things. . Louis XTV. ied in 1716. Racine produced 
Phedre in 1677 ; Andromaque in 1667 ; Athelie in 1691.^^ 
Moliere published the Misanthrope in 1666 ; Ta/i'tuffe 


p. 1621 says, * personne n’a 
jamais egaUQuina^t;’ and Mr. 
Hallam {Lit, of Europe^ vol. iii. 
p. 507), * the unriyalled poet of 
Prench music.* See also Lettres 
de Ludejfand a Walpole^ vol. ii. 
p. 432. 

When LMb XV. ascended 
the throne, painting in France 
was in the lowest state of degra- 
dation.* Lady MorgarCs France, 
▼oL ii. p. 31. Lacretelle (Dmt- 
huitiiTne Siiele, voL ii. p. 11) 
says * Les beaux arts d4g^4- 
riront plus sensiblement que les 
lettres pen<^t la seconde partie 


du siicle de Louis XIV 

II est certain que les vingt-cinq 
demi5res annees du rt^e de 
Louis XTV n’offidrent que des 
productions tres-inf^iieures, ’ &c. 
Thus too Barrington {Observa- 
tions on the Stattites, p. 377), ' It 
is very remarkable that the 
French school hath not produced 
any very capital painters since 
the expensiye establishment by 
Louis ^V. of the academies at 
Kome and Fans.* 

Biog. JJniv, toI. xxxri. pp. 
499, 502 ; HallafrCs Lit, vol. lu. 
p. 493. 
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in 1667 ; the Avare in 1668J* The Luti'vn of Boileau 
was written in 1674 ; his best Satires in 1666 The 
last Fables of La Fontaine appeared in 1678, and his 
last Tales in 1671.^^ The Inqui/ry respecting TrtUh, by 
Malebranche, was published in 1674 ; the Caracteres 
^f La Bruyere in 1687 ; the MaxirrCbs of Rochefou- 
cauld in 1665.®® The Provincial Letters of Pascal were 
written 1656, and he himself died in 1662.®^ As to 
C>orncille, his great Tragedies were composed, some 
while Louis was still a boy, and the others before the 
king was born.®^ Such were the dates of the master- 
]hecGS of the age of Louis XIV. The authors of these 
immortal works all ceased to write, and nearly all ceased 
<0 live, ^Lfoj?c the close of the seventeenth century ; and 
wo may fairly ask the admirers of Louis XIV. who 
those men were that succeeded them. Where have 
their names been registered ? Where are their works to 
be found ? Who is there that now reads the books of 
those obscure hi* olings, who for so many years thronged 
the court of the great king? Who has heard any- 
thing of Oampistron, La Chapelle, G-cnest, Ducerceau, 
Dancourt, Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Le- 
gendre, Valincour, Lamotte, and the other ignoble com- 
pilers, who long remained the brightest ornaments of 
iVance ? Was this, then, the consequence of the royal 
bounty ? Was this the fruit of the royal patronage ? 
If the system of reward and protection is really advan- 
tageous to literature and to art, how is it that it should 
have produced the meanest results when it had been the 


Biog. Univ. vol. xxix. pp. 
306, 308. 

Bose's Biog. Diet. vol. iv. 
p. 376 ; and Biog. Univ. vol. v. 
pp. 7, 8, where it is said that 
‘ ses meillenres satires * were 
those published in 1666. 

I6id. vol. xxiii. p. 127. 

Tmnemann^ Gesch. der 
Philos, vol. X. p. 322. 

Biog. Univ. vol. vi. p. 17o. 

Branct^ Manuel du Libraire, 
vol. iv. p. 105, Paris 1843 ; and 

VOf;. II. 


note in Li ttres de Patin, vol. i. 
p. 421. 

Biog. Univ. vol. xxxiii. pp. 
64, 71; Palissott Mem. pour 
VHist. de Lit, vol. ii. pp. 239, 
241 

PolgeuctCf which is proba- 
bly his greatest work, appeared 
in 1640 ; Midi/e in 1635 ; The 
Cid in 1636 ; 'Horace and Cinna 
both in 1639. Biog. Univ vol. 
ix. pp. 609-613. 
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longest in operation ? If the favour of kings is, as their 
flatterefs tell us, of such importance, how comes it that 
the more the favour was displayed, the more the effects 
were contemptible ? 

Nor was this almost inconceivable penury compen- 
sated by superiority in any other department. The simple 
fact is that Louis XIV. survived the entire intellect of 
the French nation, except that small part of it which 
grew up in opposition to his principles, and afterwards 
shook the throne of his successor. Several years be- 
fore his death, and when his protective system had been 
in full force for nearly half a century, there was not to 
be found in the whole of France a statesman who could 
develop the resources of the country, or a general who 
could defend it against its enemies. Both in the civil 
service and in the military service, every thing had fallen 
into disorder. At homo there was nothing but con- 
fusion; abroad there was nothing but disaster. The 
spirit of France succumbed, and was laid prostrate*. 
The men of letters, pensioned and decor-ated by the 
court, had degenerated into a fawning and hj'^pocriticnl 
race, who, to meet the wishes of their masters, opposcel 
all improvement, and exerted themselves in supi)ort of 
every ol^ abuse. The end of all this was, a corruption, 
a servility, and a loss of power more complete than has 
ever been witnessed in any of the great countries of 
Europe. There was no popular liberty ; there were no 
groat men ; there was no science ; there was no literature ; 
there were no arts. Within, there was a discontented 
people, a rapacious government, and a beggared exche- 
quer. Without, there were foreign armies, which 
pressed upon all the frontiers, and which nothing but 
their mutual jealousies, and a change in the English 
cabinet, prevented from dismembering the monarchy of 
France.®^ 

Voltaire {Siecle de Louis it ‘remarquable.’ See iilso Ba- 
XIVj in (Euvres^ vol. xx. pp. rantc^ LitUrature Frangaisc^ p. 
319-322) reluctantly confesses 2S ; Sismondi, Hist, des Frangais, 
the decline of the French Intel- vol. xxvi. p. 217. 
lect in the latter part of the reign Oppressed by defeats abroad, 

of Louis ; and FJassan (Diplo- and by famine and misery at 
mat. Frang. vol. iv. p. 400) calls home, Louis was laid at the 
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Such was the forlorn position of that noble country 
towards the close of the reign of Louis XIY.®^ The 


mercy of his enemies ; and was 
only saved by a party revolution 
in the English ministry.* Ar- 
nold's Lectures on Modern His- 
tory, p. 137. C(ym^ 2 .Te Fragments 
sur VHistoirc, article xxiii. in 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xxvii. 
p. 345, with J)e Tocqueville, 
Eegne dc Louis XV, vol. i. p. 86. 

For evidence of tlie depres- 
sion and, indeed, utter exhaustion 
of France during the latter years 
of Louis XIV., compare Undos, 
Mnnoircs, vol. i. pp. 11-18, with 
Marmontel, Hist, de la E^gence, 
Paris, 1826, pp. 79-97. The 
Lett res inl’dites dc Madame de 
Maiiitenon (vol. i. pn 2G3, 284, 
358, 389, 393, 4'^ , 4il, 422, 
426, 447, 467, 46-, vol. ii. pp. 
19, 23, 33, 46, 56, and numerous 
oth or passages) fully confirm this, 
and, moreover, prove tliat in 
Pans, early in the eighteenth 
conLury, the resources, even of 
the wealthy classes, were begin- 
ning to fail; while both public 
and private credit were so shaken, 
that it was hardly possible to 
ubi ain money on any terms. In 
1710, she, the wife of Louis XIV., 
complains of her inability to 
borrow 500 livres : * Tout mon 
credit echouo souvent aupr^s de 
M. Dosmarotz pour uno soinnie 
do cinq cents livres.’ End. vol. 
ii. p. 33. In 1709, she writes (vol. 
i. p. 447): ‘Le jcu dovient in- 
sipide, parce qu’il n’y a presquo 
plus d’argent.’ See also voi. ii. 
p. 112; and in February 1711 
(p. 151): ‘ Ce n’est pas I’abon- 
danco mais Tavarico qui fait 
jouer nos courtisans ; on mot Ic 
tout pour le tout pour avoir 
quelque argent, et les tables do 


lansquenet ont plus fair d’un 
triste commerce quo d’uu diver- 
tissement.’ » 

In regard to the people gene- 
rally, the French writers supply 
us with little information, because 
in that age they were too much 
occupied with their great king 
and their showy literature, to 
pay attention to mere popular 
interests. But I have collected 
from other sources some infor- 
mation which I will now put 
together, and which I recommend 
to the notice of tho next French 
author who undertakes to eom- 
poso a history of Louis XIV. 

Lock, who was 1 ravelling in 
Franco in 1676 and 1677, writes 
ill his journal, ‘ The rent of land 
in France fallen oiio-haU' iii 
those few years, by reason of llni 
poverty of tho i) 0 ople.’ Knig\ 
Life of LoeJee, vol. i. p. 139. 
iXbout llio same time, Sir William 
Temple says (Works, vol ii. p. 
268), ‘I^ie French peasantry an* 
wholly dispirited by labour and 
want.’ In 1691, another ob- 
server, proceeding from Calais, 
writes, ‘From hence, travelling 
to Paris, there was opportunity 
enough to observe what a pro- 
digious slate of poverty the am- 
bition and absoluteness of .n 
tyrant can reduce an opulent and 
fertile country to. There wore 
visible all tho marks and signs 
of .1 growing misfortune ; all tho 
dismal indications of an oyer- 
whelming calamity. Tho fields 
wore uncultivated, tho villages 
unpeopled, tho houses di’opping 
to decay.’ Burton's Diary, note 
by Rutt, vol. iv. p. 79. In a 
tract published iu 1689, tho 
2 
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misfortunes which embittered the declining years of the 
king w^re, indeed, so serious, that they could not fail 
to excite our sympathy, if we did not know that they 
were the result of his own turbulent ambition, of his 
insufferable arrogance, but, above all, of a grasping and 
restless vanity, which, making him eager to concentrate 
on his single person all the glory of France, gave rise 
to that insidious policy, which, with gifts, with honours, 
and with honied words, began by gaining the admii’ation 
of the intellectual classes, then made them courtly and 
time-serving, and ended by destroying all their boldness, 
stifling every effort of original thought, and thus post- 
poning for an indefinite period the progress of national 
civilization. 


author says {Somers Tracts^ vol. 
X. p. 264), *I have known in 
France poor people sell theirbeds, 
and lie upon straw; sell their 
pots, kettles, and all their neces- 
saiy household goods, to content 
the unmerciful collectors of the 
king’s taxes.’ Dr. Lister, who 
visited Paris in 1698, says, ‘Such 
is the vast multitude of poor 
wretchel; in all parts of this city, 
that whether a person is in a ca- 
riageor on foot, in the street, or 
even in a shop, he is alike unable to 
transact business, on account of 
the importunities of mendicants.’ 
lAster^s Account of Parisj p. 46. 
Qommio 9. Letter from Prior^ in 
Mliis Letters of Literary Men, 
p. 213. In 1708, Addison, who, 
from personal observation, was 
well acquainted with France, 
writes: ‘W« think here as you 
do in the countiy, that France is 


on her last legs.’ Aihbis Life of 
Addison, vol. i. 233. Finally, 
in ni^that is, throe yeai’s 
after the death of Louis — Lady 
Maiy Montagu gives the follow- 
ing account of the result of hi*) 
reign, in a letter to Lady Eich, 
dated Paris, 10th October, 1718 : 
‘ I think nothing so terrible as 
objects of misery, except one had 
the god-like attribute of being 
able to redress them ; and all tho 
country villages of Franco show 
nothing else. While the post- 
horses are changed, the whole 
town comes out to beg, with such 
miserable starved faces, and thin, 
tattered clothes, they need no 
other eloquence to persuade one 
of the wretchedness of their con- 
dition.* Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montayue, vol. iii. p. 74, 
edit. 1803. 
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CHAPTER V, 

I^EATH OF LOmS XTV. BEACTION AOAJKST THE FBOTECTITE SEmiT, 
AND PREPABATtONS FOR THE FRENCH BEYOLTmON. 

At lengtli Louis XIV. died. When it was positivelj 
known tha+ the old king had ceased to breathe, the 
people went almost mad with joy.^ The tyranny which 
had weighed them down was removed; and there at 
once followed a reaction which, for sudden violence, 
has no parallel in modem history.® The great majority 
indemnified them*' fives for their forced hypocrisy by 
indulging in the grossest licentiousness. But among 
the generation then forming, there were some high- 
spirited youths, who had far higher views, and whose 
notions of liberty were not confined to the license of the 
gaming-house and the brothel. Devoted to the great 
idea of restoring to France that freedom of utterance 
which it had lost, they naturally turned their eyes 
towards the only country where the freedom was 
practised. Their determination to search for liberty 
in the place where alone it could be found, gave rise to 
that junction of the French and English intellects, 

' ‘ L’annonee de la mort du net^ Vie de Voltaire^ p. 29 : see 
grand roi ne produisit chez le also Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire^ 
peuple fran 9 ai 8 qu'une explosion p. 118 ; De Toc^pteviUe^ Bk^e de 
dejoie.* SisTtiondi, Hist, dee Louis XV, vdi., i. "p. \% \ DucloSt 
Francais, toI. xxTii. p. 220. Mhunres, vol i. p. 221 ; Lenum 
^Le jour des obstqnes de Louis tey, Etablissement de Louis XIV, 
XIV, on 4tablit des gmnguetuos pp. 311, 388. 
sur le chemin de Saint-Denis. ^ *Eanm batte er aber die 
Voltaire, quo la curiosity aToit Augen goschlossen, als alles 
men6 aux fun^railles du souve- umschlug. Derreprimirte Geist 
rain, vit dans cos guinguettes le warf sich in eine zugellose Bewe- 
peuple ivre de vin et do joie de gong.’ Banks, die Papste, voL 
la mort de Louis XIV.’ Duvcr- iii. p. 192. 
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which, looking at the immense chain of its effects, is 
by far the most important fact in the history of the 
eighteenth century. 

During the i*eign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed 
up by national vanity, despised the barbarism of a 
people who were so uncivilized as to bo always turning 
on their rulers, and who, within tho space of forty 
years, had executed one king, and deposed another.^ 
They could not believe that such a restless horde pos- 
sessed anything worthy tho attention of enlightened 
men. Our laws, our literature, and our manners, were 
perfectly unknown to them ; and I doubt if at the end 
of the seventeenth century there were, either in litera- 
ture or in science, five persons in France acquainted 
with the English language.** But a long experience of 


* The shock which these events 
gave to the delicacy of the 
French mind was very serious. 
The learned Saumaise declared 
that the English are * more sa- 
vage than their own mastiffs.* 
Carlyles Cromwell^ vol. i. p. 444. 
Another writer said that we were 
‘ barbares r^volt^s ;* and * los 
barbares siijets du roi.’ Mkm. 
de MottevUle^ vol. ii. pp. 106, 
362. Patin likened us to the 
Turks; and said, that having 
executed one king, we should 
probably hang the next. Lettres 
de Patin] vol. i. p. 261, vol. ii. p. 
618, vol. iii. p. 148. Compare 
Mem. de Campion^ p. 21 3. Mter 
we had sent away James II., the 
indignation of the French rose 
still higher, and even the amia- 
ble Madame S4vign6, having oc- 
casion to mention Mary the wife 
of William III., could ^nd no 
better name for her thanTuUia: 

* la joie est universelle de la d6- 
route de ce prince, dont la femme 
est une Tullie.* Lettres de Se- 
vignk^ vol. v. p. 179. Another 
influential French lady mentions 


*la ferocity des anglais.* Let- 
tres inedites de Maintenon^ vol. i. 
p. 303; and elsewhere (p. 109), 
‘je hais les ang:lais comme le 
peuple. . . . V^ritablementje no 
les puis Bouffrir.’ 

I win only mve two more il- 
lustrations of the wide diffusion 
of such feelings. In 1679, an 
attempt was made to bring bark 
into discredit as a ‘ remedo an- 
glais* {Sprengel^ Hist, de la Me- 
decine, vol. v. p. 430) : and at 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of the arguments in 
Paris against coffee was that the 
English liked it. Monte il, Li- 
vers EtatSf vol. vii. p. 216. 

‘ Au temps de Boileau, por- 
sonne on France n’apprenait 
Tanglais.’ (Emres de Voltaire^ 
vol. xzxviii. p. 337, and see vol. 
xix. p. 159. ^ Parmi nos grands 

^crivains du xvii* siecle, il n’en 
est aucun, je crois, ou Ton puisse 
reconnaitro un souvenir, une 
impression de I'esprit anglais.* 
Vulemain^ Lit. au XVHP Sihde, 
vol. iii. p. 324. Compare 
XVIIP SUcle, p. 47, and 
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•tlie reign of Louis XIV. induced the French to reconsider 
many of their opinions. It induced them to suspect 
that despotism may have its disadvantages, and that a 
government composed of princes and bishops is not 
necessarily the best for a civilized country. They began 
to look, first with complacency, and then with respect, 
upon that strange and outlandish peopl^, who, though 
onj^ separated from themselves by a narrow sea, ap- 
peared to bo of an altogether different kind ; and who, 
liaving punished their oppressors, had carried their 
liberties and their prosperity to a licight of which tho 
world had seen no example. These feelings, which 
before the Revolution broke out, were entertained by 
tho whole of tho educated classes in France, were in 
tho beginning, confined to those men whose intellects 
placed them at tho head of their age. During the two 
generations which elapsed between the death of Louis 
XrV. and the outbreak of the Revolution, there was 
hardly a Frenchman of eminence who did not either 
visit England or I'^arii English ; while many of them 
did both. Buffon, Brissot, Broussonnet, Condaminc, 

Grimm, Correspond, vol. v. p. the frenchman learnt for tho 
135, \ol. xvii. p. 2. first time that wo had any good 

The French, during tho reign poets: ‘ first conceived an opinion 
of Louis XIV., principally knew of tho English genius for poetry.’ 
us from the accounts given by TickoU’s statement, in Atkin's 
two of their countrymen, Mon- Life of Addison, vol. i. p. 65. 
conys and Sorbiero ; both of Finally, it is said that Milton’s 
whom published their travels in Paradise Lost was not oven 
England, but neither of whom by report in Franco until after 
were acquainted with tho English the death of Louis XIV., though 
language. For proof of this, the poem was published in 1667, 
Munconys, Voyages, vol. iii. and the king died in 1715; 
pp. 34, 69, 70,96; Sorbi^re, ‘Nous n'avions jamais eutendu 
Voi/ac/c, Y'p. Ab, 70. parler do ce poeme en Franco, 

When Prior arrived at tho avant que fautour de la Henriade 
court of Louis XIV. as plonipo- nous eii eut donno une idee dans 
tentiary, no ono in Paris was lo neuvi^mo chapitre do sou 
aware that he had written poetry Essai sur la i)o6sie 6piquo. 
{Letircs sur Ics Anglais, in Diet. Philos, article Epopee, in 
(Enures de Voltaire, vol. xxvi. p. (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xxxix. 
130); and when Addison, being p. 175; see also vol. Ixvi. p. 
in Paris, presented Poileau with 249. 
a copy of tho Muses Anglicanes, 
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Delisle, Elie de Beallmo^t, Goumay, Helvetius, Jussieu^ 
Lalande, Lafayette, Larclier, L*Heritier, Montesquieu, 
Maupertuis, Morellet, Mirabeau, Nollet, Kaynal, the 
celebrated Eollmd, and his still more celebrated wife, 
Boussean, S6gur, Suard, Voltaire — all these remarkable 
persons flocked to London, as also did others of inferior 
ability, but of considerable influence, such as Brequiny, 
Bordes, Galonne, Coyer, Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, 
Dezallier, Favier, Girod, Ghrosley, Godin, D’Hancarville, 
Hunauld, Jars, Le Blanc, Ledru, Lescallier, Linguet, 
Lesuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, Montgol- 
fier, Morand, Patu, Poissonier, Beveillon, Septchenes, 
Silhouette, Siret, Soulavie, Soules, and Valmont de 
Brienne. 

Nearly all of these carefully studied our language, 
and most of them seized the spirit of our literature. 
Voltaire, in particular, devoted himself with his usual 
ardour to the new pursuit, and acquired in England a 
knowledge of those doctrines, the promulgation of 
which, afterwards won for him so great a reputation.* 
He was the first who popularized in France the philoso- 
phy of Newton, where it rapidly superseded that of 
Descartes.® Ho recommended to his countrymen the 
writings of Locke which soon gained immense popu- 

* ‘ Le vrai roi du xviii* sitcle, Hist, of the Royal Society^ vol. i. 
e’est Voltaire; mafs Voltaire^ p. 441. After this, the Cartesian 
hon tour est un ecolier do I’An- physics lost ground every day ; 
gleterre. Avant que Voltaire and in Grinvnis Correspondence^ 
eht connu TAngleterre, soit par vol. ii. p. 148, there is a letter, 
ses voyages, soit part sea amities, dated Paris, 1757, which says, 
il n’etait pas Voltaire, et le ‘II n’y a gu6re plus ici de parti- 
xviii* sitcle se cherchait encore.’ sans de Descartes que M. de 
Cousiny Hist, de la Philos. P* Mairan.’ Compare Observations 
B4ri6,vol.iii. pp.38,39. Compare et Pensiesy m (Euvres de Turgot, 
Hamiron, Hist, de la Philos, cn vol. iii. p. 298. 

France, Paris, 1828, vol. i. p. 34. ^ Which he was never weaiy of 

* ‘Pavais ith le premier qui praising; so that, as M. Cousin 
eht os^ d^velopper a nation says (Hist, de la PhUos. II. sbrie, 
les dA^uvertos de Newton, en vol. ii. pp. 311, 312), ‘Locke est 
lanpge intelligible.’ (Euvresde le vrai maitre do Voltaire/ 
Voltaire, vol. i. p. 315 ; see also Locke was one of the authors he 
vol. xix. p. 87, vol. xxvi. p. 71 ; put into the hands of Madame 
WhewelFa Hist, of Indue. Sci- du Ch&telet. Condorcet, Vie d§ 
ences, voL ii. p. 206 ; IVeliCs Voltaire, p. 296. 
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laritj, and which supplied materials to Condillac for 
Ids system of metaphysics,® and to Bonsseau for his 
theory of education.® Besides this, Voltaire was the 
first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; to whose 
works he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards 
wished to lessen what he considered the exorbitant 
respect paid to them in France.*® Indeed, so intimate 
wai>his knowledge of the English language,** that we 
can trace his obligations to Butler,*® one of the most 
difficult of our poets, and to Tillotson,*® one of tho 
dullest of our theologians. He was acquainted with 
the speculations of Berkeley,*^ the most subtle meta- 
physician who has ever written in English ; and he had 
read the works, not only of Shaftesbury,** but even of 


* MorelVs Hist, of Philos. 
1846, vol. i. p. 134 ; Hamilton's 
Ptscuss. p. 3. 

** * Rousseau tira des ouvrages 
(le Locko une grande ^rtie de 
ses id^es sur la politique et 
I’l'diication ; Condillac toute sa 
philosophie.’ Villemainy Lit. au 
XVIll* Siecicy vol, i. p. 83, See 
also, on the obligations of Rous- 
seau to Locke, Grimmy Corres- 
•pond. vol. v. p. 97 ; Musset 
Pathayy Vie de Bousseauy vol. i. 
p. 38, vol. ii. p. 394 ; Mkm. de 
Morellcty vol. i. p. 113 ; Homilly's 
Memoirsy vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 

*® In i768, Voltaire (CEuvreSy 
vol. Ixvi. p. 249) wiites to Ho- 
race Walpole, * Je suis le pre- 
mier qui ait fait connaitro Shake- 
speare aux fran^ais.’ See also 
his Lettrea inidite^y vol. ii. p. 
600 ; Villemainy Lit. au XVIIP 
SihclCy vol. iii. p. 325 ; and 
Grimmy Correspond, vol. xii. pp. 
124, 125, 133. 

“ There are extant many En- 
glish letters written by Voltaire, 
which, though of course contain- 
ing several errors, also contain 


abundant evidence of tho spirit 
with which he seized our idioma- 
tic expressions. In addition to 
his Lettres iniditeSy published at 
Paris in the present year (1866\ 
see Chatham Correspond, vol. ii. 
pp. 131-133; and Phillimorc's 
Mem. of Lytteliony vol. i. pp. 323- 
325, voL ii. pp. 555, 656, 558. 

Grimniy Correspond, vol. i. 
p. 332 ; Voltaire y Lettres inedittSy 
vol. ii. p. 268 ; and the account 
of Hudibras, with translations 
from it, in (EuvreSy vol. xxvi. pp. 
132-137 ; also a conver.flation be- 
tween Voltaire and Townley, in 
Nichols's Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Centuryy vol. iii. p. 
722 . 

Compare MackintosKs Me~ 
moirsy vol. i. 341, with (Euvres 
dc Voltairey vol. xxxix. p. 259, 
vol. xlvii. p. 85. 

(Euvres de Voltairey vol. 
xxxviii.pp. 216-218, vol. idvi. p. 
282, vol. xlvii. p. 439, vol. Ivii. 

p. 178. 

Ibid. vol. xxxvii. p. 353, vol. 
Ivii. p. 66 ; Corre^nd. inedite 
de Ditdcjfiindy vol. ii. p. 230. 
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Chubb,'® Garth, Mandeville,'® and Woolston.'® Mon- 
tesquieu imbibed in our country many of his principles; 
he studied our language ; and he always expressed ad- 
miration for Hugland, not only in his writings, but also 
in his private conversation.^® BufiFon learnt English, 
and his first appearance as an author was as the trans- 
lator of Newton and of Hales. Diderot, following in 
the same course, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
novels of Richardson he took the idea of several of 
his plays from the English dramatists, particularly from 
Lillo; he borrowed many of his arguments from Shaftes- 
bury and Collins, and his earliest publication was a 
translation of Stanyan’s History of Greece.^^ Helveiius, 
who visited London, was never weary of praising the 
people ; many of the views in his great work on the 
Mind are drawn from Mandeville ; and he constantly 
refers to the authority of Locke, whose principles hardly 
any Frenchman would at an earlier period have dared 
to recommend.*'* The works of Bacon, previously little 


(EuvreSf vol. xxxiv. p. 294, 
vol. Ivii. p. 121. 

IbtcL vol. xxxvii. pp. 407, 

441. 

** Ibid, vol. xxxvi. p. 46. 

Ib^id. vol. xxxiv. p. 288, vol. 
xli. pp. 212-217 ; 'Mioy. TJniu. 
^1. li. pp. 199, 200. 

-® Lerminier^ Philos, du Sroit, 
vol. i. p. 221 ; Ktimraih, Hist, 
du Droit, vol. ii. p. 602 ; Harrids 
Life of Hardwioke, voL ii. p. 398, 
vol. iii. pp. 432-434 ; Mem. de 
Diderot, vol. ii. pp. 193, 194; 
Lacretelle XVHP Swcle, vol. ii. 
p. 24. 

VUlemain, Lit. au XVHP 
Sikcle, vol. ii. p. 182 ; Biog. 
Univ. vol. vi. p. 235 ; Le* Blanc, 
Lettres, vol. i. p. 93, vol. ii. pp. 
169, 160. 

‘Admirateur passionn^ du 
romancier anglais.’ Biog. Univ. 
vol. xxxvii. p. 681. Compare 
Dideroif Corresjp. vol. i. p. 352 ; 


vol. ii. pp. 44, 52, 63 ; Mcrcier 
sur Bousseau, vol. i. p. 44. 

VUlemain, Lit. vol. ii. p. 
115; Schlosseds Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol, i. pp. 34, 42 ; Tenne- 
nmnn, Gcsch. de Philos, vol, xi. 
p. 314; Biog. Univ. vol xi. p, 
314; Grimm, Correspond, vol. 
XV. p. 81. Stanyan’s History of 
Greece was onco famous, and oven 
BO lato as 1804, I find Dr. Parr 
recommending it. Parr's Works, 
vol. viii. p. 422. Diderot told 
Sir Samuel Rom illy that he had 
collected materials for a history 
of the trial of Charles I. Life of 
BomUly, vol. i. p. 46. 

Diderot, Mem. vol. ii. p. 
286 ; Cousin, Hist, de la Philos. 
IP serie, vol. ii. p. 331 ; Hdve^ 
tius de r Esprit, vol. i. i>p. 31, 38, 
46, 65, 114, 169, 193, 206, 268, 
vol. ii. pp. 144, 163, 165, 195, 
212; Letters addressed to Hume, 
Edinh 1 849, pp. 9, 10. 
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known, were now translated into Frcncli; and his classi- 
fication oT the human faculties was made the basis of 
that celebrated Encyclopaedia, which is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest productions of the eighteenth 
centniry.2® The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam 
Smith, was during thirty-four years translated three 
different times, by three different French authors.®® 
Andbsuch was the general eagerness, that directly the 
Wealth of Nations, by the same great writer, appeared, 
Morellet, who was then high in reputation, began to 
turn it into French; and was only prevented from 
printing his translation by the circumstance, that before 
it could be completed, another version of it was pub- 
lished in a French periodical.®^ Coyer, who is still 
remembered for his Life of Sohiesld, visited England ; 
and after returning to his own country, showed the 
direction of his studies by rendering into French the 
Commentaries of Blackstone.®® Le Blanc travelled in 
England, wrote a work expressly upon the English, and 
translated into Frc-ich the Political Discourses of 
Hume.®® Holbach was certainly one of the most 
active leaders of the liberal party in Paris ; but a large 
part of liis very numerous writings consists solely in 
translations of English autliors.^^ Indeed, it may bo 
broadly stated, that while, at the end of tlie seventeenth 
ceiituiy, it would have been difficult to find, even 
among the most educated Frenchmen, a single person 
acquainted with English, it Avould, in the eighteenth 


This is the arrangement of 
oiir knowledge under the heads 
of Memory, Reason, and Imagi- 
nation, which D’Alembert took 
from Bacon. Compare Whewel^s 
Philos, of the Sciences, vol. ii. p. 
306; Cuvier, Hist, des Sciences, 
part ii. p. 276 ; Gcorgcl, Mem. 
vol. ii. p. 241 ; Bordas Demoidin, 
Cartesianisme, vol. i. p. 18. 

Querard, France Lit, ix, 

193. 

Mem de Mordlct, i. 236, 

237 . 

(Envres de Voltaire, Ixv. 


IGl, 190, 212; Biog. Uiiiv. x. 
138, 159. 

BurtorHs Life of Hume, vol. 
i. pp. 365, 366, 406. 

Seo the list, in Biog. Univ, 
vol. XX. pp. 463-466 ; and com- 
pare Mhn. de Diderot, vol. iii. p. 
49, from which it seems that 
Ilolbacli was indebted to Toland, 
though Diderot speaks rather 
doubtingly. In AlmorCs Mem, 
of IVilhrs 1805, vol. iv. pp. 176, 
177, there is an English letter, 
tolerably well written, from 
Holbach to Wilkes. 
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century, have been nearly as difficult to find in the 
same class one who was ignorant of it. Men of all 
tastes, and of the most opposite pursuits, were on this 
point united sis by a common bond. Poets, geometi'i- 
cians, historians, naturalists, all seemed to agree as to 
the necessity of studying a literature on which no one 
before had wasted a thought. In the course of general 
reading, I have met with proofs that the English lan- 
guage was known, not only to those eminent Frenchmen 
whom 1 have already mentioned, but also to mathema- 
ticians, as D’Alembert, Darquier,®* Du Val le Roy,'^ 
Jurain,®^Lachapelle,®® Lalande,36Le Cozic,®^ Montuchi,^* 
Pezenas,** Prony,^® Romme,^* and Roger Martin to 
anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicine, 
as Barthez,^® Bichat, Borden,^* Barbeu Dubourg,^® 
Bosquillon,^^ Bourm,^* Begue de Presle,^® Cabanis,*® 
Demours,*' Duplanil,®® Fouquet,®® Goulin,'** Lavirotte,®* 
Lassus,®® Petit Radel,®^ Pinel,*® Roux,®® Sauvages,®® and 
Sue ;®i to naturalists, as Alyon,®® Br6mond,®® Brisson,®® 
Broussonnet,®® Dalibard,®® Haiiy,®^ Latapie,®® Richard,®® 


** Musset Pathay, Vie de 
Bousseau^ ii. 10, 170; (Euvres 
de Voltaire^ lir. 207. 

Bxog, Univ. x. 656. 

•• Ibid, xii. 418. 

** Quirard, Fralice Lit, iv. 34, 
S72. 

” Pnd. iv. 361. 

*• Biog. Univ, xxiii. 226. 

Montucla, Hist, des Mathhn. 
ii. 170. 

“ Montucla, ii. 120, iv. 662, 

666 , 670 . 

*• Biog Univ. iii. 263, xxxiii. 
664. 

^ Q^krard^Fraruse IAt,y\\,ZbZ. 

Biog. Univ. xxrviii. 630. 

^ Ibid, xxxviii. 411/v 

" Ibid. iii. 460. 

** Bichat auT la Vie, 244. 

^ Qukrard, i. 416. 

" Biog. Univ. iii. 345. 

" Querardf i. 260, 425, ii.3d4. 

^ Ibid. i. 476. 

" Biog, Univ. iv. 66, 66. 


•• Notice sur CabaniSf p. viii. 
in his Physique et Moral, 

** Biog. Univ, xi. 65, 66. 

“ Ibid. xii. 276. 

" Ibid. XV. 369. 

•• Ibid, xviii. IS*^ 

** Quirard, iv. Wl, vi. 9, 398. 
CuvieTy Mogesy i. 354. 
Qukrardy vii. 96. 

Cuvier y Mogea, iii. 382. 

“ Biog. Univ. xxxix. 174. 

IjC jBlanCy LettreSy i. 93. 

•* Querardy ix. 286. 

•* Robin etVerdcUyChbn.Anat. 
ii. 416. 

®* Biog, Univ. v. 630, 531. 
CuvieTy Flogesy i. 196. 

Biog. Univ. vi. 47. 

•• Querardy ii. 372. 

Hauyy Miner cdogicy ii. 247, 
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293, 307, 447, 575, iv. 45, 280, 
292, 362. 

Querardy iv. 693. 

•• ^d. viii. 22. 
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Rigaud,^® and Roni4 de Lisle to Histoidans, philolo- 
gists, and antiquaries, as Barthelemy,^* Butel Dumont,^* 
I)e Brosses,^^ Foucher,^® Freret,^® Larcher,^^ Le Coc de 
Villeray,"* Millot,’® Targe,®® Velly,®^ Volney,®^ and 
Wailly ;®® to poets and dramatists, as Ch^ron,®^ Colar- 
deau,®® Delille,®® Desforges,®^ Ducis,®® Florian,®® La- 
horde,®® Lefevre de Beauvray,®* Mercier,®® Patu,®® Pom- 
])i^an,®^ Qu6tant,®® Roucher,®® and Saint Ange •,®7 to 
miscellaneous writers, as Bassinet,®* Bandeau,®® Beau- 
latoii,*®® Benoist,*®* Bergier,^®® Blavet,*®® Bouchaud,'®® 
Bougainville,^®® Brute, ^®® Castera,'®^ Cliantreau,^®® 
Charpentier,'®® Chastellux,”® Contant d’Orvillc,^^ De 
Bi.ssy,>^2 Dcmeunier,**® Desfontaines,*!^ Devienne,^*® 


Swainson^ Disc, on Hat. 
Hist. 52 , CuvicTf Eiigne Aniinal, 
jii. 415. 

JDe LislCt Cristallographief 
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*^8, 206, 254. 
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365. 
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’’* Letters to Hume, Edin. 1 849, 
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302. 

Palissot, Mkm. ii. 56. 
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Ibid. xliv. 534. 
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■- Volneg^ Syrie et Egyptc^ ii. 
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273. 
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« Ibid. viii. 340, 341. 
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173. 

“ Querard, ii. 626, 627. 

« Ibid. iii. 141. 
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»- Ibid. vi. 62. 

^ Garrick Corresjiond. 4to, 
1832, ii. 385, 395, 416. 
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** Querard, \ii. 399. 

Biog. Univ. xxxix. 93. 

Ibid, xxxix. 530. 

Querard, i. 209. 

Biog. Univ. iii. 533. 

Ibid. iii. 631. 

Cuvier, Bigne Animal, iii. 

334. 

Querard, i. 284, vii. 287. 
Mhn. de Morellet, i. 237. 
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*®* Dutens, Mem. iii. 32. 
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Uabocage,^'*^ Dupre, Duresnel,^^® Eidous,^** Es- 

tienne,^*-^® ravier,'^' Ilavigny,'^^ Fontanelle,*®^ Fontc- 

iiay,i24 Fraineiy,^26 Fresnais,‘26 Freville,^27 Frossard,*^^ 

Galtier,*2® Garsault,^30 Goddard, Goudar,!^^ Gurnee, *3^ 

Guillemard,'®^ Guyard,^35 Jault,i36 Inibcrt,*37 Jon- 
court,'38 Keralio,'39 Laboreau,^^® Lacombe,^^' La- 

fargue,i^2 Montague, Lanjuinais,*^^ Lasalle,^"*'^ 

Lasteyrie,^^® Le Breton, L6cuy,i^® Leonard des 
Malpeinea,'^® Letournour,’‘^ Linguet,*®^ Lottin,'®^ Lu- 
neau,^®3 Maillet Duclairon,^®^ Mandrillon,'®® Marsy,^-^^* 
Moet,*®^ Monod,*®® Mosneron,*®® Nagot,'®^ Peyroii,^®' 
Pr<5vost,i®2 Puisieux,i®3 Eivoire,'®^ Robinct,^®® Roger, 
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695, 
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Roubaud,^®^ Salaville,*®® Saiiseuil,*®® Secondat,^^® Sept- 

chenes,^^^ Simon, Soules, Suard,*^^ Tannevot,^^® 

Tburot,^^® Toussaintj^’^ Tressan,^^® Trocbcreau,^^® Tur- 
pin,^®® Ussieux,^®^ Vaugeois,*®^ Verlac,*®® and Virloys,^®^ 
Indeed, Le Blanc, who wrote shortly before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, says : ‘Wo have placed Eng- 
lish in the rank of the learned language^ ; our women 
stSdy it, and have abandoned Italian in order to study 
tlK‘ language of this philosophic people; nor is there 
to 1)0 found among us any one who does not desire to 
learn it.’^®® 

Such was the eagerness with which tho French im- 
bibed tho literature of a people whom but a few years 
before they had heartily despised. The truth is, that 
in this noT. . hdo of things they had no alternative. 
Foi- where but in England was a literature to be found 
tljnt could satisfy Ihose bold and inquisitive thinkers 
wlio arose in Franco after the death of Ijoiiis XIV. ? 
In ill oil* own country there had no doubt been groat 
dis])]nys of eloquence, of line dramas, and of 2)oetry, 
which, though never reaching the highest point of cx- 
ceUc'iicc!, is of finished and admirable beauty. But it is 
an unquestionable fact, and one melancholy to coiitcni- 
))hd(‘, tliat during the sixty years which succeeded tlu* 
death of Descartes, France had not possessed a single 


7?wy. TTniv. xxxix. 8-1. 
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Qiu’rard, viii. 474. 
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Life, of Loscov^ by his Son^ 
i. 200 . ‘ 

Liog. TTniv. xlvi. 398, 399. 
Jhid. xlvi. 497 . 

Quhardy iv. 45, ix. 558. 
Biog. Univ. xlvii. 98. 

Ibid, xlvii. 232. 


Mem. de Brissof, i. 78. 
Biog. Unir. xlviii. 217- 

218. 

I/nd. xlix. 223. 

185 * J^ous iivon^ mis clopiii? 
pou lour langue au rang des lau- 
gues savantes ; Ics fommos memo 
lapprennent, ct out reiionce 
a I’ltalien pour itudior eello cle 
ce peuple philosophe. 31 ii’csL 
point dans la province d’Armandc 
et do Belise qni no vouille sa- 
A oir I'anglois.’ Iai Blanc, jA‘/f?'(.\ 
Yol. ii. p. 465, Compare Grimm. 
Corrrsp. vol. xiv. p. 484 ; and 
Kichol.ds lAt. Artec, vol. iii. pp. 
460, 461. 
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man who dared to think for himself. Metaphysicians, 
moralists, historians, all had become tainted by the 
serviliiy of that bad age. During two generations, no 
Frenchman Imd been allowed to discuss with freedom 
any question, yither of politics or of religion. The con- 
sequence was, that the largest intellects, excluded from 
their legitimate field, lost their energy ; the national 
spirit died away ; the very materials and nutriment of 
thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder then, if the 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century sought that 
aliment abroad which they were unable to find at home. 
No wonder if they turned from their own land, and 
gazed with admiration at the only people who, pushing 
their inquiries into the highest departments, had shown 
the same fearlessness in politics as in religion ; a people 
who, having punished their kings and controlled their 
clergy, were storing the treasures of their experience in 
that noble literature which never can perish, and ol’ 
which it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimu» 
latcd the intellect of the most distant races, and that, 
planted in America and in India, it has already ferti- 
lized the two extremities of the world. 

There are, in fact, few things in history so instructive 
as the extent to which France was influenced by this 
new pursuit. Even those who took part in actually 
consummating the Revolution, were moved by the pre- 
vaihng spirit. The English language was familiar to 
Carra,*®® Dumouriez,^®^ Lafayette,^®* and Lanthenas.*®® 
Camille Desmoulins had cultivated his mind from the 
same source.'®® Marat travelled iu Scotland as well as 


'8® Williams's Letters from 
France^ vol. iii. p. C8, 2iid edit. 
1796; Bioa. C7w?r. vohvii.p. 192. 

Adolphv£s Biog, Mem. 
1799, vol. i. p. 352. 

Lady Morgan's Ffance^ vol. 
ii. p. 304; Mem, de Lafayette^ 
vol. i. pp. 41, 49, 70, vol. ii. pp. 
26, 74, 83, 89. 

Querardf France Litteraire, 
Tol. iv. p. 640. 

The last authors he read, 


shortly before his execution, were 
Young and Hervey. Lamartine, 
Hist, dcs Girondins, vol. viii. p. 
45. In 1769 Madame lliccoboni 
writes from Paris, that Young's 
Night Thoughts had become veiy 
popular there; and she justly 
adds, * e’est une preuve sans re- 
])lique du changement de Tesprit 
tran 9 ais.’ Garrick Correspon- 
dence, vol. ii. p. 566, 4to. 1832. 
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in England, and was so profoundly versed in onr 
language that he wrote two works in it ; one of which, 
called The Chains of Slave^^y, was afterwards trans- 
lated into French.*®* Mirabeau is declared by a high 
authority to have owed part of his power to a carefiil 
study of the English constitution ;*®^ he translated not 
only Watson’s History of Philip 11. , but also some parts 
of 4^Iilton ;*®3 and it is said that when he was in the 
National Assembly, he delivered, as his own, passages 
from the speeches of Burke. *®^ Mounier was well 
acquainted with our language, and with our political 
institutions both in theory and in practice ;*®® and in 
a work, which exercised considerable influence, he pro- 
])osed for his own country the establishment of two 
chambers, to form that balance of power of which Eng- 
land supplied the example.*®® The same idea, derived 
from the same source, was advocated by Le Brun, who 
was a friend of Mourner’s, and who, like him, had paid 
attention to the literature and government of the Eng • 
lish people.*®^ Bri«^..>ot knew English ; he had studied 
in London the working of the English institutions, and 
ho himself mentions that, in Ids treatise on criminal 
law, he was mainly guided by the course of English 


Lamartine j Hist, des G iron- 
dins, vol. iv. p. 119; Mem. de 
Brissot, vol. i. pp. 336, 337, vol. 
ii. p. 3. 

* Une des fiuperiorites se- 
condaires, une des sup^rioril^s 
d'6tudo<jui appartenaient a Mira- 
heau, c etait- la profonde connais- 
sancp, la vivo intelligence de la 
constitution anglaise, de ses res- 
ports publics et de ses ressorts 
caches.’ VUhmcdn, Lit. auXVIIL 
SMe, vol. iv. p. 163. 

Particularly the democratic 
passages, *un corps de doctrine 
de tous ses Merits r^publicaius.’ 
Dumont, Souvenirs sur Miraheau, 
119. As to his translation of 
atson, see Alison's Europe, vol. 

VOL. II. 


i. p. *452. He also intended to 
translate Sinclair’s History of 
the Revenue. Correspond, of 
SirJ. Sinclair, vol. ii. p. 119. 

Prior's Jjfe of Burke, p. 
646, 3rd edit. 1839. 

‘II etudiait leur langue, la 
thcorie et plus encore la pratique 
do lours institutions.* Biog. Univ. 
vol. XXX. p. 310. 

Continuation de Sismondi, 
Hist, des Fran^ais, vol. xxx. p. 
434. Montlosier {Monarchic 
Frani,'aise, vol. ii. p. 340) says 
that this idea was borrowed from 
England ; but he does not men- 
tion who suggested- it. 

*®' Du MesnU, Mem. sur Le 
Rrwn,pp. 10, 14,29, 82, 180,182^ 
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legislation.'®® Condorcet also proposed as a model onr 
system of criminal jurisprudence,'®® which, bad as it 
was, certainly surpassed that possessed by France. 
Madame BoJ^d, whose position, as well as ability, 
made her one of the leaders of the democratic party, 
was an ardent student of the language and literature of 
the English people.®®® She too, moved by the universal 
curiosity, came to our country ; and, as if to show that 
persons of every shade and of every rank were actuated 
by the same spirit, the Duke of Orleans likewise visited 
England ; nor did his visit fail to produce its natural 
results. ‘ It was,* says a celebrated writer, ‘ in the 
society of London that he acquired a taste for liberty ; 
and it was on his return from there that he brought into 
France a love of popular agitation, a contempt for his 
own rank, and a familiarity with those beneath him.*®®' 

This language, strong as it is, will not appear exagge- 
rated to any one who has careMly studied the history 
of the eighteenth century. It is no doubt certain, that 
the French Revolution was essentially a reaction against 
that protective and interfering spirit which reached its 
zenith under Louis XIV., but which, centuries before 
his reign, had exercised a most injurious influence over 
the national prosperity. While, however, this must bo 
fully conceded, it is equally certain that the impetus to 
which the reaction owed its strength, proceeded from 
England ; and that it was English literature which 
taught the lessons of political liberty, first to France, 
and through France to the rest of Europe.®®® On this 

'•* Mem. de Brissot^ toI. i. la vie do Londres. II en rap- 
pp. 63, 64, Yol. ii.pp.25,40, 188, porta en France les habitudes 
206, 260, 313. d’insolence contre la coup, Tap- 

Dupont do Nemours {Mhn. p6tit des agitations populaires, 
iwr 2W^o^,p. 117) says of crimi- le m^pris pour son propre rang, 
nal jurisprudence, * M. de Con- la familiante avec la foule,’ &c. 
dorcet proposait en inod^le celle Lamartine^ Hist, dee GirondinSf 
des Anglais.’ Tol. ii. p. 102. 

Mlm. de Boland, vol. i. pp. M. Lerminier {Philos, du 

27, 56, 89, 136, toL ii. pp. 99, Droit, vol. i. p. 19) says of Eng- 
135, 253. land, ‘cette fie calibre donne a 

201 <Le due d’Orl^ns puisa TEurope renseignement de la 
ainsi le godt de la liberty dans liberte p^liticLue ; elle en fat 
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accoiint, and not at all from ‘mere literary curiosity, I 
have traced with some minuteness that union between 
the French and English minds, which, though often 
noticed, has never been examined with the care its im- 
portance deserves. The circumstances which reinforced 
this vast movement will be related towards the end of 
the volume ; at present I will confine myself to its first 
gre&t consequence, namely, the establishment of a com- 
plete schism between the literary men of Prance, and 
the classes who exclusively governed the country. 

Those eminent Frenchmen who now turned their 
attention to England, found in its literature, in the 
structure of its society, and in its government, many 
peculiarities of which their own country furnished no 
example. The/ heard political and religious questions 
of the greatest moment debated with a boldness un- 
known in any other part of Europe. They heard 
dissenters and churchmen, whigs and tories, handling 
the most dangerous topics, and treating them with 
unlimited freedom, They heard public disputes 
respecting matters which no one in France dared to 
discuss; mysteries of state and mysteries of creed 
unfolded and rudely exposed to the popular gaze. And, 
what to Frenchmen of that age must have been equally 
amazing, they not only found a public press possessing 
some degree of freedom, but they found that within the 
very walls of parliament the administration of the crown 
was assailed with complete impunity, the character of its 
chosen servants constantly aspersed, and, strange to say, 
even the management of its revenues effectually con- 
trolled.*®^ 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV., seeing these 

r^cole au dix-huiti&me si^cle who visited England, says (Phih- 
pour tout ce que I’Europe eut do sophical Worksy vol. iii. p. 8), 
penseurs.’ See also Soulaviet * nothing is more apt to surprise 
Bkgne de Louis XVL vol. iii. p. a foreigner than the extreme 
1 61 ; Mhn. de Mamnontel, vol. iv. liberty which we enjoy in this 
pp. 38, 39 ; Stdadliriy Gesch, der country, of communicating what- 
tJieolog. WissenschafteUy vol. ii. ever we please to the public, and 
p. 291.* of openly censuring every mea- 

Hume, who was acquainted sure entered into by the king or 
with several eminent Frenchmen his ministers.’ 
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things, and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the 
conntiy increased as the authority of the upper classes 
and of the crown diminished, were unable to restrain 
their wondei at so novel and exciting a spectacle. ‘ The 
English nation,’ says Voltaire, *is the only one on 
^e earth, which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded 
in lessening their power.*®* How I love the boldness 
of the En^ish ! how I love men who say what they 
think !’*®® The English, says Le Blanc, are wilHng to 
have a king, provided tiiey are not obliged to obey 
him.*®® The immediate object of their government, 
says Montesquieu, is political liberty ;*®7 they possess 
more freedom than any republic ;*®® and their system is 
in fact a republic disguised as a monarchy.*®® Grosley, 
struck with amazement, exclaims, ‘ Property is in Eng- 
land a thing sacred, which the laws protect from all 
encroachment, not only from engineers, inspectors, and 
other people of that stamp, but even from the king 
himself.*^® Mably, in the most celebrated of all his 


‘ La nation anglaise est la 
G6ule do la terre qui soit parve- 
nue & r^gler le pouvoir des rois 
en leur resistant.’ Lettre VIII 
mr Us Anglais^ in (Euvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xxvi, p. 37. 

2" ‘Que j’ainfe la hardiesse 
anglaise I que j’aime les gens qui 
disent ce qu’ils pensent! ’ Letter 
from Voltaire, in Correspond, de 
Dudeffand, vol. ii. p. 263. For 
cither instances of his admiration 
of England, see (Euvres de Vol- 
taire, vol. xl. pp. 105-109; vol. 
]i. pp. 137, 390; vol. liv. pp. 298, 
392 ; vol. Ivi. pp. 162, 163, 196, 
196, 270; vol. Ivii. p. 500; vol. 
Iviii. pp. 128, 267 ; vol. lix. pp. 
266, 361 ; vol. lx. p. 604 ; vol. Ixi. 
pp. 43, 73, 129, 140, 474, 475; 
vol. Ixii. pp. 343, 379, 392 ; vol. 
Ixiii. pp. 128, 146, 190, 196, 226, 
237, 416; vol. Ixiv. pp. 36, 96, 
269; vol. Ixvi. pp. 93, 169; vol. 
Ixvii. pp. 353, 484. 

von ijja veulent un roi, aux 


conditions, pour ainsi dire, do ne 
lui point ob6ir.^ Le Blanc, Lettres 
d)un Frangois, vol. i. p. 210. 

807 *11 y a auBsi une nation 
dans le monde qui a pour objet 
direct de sa constitution la 
liberty politique.' Esprit des 
Lois, livro xi. chap. v. in (Euvres 
de Montesquieu, p. 264. Con- 
versely De Stael \Consid. sur la 
Bev, vol. iii. p. 261), *la liberty 
politique est le moyen supT6me.’ 

208 I L’ Angleterre est a present 
lo plus libre pays qui soit au 
monde, je n’en excepte aucune ri- 
publiquG.* Notes sur V Angleterre, 
in (Euvres de Montesquieu, p. 632. 

‘ Une nation oil la r^pub- 
lique se cache sous la forme de la 
monarchic.' Esprit des Lois, livro 
V. chap. xix. in (Euvres de Mon- 
tesquieu, page 226; also quoted 
in Bancroft's American Revolution, 
vol. ii. p. 36. 

Grnsler/'s Tour to London, 
voL 1 . pp. 16, 17. 
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works, says, ‘ The Hanoverians are only able to reign in 
England because the people are free, and believe they 
have a right to dispose of the crown. But if the kings 
were to claim the same powers as the Stuarts, if they 
were to believe that the crown belonged to them by 
divine right, they would be condemning t^pmselves and 
con^BSsing that they were occupying a place which is 
not their own. *211 In England, says Helvetius, the 
people are respected ; every citizen can take some part 
in the management of affairs ; and authors are allowed 
to enlighten the public respecting its own interests.212 
And Brissot, who had made these matters his especial 
study, cries out, ‘ Admirable constitution ! which can 
only be disparaged either by men who know it not, or 
else by those wiicse tongues are bridled by slavery. 3 

Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated 
Frenchmen of that time ; and it would bo easy to fill a 
volume with similar extracts. But, what I now rather 
wish to do, is, to point out the first great consequence 
of this new and sudden admiration for a country which, 
in the preceding age, had been held in profound con- 
tempt. The events which followed are, indeed, of 
an importance impossible to exaggerate ; since they 
brought about that rupture between the intellectual and 
governing classes, of which the revolution itself was 
but a temporary episode. 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 
being stimulated by the example of England into a love 
of progress, naturally came into collision with the 
governing classes, among whom the old stationary spirit 
still prevailed. This opposition was a wholesome re- 
action against that disgraceful servility for which, in 
the reign of Louis XIV., literary men had been remark- 
able ; and if the contest which ensued had been con* 

Mably^ Observ, sur VHist, ment des affaires g^n^ralts, 0 ^ 
de France^ vol. ii. p. 185. tout homme d’ esprit pent dclairfv 

212 Helv6tvus de rEaprii, vol. i. le public but ses Y&itables in- 
pp. 102, 199: ‘un pays oil le t^rlts.’ 

peuple est respect^ comme en *** Mem. de Brissot, vol. iL 
Angleterre ; . . . un pays oi\ p. 25. 
chaque dtoyen a part au manie- 
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ducted with anything approaching to moderation, the 
ultimate result would have been highly beneficial ; since 
it would have secured that divergence between the 
speculative * and practical classes which, as we have 
already seen, is essential to maintain the balance of 
civilization, and to prevent either side from acquiring 
a dangerous predominance. But, unfortunately, the 
nobles and clergy had been so long accustomed to 
power, that they could not brook the slightest contra- 
diction from those ^eat writers, whom they ignorantly 
despised as their inferiors. Hence it was, that when 
the most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury attempted to infuse into the literature of their 
country a spirit of inquiry similar to that which existed 
in England, the ruling classes became roused into a 
hatred and jealousy which broke all bounds, and gave 
rise to that crusade against knowledge which forms the 
second principal precursor of the French Revolution. 

The extent of that cruel persecution to which litera- 
ture was now exposed, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who have minutely studied the history of Franco 
in the eighteenth century. For it was not a stray case 
of oppression, which occurred here and there ; but it 
was a prolonged and systematic attempt to stifle all in- 
quiry, and punish all inquirers. If a list were drawn 
up of all the literaiy men who wrote during the seventy 
years succeeding the death of Louis XIY., it would bo 
found, that at least nine out of every ten had suftered 
from the government some grievous injury ; and that a 
majority of them had been actually thrown into prison. 
Indeed, in saying thus much, I am understating the 
real facts of the case ; for I question if one literary man 
out of fifty escaped with entire impunity. Certainly, 
my own knowledge of those times, though carefully 
collected, is not so complete as I could have wished ; 
but, among those authors who were punished, I find the 
name of nearly every Frenchman whose writings have 
survived the age in which they were produced. Among 
those who suffered either confiscation, or imprisonment, 
or exile, or fines, or the suppression of their works, or 
the ignominy of being forced to recant what they had 
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written, I find, besides a best of inferior writers, tbe 
names of Beanmarchais, Bermyer, Bougeant, Buffon, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Dnclos, Freret, Helv4tms, La 
Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
Mercier, Morelle^ Baynal, Bousseau, Suard, Thomas, 
and Voltaire. 

^he mere recital of this list is pregnant with instruc- 
tion. To suppose that all these eminent men deserved 
the treatment they received, would, even in the absence 
of direct evidence, be a manifest absurdity ; since it 
would involve the supposition, that a schism having 
taken place between two classes, the weaker class was 
altogether wrong, and the stronger altogether right. 
Fortunately, however, there is no necessity for resorting 
to any meiojy ripeonlative argument respecting the pro- 
bable merits of the two parties. The accusations brought 
against these great men are before the world ; the penal- 
ties inflicted are equally well known ; and, by putting these 
together, we may fo^^m some idea of the state of society, 
in which such tilings could be openly practised. 

Voltaire, almost immediately after the death of 
Louis XIV., was falsely charged with having composed 
a libel on that prince ; and, for this imaginary offence, 
he, without the pretence of a trial, and without even 
the shadow of a proof, was thrown into the Bastille, 
where he was confined more than twelve months.^ 
Shortly after he was released, there was put upon him 
a still more grievous insult ; the occurrence, and, above 
all, the impunity of which, supply striking evidence as 
to the state of society in which such things were per- 
mitted. Voltaire, at the table of the Duke de Sully, 
was dehberately insulted by the Chevalier de Rohan 
Chabot, one of those impudent and dissolute nobles who 
then aboimded in Paris. The duke, though the outrage 
was committed in liis own house, in his own presence, 
and upon his own guest, would not interfere ; but seemed 
to consider that a poor poet was honoured by being in 
any way noticed by a man of rank. But, as Voltaire, in 

Condorcet, Vie de Voltairey et Wagnihre^ Mem, eur Voliaire, 
pp. 118, 119 ; Duvernet^ Vie de vol. i. p. 22. 

Voltaire^ pp. 30, 32 ; Longchawp 
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the heat of the moment, let fall one of those stinging 
retorts which were the terror of his enemies, the che- 
valier determined to visit him with further punishment. 
The course Ke adopted was characteristic of the man, 
and of the class to which he belonged. He caused 
Voltaire to be seized in the streets of Paris, and in his 
presence ignominiously beaten, he himself regulating the 
number of blows of which the chastisement was to con- 
sist. Voltaire, smarting under the insult, demanded that 
satisfaction which it was customary to give. This, 
however, did not enter into the plan of his noble assailer, 
who not only refused fco meet lum in the field, but 
actually obtained an order, by which he was confined in 
the Bastille for six months, and afe the end of that time 
was directed to quit the country.^ 

Thus it was that Voltaire, having first been impri- 
soned for a libel which he never wrote, and having then 
been publicly beaten because he retorted an insult 
wantonly put upon him, was now sentenced to another 
imprisonment, through the influence of the very man 
by whom he had been attacked. The exile which followed 
the imprisonment seems to have been soon remitted; 
as, shortly after these events, we find Voltaire again in 
France, preparing for publication his first historical 
work, a life of^ Charles XII. In this, there are none of 
those attacks on Christianity which gave ofience in liis 
subsequent writings ; nor does it contain the least re- 
flection upon the arbitrary government under which he 
had suffered. The French authorities at first granted 
that permission, without which no book could then be 
published; but as soon as it was actually printed, 
the license was withdrawn, and the history forbidden to 

Duvemety Vie de Voltaire, feeling of a French duke in the 
pp. 46.48; Condorcet, Vie de eighteenth century. He says, 
Voltctire, pp. 125, 126^. Compare that, directly after Hohan had 
voU Ivi. p. 162; Lepan, Vie de inflicted this public chastise- 
Voliaire, 1837, pp. 70, 71 ; and ment, ‘Voltaire rentre dans 
Bioff. Univ, vol. zhx. p. 468. I’hdtel, demande au due de Sully 
Duvemet, who, writing from de regardercet outrage fait & Tun 
materials supplied by Voltaire, de ses convives, comme fait k lui- 
had the best means of inforroa- mfime: il le sollicite de se joindre 
tion, gives a specimen of the fine k lui pour cn poursuivre la ven 
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be ciiculated.^^® The next attempt of Voltaire was one 
of much greater value : it was therefore repulsed still 
more sharply. During his residence in England, 
his inquisitive mind had been deeply interested 
by a state of things so different from any he had 
hitherto seen; and he now published an account of 
that remarkable people, from whose literature he had 
leai%ed many important truths. His work, which he 
called Fhilosophic Letters^ was received with general ap- 
plause ; but, unfortunately for himself, he adopted in it 
the arguments of Locke against innate ideas. The 
rulers of France, though not likely to know much about 
innate ideas, had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke 
was in some way dangerous ; and, as they were told 
that it was a no -^elty, they felt themselves bound to pre- 
vent its promulgation. Their remedy was very simple. 
They ordered that Voltaire should bo again airestcci 
and that his work should be burned by the conunoii 
hangman.2^7 

These repeated inj oricb might well have moved a more 
patient spirit than that of Voltaire.^^® Certainly, those 
who reproach this illustrious man, as if he were the in- 
stigator of unprovoked attacks upon the existing state 
of things, must know very little of the age in which ic 
was his misfortune to live. Even on what has been 
always considered the neutral ground of physical science, 
there was displayed the same despotic and persecuting 
spirit. Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting 
France, wished to make known to his countrymen the 

geance, et de venir choz un com- The indignation of Voltaire 

missaireen certifier la deposition, appears in many of his letters; 
Le due dc Sully se refuse d tout.' and he often announced to his 
‘ L’Histoire de Charles XII, friends his intention of quitting 
dont on avait arr^te une premiere for erer a country where he was 
edition apris I’avoir autorisee.’ liable to such treatment. See 
Biog, Univ, vol. xlix. p. 470, (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. lir. pp. 
Comp. Nwholds IM. Anec. voL i. 68, 336, 336, vol. Iv. p. 229, vol. 
p. 388. Ivi. pp. 162, 163, 368, 447, 464, 

Buvemet, Vie de Voltaire, 465, vol. Ivii. pp. 144, 145, 155, 
pp. 63-66; Condorcet, Vie de 166, vol. Iviii. pp. 36, 222, 223, 
Voltaire, pp. 138-140 ; Ltpan, Vie 616, 617, 619, 620, 626, 62C, 563, 
de Voltaire, pp. 93, 381. vol. liz. pp. 107, 116, 188, 208. 
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wonderfhl discoveries of Newton, of wliicli they were 
completely ignorant. With this view, he drew np an 
account of Ihe labours of that extraordinary thinker ; 
but here again the authorities interposed, and forbade 
the work to be printed.®^® Indeed, the rulers of France, 
as if sensible that their only security was the ignorance 
of the people, obstinately set their face against eveiy 
description of knowledge. Several eminent authors had 
undertaken to execute, on a magnificent scale, an Ency- 
clopaedia, which should contain a summary of all the 
branches of science and of art. This, undoubtedly the 
most splendid enterprise ever started by a body of lite- 
rary men, was at first discouraged by the government, 
and afterwards entirely prohibited.®*® On other occa- 
sions, the same tendency was shown in matters so tri- 
fling that nothing but the gravity of their ultimate 
results prevents them from being ridiculous. In 1770, 
Imbert translated Clarke’s Letters on Spam : one of the 
best works then existing on that country. This book, 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared; 
and the only reason assigned for such a stretch of power 
is, that it contained some remarks respecting the passion 
of Charles III.' for hunting, which were considered dis- 
respectfiil to the French crown, because Louis XV. was 
himself a great hunter.®®^ Several years before this, 
La Bletterie,'who was favourably known in France by 
his works, was elected a member of the French Acade- 
my. But he, it seems, was a Jansenist, and had, more- 


(Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. i. 
pp. 147, 316, vol. Ivii. pp, 211, 
215, 219, 247, 296; Villemain, 
Lit. au XVIIP SUvUf vol. i. p. 
14 ; Brough^irrCs Men of Letter Sy 
vol. i. pp. 63, 60. 

Grimmy Correspond, vol. i. 
pp. 90-96, vol. ii. p. 399 ; Biog. 
Univ. vol.xi.p. 316 •y'Brougkam's 
Men of LetterSy vol. ii. p. 439. 

*** Bouch&r de la RicharderiSy 
BiiiliotlUqw dee VoyageSy vol. iii. 
pp. 390-303, Paris, 1808: *La 
distribution en France de la tra- 
duction de ce voyage fut arrtUe 


pendant qiielque temps par des 
ordres sup^rieurs du gouveriie- 

ment II y a tout 

lieu de croire que lee minis- 
tris de France crurent, ou fei- 
gnirent de croire, que le passage 
en question pouvoit donner lieu 
i des applications but le go^t 
efir^n^ de Louis XV pour la 
cbasse, et inspirtrent aia6ment 
cette prevention k un prince 
tr^B-sensible, comme on salt, aux 
censures les plus indirectes de sa 
passion pour ce genre d’amuse- 
ment.’ See also the account ot 
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over, ventured to assert that 'the Emperor Julian, not- 
withstanding his apostacy, was not entirely devoid of 
good qualities. Such offences could not be overlooked 
in so pure an age ; and the king obliged the Academy to 
exclude La Bletterie from their society. That the 
punishment extended no further, was an instance of 
remarkable leniency ; for Freret, an eminfent critic and 
scholar, 223 was confined in the Bastille, because he stated 
in one of his memoirs, that the earliest Frankish chiefs 
had received their titles from the Romans. 2®^ The same 
penalty was inflicted four different times upon Lenglet 
du Fresnoy.22» In the case of this amiable and accom- 
plished man, there seems to have been hardly the shadow 
of a pretext for the cruelty with which he was treated ; 
though, on one '‘xxasion, the alleged offence was, that 
ho had published a supplement to the History of De 

Thou.226 

Indeed, we have only to open the biographies and cor- 

Imbert, the translator, in Bv^g, nation ^ part, et que leurs pre- 
Univ. vol. xxi. p. 200. miers chefs avaient re^u de 

Grimmy Correspond, vol. vi. Tempire romain le titre de 
pp. 161, 162; the crime being, patrices* VUlemain^ Lit. au 
‘ qu’un janseiiisto avait os6 im- XVIII* SihcUy vol. ii. p. 30 : see 
primer que Julien, apostat ex6- also NichoWa Lit, Anec. vol. ii. 
crablo aux yeiix d’un bon p. 610. 

chrctien, n’^tait pourtant pas un He was . imprisoned in the 

homme sans qnolques bonnes Bastille, for the first time, in 
qualites a en juger mondaine- 1725; then in 1743, in 1750, 
nient.’ and finally in 1751. Biographie 

M. Bunsen {Egypt^ vol. i. Universelle, vol. xxiv. p. 85. 
p. 14) refers to Fr^ret’s ‘acute In 1743, Voltaire writes: 

treatise on the Babylonian year * On vient de mettre ii la Bastille 
and Turgot, in his Etymologw^ I’abb^ Lenglet, pour avoir publie 
says iJBluvres de Turgot, vol. iii. des m^moires tUja tr^s-connus, 
p. 83), ‘ rillustre Freret, un des qiii servent de supplement k 
savans qui ont su le mieux appli- I’liistoire de notre c^l^bre De 
quer la philosophie k I’^rudition.’ Thou. L’infatigable et malheu- 

224 ^j^g tijg ygpy outsct Toux Lenglet rendait un signali 
of his career : ‘ En 1716, 1’homme service aux bons citoyens, et aux 
qui devait illustrer I’Arndition amateurs des recherches his- 
fran^aise au xviii" sifecle, Freret, toriques. II m^ritait des r^com- 
etait mis a la Bastille pour avoir penses ; on I’emprisonne cruelle- 
avance, dans un m^moire sur ment a Tige de soixante-huit ana.* 
Tongine des Fran^ais, que les (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. i. pp. 
Francs ne formaient pas une 400, 401, vol. Iviii. pp. 207, 208. 
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respondence of that time, to find instances crowding 
upon us from all quarters. Rousseau was threatened 
with imprisonment, was driven from France, and his 
works werfe publicly bumed.®^^ The celebrated trea- 
tise of Helv6tius on the mind was suppressed by an 
order from the royal council: it was burned by the 
common hangman, and the author was compelled to 
write two letters, retracting his opinions.^*® Some of 
the geological views of Bufibn having offended the clergy, 
that illustrious naturalist was obliged to publish a for- 
mal recantation of doctrines which are now known to 
be perfectly accurate.*^® The learned Observations on 
the History of France, by Mably, were suppressed as 
soon as they appeared for what reason it would be 
hard to say, since M. Guizot, certainly no friend either 
to anarchy or to irreligion, has thought it worth while 
to republish them, and thus stamp them with the author- 
ity of his own great name. The History of the Indies, 
by Raynal, was condemned to the flames, and the author 
ordered to be arrested.^®^ Lanjuinais, in his well-known 
work on Joseph II., advocated not only religious tolera- 
tion, but even the abolitionof slavery ; his book, therefore, 
was declared to be * seditious ; * it was pronounced ‘ de- 
structive of all subordination,’ and was sentenced to bo 
burned.®®® The Analysis of Bayle, by Marsy, was 
suppressed, knd the author was imprisoned.®®® The 
History of the Jesuits, by Linguet, was delivered to the 
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flames ; eigHt years later his Journal was suppressed ; 
and, three years afto that, as he still persisted in wri- 
ting, his Political Annals were suppressed, and he him- 
self was thrown into the Bastille. ^3^ Delisle de Sales 
was sentenced to perpetual exile, and confiscation of all 
his property, on account of his work on the Philosophy 
of Nature.23® The treatise by Mey, on ’S'rench Law, 
waS» suppressed that by Boncerf, on Feudal Law, was 

bumed.*37 The Memoirs of Beaumarchais were like- 
wise burned the Eloge on F^nelon by La Harpe was 
merely suppressed.^®® Duvernet having written a His- 
tory of the Sorbonne, which was still unpublished, was 
seized and thrown into the Bastille, while the manuscript 
was yet in his own possession.^^® The celebrated work 
of De Lolme on the English constitution was suppressed 
by edict directly it appeared.^^^ The fate of being sup- 
pressed, or prohibited, also awaited the Letters of Ger- 
vaise, in 1724 *,2^2 Dissertations of Courayer, in 
1727 the Letters of Montgon, in 1732 ;244 the His- 
tory of Tamerlane, b j Margat, also in 1732 the Essay 
on Taste, by Cartaud, in 1736 the Life of Domat, 
by Prevost de la Jannes, in 1742 ;247 the History of 

Peiffnotf Livres condamnhf par la main du bourreau/ Pci- 
vol. i. pp. 241, 242. ffnot, vol. i. p. 24. 

*** Bioff. Univ. vol. 3ativ. p. Biog. Univ. vol. xxiii. p. 

661 ; (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. 187. 

Ixix. pp. 374, 375; Lettres in- Duvernet, IIist.de la Sor- 

idites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 628 ; bonne, vol. i. p. vi. 

Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, pp. ‘ Supprim6o par arret du 

202, 203. According to some of conseil’ in 1771, which was the 
these authorities, parliament af- year of its publication. Com- 
terwards revoked this sentence ; pare Cassagnac's Bholution, vol. 
but there is no doubt that the i. p. 33 ; Biog. Univ. vol. xxiv. 
sentence was passed, and Be p. 634. 

Sales imprisoned, if not ban- Qukrard, France IM. vol. 

ished. iii. p. 337. 

Peignot, Livres condamnes, *** Biog. Univ. vol. x. p. 97. 
vol. i. pp. 314, 316. Peignot, vol. i. p. 328. 

CEuvres de Voltaire, vol. Pnd. vol. i. p. 289. 

Ixix. p. 204 ; Lettres de Dudef- Biog. Univ. vol. vii. p. 227. 

fand a Walpole, vol. iii. p. 260. Lettres dAguesseau, vol. ii. 

<Q,iiatre m^moires pp. 320, 321. 

condamnes k 6tre lac6r^s et br6Us 
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Louis XL, bjr Duclos, in 1745 the Letters of Barge- 
ton, in 1750 the Memoirs on Troyes, by Ghrosley, in 
the same year the History of Clement XI., by Re- 
boulet, in 15*52 :*** the School of Man, by Genard, also 
in 1752 ;*** the Therapeutics of Qarlon, in 1756 the 
celebrated thesis of Louis, on Generation, in 1754;*^^ the 
Treatise on Presidial Jurisdiction, by Jousse, in 1755 ; 
the Ericie of Fontanelle, in 1768 ; the Thoughts of 
Jamin, in 1769 the History of Siam, by Turpin, and 
the Eloge of Marcus Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 
1770;^®® the works on Finance by Darigrand in 1764 ; and 
by Le Trosne, in 1779 ; the Essay on Military Tactics, 
by Guibert, in 1772 ; the Letters of Boucquot, in the same 
year and the Memoirs of Terrai, by Coquereau, in 
1776.2®* Such wanton destruction of property was, 
however, mercy itself, compai*ed to the treatment ex- 
perienced by other literary men in France. Desforges, 
for example, having written against the arrest of the 
Pretender to the English throne, was, solely on that ac- 
count, buried in a dungeon eight feet square, and con- 
fined there for three years.®®^ This happened in 1 749 ; and 
in 1770, Audra, professor at the college of Toulouse, and 
a man of some' reputation, published the first volume 
of his Abridgment of General History. Beyond this, 
the work never proceeded ; it was at once condemned 
by the archbishop of the diocese, and the author was 
deprived of his office. Audra, held up to public oppro- 


Caasagnac^ Causes de la Rh, 
vol. i. p. 32. 

Bioa, JJniv, vol. iii.p. 375. 

Quirard^ vol. iii. p. 489. 

Rnd. vol. vii. pp. 483, 484. 

Ibid, vol. iii. p. 302. 

Ibid, vol. iii. p. 261. 

On the importance of this 
remarkable theeis, and on its 
prohibition, see Saint^HUaire, 
Anomalies, de V Organisation, vol. 
i. p. 855. 

Qubrtad, vol. iv. p. 255. 

—1 AAA 


Ibid. vol. xlv. p. 462, vol. 
xlvii. p. 98. 

Peignot, vol. i. pp. 90, 91, 
vol. ii. p. 164. 

Rid, vol. i. p. 170, vol. ii. 

p. 67. 

Rid, vol. ii. p. 214. 

( XI resta trois ans dans la 
cage; e’est un cavean creus^ dans 
le roc, de huit pieds en carr4, oh 
le prisonnier ne rec^it le jour qua 
par les crevasses des marches 
de r^glise.’ Biog. Univ. vol. zi. 
p. 171. 
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brittm, tlie whole of his labours rendered useless, and 
the prospects of his life suddenly blighted, was unable 
to survive the shock. He was struck with apoplexy, 
and within twenty-four hours was lying a corpse in his 
own house.*®* 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected suf- 
ficient evidence to substantiate my asserticfn respecting 
the persecutions directed against every description of 
literature ; but the carelessness with which the antece- 
dents of the French Revolution have been studied, has 
given rise to such erroneous opinions on this subject, 
that I am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the 
provocations habitually received by the most eminent 
Frenchmen of the. eighteenth century. 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though, in- 
ferior to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buffbn, and Rousseau, 
were second only to them, three of the most remarkable 
were Diderot, Marmontel, and Morellet. The first two 
are knovm to every ^jador ; while Morellet, though com- 
paratively forgotten, had in his own time considerable 
influence, and had, moreover, the distinguished merit of 
being the first who popularized in France those great 
truths which had been recently discovered in political 
economy by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by 
Beccaria. 

A certain M. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke 
d’Aumont, which he showed to his friend Marmontel, 
who, struck by its power, repeated it to a small circle of 
his acquaintance. The duke, hearing of this, was foil of 
indignation, and insisted upon the name of the author 
being given up. This, of course, was impossible "with- 
out a gross breach of confidence ; but Marmontel, to do 
everything in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, 
what was really the fact, that the lines in question had 
not been printed, that there was no intention of making 
them public, and that they had only been communicated 
to a few of his own particular friends. It might have 
been supposed that this would have satisfied even a 


Feignot^ Livres condamnis, vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 
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French noble ; but Marmontel, still doubting the result, 
sought an audience of the minister, in the hope of pro- 
curing the protection of the crown. All, however, was in 
vain. It wiil hardly be believed, that Marmontel, who 
was then at the height of his reputation, was seized in 
the middle of Paris, and because he refused to betray his 
friend, was thrown into the Bastille. Nay, so implacable 
were his persecutors, that after his liberation from prison 
they, in the hope of reducing him to beggary, deprived 
him of the right of publishing the Mercure, upon which 
nearly the whole of his income depended. 

To the Abbe Morellet a somewhat similar circum- 
stance occurred. A miserable scribbler, named Palissot, 
had written a comedy ridiculing some of the ablest 
Frenchmen then living. To this Morellet replied by a 
pleasant little satire, in which he made a very harmless 
allusion to the Princess de Robeck, one of Palissot’ s 
patrons. She, amazed at such presumption, complained 
to the minister, who immediately ordered the abbe to be 
confined in the Bastille, where he remained for some 
months, although he had not only been guilty of no 
scandal, but had not even mentioned the name of the 
princess. 2®® 

The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his im- 
mense correspondence, and to the brilliancy of a conver- 
sation for which, even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and 
which he used to display with considerable effect at 
those celebrated dioners where, during a quarter of a 
century, Holbach assembled the most illustrious thinkers 
in France.^®® Besides this, he is the author of several 

Afmoim de Marmontel^ Milangea par Morellet, 

Tol. ii. pp. 143-176 ; and see vol. vol. ii. pp. 3-12 ; (Euvres de Vol- 
iii. pp. 30-46, 95, for the treat- taire, vol. liv. pp. 106, 111, 114, 
ment he afterwards received from 122, 183. 
the Sorbonne, because he advo- 2 ®® Marmontel {Mim. vol. ii. 
Gated religious toleration. See p. 313) says, *qui n’a connu 
also (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. liv. Diderot que dans ses Merits ne 
p. 268 ; and Letters of Eminent I’a point connu : ’ meaning that 
Persons addressed to Hume, pp. his works were inferior to his 
207,212,213. talk. His conversational powers 

Mim. de Morellet, vol. i. are noticed by Sogur, who dis- 
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works of interest, most of wliich are well known to the 
Btndents of French literature.^^i His independent spirit, 
and the reputation he obtained, earned for him a share 
in the general persecution. The first work he wrote 
was ordered to be publicly burned by the common 
hangman.^®* This, indeed, was the fate of nearly all 
the best literary productions of that timej and Diderot 
might esteem himself fortunate in merely losing his 
property, provided he saved himself from imprisonment. 
But, a few years later, he wrote another work, in which 
he said that people who are bom blind have some 
ideas different from those who are possessed of their 


eyesight. This assertion is 


liked him, and Georgel, who 
hated him. Sl^ur, Souvenirs^ 
vol. iii. p. 34 ; Georgel^ Minn, vol. 
ii. p. 246. Compare Forster's 
Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 69 ; 
Musset Fathay, Vic de Bousscau, 
vol. i. p. 95, vol. ii. 227 ; 
Mhmoires d^Epinay, voL ii. pp. 
73, 74, 88 ; Grimm, Corresp. vol. 
XV. pp. 79-90; Moretlct, Mem. 
vol. 1 . p. 28 ; VUlemain, Lit. au 
XVm Siecle, vol. i. p. 82. 

As to Holbach’s dinners, on 
which Madame de Genii s wrote 
a well-known libel, see Schlossers 
Eighteenth Century, vol.i. p. 166; 
Bwg. Univ. vol. xx. p. 462 ; 
Jesse's Sclwyn, vol. ii. p, 9 ; Wal- 
pole's Letters to Mann, vol. iv. 
p. 283 ; Gibbon's Miscellaneous 
Works, p. 73. 

It is also stated by the 
editor of his correspondence, that 
he wrote a great deal for authors, 
which they published under their 
name. Mlm. et Corresp. de 
Diderot, vol. iii. p. 102. 

afis Pensees Philo- 

sophiques, in 1740, his first 
original work ; the previous ones 
being translations from English. 
Biog. Univ. xi. 314. Duvemet 
VOL. II. 


by no means improbable, 


( Vie de Voltaire, p. 240) says, 
that he was imprisoned for wilt- 
ing it, but this I believe is a 
mistake ; at least I do not re- 
member to have met with the 
statemont elsewhere, aud Duver- 
net is frequently careless. 

Dugald Stewart, who has 
collected some importJint evidence 
on this subject, has confirmed 
several of the views put forward 
by Diderot. Philos, of the Mind, 
vol. iii. pp. 401 seq. ; comp. pp. 
57, 407, 435. Sinco then still 
greater attention has been paid 
to the education of the blind, and 
it has been remarked that ‘ it is 
an exceedingly diflSicult task to 
teach them to think accurately.* 
M. Alistcr's Essay on the Blind, 
in Jour, of Stat. Soc. vol. i. p. 
378 : see also Dr. Fowler, in 
Beport of Brit. Assoc, for 1847; 
Transac. of Sec. pp. 92, 93, and 
for 1848, p. 88. These passages 
unconsciously testify to the sa- 
gacity of Diderot ; and they also 
testify to the stupid ignorance of 
a governmont, which sought to 
put an end to such inquiries by 
punishing their author. 
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and it contains nothing by which any one need be 
startled. The men, however, who then governed France 
discovered in it some hidden danger. Wliether they 
suspected that the mention of blindness was an allusion 
to themselves, or whether they were merely instigated 
by the perversity of their temper, is imcertain ; at all 
events, the unfortunate Diderot, for having hazarded 
this opinion, was arrested, and without even the form 
of a trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes.^^o 
The natural results followed. The works of Diderot rose 
in popularity and he, burning with hatred against 
his persecutors, redoubled his efforts to overthrow those 
institutions, under shelter of which such monstrous 
tyranny could be safely practised. 

It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the 
incredible folly with whi<^h the rulers of France, by turn- 
ing every able man into a personal enemy, at length 
arrayed against the government all the intellect of the 
country, and made the Revolution a matter not of choice 
but of necessity. I will, however, as a fitting sequel to 
the preceding facts, give one instance of the way in 
which, to gratify the caprice of the higher classes, even 

Mem. et Corresp. de Diderot, quelque nn^-rite qui n'ait ^prouv/i 
vol. i. pp. 26-29 ; Mv^set Pathay, plus on moins les fureurs de la 
Vie de Eosseau, vol. i. p. 47, calomnie et de la persecution ?’ 

.276; Letter to cCArgefital etc. Grimm. Corresp. vol. v. p. 
in (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. Iviii. 451. This was written in 1767, 
p. 454 ; Lacretelle, Dix-huitUme and during more than forty years 
Sikcle^ vol. ii. p. 64. previously we find similar expres- 

A happy arrangement, by sions ; the earliest I have met 
which curiosity baffles despotism, with being in a letter to Thiriot, 
In 1767, an acute observer wrote, in 1723, in which Voltaire says 
*11 n’y a plus de livres qu’on {(Euvres, vol. Ivi. p. 94), ‘la s6- 
Imprime plusieurs fois, que les v6rit6 devient plus grande de jour 
livres condamnds. II faut au- en jour dans Tinquisition de la 
jouid’hui qu’un libraire prie les librairie.’ For other instances, 
magistrate de brfiler son livre see his letter to De Formont, pp. 
pour le faire vendre.*- Grimm, 423-425, also vol. Ivii. pp. 144, 
Corresp. vol. v. p. 498. To the 351, vol. Iviii. p. 222; his Lettres 
same effect, Mem. de Skgur, vol. inedites, vol. i. p. 647 ; Mtm. de 
i. pp. 16, 16 ; Mha.de Georgel, Diderot, vol. ii. p. 215; Letters 
vol. ii. p. 256. of Eminent Pcrsotis to Hume, 

Quel est aujourd’hui parmi pp. 14, 15. 
nous riiomme de lettres de 
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the most private affections of domestic life, could be 
publicly outraged. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, there was an actress on the French stage of 
the name of Chantilly. She, though beloved by Maurice 
de Saxe, preferred a more honourable attachment, and 
married Favart, the well-known writer of songs and 
of comic operas. Maurice, amazed at her^boldness, ap- 
plied for aid to the French crown. That he should 
have made such an application is sufficiently strange ; 
but the result of it is hardly to be paralleled except in 
some Eastern despotism. The government of France, 
on hearing the circumstance, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Favart to abandon 
his wife, and intrust her to the charge of Maurice, to 
whose embroces she was compelled to submit.®^® 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by 
which the blood of men is made to boil in their veins. 
Who can wonder that the greatest and noblest minds in 
France were filled with loathing at the government by 
whom such things ■»' ere done ? If we, notwithstanding 
the distance of time and country, are moved to indigiia^ 
tion by the mere mention of them, what must have 
been felt by those before whose eyes they actually 
occurred ? And when, to the horror they naturally 
inspired, there was added that apprehension of being 
the next victim which every one might personally feel ; 
when, moreover, we remember that the authors of these 
persecutions had none of the abilities by which even 
vice itself is sometimes ennobled ; — when we thus con- 
trast the poverty of their understandings with the great- 
ness pf their crimes, we, instead of being astonished 
that there was a revolution, by which all the machinery 

Part of this is related, rather im mari sa femme, et pour la 
inaccurately, in ScMosser's Kiyh- contraindro d’etre sa concubine ; 
teenth Century^ vol. hi. p. 483. et, chose remarquable, cette leitro 
The fullest accoimt is in irTimm^ de cachet fut accordie et ox6cu- 
Corresp. Lit. vol. viii. pp. 231- tee. Les deux 4poux pli^srent 
233 : ‘ Le grand Maurice, iiriti sous le ioug de la ndeessit^, et la 
d’une resistance qu’il n’avait petite Chantilly fut a la fois 
jamais eprouvee niillo part, eut femme de Favart et midtresse de 
la faiblesse de demnncler iino Maurice do Saxe.’ 
letti’e de cachet pour enleve 

K 2 
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of tlie state was swept away, should rather be amazed 
at that unexampled patience by which alone the revolu- 
tion was so long deferred. 

To me, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay of 
the Revolution is one of the most striking proofs history 
affords of the force of established habits, and of the 
tenacity with which the human mind clings to old asso- 
ciations. For, if ever there existed a government inhe- 
rently and radically bad, it was the government of France 
in the eighteenth century. If ever there existed a state 
of society likely, by its crying and accumulated evils, to 
madden men to desperation, France was in that state. 
The people, despised and enslaved, were sunk in abject 
poverty, and were curbed by laws of stringent cruelty, 
enforced with merciless barbarism. A supreme and 
irresponsible control was exercised over the whole 
country by the clergy, the nobles, and the crovm. The 
intellect of France was placed under the ban of a ruth- 
less proscription, its literature prohibited and burned, 
its authors plundered and imprisoned. Nor was there 
the least symptom that these evils were likely to be 
remedied. The upper classes, whose arrogance was 
increased by the long tenure of their power, only 
thought of present enjoyment : they took no heed of the 
future : they saw not that day of reckoning, the bitter- 
ness of which they were soon to experience. The 
people remained in slavery until the Revolution actually 
occurred ; while as to the literature, nearly every year 
witnessed some new effort to depiive it of that share of 
liberty which it still retained. Having, in 1764, issued 
a decree forbidding any work to bo published in which 
questions of government were discussed having, in 

‘ L’ Averdy was no sooner affairs, or government regulations 
named controller of finance than in general, under the penalty of 
he published a decree, in 1764 a breach of the police laws; by 
(arret du conseil)^ — which, ac- which the man was liable to be 
cording to the state of the then punished without defence, and 
existing constitution, had the not as was the case before the 
force of a law, — by which every law courts, where he might de- 
man was forbidden to print, or fend himself, and could only be 
cause to be printed, anything judged according to law.* Schlos- 
whatever upon administrative ser's Eighteenth Century^ vol. ii. 
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1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likelj to 
excite tbo public mind and having, moreover, de- 
nounced the same penalty of death against any one who 
attacked religion,^^® as also against any one who spoke 
of matters of finance — having taken these steps, the 
rulers of France, very shortly before their final fall, 
contemplated another measure still more compre- 
heqasive. It is, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine 
years before the Revolution, and when no power on 
earth could have saved the institutions of the country, 
the government was so ignorant of the real state of 
affairs, and so confident that it could quell the spirit 
which its own despotism had raised, that a proposal 
was made by an officer of the crown to do away with 
all the publishers, and not allow any books to be 
printed exce^Dt those wldch were issued from a press 
paid, appointed, and controlled by the executive magis- 
trate. This monstrous proposition, if carried into 
effect, would of course have invested the king, with all 
the influence which literature can command ; it would 
have been as fatal to the national intellect as the other 
measures were to national liberty ; and it would have 
consummated the ruin of France, either by reducing 
its greatest men to complete silence, or else by 

p. 1G6 ; see .'ilso Ml>m, dc Morel- 34. This, I suppose, is the same 
let, \ol. i. p. 141, vol ii. p. 75, edict as that mentioned bj M. 

‘ lui arret du conseil, qui defon- Amed^e Ken^e, in his continua- 
dait d’imprimor sur les matiiros tion of Sismondi^ Histoire des 
d'administration.’ Fran(;ais, vol. xxx. p. 247. 

‘ L’ordonnanco de 1767, ‘ II avait 6t6 d^fendu, sous 

ronduo souslo minist^re dii chan- peine de mort, aux ^crivains de 
cclicr Maupeoii, portait la peine parler de finances.’ Lavallee^ 
de mort contre tout auteur d cents Hist, des Frun^ais, vol. iii. p. 
tendant a emouvoir los esprits.’ 490. 

Cassagnac^ Causes de la lievolu- I'his was the suggestion of 

tion, vol. i. p. 313. the avocat-g6nri’al in 1780. See 

In April 1757, D’Alembert the pi-oposal. in his own words, 
writes from Paris, ‘ on vient do in Grimm, Correspond, vol. xi. 
publier une declaration qui in- pp. 143, 144. On the important 
fiige la peine de mort a tons coux functions of the avocats-gene- 
qui auront public des ecrits ten- raux in the eighteenth centuiy, 
dfints a attaquer la religion.* see a note in Letires dAguesseau^ 
Oeuvres de Voltaire, vol. liv. p. vol. i. p. 264. 
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degrading them into mere advocates of those opinions 
which the government might wish to propagate. 

For these are by no means to be considered as tri- 
fling matters/merely interesting to men of letters. In 
France- in the eighteenth century, literature was the 
laso resource of liberty. In England, if our great au- 
thors should prostitute their abilities by inculcating 
servile opinions, the danger would no doubt be con- 
siderable, because other parts of society might find 
it difiicult to escape the contagion. Still, before the 
corruption had spread, there would be time to stop 
its course, so long as we possessed those free political 
institutions, by the mere mention of which the gene- 
rous imagination of a bold people is easily fired. And 
although such institutions are the consequence, not 
the cause, of liberty, they do unquestionably react 
upon it, and from the force of habit they could for 
a wlide survive that from which they originally sprung. 
So long as a countiT- retains its political freedom, 
there will always remain associations by which, even 
in the midst of mental degradation, and out of the 
depths of the lowest superstition, the minds of men 
may be recalled to better things. But in France such 
associations had no existence. In France everything 
W'as for the governors and nothing for the govemed. 
There was neither free press, nor free parliament, 
nor free debates. There were no public meetings ; 
there was no popular suffrage ; there was no discus- 
sion on the hustings ; there was no habeas- corpus 
act ; there was no trial by jury. The voice of liberty, 
thus silenced in every department of the state, could 
only be heard in the appeals of those great men, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to re- 
sistance. Tliis is the point of view from which wo 
ought to estimate the character of those who are often 
accused of having wantonly disturbed the ancient 
fabric.27® They, as well as the people at large, were 

And we should also re- reproches d’avoir tout delimit, 
member what the circumstances adress^s uux philosophos du dix- 
were under which the accusation liuitieme si^cle, ont commence lo 
was first heard in France Les jour ou il s’est trouv4 en France 
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cruelly oppressed by the crow, the nobles, and tbe 
church ; and they used their abilities to retaliate the 
injury. There can be no doubt that this was the best 
course open to them. There can be no doubt that rebel- 
lion is the last remedy against tyranny, and that a de- 
spotic system should be encountered by a revolutionary 
liiegiture. The upper classes were to blame,* because they 
struck the first blow ; but we must by no means censure 
those great men, who, having defended themselves from 
aggression, eventually succeeded in smiting the govern- 
ment by whom the aggression was originally made. 

Without, however, stopping to vindicate their con- 
duct, we have now to consider what is much more iro- 
portant, namely, tho origin of that crusade against 
Cliristianity, m ^vhich, unhappily for France, they were 
compelled to embark, and the occurrence of which forms 
the third great antecedent of the French Revolution. 
A knowledge of the causes of this hostility against 
Christianity is essential to a right understanding of the 
philosophy of the e'ghteenth centurj^, and it will throAV 
some light on the general theory of ecclesiastical power. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary literature which eventually overturned all 
the institutions of France, was at first directed against 
those which were religious, rather than against those 
wliich were political. The great writers who rose into 
notice soon after the death of Louis XIV., exerted 
themselves against spiritual despotism ; Avhile the over- 
throw of secular despotism Avas left to their immediate 
successors. 2^0 This is not the course AAdnch would bo 

un goiivernement qui a voiilu re- the clnivc-h, aiul not against the 
tablir les ahus doiit les ^crivains state, ib not iced by many writers; 
de cette epoque avaient accelere some of wliom luwe also ob- 
la destruction.’ Co'mtCy Traiii' served, that soon after tho middle 
de JJyislatkm ^ vol. i. p. 72. of the reign of Louis XV. 

280 q'ljQ nature of this change, the ground began to bo shifted, 
and the circumstances under and a disposition was first shown 
which it happened, will bo exa- to utiuck political abuses. On 
mined in the Last chapter of the this remarkable fact, indicated 
present volume; but that the hy several authors, hut explained 
revolutionary moA’ement, while by none, compare Lacrctilh\ 
headed by Voltaire and his coad- XVIIl SieeJe^ vol. ii. p. 305; 
jiitors, was directed against Barrucl, Man. 2 ^our V Hut. du 
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pursued in a healthy state of society ; and there is no 
doubt, that to this peculiariiy the crimes and the lawless 
violence of tl\e French BeTolution are in no small degree 
to be ascribed. It is evident, that in the legitimate 
progress of a nation, political innovations should keep 
pace with religious innovations, so that the people may 
increase their liberty while they diminish their supersti- 
tion. In France, on the contrary, during nearly forty 
years, the church was attacked, and the government 
was spared. The consequence was, that the order and 
balance of the country were destroyed ; the minds of 
men became habituated to the most daring speculations, 
while their acts wore controlled by the most oppressive 
despotism ; and they felt themselves possessed of capa- 
cities which their rulers would not allow them to em- 
ploy. When, therefore, the French Revolution broke 
out, it was not a mere rising of ignorant slaves against 
educated masters, but it was a rising of men in whom 
the despair caused by slavery was quickened by the 
resources of advancing knowledge ; men who were in 
that frightful condition when the progress of intellect 
outstrips tho progress of liberty, and when a desire is 
felt, not only to remove a tyranny, but also to avenge 
an insult. 

There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe 
some of the most hideous peculiarities of the French 
Revolution. It, therefore, becomes a matter of great 
interest to inquire how it was, that while in England 
political freedom and religious scoptism have accom- 
panied and aided each other, there should, on the other 
hand, have taken place in France a vast movement, in 
which, during nearly forty years, the ablest men ne- 
glectedtho freedom, while they encouraged the scepticism, 
and diminished the power of the church, without in- 
creasing the liberties of the people. 

The first reason of this appears to be, the nature of 

Jacohinisme^ vol. i. p. xviii., vol. vk, Regne de Louis XVI, vol. iv. 
ii. p. 113; TocquevUle^ VAnden p. 397; Lamartine^ Hist, dcs 
Regime^ Alison' s Europe^ Girondins^ vol. i. p. 183; 

vol. i. p. 16o, vol. xiv. p. 286; (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. lx. p- 
Mem, de Rivarol, p. 35 ; Sovla~ 307i vol. Ixvi. p. 34, 
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those ideas out of whicli the French had long constructed 
the traditions of their glory. A train of circumstances 
which, when treating of the protective spirit, I at- 
tempted to indicate, had secured to the French kings an 
authority which, by making all classes subordinate to 
the crown, flattered the popular vanity. 2 ® i Hence it 
was, that in France the feelings of loyalty Worked into 
the 3htional mind deeper than in any other country of 
Europe, Spain alone excepted. The difference be- 
tween this spirit and that observable in England has 
been already noticed, and may be still further illustrated 
by the different ways in which the two nations have 
dealt with the posthumous reputation of their sove- 
reigns. With the exception of Alfred, who is sometimes 
called the we in England have not sufficiently 

loved any of our princes to bestow upon them titles 
expressive of personal admiration. But the French 
have decorated their kings with every variety of pane- 
g}Tic. Thus, to take only a single name, one king is 
Louis the Mild, another ib Louis the Saint, another is 
Louis the Just, another is Louis the Great, and the 
most hopelessly vicious of all was called Louis the 
Beloved. 

These are facts which, insignificant as they seem, 
form most important materials for real history, since 

See some striking remarks tions in Ticknor's Hist, of Span^ 
in M. Tocque\nllo’s great work, 7sh Litrraturr, vol. i. pp. 95, 96, 
De la Bemocratie, vol. i. p. 5; 133, vol. lii. pp. 191-193. 

which slionld be compared with Our admiration of Alfred 

the observation of Horace Wal- is greatly increased by the fact, 
pole, who was well acquainted that we know very little about 
with French society, and who him. The principal authority 
says, happily enough, tliat the referred to for his reign is Asser, 
TT’cnch ‘ love themselves in their ■whoso work, there is reason to 
kings.’ Walpole's Mem, of believe, is not genuine. See the 
George III, vol. ii. p. 240. arguments in Wright's Biog. 

Not only the political his- Brit. Lit. vol. i. pp. 408-412. 
tory of Spain, but also its lilera- It moreover appears, that some 
ture, contains melancholy evi- of the institutions popularly as- 
dence of the extraordinary loyalty cribed to him, existed before his 
of the Spaniards, and of the in- time. Kemble's Saxons in Eng* 
jurious results produced by it. land, vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 

See, on this, some useful reflec- 
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they are unequivocal symptoms of the state of the 
country in which they exist.*®* Their relation to the 
subject befyre us is obvious. For, by them, and by the 
cii'cumstances from which they sprung, an intimate and 
hereditary association was engendered in the minds of 
Frenchmen, between the glory of their nation and tho 
personal reputation of their sovereign. The consequence 
was, that the political conduct of the rulers of France 
was protected against censure by a fence far more im- 
passable than any that could be erected by the most 
stringent laws. It was protected by those prejudices 
which each generation bequeathed to its successor. It 


was protected by that 
round the oldest monarchy 


The French writere, under 
tho old regime, constantly boast 
that loyalty "was the characteris- 
tic of their nation, and taunt the 
English with their opposite and 
insubordinate spirit. ‘II n’est 
pas ici question des Franc^ois, 
qui se sont toiyours distingu^s 
des autres nations par leur amour 
pour leurs rois.’ Le Blanc^ Let- 
tres dun Fran^^ois^ vol. iii. p. 
523. ‘ The English do not love 

their sovereigns as much as could 
be desired.’ Sorbikrds Voyage 
to England^ p. 58. ‘Le respect 
de la majesty royale, caract^re 
distinctif des Fran 9 ais.* Mhn, de 
Montbareyy vol. ii. p. 54. ‘L’a- 

inour et la fidelit6 qiie les Fran- 
(^ais ont naturellement pour leurs 
princes.’ Mem. de MoitevUle^ 
vol. ii. p. 3. ‘Les Fran<;aia, 
qui aiment lours princes.’ I)e 
ThoUt Hist. vol. iii. p. 

381 ; and see voL ' xi. p. 729. 
For further evidence, see Sidly, 
(Economies^ vol. iv. p. 346 ; 
teU, Divers Etats, vol. vii. p. 
106 ; 8bgur, MemoireSt vol. i. p. 
32 ; Lamartine^ Hist, des Giron- 
dins, vol. iv. p. 68. 


3 which time had thrown 
in Europe.*®* And abovo 


Now, contrast with all this the 
sentiments contained in one of 
tho most celebrated histories in 
tho English language : ‘ There is 
not any one thing more certain 
and more evident, than that 
princes are made for tho people, 
and not the people for them ; 
and perhaps there is no nation 
under heaven that is more en- 
tirely possessed with this notion 
of princes than the English na- 
tion is in this age ; so that the,>- 
will soon be uneasy to a prince 
who docs not govern himself by 
this maxim, and in time grow 
very unkind to him.’ Burnet s 
History of his Own Time^ vol. vi. 
p. 223. This manly and whole- 
some passage was written while 
the French wore licking the dust 
from the feet of IjOuis XIV. 

285 ‘ La race des rois la plus 
ancionne.’ Mhn. de Genlis, vol. 
ix. p. 281. ‘ Nos rois, issus do 

la plus grande race du monde, et 
devant qui les C^sars, et la plus 
grande partie des princes qui 
jadis ont command^ tant de na- 
tions, ne sont quo des roturiers.’ 
Mem. de Motteville, vol. ii. p. 
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all, it was protected by that miserable national vaniiy, 
which made men submit to taxation and to slavery, in 
order that foreign princes might be dazzled by the 
splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries inti- 
midated by the greatness of his victories. 

The upshot of all this was, that when, early in the 
eighteenth century, the intellect of France began to be 
roused into action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the 
monarchy never occurred even to the boldest thinker. 
But, under the protection of the crown, there had grown 
up Another institution, about which less delicacy was 
felt. The clergy, who for so long a period had been 
allowed to oppress the consciences of men, were not 
sheltered by those national associations which sur- 
rounded the pun- Oil of the sovereign ; nor had any of 
them, with the single exception of Bossuet, done much 
to increase the general reputation of France. Indeed, 
the French church, though during the reign of Louis 
XIV. it possessed immense authority, had always ex- 
orcised it in subord iiiatiun to the crown, at whose 
bidding it had not feared to oppose even the pope him- 
self ‘286 jf therefore, natural, that in France the 
cccUisiastical power should be attacked before the tem- 
poral power ; because, wliile it was as despotic, it was 
less influential, and because it was unprotected by those 
popular traditions which form the principal support of 
every ancient institution. 

These considerations are sufficient to explain why it 
was that, in this respect, the French and English intel- 
lects adopted courses so entirely diflerent. In England, 
the minds of men, being less hampered with the pre- 
judices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have been able at 

417. And a Vouotijin ambassji- dvs licvolitLions, vol ii. p. 16, 
dor, in tho sixteenth century, M. Kaiike {Die Pixpstc, a’oI. ii. p. 
says, that France is ‘ il regno pm 257) ascribes this to the circum- 
antico d’ ogn’ altro che sia in stances attending the apostasy of 
essere al presente.’ lidat. dcs TTenry IV. ; but tho cause lies 
Amhassad, vol. i. p. 470. Com- much doopor, being connected 
pare Boidlicr, Maison Militaire with that triumph of the secular 
dcs Rois de France^ p. 360. interests over the Spiritual, of 

2®* Capefiguds Louis XIV ^ vol. w'hich the policy of Henry IV. 
i. pp. 204, 301 ; Koch^ Tableau was itself a consequence. 
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each successive step in the great progress to direct their 
doubts and inquiries on politics as well as on religion ; 
and thus establishing their freedom as they dimmished 
their superstition, they have maintained the balance of 
the national intellect, without allowing to either of its 
divisions an excessive preponderance. But in France 
the admiration for royalty had become so great, that 
this balance was disturbed ; the inquiries of men not 
daring to settle on politics, were fixed on religion, and 
gave rise to the singular phenomenon of a rich and 
powerfiil literature, in which unanimous hostility to the 
church was unaccompanied by a single voice against the 
enormous abuses of the state. 

There was likewise another circumstance which in- 
creased this peculiar tendency. During the reign of 
Louis XIV. the personal character of the hierarchy had 
done much to secure their dominion. All the leaders 
of the church were men of virtue, and many were men 
of ability. Their conduct, tyrannical as it was, seems 
to have been conscientious ; and the evils which it pro- 
duced are merely to be ascribed to the gross impolicy of 
entrusting epclesiastics with power. But after the 
death of Louis XIV. a great change took place. The 
Clergy, from causes which it would be tedious to in- 
vestigate, became extremely dissolute, and often very 
ignorant. This made their tyranny more oppressive, 
because to submit to it was more disgraceful. The 
great abilities and unblemished morals of men like 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdalouc, Flechicr, and Mascaron, 
diminished in some degree the ignominy which is 
always connected with blind obedience. But when they 
were succeeded by such bishops and cardinals as Dubois, 
Lafiteau, Tencin, and others who flourished under the 
regency, it became difficult to respect the heads of the 
church, tainted as they were with open and notorious 
depravity.®®^ At the same time that there occurred 

LavalUe, Hist, des FrangaiSj Mkrioires^yol. ii. pp. 42, 43, 154, 
Flassan^ Hist, de 155, 223, 224. What was, if 
la Diplomatic^ vol. v. p. 3 ; possible, still more scandalous, 
TocqucvUle^ Bkgne de Louis XV, was, that in 1723 the assembly 
rol. i. pp. 35, 347 ; Duclos, of the clergy elected as their 
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this unfavourable change among the ecclesiastical rulers, 
there also occurred that immense reaction of which I 
have endeavoured to trace the early workings. It was 
therefore, at the very moment when the spirit of inquiry 
became stronger that the character of the Clergy became 
more contemptible.^®® The great writers who were now 
rising in France, were moved to indignation when they 
saW^that those who usurped unlimited power over 
consciences had themselves no consciences at all. It is 
evident, that every argument which they borrowed from 
England against ecclesiastical power, would gain addi- 
tional force when directed against men whoso personal 
unfitness was universally acknowledged. 2®® 

Such was the position of the rival parties, when, 
almost immedintedy after the death of Louis XIV., there 
began that great struggle between authority and reason, 
which is still unfinished, although in the present state 
of knowledge its result is no longer doubtful. On the 
oue side tlierewas a compact and numerous priesthood, 
supported by the pr .sci iption of centuries find by the 
authority of the crown. On the other side there was a 
small body of men, without rank, without wealth, and 
as yet without reputation, but animated by a love of 
liberty, and by a just confidence in their own abilities. 

president, unanimously (‘d’uno lio hoing the last French Lishop 
voix unanime’), the infamous who was remarkable for virtue 
Dubois, the most notoriously im- as well as for ability, 
moral man of his time. Vuclos^ V'^oltairo says of the Eng- 

Mhn. vol. ii. p. 262. lish, ‘ quand ils apprennent qu’en 

On this decline of the France de jeunes gens connus 
French clergy, see VUhmain, par lours debauches, et 61oves k 
XVJ1I‘ Siecle, vol. iii. pp. 178, la pr^lature par dos intrigues de 
179: Cousin^ Hist. delaPhdos. femmes, font publiquement 
II® B^rie, vol. i. p. 301. Tocqve^ I’amour, s’^gaiont a composer des 
vUle {lihgne de Lonis XV, vol. chansons teudres, donnent tons 
i. pp. 35-38, 366) says, ‘ le le.s jours des soupers d<^licats et 
clorge prechait uno morale qu’il longs, et de la vont implorer los 
compromettait par sa conduite ; ’ lumi^ires du Saint-Esprit, et se 
a noticeable remark, when made nomment hardinient los suc- 
by an opponent of the sceptical cesseures des npotres ils remer- 
philosophy, like the elder M. ciont Dion d'etre protestants.’ 
Tocquovillo. Among this profli- LettressKr Ics Avghiis, in Gl^uvris, 
gate crow, Massillon stood alone ; vol. xxvi. j). 29. 
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Unfortunately, they at the very outset committed a 
serious error. In attacking the clergy, they lost their 
respect for religion. In their determination to weaken 
ecclesiastic^ power, they attempted to undermine the 
foundations of Christianity. This is deeply to be re- 
gretted for their own sake, as well as for its ultimate 
effects in France ; but it must not be imputed to them 
as a crime, since it was forced on them by the exigencies 
of their position. They saw the frightful evils which 
their country was suffering from the institution of 
priesthood as it then existed ; and yet they were told 
that the preservation of that institution in its actual 
form was essential to the very being of Christianity. 
TJiey had always been taught that the interests of the 
clergy were identical with the interests of religion ; how 
then could they avoid including both clergy and religion 
in the same hostility ? The alternative was cruel ; but 
it was one from which, in common honesty, they had no 
escape. We, judging these things by another standard, 
possess a measure which they could not possibly have. 
We should not now commit such an error, because wo 
know that there is no connexion between any one par- 
ticular form of priesthood and the interests of Christi- 
anity. We know that the clergy are made for the 
people, and not the people for the clergy. We know 
that all questions of church government are matters, 
not of religion, but of policy, and should be settled, not 
according to traditional dogmas, but according to large 
views of general expediency. It is because these pro- 
positions are now admitted by all enlightened men, 
that in our country the truths of religion are rarely 
attacked except by superficial thinkers. If, for instance, 
we were to find that the existence of our bishops, with 
thfcir privileges and their wealth, is unfavourable to the 
progress of society, we should not on that account feel 
enmity against Christianity ; because we should re- 
member that episcopacy is its accident, and not its 
essential, and that we could do away with the institution 
and yet retain the religion. In the same way, if we 
should ever find, what was formerly found in France, 
that the clergy were tyrannical, this would excite in ua 
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an opposition, not to Christianity, but merely to the ex- 
ternal form which Christianity assumed. So long as 
our clergy confine themselves to tho beneficent duties of 
their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, 
cither bodily or mental, so long will we respect them 
as the ministers of peace and of charity. But if they 
should ever again entrench on the rights of the laity, — 
if the^ should over again interfere with an authoritative 
voice in the government of the state, — it will then be 
for the people to inquire, whether the time has not come 
to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical constitution of 
the country. This, therefore, is the manner in which 
we now view these things. What we think of the 
clergy will depend upon themselves ; but will have no 
connection with what we think of Christianity. Wo 
look on the clergy as a body of men who, notwith- 
standing their disposition to intolerance, and notwith- 
standing a certain narrowness incidental to their 
profession, do undoubtedly form part of a vast and 
noble institution, by ’ . hich tho manners of men have 
been softened, their sufferings assuaged, their distresses 
relieved. As long as this institution performs its func- 
tions, we are well content to let it stand. If, however, 
it should be out of repair, or if it should be found in- 
adequate to the shifting circumstances of an advancing 
society, we retain both tho power and the right of 
remedying its faults ; we may, if need be, remove some 
of its parts ; but we would not, we dare not, tamper 
with those great religious truths which are altogether 
independent of it ; truths which comfort the mind of 
man, raise him above the instincts of the hour, and in- 
fuse into him those lofty aspu*ations which, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and the 
symptom of a future life. 

Unfortunately, this was not tho way in which these 
matters were considered in Franco. The government 
of that country, by investing tho clergy with great 
immunities, by treating them as if there were something 
sacred about their persons, and by punishing as heresy 
•the attacks which were made on them, had established 
in the national mind an indissoluble connexion between 
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their interests and the interests of Christianiiy. The 
consequence was, that when the struggle began, the 
ministers of religion, and religion itself, were both 
assailed with equal zeal. The ridicule, and even the 
abuse, heaped on the clergy, will surprise no one who is 
acquainted with the provocation that had been received. 
And although, in the indiscriminate onslaught which 
soon followed, Christianity was, for a time, subjected to 
a fate which ought to have been reserved for those who 
called themselves her ministers ; this, while it moves us 
to regret, ought by no means to excite our astonishment. 
The destruction of Christianity in France was the neces- 
sary result of those opinions which bound up the destiny 
of the national priesthood with the destiny of the 
national religion. If both were connected by the same 
origin, both should fall in the same ruin. If that which 
is the tree of life, were, in reality, so corrupt that it 
could only bear poisonous fruits, then it availed little to 
lop off the boughs and cut down the branches ; but it 
were better, by one mighty effort, to root it up fi'om 
the ground, and secure the health of society by stopping 
the very source of the contagion. 

These are reflections which must make us pause be- 
fore wo censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth 
century. So perverted, however, are the reasonings 
to which sdme minds are accustomed, that those who 
judge them most uncharitably are precisely those whose 
conduct forms their best excuse. Such are the men 
who, by putting forth the most extravagant claims 
in favour of the clergy, are seeking to establish the 
principle, by the operation of which the clergy were 
destroyed. Their scheme for restoring the old system 
of ecclesiastical authority depends on the supposition 
of its divine origin: a supposition which, if insepar- 
able from Christianity, will at once justify the in- 
fidelity which they hotly attack. The increase of the 
power of the clergy is incompatible with the interests 
of civilization. If, therefore, any religion adopts as its 
creed the necessity of such an increase, it becomes the 
bounden duty of every friend to humanity to do his 
utmost, either to destroy the creed, or failing in that, 
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to overturn the religion. If pretensions of this sort are 
on essential part of Christianity, it behoves us at once 
to make our choice; since the only option can be, 
between abjuring our faith or sacrificing our liberfy. 
Fortunately, we are not driven to so hard a strait ; and 
we know that these claims are as false in theory, as 
they would be pernicious in practice. It is, indeed, 
ce^ain, that if they were put into execution, the clergy, 
though they might enjoy a momentary triumph, would 
liave consummated their own ruin, by preparing the 
way among us for scenes as disastrous as those which 
occurred in France. 

The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great 
Fi cnch writers, was the natural consequence of the 
development of their age. Never was there a more 
striking illustration of the social law already noticed, 
tliat, if government will allow religious scepticism to 
j'uii its course, it will issue in great things, and will 
hasten the march of civilization ; but that, if an attempt 
is made to put it dr ^vn with a strong hand, it may, no 
doubt, be repressed for a time, but eventually will rise 
with such force as to endanger the foundation of 
society. In England, we adopted the first of these 
(M)urses ; in France, they adopted the second. In 
England, men were allowed to exercise their own 
judgment on the most sacred subjects ; and, as soon as 
tlie diminution of their credulity had made them set 
bounds to the power of the clergy, toleration imme- 
tliatcly followed, and the national prosperity has never 
betni disturbed. In France, the authority of the clergy 
was increased by a superstitious king; faith usurped 
the place of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed 
to be hcai’d, and the spirit of inquiry >vas stifled, until 
tlie country fell to the brink of ruin. If Louis XIV. 
liad not interfered with the natural progress, France, 
like England, would have continued to advance. After 
liis death, it "was, indeed, too late to save the clergy, 
ag«ainst -whom all the intellect of the nation w^as 
soon arrayed. But the force of the storm might still 
luive been broken, if the government of Louis XV. 
had conciliated what it was impossible to resist ; and, 

VOL. ir. s 
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instead of madly attempting to restrain opinions by laws,, 
had altered the laws to suit the opinions. If the rulers 
of France, ii^stead of exerting themselves to silence the 
national literature, had 3rielded to its suggestions, and 
had receded before the pressure of advancing know- 
ledge, the fatal collision would have been avoided ; 
because the passions which caused the colhsion would 
have been appeased. In such case, the church would 
have fallen somewhat earlier ; but the state itself would 
have been saved. In such case, France would, in all 
probability, have secured her liberties, without in- 
creasing her crimes ; and that great country, which, 
from her position and resources, ought to be the pattern 
of European civilization, might have escaped the ordeal 
of those terrible atrocities, through which she was com- 
pelled to pass, and from the effects of which she has 
not yet recovered. 

It must, I think, be admitted that, during, at all 
events, the first half of the reign of Louis XV., it was 
possible, by timely concessions, still to preserve the 
political institutions of France. Reforms there must 
have been ; and reforms too of a large and uncompro- 
mising character. So far, however, as I am able to 
understand the real history of that period, I make no 
doubt that, i^ these had been granted in a frank and 
ungrudging spint, everything could have been retained 
necessary for the only two objects at which government 
ought to aim, namely, the preservation of order, and 
the prevention of crime. But, by the middle of tJio 
reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, immediately after- 
wards, the state of affairs began to alter ; and, in the 
course of a few years, the spirit of Franco became so 
democratic, that it was impossible even to delay a 
revolution, which, in the preceding generation, raiglit 
have been altogether averted. This remarkable change 
is connected witfi that other change already noticed, by 
virtue of which, the French intellect began, about the 
same period, to direct its hostility against the state, 
rather than, as heretofore, against the church. As soon 
as this, which may be called the second epoch of the 
eighteenth century, had been fairly entered, the move- 
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naeiit became irresistible. Event after event followed 
each other in rapid succession ; each one linked to its 
antecedent, and the whole forming a tendency im- 
possible to withstand. It was in vain that the govern- 
ment, yielding some points of real importance, adopted 
measures by which the church was controlled, the 
powte* of the clergy diminished, and even the order of 
the Jesuits suppressed. It was in vain that the crown 
now called to its councils, for the first time, men im- 
bued with the spirit of reform ; men, like Turgot and 
Ncckcr, whose wise and liberal proposals would, in 
calmer days, have stilled the agitation of the popular 
niind. It was in vain that promises were made to 
equalize the to redress some of the most crying 

iL^rievances, to repeal some of the most obnoxious laws. 
It was even in vain that the states-general were sum- 
moned ; and that thus, after the lapse of a hundred 
and seventy years, the people were again admitted to 
take part in the manFgement of their own affairs. All 
these things were in vain ; because the time for trcaiy 
had gone by, and the time for battle had come. The 
most liberal concessions that could possibly have been 
devised would have failed to avert that deadly struggle, 
which the course of preceding events made inevitable. 
For the measure of that ago was now full. The upper 
classes, intoxicated by the long possession of power, had 
provoked the crisis ; and it was needful that they should 
abide the issue. There was no tinie for merc}'^ ; there 
was no pause, no compassion, no sympathy, 'llie only 
question that remained w'as, to sec whether thej’" who 
liad raised the storm could ride the whirlwind; or, 
whether it was not rather likely that they should be the 
first victims of that frightful hurricane, in which, for a 
moment, laws, religion, morals, all perished, the lowest 
vestiges of humanity were effaced, and the civilization 
of France not only submerged , but, as it then appeared, 
irretrievably ruined. 

To ascertain the successive changes of this, the se- 
.cond epoch of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking 
full of difficulty ; not only on account of the rapidity 
with which the events occurred, but also on account of 

s 2 
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iheir extreme complication, and of tlie way in wliicb 
they acted and reacted upon each other. The materials, 
however, fo# such an inquiry are very numerous ; and, 
as they consist of evidence supplied by all classes and 
all interests, it has appeared to me possible to recon- 
struct the history of that time, according to the only 
manner in which history deserves to be studied ; that 
is to say, according to the order of its social and in- 
tellectual development. In the seventh chapter of 
the present volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace 
the antecedents of the French Revolution during that 
remarkable period, in which the hostility of men, 
slackening in regard to the abuses of the church, was, 
for the first time, turned against the abuses of the 
state. But, before entering into this, which may be 
distinguished as the political epoch of the eighteenth 
century, it will be necessary, according to the plan 
which I have sketched, to examine the changes that oc- 
curred in the method of writing history, and to indicate 
the way in which those changes were affected by the 
tendencies of the earlier, or, as it may be termed, the 
ecclesiastical epoch. In this manner, we shall the more 
easily understand the activity of that prodigious move- 
ment which led to the French Revolution; because we 
shall see thatit not only affected the opinions of men in re- 
gard to what was passing under their eyes, but that it also 
biased their speculative views in regard to the events 
of preceding ages ; and thus gave rise to that new 
school of historical literature, the formation of which 
is by no means the least of the many benefits which wo 
owe to the great thinkers of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

STAtB OF HISTOBICAIi LITERATURE IN FRANCE FROM TUB END OP 
THE SIXTEENTH TO TUB END OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

It may be easily supposed, that those vast movements 
in the intellect ‘)f I^nnce, which I have just traced, 
could not fail to produce a great change in the method 
of writing history. That bold spirit with which men 
were beginning to estimate the transactions of their 
own time, was sure to influence their opinions respecting 
those of a former af o. In this, as in every branch ^ 
knowledge, the first innovation consisted in recognizing 
the necessity of doubting what had hitherto been be- 
lieved ; and this feeling, . when once established, went 
on increasing, destroying at each step some of those 
monstrous absurdities by which, as we have seen, even 
the best histories were disfigured. The germs of the 
reform may be discerned in the fourteenth century, 
though the reform itself did not begin until late in the 
sixteenth century. During the seventeenth century, it 
advanced somewhat slowly ; but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it received a sudden accession of strength, and, 
in France in particular, it was hastened by that fearless 
and inquisitive spirit which characterized the age, and 
which, purging history of innumerable follies, raised its 
standard, and conferred on it a dignity hitherto un- 
known. The rise of historical scepticism, and the extent 
to which it spread, do indeed form such curious features 
in the annalB of iiie European intellect, as to make it 
surprising that no one should have attempted to examino 
. a movement to which a great department of modem 
literature owes its most valuable peculiarities. In the 
present chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so fiar 
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as Erance is concerned ; and I shall endeavour to mark 
the different steps by which the progress was effected, 
in order that, by knowing the circumstances most 
favourable to the study of history, we may with the 
greater ease inquire into the probability of its future 
improvement. 

There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary 
consideration well worthy of notice. This is, that men 
seem always to have begun to doubt in matters of re- 
ligion, before they ventured to do so in matters of his- 
tory. It might have been expected that the reproaches, 
and, in a superstitious age, the dangers, to which heresy 
is exposed, would have intimidated inquirers, and would 
have induced them to prefer the safer path of directing 
their scepticism upon questions of literary speculation. 
Such, however, is by no means the course which the 
human mind has adopted. In an early stage of society, 
when the clergy had universal influence, a belief in the 
unpardonable criminalily of religious error is so deeply 
rooted, that it engrosses the attention of all ; it forces 
every one who thmks, to concentrate upon theology his 
reflections and his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for 
topics which are conceived to be of inferior importance.^ 
Hence, during many centuries, the subtlest intellects 
-of Europe exhausted their strength on the rights and 
dogmas of Christianity ; and while upon these matters 
they often showed the greatest ability, they, upon other 
subjects, and especially upon history, displayed that in- 
fantine credulity, of which I have ^eady given several 
examples. 


^ See eome veiy just reniarks 
in WheweHTs FTiUos. of the Indue, 
SaieTiceSy vol. ii. p. 143. In 
Neandet^s Hist, of the Churchy 
v6I. iv. 41, 128,%ereaTe two 
curious illustntionB of the uni- 
versal interest which theological 
discussions once inspired in 
Europe ; and on the former sub- 
aerrience of philosophy to theo- 
log 7 , compare HamUtorCa ins’- 
ousaiona on Philoaophy^ p. 19T. 


But no one has treated this 
subject so ably as M. Auguste 
Comte, in his great work, Phi- 
losophie Positive, The service 
which the metaphysicians ren- 
dered to the church b^ their de- 
velopment of the doctrine of tran- 
Bubstantiation {Blanco White's 
Evidence against Catholicism, pp. 
256-258) is a striking instance 
of this subordination of the 
intellect to ecdesiastical dogmas, 
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But when, in the progress of society, its theological 
element begins to decay, the ardour with which reli- 
gious disputes were once conducted becomes sensibly 
weakened. The most advanced intellects are the first 
to feel the growing indifierence, and, therefore, they are 
also the first to scrutinize real events with that inquisi- 
tivfl eye which their predecessors had reserved for reli- 
gious speculations. This is a great turning-point in the 
liistory of every civilized nation. From this moment 
theological heresies become less frequent,® and literary 
heresies become more common. From this moment the 
spirit of inquiry and of doubt fastens itself upon every 
depai^tment of knowledge, and begins that great career 
of conquest, i?i which by every succeeding discovery the 
power and dignity of man are increased, while at the 
same time most of his opinions are disturbed, and many 
of them are destroyed : until, in the march of this vast 
but noiseless revolution, the stream of tradition is, as it 
were, interrupted, the irdiuence of ancient authority is 
subverted, and the human mind, waxing in strength, 
learns to rely upon its own resources, and to throw off 
incumbrances by which the freedom of its movements 
had long been impaired. 

The application of these remarks to the history of 
Franco, will enable us to explain some interesting phe- 
nomena in the literature of that country. During the 
whole of the Middle Ages, and I may say till the end of 
the sixteenth century, France, though feitao in annalists 
and chroniclers, had not produced a single historian, 
because she had not produced a single man who pre- 
sumed to doubt what was generally believed. Indeed, 

- 3VI. Tocqiicvillo Bays, what I content i.o confine their innovn- 
am inclined to think is true, that tions to other fields of thought, 
an increasing spirit of equality If St. Augustin had lived in the 
lessons the disposition to form seventeenth ccntuiy, he would 
new religious creeds. Democratic have reformed or created thephy- 
cn Amerique, vol. iv. pp. 16, 17. sieal sciences. If Sir Isajic Newton 
At all events, it is certain that liad lived in the fourth century, 
increasing knowledge has this ho would have organized a now 
effect; for those great men whoso sect, and have troubled the 
turn of mind would formerly church with his originality. 

.have made them heretics, are now 
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until the publication of Du Haillan's history of the kings 
of France, no one had even attempted a critical digest 
of the materials which were known to be extant. This 
work appeared in 1576 and the author, at the conclu- 
sion of his labours, could not disguise the pride which lie 
felt at having accomplished so great an undertakings In 
his dedication to the king he says, * I am, sire, the first of 
all the French who have written the history of France, 
and, in a polite language, shown the grandeur and dig- 
nity of our kings ; for before there was nothing but the 
old rubbish of chronicles which spoke of them.’ He 
adds in the preface: ‘Only I will say, without pre- 
sumption and boasting, that I have done a thing which 
had not been done before, or seen by any of our nation, 
and have given to the history of France a di*css it never 
appeared in before.*^ Nor were these the idle boasts of 
an obscure man. His work went through numerous 
editions ; was translated into Latin, and was reprinted 
in foreign countries. He himself was looked upon as 
one of the glories of the French nation, and was re- 
warded by the favour of the king, who conferred on 
him the office of secretary of finance.® From his work, 
we may, therefore, gain some notion of what was thou 
the received standard of historical literature ; and with 
this view, it is natural to inquire what the materials 
were which he chiefly employed. About sixty years 
earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had published 
a gossiping compilation on the * Actions of the French.’® 

Z7wiv. Tol. xix. pp. 315, 7?/c>y. Univ. vol. xiii. p. 119. 
316; where it is said, ‘I’ouvrage Compare, respecting the author, 
de JDu Haillan est romarquable Mhzhray^ Hist, de Frarice, vol. ii. 
en ce quo e’est le premier corps p. 363, with Audi^ier^ VOriginc 
d’histoire de France qui ait paru des Francois, vol. li. p. 118, who 
dans notre langue.’ Seo also complains of his opinion about 
JDadsTy Eapport sur hs Progrhs Clovis, ‘quoyqu’ilfasse profession 
deVERstoiref p. 170; and Hes de rolever la gloire des Franvois.’ 
BeauXjBlstorietteSy'vol.-SL.'g.l^b, Even the superficial Boulain- 
^ BayZf, article note L. villiers (Hist, de VAncun Gou- 

® Merewre Frangois, in BaylSt vemement, vol. ii. p. 1 66) con- 
artide Hainan^ note D. teraptuously notices * les r«^-to- 

* De Debus gestis Francorim, riciens posh^rieurs, tels quo Paul 
which appeared about 1516. Emile.’ 
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This book, which is of extravagant fa^bles, was taken 
by Du Haillan as the basis of his famous history of the 
l^gs of France ; and from it he unhesitatingly copies 
those idle stories which Emilius loved to relate. This 
will give us some idea of the credulity of a writer, who 
was reckoned by his contemporaries to be, beyond all 
coniparison, the greatest historian France had produced. 
But this is not all. Du Haillan, not content with bor- 
rowing from his predecessor everything that was most 
incredible, gratifies his passion for the marvellous by 
some circumstances of his own invention. He begins 
his history with a long account of a council which, he 
says, was held by the celebrated Pharamond, in order 
to determine whether the French should be governed 
by a monarchy or by an aristocracy. It is, indeed, 
doubtful if any such person as Pharamond ever existed ; 
and it is certain that, if he did exist, all the materials 
had long perished from which an opinion could be formed 
respecting him.^ Du Haillan, regardless of these 

little difficulties, gives us the fullest information touch- 
ing the great chieftain ; and, as if determined to tax 
to the utmost the credulity of his readers, mentions, as 
members of the council of Pharamond, two persons, 
Charamond and Quadrek, whose very names are invented 
by the historian.® 

^Compare Sismondi, Hist, dcs ‘Pharamond, qni scion nos his- 
Fran^ais, vol. i. pp. 176, 177, toriens a porte le premier la 
with Montlosicr, Monarchic couronne dos hViin^ois.’ De Thou^ 
Frangaisc, vol. i. pp. 43, 44. Hist. Univ. vol. x. p. 530. See a 
Philippo de Comines, though singular passage on Pharamond 
superior to Sismondi and Mont- in Mem, de Diijdessis Momay^ 
losier in point of ability, lived vol. ii. p. 405. 
in the middle ages, and therefore ® Sorel {La Bihliotheqite Fran- 
had no idea of doubting, but goise^ Paris, 1667, p. 373) says 
simply says, ‘ Pharamond fut of Du Haillan, * On lui pout 
esleu roy, I’an 420, et regna dix reprocher d’ avoir donnS uii 
ans, Mem. de Comines^ li\Te viii. commencement fabuleux tL son 
chap, xxvii. vol. iii. p. 232. But liistoire, qui ost entiferoment de 
De Thou, coming a hundred son invention, ayant fait tenir 
years after Comines, evidently unconseil entre Pharamond etses 
suspected that it was not all plus fidellos conseillers, pour 
quite right, and therefore puts s 9 auoir si ayant la puissance en 
it on the authority of others. Inain il deuoit r^duire les Fran- 
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Sudbi was the state of lustorical literature in Francis 
early in the reign of Henry m. A great change was, 
however, at lofeoiA The remarkable inteUectnal progress 
made by the Frendi towards the dose of the sixteenth 
eentury was, as I have shown, preceded by that scep- 
tLcism which appears to be its necessary precursor. 
The spirit of donbt, which had begun with religion, was 
communicated to literatore. The impulse was imme- 
diately felt in every department of knowledge, and now 
it was that history first emerged from a debasement 
in which it had for centuries been sunk. On this 
subject a mere statement of dates may be of service to 
those persons who, from a dislike to general reasoning, 
would otherwise deny the connexion which I wish to 
establish. In 1588 was published the first sceptical 
book ever written in the French language.® In 1598, 
the French government, for the first time, ventured upon 
a great public act of religious toleration. In IGOdi, 
De Thou published that celebrated work, which is 
allowed by all critics to be the first great history com- 
posed by a Frenchman.^® And at the very moment 
when these things were passing, another eminent 
Frenchman, the illustrious Sxdly,^! -^v-as collecting the 
materials for his historical work, which, though hardly 
equal to thalT of De Thou, comes immediately after it 
in ability, in importance, and in reputation. Nor can 

9 ois an gouvemement aristocra- tischen Geistes finden wir in 
tique ou monarchiquo, et faisant den Versuchen des Michael von 
faire une harangue 4 chacun Montaigne.’ Tennemann, Gesch, 
d’eux pour soustenir son opinion, der FhUos, vol. ix. p. 443. 

On y voit les noms de Charaniond The first volume appeared 

et de Quadrek, personnages ima- in 1604. See Le Longy Biblio- 
ginaires.* Sorel, who had a Mque Hiatorigw de la Francey 
glimmering notion that this was vol. ii. p. 375 ; and preface to 
not exactly the to write De ThoUy Hint, JJniv. vol. i. p. iv. 

history, adds, * C’esr une chose ^ “ Sismondi has scarcely done 
fort surprenante. On est fort peu justice to Sully ; but the reader 
asseur4 si Pharamond fut jamais will find a fuller account of him 
au monde, et quoy qu’on s^ache in Capefigttey Hist, de la Beformey 
qu’il y ait est4, e’est une terri- vol. viii. p. ioi-117 ; and a still 
ble hardiesse d’en racontor des better one in Jilanguiy Histoire 
ehoses qui n’ont aucun appuy.’ de VEconomie Politiquey vol. i. 

® ‘ Die orste Eegung dos skep- pp. 347-361. 
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we fail to remai'k, that botli these great histonaos^ who 
left all their predecessors immeasiirably behind them, 
were the confidential ministers and intimate friends of 
Henry IV., the first king of France whose memory is 
stained by the imputation of heresy, and the first who 
dared to change his religion, not in consequence of any 
thdtological arguments, but on the broad and notorious 
ground of political expediency.^® 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians 
as- these that the sceptical spirit displayed its infiuence. 
The movement was now becoming sufficiently active to 
leave its marks in the writings of far inferior men. 
There were two particulars in which the credulity of 
the earlier hisitorians was very striking. These consisted 
in the uncritical manner in which, by blindly copying 
their predecessors, they confused the dates of different 
events ; and in the readiness with which they believed 
the most improbable statements, upon imperfect evi- 
dence, and often upon no evidence at all. It is surely 
a sin^ar proof of that intellectual progress which I am 
endeavouring to trace, that, within a very few years, 
both these sources of error were removed. In 1597, 
Serres was appointed historiographer of France ; and, in 
the same year, he published his history of that country.^® 
In this work, he insists upon the necessity of carefully 
recording the date of each event ; and the example, 
which he first set, has, since his time, been generally 
followed. The importance of this change will bo 

According to D’Aubign6, du Tout-Puissant, et aux priircs 
the king, on his conversion, said, de ses fiddles sujots.^ De Thou, 
‘ Je ferai voir a tout le mondo Hist. Univ. vol xii. pp. 105, 106. 
quo je n’ai este persuade par Compare, at pp. 468, 469, the 
autre th^ologie que la n^cessit^ message he sent to the pope, 
de I’estat.* Bmcdle^s Reformed ** Marchand,I}ictionnavrc His- 

Religwn in France, vol. ii. p. 362. iorique, vol. ii. pp. 205, 209, La 
That Henry felt this is certain ; Haye, 1768, folio. This curious 
and that he expressed it to his and learned work, which is much 
friends is probable ; but he had less read than it deserves, con- 
a difficult game to play with the tains the only good account of 
Catholic church ; and in one of Serres I have been' able to meet 
his edicts we find ‘une grande with; vol. ii. pp. 197-213. 
joye (le son retour a I’^glise, dont ‘ On ne prenoit presque au- 

il attribuoit la cause a la grA-ce cun soin do marquer les dates 
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willingly acknowledged by those who are aware of the 
confusion into which history has been thrown by the 
earlier writers haying neglected, what now seems, so 
obvious a precaution. Scarcely had this innovation 
been established, when it was followed, in the same 
country, by another of still greater moment. This was 
the appearance, in 1621, of a history of France, by 
Scipio Dupleix ; in which, for the first time, the evidence 
for historical facts was published with the facts them- 
selves.*® It is needless to insist upon the utility of a 
step which, more than any other, has taught historians 
to be industrious in collecting thrir authorities, and 
careful in scrutinizing them.*® To this may be added, 
that Dupleix was also the first Frenchman who ventured 

des 4vinemenfl dans les ouvragea had a quarrel with Dupleix, has 

historiques De Serres re- given some curious details re- 

connut ce difaut ; et pour y re- specting him and his History ; 
mMier, il rechercha avec beau- but they are, of course, not to be 
coup de soin les dates des 4v^no- relied on. Mhm, de Bassompierre^ 
mens qu’il avoit d employer, et vol. iii. pp. 366, 357. Patin 
les marqua dans son histoire le speaks favourably of his histoiy 
plus exactement qii’il lui fut of Henry IV. Lettres de Bairn, 
possible. Get example a vol. i. p. 17: but compare Sidfy, 
imit4 depuis par la plupart de (Economies Boyalcs, vol. ix. pp. 
ceux qui font suivi; et c’est a 121, 249. 

^lui qu’on est redevablede Tavan- The ancients, as is well 
■ tage qu|on tire d’une pratique si known, rarely took this trouble, 
ii^cessaire et si utile.’ Marchand, Murds Hist, of Greek IMerature, 
Diet, Historique, vol. ii. p. 206. vol. iv. pp. 197, 306, 307. But 
** * II est le premier historien what is much more curious is, 
qui ait cit6 en maige ses auto- that, even in scientific works, 
rites ; ^ precaution absolument there was an equal looseness ; 
n^cessaire quand on n’6ciit pas and Cuvier says, that, in the six- 
Thistoire de son temps, k moms teenth centuzy, * on se bornait 4 
qu’on ne s’en tienne aux faits dire, d’une mani^e gSn^rale, 
connus.’ (Euvrea de Voltaire, Aristote a dit telle chose, sans 
vol. xix. p. 95. And the Biog, indiquernile passage ni le livre 
Univ, vol. xii. p. 277f ^ys, ‘On dans lequel la citation se trou- 
doit lui faire honneur d’avoir vait,’ Cuvier, Hist, des Sciences, 
ciU en marge les auteurs dont il part ii. p. 63 ; and atp. 88, *sui- 
s’est servi ; precaution indispen- vant I’usage do son temps, Gess- 
sable, que I’on connaissait peu ner n'indique pas avec precision 
avant lui, et que les historiens les endroits d’ofi il a tire sea 
modernes negligent ^ trop au- citations : ’ see also p. 214, 
jouid’huL’ Bassompierre, who 
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to publish a system of philosophy in his own language.'^ 
It is true, that the system itself is intrinsically of little 
value but, at the time it appeared, it was an unpre- 
cedented, and, on that account, a profane attempt, to 
unfold the mysteries of philosophy in the vulgar speech; 
and, in this point of view, supplies evidence of the in- 
cre^ing diflPiision of a spirit bolder and more inquisitive 
than any formerly known. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing, that, almost at the same moment, there should be 
made, in the same country, the first systematic attempt 
lit historical scepticism. The system of philosophy by 
Dupleix appeared in 1602 ; and in 1599, La Popelinierc 
published at Paris what he calls the History of Histories, 
in which he criticizes historians themselves, and exa- 
mines their w'orks with that sceptical spirit, to which his 
own age was deeply indebted.'^ This alDle man was 
also the author of a Sketch of the New History of the 
French ; containing a formal refutation of that fable, so 
clear to the early bxstorians, according to which the 
monarchy of Franco was founded by Fraiicus, who 
arrived in Gaul after the conclusion of the siege of 
Troy.^® 

It would be useless to collect all the instances in 
which this advancing spirit of scepticism now began to 

*Le prftmier ouvrage de hietoriens de toutes les nations, 
philosophie publie dans cette et de plusieurs langues, et par- 
Lingue.’ Bioy. Univ. vol. xii. p. ticuliferement des historiens fran- 
277. ^ois, dont il parle avec beaucoup 

So it seemed to me, when I d’asseurancti.^ 
turned over its leaves a few years ‘ II refute Topinion, alors 

iigo. However, Patin says, ‘ sa fort accr^dit^e, de Tarriv^e dans 
philosophie fran 9 oise n’est pas les Gaules de Francus et des 
inanvaise.’ Lettres de Paiin,yo\. Troyens.’ C/niv. vol. xxxv. 

lii. p. 357. On the dialectic p. 402. Compare Le LonOt Bib- 
powers of Dupleix, see a favour- liothdque Historiqw de la rVance, 
Me judgment in Hamilton's l)is- vol. ii. p. 39. Patin says that 
cuss, on Philos, p. 119. De Thou was much indebted to 

Biog. Univ. vol. xxxv. p. him: *M. de Thou a pris hardi- 
402. Sorel {fUbliothkque Fran- ment de la Popeliniire.’ Lettres 
iwise, p. 165), who is evidently de Patin, vol. i. p. 222. There 
displeased at the unprecedented is a notice of Popelinierc, in 
boldness of La Popelini^re, says, connexion with Eicher, in 
• il dit ses scutimens en bref des de Bichelien, vol. v. p. 349 
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porge history of its falsehoods. I will only mention 
two or three more of those which have occurred in my 
reading. In 1G14, De Rubis published at Lyons a work 
on the European monarchies ; in which he not only 
attacks the long-established belief respecting the descent 
from Francus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe 
their name to their ancient liberties.®^ In 1620, Gom- 
berville, in a dissertation on history, refutes many of 
those idle stories respecting the antiquity of the French, 
which had been universally received until his time.®^ 
And, in 1630, Berthault published at Paris the ‘ French 
Florus,’ in which he completely upsets the old method ; 
since he lays it down as a fundamental principle, that 
the origin of the French must only be sought for 
in those countries where they were found by the 
Romans. 

All these, and similar productions, were, however, 
entirely eclipsed by Mezeray’s History of France ; the 
first volume of which was published in 1643, and the 
last in 1651.2^ It is, perhaps, hardly fair to his pre- 
decessors, to call him the first general historian of 
France but there can be no doubt that his work is 


** ‘II refute Ics fables qu’on 
aTan 9 oit sur Torigipe dcs Fran- 
/roisf appuyics sur le temoignage 
du faux B^rose. II dit que leur 
nom vient de leur ancienne fran- 
chise.' Le Lonfft Bibliotheque 
Historiquey vol. ii. p. 760. 

-- Compare Sorely Bibliotheqw 
j^rangoiscy p. 298, with I)u Fres- 
Tioy, Metliode pour itudier VHis- 
toire .vol. x. p. 4, Paris, 1772. 
There is an account of Gomber- 
Tille in Les Historiettes df' Talh- 
TMOd dee Beaux y \ol. viii. pp. 
16-^1 0 ; a singularly curious book, 
which is, for the seventeenth 
centnty, what Biantome is for 
the sizteenth. I ought to have 
mentioned earlier the inimitable 
ridicule with which Rabelais 
treats the habit historians had 
of tracing the genealogies of 


their heroes back to Noah. 
(Euvres de BahclaiSj vol. i. pp. 
1-3, and vol. ii. pp. 10-17 : see 
also, at vol. v. pp. 171, 172, his 
defence of the antiquity of Chi- 
uon. 

‘ L’ auteur croit qu’il no faut 
pas la chercher ailleurs que dans 
le pays oh ils ont connus des 
Komains, e’est-h-diro entre TElbe 
et le Rhin.’ Le Longy Biblio- 
tMque Historiquey vol. ii. p. 56. 
This work of Berthault’ s was, 
for many years, a text -book in 
the French colleges. Biog. JJniv. 
vol. iv. p. 347. 

The first volume in 1643; 
the second in 1646 ; and the last 
in 1651. Biog. XJniv. vol. xx^dii. 

p. 610. 

* The Frenohhave now their 
first general, historian, Mezeray.’ 
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greatly superior to any that had yet been seen. The 
style of Mezeray is admirably clear and vigorous, rising, 
at times, to considerable eloquence. Besides this, he has 
two other merits much more important. These are, 
an indisposition to believe strange things, merely because 
they have hitherto been believed ; and an iqclination to 
take^the side of the people, rather than that of their 
rulers.®® Of these principles, the first was too common 
among the ablest Frenchmen of that time to excite 
much attention.® 7 But the other principle enabled 
Mezeray to advance an important step before all his 
contemporaries. He was the first Frenchman who, in 
a great historical work, threw off that superstitious 
reverence for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of his countiyutCQ, and which, indeed, continued to 
haunt them for anotbci century. As a necessary con- 
sequence, ho was also the first who saw that a history, 
to bo of real value, must be a history, not only of kings, 
but of nations. A steady perception of this principle 
led him to incorporate mto his book matters which, 
before liis time, no one cared to study. Ho communi- 
cates all the information he could collect respecting the 
taxes which the people had paid; the sufferings they had 
undergone from the griping hands of their governors; 
their manners, their comforts, even the state of the towns 
which they inhabited ; in a word, what affected the in- 
terests of tlie French people, as well as what affected 
the interests of the French monarchy.-^ These were 

ILiVams lAtiraturc of Europe, rations, duo to siiporriatural in- 
vol. iii. p. Ii28 ; and see torfercnco, and, as such, wero 

Lnfurcs oil the History of France, the prognosticators of politiciil 
jyT)!, vol. i. p. 10. change. Mcc;er ay, Hist.de France, 

]>ayle says, that Mezeray vol. i. pp. 202, 228, 238, 241, 
is, ‘do tons Ics Jiistoriens celni 317, 792, vol. ii. pp. 48o, 673, 
tpii favorlsc le plus les pciiplos 1120, vol. iii. pp. 31, 167, 894; 
contro la cour.’ Lc Long Lihiio- instructive passages, as proving 
ih'eque Historique, vol. iji. p. t^^at, even in powerful minds, 
Ixxxvi. the scientific and secular method 

Though it did not prevent was still feeble, 
him from believing that sudden What he did on those sub- 

tempests, and unusual appear- jocts is most remarkable, con- 
ancps in the heavens, were aber- sidering that some of the best 
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tlie subjects which Mezeray preferred to insignificant 
details respecting the pomp of courts and the lives 
of kings. These were the large and comprehensive 
matters on wfiich he loved to dwell, and on which he 
expatiated; not, indeed, with so much fulness as we 
could desire, but still with a spirit and an accuracy 
which entitles hiTn to the honour of being the great- 
est historian France produced before the eighteenth 
century. 

This was, in many respects, the most important 
change which had yet been effected in the manner of 
writing history, 1£ the plan begun by Mezeray had 
been completed by his successors, we should possess 
materials, the absence of which no modern researches 
can possibly compensate. Some things, indeed, we 
should, in that case, have lost. We should know less 
than we now know of courts and of camps. We should 
have heard less of the peerless beauty of French queens, 
and of the dignified presence of French kings. We 
might even have missed some of the links of that evi- 
dence by which the genealogies of princes and nobles 
are ascertained, , and the study of which delights the 
curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the other 
hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the IVench people during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century ; while, as things now stand, our know- 
ledge of them, in that most important period, is inferior 
in accuracy and in extent to the knowledge we possess 
of some of the most barbarous tribes of the earth. If 

materials were unknown, and in teenth century, know how little 
manuscript, and that even Be can be found in them respecting 
Thou gives scarcely any informa- the condition of the people ; 
tion respecting them; so that while the fullest private corre- 
Mezeray had no model. See, spondence, such as the letters of 
among other passages which have S6vign6 and Be Maintenon, 
struck me in the fir^ volume, are equally unsatisfactory. The 
pp 145-147, 204, 853, 356, 362- greater part of the evidence now 
365, 530, 531, 681, 812, 946, extant has been collected by M. 
1039. Compare his indignant Montcil, in his valuable work, 
expressions at vol. ii. p. 721. Histoire des divers Etats: hut 
Those who have studied the whoever will put all this together 
French memoirs of tlio seven- must admit, that we are better 
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the example of Mezeray had been followed, with snch 
additional resources as the progress of affairs would 
have supplied, we should not only have the means of 
minutely tracing the growth of a great and civilised 
nation, but we should have materials that would sug- 
gest or verify those original principles, the discovery of 
whidh constitutes the real use of history. 

But this was not to be. Unhappily for the interests 
of knowledge, the march of French civilization was, at 
this- period, suddenly checked. Soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy, that lamentable change took 
place in France, which gave a new turn to the destinies 
of the nation. The reaction which the spirit of inquiry 
underwent, nrnd the social and intellectual circum- 
stances which, by bringing the Fronde to a premature 
close, prepared the way for Louis XIV., have been de- 
scribed in a former part of this volume, where I have 
attempted to indicate the general effects of the disas- 
trous movement. B now remains for me to point out 
how this retrogressive tendency opposed obstacles to 
the improvement of historical literature, and prevented 
authors, not only from relating with honesty what was 
passing around them, but also from understanding 
events which had occurred before their time. 

The most superficial students of French literature 
must be struck by the dearth of historians during that 
long period in which Louis XIV. held the reins of 
government.^® To this, the personal peculiarities of the 
king greatly contributed. His education had been 
shamefully neglected ; and as he never had the energy 
to repair its deficiencies, he all his life remained 
ignorant of many things with which even princes are 
usually familiar.®' Of the course of past events he knew 

informed as to the condition of pp. 29, 30. Compare If Argen- 
many savage tribes than we are «on, Jikflexiona aur lea Hiatoriena 
concerning the lower classes of Fran^oia, in Mhnoirea de VAea- 
France during the reign of Louis dimie dea Inacriptionay vol. zxviii. 
XIV. p. 627, -with B^ainvillieray An^ 

This is noticed in Siamondi, den Gouvemement de la France^ 
Hist, dea Frangaia^ vol. xxvii. vol. i. p. 174. 
pp. 181, 182; also in VUlemainy ** *Le jeune Louis XIV n*a- 
LUthature FrangaisCy vol. ii. vait reyu aiicune Education intel- 
VOL. II. T 
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literally nothing, and he took no interest in any history 
except the history of his own exploits. Among a free 
people, this indifference on the part of the sovereign 
could ne^er have produced injurious results ; indeed, as 
we have already seen, the absence of royal patronage is, 
in a highly civUized country, the most frvourable con- 
dition of literature. But at the accession of Louis XIV. 
the liberties of the French were still too young, and iho 
habits of independent thought too recent, to enable 
them to bear up against that combination of the crown 
and the church, which was directed against them. The 
French, becoming every day more servile, at length 
sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth century, 
they seemed to have lost even the wish of resistance. 
The king, meeting no opposition, endeavoured to exer- 
cise over the intellect of the country an authority equal 
to that with which he conducted its government.^^ In 
all the great questions of religion and of politics, the 
spirit of inquiry was stifled, and no man was allowed to 
express an opinion unfavourable to the existing state of 
things. As the king was willing to endow literature, 
he naturally thought thaA he had a right to its services. 
Authors, who were fed by his hand, were not to raise 
their voices against his policy. They received his wage.^, 
and they were^ bound to do the bidding of him who paid 
them. When Louis assumed the government, Mezeray 
was still living; though I need hardly say that his great 
work was published before this system of protection and 
patronage came into play. The treatment to which he, 

lectuello.’ Cape^u^s Bichelieu, 408. The eloquent remarks made 
Mazarin et la Fronde, vol. ii. by M. Ranke upon an Italian dcs- 

L 245. On the education of potism, are admirably applicable 
uiflXIV.jWhich was as shame- to his whole system: ‘Sonder- 
ftiUy n^lected as that of our bare Gestalt menschhehen Binge! 
George fll., see Lettres tnidites Die Krafte des Landes bringen 
de Maintenon, vol. ii. p. 369 ; den Hof hervor, der Mittelpunkt 
Dticlos, Mkm. Secrete, vol. i. pp. des Hofes ist der Furst, das 
167, 168 ; Mlnu de Brienne, vol. letzte Product des gesammten 
i. pp. 391-393. Lebeiis ist zuletzt das Selbstge- 

On his political maxims, fuhl des Fiirsten.* Die Pdpste, 
see Lenwntey, Etabliseement de vol. ii. p. 266. 

Xdouis XIV, pp. 326>327, 407, 
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the great historian of France, was now subjected, was 
a specimen of the new arrangement. He received from 
the crown a pension of four thousand francs ; but when 
he, in 1668 , published an abridgment of his History,^ 
it was intimated to him that some remarks upon the 
tendency of taxation were likely to cause oftence in 
high quarters. As, however, it was soon* found that 
Mez^ay was too honest and too fearless to retract what 
he had written, it was determined to have recourse to 
intimidation, and half of his pension was taken from 
bim.^^ But as this did not produce a proper effeet, 
another order was issued, which deprived him of the 
remaining half ; and thus early, in this bad reign, there 
was set an example of punishing a man for writing with 
honesty upon a subject in which, of all others, honesty 
is the first essential.*® 

Such conduct as this showed what historians were to 

” His Ahrkgk Chonologique i. pp. 129, 130, -whore reference 
was published in 1668, in ^lir*o is made to his original corro- 
volumes quarto. Umv, spondence -witli Colbert. This 

vol. xxriii. p. 610. Le Lon^ treatment of Mezeray is noticed, 
(JBihlioth^qtLe Jlistorique^ vol. iii. but imperfoctJy, in Boulainvd- 
p. Ixxxv.) says, that it -w-as only lursy Hut. dc I'Ancien Gouveme- 
allowed to be published in con- ment^ vol. i. p. 196 ; in Lcmontcy^ 
sequence of a ‘ privilege ^ -which Efahlissement dc Louis^ p. 331; 
Mezeray had formerly obtained, and in Balissot, Mem. •pour 
But there seems to have been V Hut. dc Ld. vol. ii. j). 161. 
some difficulty, of -which those In 1685 was published at 

■writers are not aware : for Patin, Paris what was called an im- 
in a letter dated Paris, 23 De- proved edition of Mezeray’s His- 
cember 1664, speaks of it as tory; that is, an edition from 
being then in the press: *onim- which the honest remarks were 
prime ici on grand-in-quarto un expunged. See Long^ Biblio- 
Abr6g6 de THistoiro de Franco, theque Hutoriquc, vol. li. p. 63, 
par M. Mezeray.^ Lettres de vol. iv. p. 381 ; and Brunet^ 
Patin^ vol. iii. p. 603 : compare Manuel du LihrairCt vol. iii. 
p. 665. It long remained an es- p. 383, Paris, 1843. Hampden, 
tablished school-book : see D’ Ar- who knew Mezeray, has recorded 
genson’s Essay, in Mem. de an interesting interview he hod 
VAcadhniCy vol. xxviii. p. 636 ; with him in Paris, when the 
and Works of Sir William Tern- groat historian lamented the loss 
pie, vol. iii. p. 70. of the liberties of France. See 

BarriSre, Essai sur les Gala mg's lAfe of Himself vol. i. 
McRurs du Bix-septUmc Siecle, pp. 392, 393. 
prefixed to Mem. deBriennc, vol. 

T 2 
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expect from the government of Louis XIV. Several 
years later, the king took another opportunity of dis- 
l^laying the ^ame spirit. F6nelon had been appointed 
preceptor to the grandson of Louis, whose early vices 
his firmness and judgment did much to repress.^® But 
a single circumstance was thought sufficient to outweigh 
the immense service which F^nelon thus rendered to the 
royal family, and, if his pupil had come to the throne, 
would have rendered prospectively to the whole of 
France. His celebrated romance, Telemaclms, was pub- 
lished in 1699, as it appears, without his consent.^^ The 
king suspected that, under the guise of a fiction, Fenelon 
intended to reflect on the conduct of government. It 
was in vain that the author denied so dangerous an 
imputation. The indignation of the king was not to be 
appeased. He banished Fenelon from the court ; and 
would never again admit to his presence a man whom 
he suspected of even insinuating a criticism upon 
the measures adopted by the administration of the 
country.®* 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a 
great writer, who had the rank of an archbishop and 
the reputation of a saint, it was not likely that he would 
deal more tenderly with inferior men. In 1681, the 
Abbe Primi, an Italian, then residing at Paris, was in- 
duced to write a history of Louis XIV. The king, 
delighted -with the idea of perpetuating his own fame, 
conferred several rewards upon the author : and an’ange- 
ments were made that the work should be composed in 
Italian, and immediately translated into French. But 
when the history appeared, there were found in it some 


StsTJwndi, Hist, des Fran- 
cois, vol. aexvi. pp. 240, 241. 

‘Par I’infid^lA d’un do- 
me&tique charge de transcrire le 
manuBcrit.* Bioff. Univ. vol. xiv. 
p. 289 ; and see Pleiffnot, Diet, dee 
lAvres condamnes, vol. i. pp. 184, 
135. It was suppressed in France, 
and appeared in Holland in the 
same year, 1699, L(‘ttres de Se- 


ville, vol. vi. pp. 434, 435 note. 

‘Louis XJV prit le Til6- 
maque pour une personnalit6 . . . 
Comme il (Fenelon) avait d^plii 
au roi, il mourut dans TexiL* 
Lerminier, Philos, du Droit, vol. 
ii. pp. 219, 220 ; and see Siecle 
de Louis ^ XIV, chap, xxxii., in 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol. xx. p. 
307. 
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ciTCuinstances whicli it was thought ought not to have 
been disclosed. On this account, Louis caused the book 
to be suppressed, the papers of the author to be seized, 
and the author himself to be thrown into the Bastille.^® 
Those, indeed, were dangerous times for independent 
men ; times when no writer on politics or religion was 
safe, unless he followed the fashion of the day, and de- 
fen4gd the opinions of the court and the church. The 
king, who had an insatiable thirst for what he called 
glory, laboured to degrade contemporary historians 
into mere chroniclers of his own achievements. Ho 
ordered Racine and Boilcau to write an account of his 
reign ; he settled a pension upon them, and he promised 
to supply them with the necessary materials.^ ^ But 
even Racine and Boileau, poets though they were, knew 
that they woulo iail in satisfying his morbid vanit}" ; 
they, therefore, receivtid the pension, but omitted to 
compose the work for which the pension was conferred. 
So notorious was the unwillingness of able men to 
meddle with history, that it was thought advisable to beat 
up literary recruits irom foreign countries. The case 
of the Abbe Primi has just been mentioned ; he was an 
Italian, and only one year later a similar offer was made 
to an Englishman. In 1683, Burnet visited France, and 
was given to understand that he might receive a pension, 
and that he might even enjoy the honour of conversing 
with Louis himself, provided he would write a history 


Those cirrumstances are 
related in a letter from Lord 
Preston, dated Paris, 22 July 
1682, and printed in JDalrymple's 
MemoirSt pp. 141, 142, appen- 
dix to vol. i. The account given 
by M. Peignot (Litres condamnhy 
vol. ii. pp. 62, 63) is incomplete, 
ho being evidently ignorant of 
the existence of Lord Preston’s 
letter. 

" An able writor has well 
Cfilled him *glorieux plutot 
qu’appr^ciateur de la vraie 
gloire.’ Flassarif Histoire de la 


Diplomatic Fram^aise, vol. iv. 
p. 399. 

In 1677, Madame do Se- 
vign4 writes from Paris respect- 
ing the king : ‘ Vous savez bien 
qu’il a donn^ deux mille ^cus de 
pension a Eacino et 4 Despr^aux, 
on leur commandant de travailler 
a son histoire, dont il aura soin 
do donner des M^moires.’ Lettres 
de Sevignty vol. iii. p. 362. Com- 
pare Eloge de Valincourt^ in 
(Euvrea de Fontenclle, vol. vi. 
p. 383 ; and Hugheses Jjetters^ 
edit. 1773, vol. ii. pp. 74, 75. 
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of the royal affairs ; such history, it was carefully added, 
being on the ‘ side ’ of the French king.*** 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder 
that history^o far as its great essentials are concerned, 
should hav e rapidly declined during the power of 
Louis XIV. It became, as some think, more elegant ; 
but it certainly became more feeble. The language in 
which it was composed was work^ with great care, the 
periods neatly arranged, the epithets sojS and harmo- 
nious. For that was a polite and obsequious age, full 
of reverence, of duty, and of admiration. In lustory, 
as it was then written, every king was a hero, and every 
bishop was a saint. All unpleasant truths were sup- 
pressed; nothing harsh or unkind was to be told. 
These docile and submissive sentiments being expressed 
in an easy and flowing style, gave to history that air 
of refinement, that gentle, unobtrusive gait, which made 
it popular with the classes that it flattered. But even 
so, while its form was polished, its life was extinct. 
All its independence was gone, all its honesty, all its 
boldness. The noblest and the most difficult depart- 
ment of knowledge, the study of the movements of the 
human race, was abandoned to every timid and creep- 
ing intellect that cared to cultivate it. There was 
Boulainvilliers, and Daniel, and Maimburg, and Yarillas, 
and Vei-tot, and numerous others, who in the reign of 
Louis XIV. were believed to be liistorians ; but whose 
histories have scarcely any merit, except that of ona- 
bling us to appreciate the period in which such produc- 
tions were admired, and the system of which they were 
the representatives. 

To give a complete view of the decline of historical 
literature in France, from the time of Mezeray until 


« Burnet relates this with wards it ; for though I was 
delightful simplicity^ * Others offered an audience of the king, 
more probably thought that the 1 excused it, since 1 could not 
king, hearing I was a writer of have the honour to ho presented 
history, had a mind to engage to that king by tho minister of 
me to write on his side. I was England.’ Bv/rne^s Own Time, 
told a pension would bo offered yoL ii. p. 885. 
me. But I made no steps to- 
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early in the eighteenth centniy, wonld require a sum- 
mary of every history which ‘was written ; for all of 
them were pervaded by the same spirit. But, as this 
would occupy much too large a space, it will probably 
be thought sufficient if I confine myself to such illustra- 
tions as will bring the tendency of the age most clearly 
before the reader ; and for this purpose, I will notice the 
works of two historians I have not yet mentioned ; one 
of \mom was celebrated as an antiquary, the other as 
a theologian. Both possessed considerable learning, 
and one was a man of undoubted genius ; their works 
are, therefore, worth attention, as symptoms of the state 
of the French intellect late in the seventeenth century. 
The name of the antiquaiy was Audigier ; the name of 
the theologian was Bossuet : and from them we may learn 
something r^speoiing the way in which, during the reign 
of Louis XIV., it was usual to contemplate the transac- 
tions of past ages. 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was pubhshed at Paris in 1676.^® It would be 
unjust to deny that oUe author was a man of great and 
careful reading. But his credulity, his prejudices, his 
reverence for antiquity, and his dutiful admiration for 
everything established by the church and the court, 
warped his judgment to an extent which, in our time, 
seems incredible ; and, as there are probably few per- 
sons in England who have read, his once famous book, 
1 will give an outline of its leading views. 

In this gi’eat history we are told, that 3464 years after 
the creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth 
of Christ, was tbe exact peiiod at which Sigovese, nephew 
to the king of the Celts, was first sent into Germany.^* 
Those who accompanied him were necessarily travellers; 


** During many years it en- 
joyed great reputation ; and • 
there is no histoiy written in 
that period respecting which Lo 
Long gives so many details. See 
his liibliotkSg^ie Historiqttc de 
la France^ vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. 
Compare Im BiblioMque de 


Leber, vol. ii. p. 110, Paris, 
1839. 

** Audigier, LOrigine dea 
Frangois, Paris, 1676, vol. i. p. 6. 
See also p. 45, where he congra- 
tulates himself on being the first 
to clear up the history of Sigo- 
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and as, in the German language, wandeln means to go^ we 
have here the origin of the Vandals.^* But the anti- 
quity of the Vandals is far surpassed by that of the 
S^nch. Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are some- 
times supposed to be gods, were in rea«lity kings of 
Gaul.^® And, if we look back a little further, it becomes 
certain that Gallus, the founder of Gaul, was no other 
than Noah himself ; for in those days the same man fre- 
quently had two names.^^ As to the subsequent history 
of the French, it was ftilly equal to the dignity of their 
origin. Alexander the Great, even in all the pride of 
his victories, never dared to attack the Scythians, who 
were a colony sent from France.^* It is from these great 
occupiers of France that there have proceeded all the 
gods of Europe, all the fine arts, and all the sciences.^® 
The English themselves are merely a colony of the 
French, as must be evident to whoever considers the 
similarity of the words Angles and Anjou;®® and to 
this fortunate descent the natives of the British islands 
are indebted for such bravery and politeness as they still 
possess.®^ Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic with equal facility. The Salian Franks were 


Audigier, vol. i. p. 7. Other 
antiquaries have adopted the 
same preposterous etymology. 
See a note in Kemblds Saxons %n 
England, vol. i. p. 41. 

‘ Or le plus ancien Jupiter, 
le plus ancien Neptune, et le 
plus ancien Fluton, sont ceux de 
Gaule ; ils la dmsirent les pre- 
miers en Celtique, Aquitaine et 
Belgique, et obtinreut chacun 
une de ces parties en partage. 
Jupiter, qu’on fait r^gner au ciel, 
out la Celtique. • . . Neptune, 
qu’on fait r^gnor sur ]|^s eaux, et 
8ur les mers, eut TAquitaine, qui 
n’est appel^e de la sorte qu’a 
cause de Tabondance de ses eaux, 
et de la situation sur I’oc^an.’ 

L Origme des Frangois, 
Tol. 1. pp. 223, 224. 


See his argument, vol. i. 
p. 216, 217, beginning, * le nom 
e No^, que port6rent les Ga- 
lates, est Gallus ; ’ and compare 
vol. li. p. 109, where he expresses 
surprise that so little should 
have been done by previous 
writers towards establishing this 
obvious origin of the French. 

AzedigteTf vol. i. pp. 196, 
197, 255, 256. 

" *Voil4 done les anciennes 
divinitez d’Europe, originaires de 
Gaule, aussi bien que les beaux 
arts et les hautes sciences.* Au~ 
digier, voL i. p. 234. 

Ibid, vol. i. pp. 73, 74. He 
sums up, *c’en est assez pour 
relever I’Anjou, i qui cette gloixe 
appartient l^gitimement.* 

*> Vol. i. pp. 265, 266. 
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BO called from the rapidity of their flight;®* the Bretons 
were evidently Saxons ;®® and even the Scotch, abont 
whose independence so much has been said, were vassals 
to the kings of France.®^ Indeed, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the dignity of the crown of France ; it is difficult 
even to conceive its splendour. Some have supposed that 
the emperors are superior to the kings of France, but this 
is thetoistake of ignorant men ; for an emperor means a 
mere military ruler, while the title of king includes all 
the functions , of supreme power.®® To put the question, 
therefore, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV. 
is an emperor, as have been all his predecessors, the 
illustrious rulers of France, for fifteen centuries.®® And 
it is an undoubted fact, that Antichrist, about wljom so 
much anxiety is felt, will never be allowed to appear in 
the world until the French empire has been destroyed. 
This, says Audigier, it would be idle to deny ; for it is 
asserted by many of the saints, and it is distinctly fore- 
shadowed by St. Paul, in liis second epistle to the 
Thessalonians.®^ 

Strange as all this i^ppea^s, there was nothing in it to 
revolt the enlightened age of Louis XIV. Indeed, the 
French, dazzled by the brilliancy of their prince, must 
have felt great interest in learning how superior he was 
to all other potentates, and how he had not only been 
preceded by a long line of emperors, but was in fact an 
emperor himself. They must have been struck with awe 
at the information communicated by Audigier respecting 
the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion between that 
important event and the fate of the French monarchy. 
They must have listened with pious wonder to the illus- 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, 
and from the epistle to the Thessalonians. All this they 


“ Vol. i. p. 149. 

“ Vol. ii. pp. 179, 180. 

** VoL ii. p. 269. 

“ Vol. ii. p. 124. 

** Vol. ii. pp. 461-454. 

‘A quoy nous pourrions 
jckifidie un autre monument fort 
aathentiqiio, e’est le r^sultat de 
certains p^res, et de certains 


docteurs de T^glise, qui tiennent 
que I’Ante-christ ne viendra 
point au monde qu’apr^s la dis- 
boction, c’est-il-dire apria la dis- 
sipation de nostre empire. Leur 
fondemont est dans la soconde 
^pistre de saint Paul aux Thes- 
saloDicicns.* Audigier, vol. ii. 
p. 462. 
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would easily receive ; because to worship the kiug, and 
venerate the church, were the two cardinal maxims of 
that age. To obey, and to believe, were the funda- 
mental idefbs of a period, in which the fine arts did for 
a time flourish, — ^in which the perception of beauty, 
though too fastidious, was undoubtedly keen, — in which 
taste and the imagination, in its lower departments, 
were zealously cultivated, — but in which, on the other 
hand, originality and independence of thought were ex- 
tinguished, the greatest and the largest topics were for- 
bidden to be discussed, the sciences were almost deserted, 
reforms and innovations were hated, new opinions were 
despised, and their authors punished, until at length, 
the exuberance of genius being tamed into sterility, the 
national intellect was reduced to that dull and mono- 
tonous level which characterizes the last twenty years 
of the reign of Louis XIV. 

In no instance can we find a better example of this 
reactionary movement, than in the case of Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux. The success, and indeed the mere 
existence, of his work on Universal History, becomes, 
from this point of view, liighly instructive. Considered 
by itself, the .book is a painful exhibition of a great 
genius cramped by a superstitious age. But considered 
in reference to the time in which it appeared, it is in- 
valuable as symptom of the French intellect ; since it 
proves, that towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
one of the most eminent men, in one of the first coun- 
tries of Europe, could willingly submit to a prostration 
of judgment, and could display a blind credulity, of 
which, in our day, even the feeblest minds would bo 
ashamed ; and that this, so far from causing scandal, or 
bringing a rebuke on the head of the author, was re- 
ceived with universal and unqualified applause. Bossuet 
was a great orator, a consummate dialectician, and an 
accomplished m|ster of those vague sublimities by 
which most men are easily afiected. All these qualities 
he, a few years later, employed in the production of 
what is probably the most formidable work ever directed 
against Protestiitism.®® But when he, leaving these 

This is the opinion of Mr. Histoiy of the Variations of Pro- 
Hallam respecting Bossuet’s teatant Clnirclics. Const. HisL 
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matters, entered the vast field of history, he could 
think of no better way of treating his new subject, than 
by following the arbitrary miles peculiar to his own 
profession.®® His work is an audacious attempt to 
degrade history to a mere handmaid of theology.®® As 
if, on such matters, doubt were synonymous with crime, 
he, without the slightest hesitation, takes everything for 
grani^d which the church had been accustomed to 
believe. This enables him to speak with perfect con- 
fidence respecting events which are lost in the remotest 
antiquity. He knows the exact number of years which 
have elapsed since the moment when Cain murdered 
his brother ; when the deluge overwhelmed the world ; 
and when Abraham was summoned to his mission. 
The dates of these, and similar occurrences, ho fixes 
with a precision, which might almost make ps believe 

vol. i. p. 486 : compare Lcnni- On Bossuet as a controversialist, 
« 2 cr, J^hUos. du Droit ^ vol. ii. B9e Stdudlin,Geschic}de der thco- 
p. 86. Attempts have been made lopischen Wissenschaften^ vol. ii. 
by Protestant theologians 'o ir- pp. 43-45; and for a contom- 
tort against the Catholics the porary opinion of his groat work, 
arguments of Bossuet, on the see a characteristic passage in 
ground that religious variations Lettres de Bevignkt vol v. p. 409. 
are a necessary consequence of His method is fairly stated 

the honest pursuit of religious by Sisinondi, Hist, des Fraii^ais, 
truth. See Blanco Whitds Kvi- vol. xxv. p. 427. 
dcnce against Catholicism, pp. See, on this attempt of 

109-112 ; and his Letters from Bossuet’s, some good remarks in 
Spain, hg Doblado,^.\2T. With St'dndlin, GescJmkte dcr theolo- 
this I fully agree ; but it would gischen Wuisc7ischaften, vol. ii. 
be easy to sluiw that the ju’gu- p. 198: ‘ Kirch e und Christon- 
ment is fatal to all ecclesiastical thum sind fiir diesen Bischoif 
systems with strictly defined der Mittelpunct dor ganzon 
creeds, and, therefore, strikes as Geschichte. Aus diesem Gc- 
heavily against the Protestant sichtspuncte bo^'rachtet er nicht 
churches as against the Catholic, nur die Patriarchen und Pro- 
Beausobre, in his acute and pheten, das Judenthum und die 
learned work on Manichseism, alteu Weissagungen, sondem 
seems to have felt this ; and he auch die Roiche dcr Welt.’ 
makes the dangerous admission, Bossuet, Discours sur rHis- 

‘quo si I’argument de M. do toire UniverseMe, pp. 10, 11, 16, 
Meaux vautquolque chose contre 17 ; see also, at p. 90, a ciu’ious 
la Reformation, il a la memo specimen of his clu’onological 
force contre lo Christianisme.’ calculations. 

Hist, de ManicheCy vol. i. p. 526. 
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that they had taken place in his own time, if not under 
his own eyes.®* It is true, that the Hebrew books on 
which he willingly relied, supply no evidence of the 
slightest Y^ue concerning the chronology even of their 
own people; while the information they contain re- 
specting other countries is notoriously meagre and 
unsatisfactory.®* But so narrow were the views of 
Bossuet upon history, that with all this he, in his own 
opinion, had no concern. The text of the Vulgate de- 
clared, that these things had happened at a particular 
time ; and a number of holy men, calling themselves 
the council of the church, had, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, pronounced the Vulgate to be authentic, 
and had taken upon themselves to place it above all 
other versions.®^ This theological opinion was accepted 
by Bossuet as an historical law ; and thus the decision 
of a handful of cardinals and bishops, in a superstitious 
and uncritical age, is the sole authority for that early 
chronology, the precision of which is, to an uninformed 
reader, a matter of great admiration.®® 

He says, that if the ordi- sur nn examen raisonn6, mais 
narily received dates of the Pen- seulement snr la question do 
tateuch and the IVophets are not savoir si tel ou tel 6crit etait 
true, then the miracles must fall, d'accord avec los dogmes quelle 
and the writings themselves are enseignait.’ Maury^ Ltgmdca 
not inspired. Hist, Univ. p. 360. IHetcses, p. 224. 

It would be hard to find, even in Theologians have always 

the works of Bossuet a more been remarkable for the exact- 
rash assertion than this. ness of their knowledge on sub- 

Indeed the Jews have no jects respecting which nothing is 
consecutive chronology before known ; but none of them have 
•Solomon. See Bunsen's Egypty surpassed the learned Dr. Stuke- 
vol. i. pp. viii.xxv. 170, 178, 185, ley. In 1730, this eminent di- 
vol. ii. p. 399. vine writes: ‘But according to 

Doing this, as they did the calculations 1 have made of 
everything else, on account, not this matter, I find God Almighty 
of reason, but of dogma ; for, ordered Noah to got the crea- 
as a learned writer sa,^8, ‘ TJ^lise tures into the ark on Sunday the 
a bien distingu^ certains livres 12th of October, the very day of 
en apociyphes et en orthodoxes ; the autumnal equinox that year ; 
elle s’est prononc^e d’une ma- and on this present day, on the 
ni^re formelle sur le choix dos Sunday se’nnight following (the 
omTages canoniques ; n^anmoins 19th of October), that terrible 
sa critique n’a jamais ^t6 fondle catastrophe began, the moon 
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In the same way, because Bpssnet bad been taught 
that the Jews are the chosen people of God, he, under 
the title of Universal History, almost confines his atten- 
tion to them, and treats this obstinate and ignorant race 
as if they formed the pivot upon which the afiairs of the 
universe had been made to turn.®® His idea of an uni- 
versal history excludes those nations who were the first 
to reiach civilization, and to some of whom the Hebrews 
owed the scanty knowledge which they subsequently 
acquired.®^ He says little of the Persians, and less of 
the • Egyptians ; nor does he even mention that far 
greater people between the Indus and the Ganges, whose 
philosophy formed one of the elements of the school of 
Alexandria, whose subtle speculations anticipated all 
the efforts of European metaphysics, and whose sublime 
inquiries, conducted in their own exquisite language, 
date from a period when the Jews, stained with every 
variety of crime, were a plundering and vagabond tribe, 
wandering on the face of the earth, raising their hand 
against every man every man raising his hand 
against them. 

When he enters the more modern period, he allows 
himself to be governed by the same theological preju- 
dices. So contracted is his view, that he considers the 
whole history of the church as the history of providen- 
tial interference ; and he takes no notice of the manner 
in which, contrary to the original scheme, it has been 
affected by foreign events.®® Thus, for example, the 


bcin" past her third quarter.’ 
Kichoh's Blustratiojis of the 
Eighteenth Century^ vol. ii. p. 
792. 

‘ Preniierement, ces empires 
ont pour la plupart une liaison 
necessaire avec I’histoire du peu- 
le do Dieu. Dieu s’est servi 
es Assyriens et des Babyloniens 
pom* chkierce peuple ; des Per- 
sos pour le r^tablir ; d’ Alexandre 
et de ses premiers successeurs 
pour le prot^gor; d’Antioebus 
iTUustro et do ses successeurs 
pour I’oxercer ; des Romains pour 


soutonir sa liberty contre les rois 
do Syrie, que ne songeaient qu’a 
le d^truire.* Bossuetj Hist. 
Univ. p. 382. Well may M. 
Lerminier say {Philos, du Droit, 
vol. ii. p. 87), that Bossuet * a 
sacrifiA toutes les nations an 
peuple juif.’ 

On the extraordinary and 
prolonged ignorance Of the Jews, 
even to the time of the Apostles, 
see Mackafs Progress of the In- 
tellect, vol. i, pp. 13 seq. ; a work 
of profound learning. 

•** The original scheme of 
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most important fact relating to the early changes in 
Christianity, is the extent to which its doctrines have 
been influenced by the African form of the Platonic 
philosophy.®® But this, Bossuet never mentions ; nor 
does he even hint that any such thing had occurred. 
It suited his views to look upon the church as a per- 
petual miracle, and he therefore omits the most impor- 
tant event in its early history.^® To descend a little 
later : every one acquainted with the progress of civili- 
zation will allow, that no small share of it is due to 
those gleams of light, which, in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, shot from the great centres of Cordova 
and Bagdad. These, however, were the work of Moham- 
medanism ; and as Bossuet had been taught that 
Mohammedanism is a pestilential heresy, he could not 
bring himself to believe that Christian nations had de- 
rived anything j&t)m so corrupt a source. The conse- 
quence is, that he says nothing of that great religion, 
the noise of which has fllled the world and having 

Christianity, as stated by its markablo as being the point 
Great Author z. 6, and where Gnosticism and Judaism 

zv. 24), was merely to convert touch each other, borrowed his 
the Jews ; and if the doctrines system from Alexandria. But 
of Christ had never extended this, though not unlikely, seems 
beyond that ignorant people, they only to rest on the authority of 
could not have received those Theodoret. On the influence of 
modifications which philosophy the Platonism of Alexandria in 
imposed upon them. The whole developing the idea of the Logos, 
of this subject is admirably dis- boo Abaweier, vol. ii. pp. 304, 300- 
cuBsed in Macleans Progress of 314. Compare Sharpds Hist, 
the Intellect inRdigious Hevdop- of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 152 soq. 
Tnent, vol. ii. pp. 882 seq. ; and And having to mention Clc- 
011 the ‘universalism,’ first clearly mens Alexandnnus, who was 
announced * by the Hellenist more deeply versed in the philo- 
Stephen,’ see p. 484. Neander sophy of Alexandria than were 
makes a noticeable attempt to any of the other fathers, Bossuet 
evade the difficulty caused by merely f ays, p. 98, ‘ h pou pres 
the changes in Chn^anity from dans le m6me temps, Ic saint. 
*ydrious outward causes:’ see prdtre Clement Alezandrin d^- 
his History of the Church, vol. terra les antiquit^s du pagan- 
iii. p. 125. isme pour le confondro.’ 

•• Neander {Hist, of the Church, ” About the time that Bossuet 
voL ii. p. 42) even thinks that wrote, a very learned writer cal- 
Cerinthus, whose views are re- culat^ that the area of the couii- 
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occasion to mention its fonndex, he treats him with 
scorn, as an impudent impostor, whose pretensions it is 
hardly fitting to notice.^^ The great apostle, who dif- 
fused among millions of idolaters the sublime verity of 
one God, is spoken of byBossnet with supreme contempt; 
because Bossuet, with the true spirit of his profession, 
could see nothing to admire in those whose opinions dif- 
feredfrom his own . ' ^ But when he has occasion to ment i on 
some obscure member of that class to which hehimself be- 
longed, then it is that he scatters his praises with boundless 
profusion. In his schemeof universal history, Mohammed 
is not worthy to play a part. Ho is passed by ; but the truly 
great man, the man to whom the human race is really 
indebted, is — ^Martin, bishop of Tours. He it is, says 
Bossuet, whose unrivalled actions filled the universe with 

triee “which professed Mohamme- de sa mission.* Bossuet^ p. 125. 
danism, exceeded, hy ono fifth, ” The greatest Mohammedan 
1 1iose where Christianity was he- vritei’s have always expressed 
lieved. See Brerewoois ideas regarding the Deity more 

Ties touching the Diver dg of lofty than those possessed 1 In' 
Jjanguages and Beligions, limd. majority of Christians. Tlio 
1674, pp. 144, 145. The esti- Koran contains noble pa.«;sa|Tcs 
mate of Southey ( Viudicue Ec- on the oneness of God ; and for 
clcsics AugVixiana^ London, 1826, the views of their ordinary theo- 
p. 48), is very vague ; but it is logians, I may refer to an inter- 
much easier to judgo of tlio ex- esting Mohammedan sermon, in 
tent of Mohammedan countries Transactwns of the Bombay So- 
than of the extent of their popu- ckiyy vol. i. pp. 146-158. Soo 
lation. On this latter point we also, in vol. iii. pp. 398-448, an 
have the most conflicting state- Kssay by Vans Kennedy ; and 
ments. In the nineteenth cen- compare a remarkable passage, 
iiiry, there are, according to Sha- considering the quarter from 
ron Tumor {Hist, of England, which it comes, in 
\ ol. iii. p. 485, edit. 1839), eighty of ihe Emperor Jehangueir, p. 
million Mohammedans ; accord- 44. Those who are so thought- 
ing to Dr. Elliotson {Human less as to heli ere that Mohammed 
Physiology, p. 1055, edit. 1840), was a hypocrite, had better study 
more than a hundred and twenty- the admirable remarks of M. 
two million ; while, according to Comte {Philos. Pos. vol. v. pp. 
Mr. Wilkin (note in Sir Thomas 76, 77), who truly says, ‘ qu’uii 
Broionds Works, vol. ii. p. 37, iiomme vraiment supJrieur n’a 
edit. 1836), there are a hundred jamais pu exercer aucune grande 
and eighty-eight million. action snr ses semblables sans 

‘Le faux prophfete donna dtre d’abord lui-m6me intime- 
ses victoires pour toute marque ment convaincu.’ 
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his fame, both during his lifetime and after his death.^^ It 
is true, that not one educated man in fifty has ever heard 
the name of Martin, bishop of Tours. But Martin per- 
formed miracles, and the church had made him a saint; 
his claims, therefore, to the attention of historians must 
be far superior to the claims of one who, like Moham- 
med, was without these advantages. Thus it is that, in 
the opinion of the only eminent writer on history during 
the power of Louis XIV., the greatest man Asia has 
ever produced, and one of the greatest the world has 
ever seen, is considered in every way inferior to a mean 
and ignorant monk, whose most important achievement 
was the erection of a monastery, and who spent the 
best part of his life in useless solitude, trembling before 
the superstitious fancies of his weak and ignoble 
nature.'^* 

Such was the narrow spirit with which the great 
facts of history were contemplated by a writer, who, 
when he was confined to his own department, displayed 
the most towering genias. This contracted view was 
the inevitable consequence of his attempt to explain the 
complicated movements of the human race by principles 
which he had generalized from his own inferior studiesJ ** 

'■* * Saint Martin fut fait are related by Fleury, who evi- 
eveqne de Tours, ot remplit tout dently believes that they were 
I’univers du bruit de sa saintete really performed. Fleury^ Hist. 
et do ses miracles, durant sa vie, EccUsiastiquey livre xvi. no. 31, 
et apres sa mort.’ Bossuety Hist, vol. iv. pp. 215-21 7, Paris, 1768, 
Univ.'g.lW, 12mo. Neander, having the ad- 

The fienedictinos have writ- vantage of living a hundred 
ten the life of Martin in their years later than Fleury, is con- 
Hist. lAt. de la France^ vol. i. tent to say, ‘ the veneration of 
part ii. pp. 413-417, Paris, 1733, his period denominated him a 
4to. They say that he erected worker of miracles.* Hist, of 
the first monastery in Gaul: the Church, vol. iv. p. 494. 
* Martin, toi\jours passionn^ pour There is a characteristic anecdote 
la solitude, ^rigea un monas- of him, from Sulpitius Severus, 
t^re qui fut le <<t!premier que in MoshemCs Eccles, Hist, vol. i. 
Ton efit encore ^ dans las p. 123. 

Gaules,* p. 414. At p. 416, they At pp. 479, 480, Bossuet 
make the unnecessary admission, gives a sort of summary of his 
thattbe saint ‘ n*svoit point 6tudi6 historical principles ; and if they 
les sciences profanes.' 1 may are true, history is evidently im- 
add, that the miracles of Martin possible to be written. On this 
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Nor need any one be offended,- that, from a scientific 
point of view, I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a 
rank lower than that in which they are sometimes 
placed. It is certain that religious dogmas do, in many 
cases, influence the affairs of men. But it is equally 
cei^tain, that as civilization advances, such influence de- 
creases, and that even when the power of those dogmas 
was its height, there were many other motives by 
which the actions of mankind were also governed. 
And since the study of history is the study of the 
aggregate of these motives, it is evident that history 
must be superior to theology; just as the whole is 
superior to a part. A neglect of this simple considera- 
tion has, with a few eminent exceptions, led all ecclesi- 
astical authors into serious errors. It has induced in 
them a disposition to disregard the immense variety of 
external events, and to suppose that the course of affairs 
is regulated by some principles which theology alone 
can detect. This, indeed, is only the result of a general 
law of the mind, by w\ich those who have any favourite 
profession, are apt to exaggerate its capacity; to explain 
events by its maxims, and as it were, to refract through 
its medium the occurrences of life.^^ Among theolo- 
gians, however, such prejudices are more dangerous 
than in any other profession, because among them alone 
are they fortified by that bold assumption of super- 
natural authority on which many of the clergy willingly 
rely. 

These professional prejudices, when supported by 
theological dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis XIV., 
are sufficient to account for the peculiarities which 
mark the historical work of Bossuet. Besides this, in 

account, though fully recognizing Traith de Legislation, vol. i. p. 1 1 6, 
the genius of Bossuet, 1 cannot The connection between the 

agree with the remarks made opinions of Bossuet and the 
upon him by M. Comte, Philos, despotism of Louis XIV. is 
Pos. vol. iv. p. 280, vol. vi. pp. touched on by Montlosier, who, 
316, 317. however, has probably laid too 

’’’’ And then, as M. Charles much stress on the influence 
Comte well says, they call this which the civil law exercised 
prejudice their moral sense, or over both. Montlosier, Monar^ 
their moral instinct. Comte, ohie Fran^aisc, vol. ii. p. 90. 

VOL. II. 
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his case, the general tendency was aggravated by per- 
sonal characteristics. His mind was remarkable for a 
haughtiness, which we find constantly breaking out 
into a general contempt for mankind.^® At the same 
time his amazing eloquence, and the effects which it 
never failed to produce, seemed to justify the over- 
weening confidence that he felt in his own powers. 
There is, indeed, in some of his greatest efforts, so much 
of the fire and majesty of genius, that we are reminded 
of those lofty and burning words with which the pro- 
phets of antiquity thrilled their hearers. Bossuet, thus 
standing, as he supposed, on an eminence which raised 
him above the ordinary weaknesses of men, loved to 
taunt them with their follies, and to deride every aspi- 
ration of their genius. Every thing like intellectual 
boldness seemed to gall his own superiority.®® It was 
this boundless arrogance with which he was filled, 
which gives to his works some of their most marked 
peculiarities. It was this, that made him strain every 
nerve to abase and vilify those prodigious resources of 
the human understanding, which are often despised by 
men who are. ignorant of them ; but which in reality 
are so gi’eat, that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions. It was 
tliis same contempt for the human intellect, that made 
him deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs 
through which it has passed ; and, consequently, made 
him recur to the dogma of supernatural interference. 
It was this, again, that, in those magnificent orations 
which are among the greatest wonders of modem art, 

He belonged to a class of the reader may consult Sismondi^ 
historians, described by a cele- Hkt, dis Frang, vol. xxvi. p. 
brated writer in a single sen- 247 ; and on his treatment of 
tence : * dans lours Merits I’au- F^nelon, which was the most 
tear parait souyen| grand, mais shameful transaction of his life, 
rhumanite est toujours petite.* compare Burned a Own Tinw, vol. 
TucquevUlet BkmocratWt vol. iv. iv. p. 384, with Capefiguda Louia 
p. 139. XIVy vol. h. p. 58 ; where there 

*® Hardly any one acquainted is printed one of the many epi- 
with the writings and the history grams to which the conduct of 
of Bossuet will require evidence Bossuet gave rise, 
of his singular arrogance. But 
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caused him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not upon 
intellectual eminence, but upon mere military achieve- 
ments, upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers 
of men, who pass their lives in discovering new ways of 
slaying their enemies, and in devising new means of 
aggravating the miseries of the world. And, to descend 
still lower, it was this same contempt for the dearest 
interests of mankind, which made him look with reve- 
rence upon a king, who considered all those interests as 
nothing ; but who had the merit of enslaving the mind 
of France, and of increasing the power of that body of 
men, among whom Bossuet himself was the most dis- 
tinguished. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence respecting the 
general state of the French at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it is impossible to ascertain to what extent such 
notions as these had penetrated the popular mind. But, 
looking at the manner in which government had broken 
the spirit of the country, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose that the opinions uf Bossuet were very acceptable 
to his own generation. This, however, is a question 
rather of curiosity than of importance ; for only a few 
years later there appeared the first symptoms of that 
unprecedented movement, which not merely destroyed 
the political institutions of France, but effected a greater 
and more permanent revolution in every department of 
the national intellect. At the death of Louis XIV., in 
literature, as well as in politics, in religion, and in 
morals, everything was ripe for reaction. The materials 
still existing are so ample, that it would be possible to 
ti’aco with considerable minuteness the steps of this 
great process ; but it will, I think, be more agreeable 
to the general scheme of this Introduction, if I pass 
over some of the intermediate links, and confine myself 
to those salient instances in which the spirit of the ago 
is most strikingly portrayed. 

There is, indeed, something extraordinary in the 
change which, in France, one generation was able to 
eflect in the method of writing history. The best way, 
perhaps, to form an idea of this, will be to compare the 
works of Voltaire with those of Bossuet ; because these 
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great authors were probably the most able, and were 
certainly the most influential, Frenchmen during the 
period they respectively represented. The first great 
improvement which we find in Voltaire, as compared 
with Bossuet, is an increased perception of the dignity 
of the human intellect. In addition to the circum- 
stances already noticed, we must remember that the 
reading of Bossuet lay in a direction which prevented 
him from feeling this. He had not studied those 
branches of knowledge where great things have been 
achieved ; but he was very conversant with the writings 
of the saints and fathers, whose speculations are by no 
means calculated to give us a high opinion of the re- 
sources of their owu understanding. Thus accustomed 
to contemplate the workings of the mind in what is, on 
the whole, the most puerile literature Europe has ever 
produced, the contempt which Bossuet felt for mankind 
went on increasing ; until it reached that inordinate 
degree which, in his later works, is painfully con- 
spicuous. But Voltaire, who paid no attention to such 
things as these, passed his long life in .the constant 
accumulation qf real and available knowledge. His 
mind was essentially modern. Despising unsupported 
authority, and heedless of tiu-dition, he devoted himself 
to subjects in which the triumph of the human reason 
is too apparent to bo mistaken. The more his know- 
ledge advanced, the more he admired those vast powers 
by which the knowledge had been created. Hence his 
admiration for the intellect of man, so far from dimin- 
ishing, grew with his growth ; and, just in the same 
proportion, there was strengthened his love of humanity, 
and his dislike to the prejudices which had long obscured 
its history. That this, in the march of his mind, was 
the course it actually followed, will be evident to any 
one who considers the different spirit of his works, in 
reference to the different periods of life in which they 
were produced. 

The first historical work of Voltaire was a life of 
Charles XII., in 1728.*' At this time his knowledge 

■* He says that he wrote it in xxii. p. 6, but, according to M. 
1728. CEuvres de Voltaire^ vol. Lepan {Vie de Voltavret p. 382), 
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was still scanty, and he was • still influenced by the 
servile traditions of the preceding generation. It is not, 
therefore, wonderful, that he should express the greatest 
respect for Charles, who, among the admirers of mili- 
tary fame, will always preserve a certain reputation; 
though his only merits are, that he ravaged many coun- 
tries and killed many men. But we find little sympathy 
witlf^ his unfortunate subjects, the accumulations of 
whose industry supported the royal armies nor is 
there much pity for those nations who were oppressed 
by this great robber in the immense line of his con- 
quests from Sweden to Turkey. Indeed, the admira- 
tion of Voltaire for Charles is unbounded. He calls him 
iiie most extraordinary man the world had ever scen;”^ 
he declares hijn to be a prince full of honour;®^ and 
while he scarcely blames his infamous murder of Pat- 
kul,®* ho relates with evident emotion how the royal 

‘il panit cn 1731.’ Both state- Charles XTI, rhommo 1 g 

nionts may bo accurate, p« Vol- plus extraordinaire peut-etre qiii 
tairo frequently kept hi.i woixs ait jamais el6 sur la torro, quia 
for some time in manusciipt* reuni en lui toutes les grandes 
8ir A. Alison, who certainly qualites de ses ai'eux, ct qui n’a 
cannot bo accused of want of re- eu d’ autre defaut ni d’ autre mal- 
spoct for military conquerors, hour quo de les avoir toutes 
says of Sweden, ‘the attempt oiitrt^oB.’ Hist, de Charles XLI^ 
which Charles XII. made to liwo i., in (Eavres de Voltaire, 
engage her in long and arduous vol. xxii. p. 30. 
wars, so completely drained the ^ ‘Plein d’honneur.’ Ibid, in 
resources of tho country, that (Euvres, vol. xxii. p. C3. 
they did not recover the loss for Which Burke, not without 

lialf a century.’ Hist, of Europe, justice, compares to tho murder 
vol. X. p. 504. See also, on tho of Monaldeschi by Christina, 
effects proiluced by the conscrip- liurkds JVorks, vol. i. p. 412. 
tions of Charles XII., Lainfs See some remarks on the murder 
Sweden , Y). ; Koch, Tableau des of Patkul, in Vattcl, Droit des 

Revolutions, vol. ii. p. 63; and Gens, vol. i. p. 230; and an ac- 
above all, a curious passage in count of it, from Swedish au- 
Duclos, Mem. Secrets, vol. i. p. thoritios, in Somers Tracts, vol. 
448. Several of the soldiers of xiii. pp. 879-881. For Voltaire’s 
Charles XII. who were taken version see his (Euvres, vol. xxii. 
prisoners, were sent into Siberia, pp. 136, 137 ; which may bo con- 
whero Bell fell in with them trastod with Crichton and Whea- 
early in the eighteenth century, ton's History of Scandinavia, 
Bell's Travds in Asia,edi\t.'EiMTdo. Edinb. 1838, vol. ii. p. 127. 
1788, vol. L up. 223-224. 
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lunatic, at the head of forty servants, resisted an entire 
army.®® In the same way, he says, that after the battle 
of Narva, all the attempts of Charles were unable to 
prevent medals from being struck at Stockholm in cele- 
bration of that event ;®^ although Voltaire well knew 
that a man of such extravagant vanity must have been 
pleased by so durable a homage, and although it is quite 
certain that if he had not been pleased, the medals 
would never have been struck : Tor who would venture, 
without an object, to offend, in his own capital, one of 
the most arbitrary and revengeful of princes ? 

So far, it might appear that little had been gained in 
the method of writing history.®® But, even thus early, 
we find one vast improvement. In Voltaire’s Life of 
Charles XII., faulty as it is, there are none of those 
assumpfions of supernatural interference in which 
Bossuet delighted, and which were natural to the reign 
of Louis XIV. The absence of this marks the first great 
stage in the French school of history in the eighteenth 
century ; and we find the same peculiarity in all the 
subsequent historians, none of whom recurred to a 
method, which, though suitable for the purposes of thco- 


(Euvres de VoltairCy vol . xxii. 
pp. 250-260. It may interest some 
persons to hear, that the litter in 
which this madman ‘ was home 
from the battle of Pultara’ is 
still preserved at Moscow. KohVs 
Jiiissia, p. 220. It was also seen 
by M. Custine. Cusiinds Eussia, 
vol. iii. p. 263. 

‘ Sa modest ie no pnt empfi- 
cher qu’on ne frappAt 4 Stock- 
holm plusieurs medailles pour 
perp^tuer la memoire de cos 
ev^nements.’ Charles A7Z, li^Te 
ii., in (Eavres^ vol. xxii. p. 70. 

Even some of its geoj^aphi- 
cal details are said to be inaccu- 
rate. Compare VUlemairij lAtte- 
rature au XVIir Sikcle, vol. ii. 

33, 'with.KohVs Eussiay p. 605. 
owever, us M. Villcmain says, 
this must always be the case, 


when writers, who only know a 
country from maps, attempt to 
enter into details respecting mili- 
tary geography. In regard to 
style, it cannot be too highly 
praised ; and a well-known critic, 
Lacratelle, calls it ‘le rnodcle le 
phis accompli de narration qui 
existe dans notre langiie.’ Ln- 
cretelle, Dix-huitienw Swale, vol. ii. 
p. 42. In 1843 it was still used 
as a text book in the French 
royal colleges. See Eeport on 
Education in France, in Journal 
of Stat. Soc. vol. vi.p. 308. Fur- 
ther information respecting this 
work may bo found in Lovgehamp 
et Wagnierc, Mem. sur Voltaire, 
vol. ii. p. 494 ; and in Mem. de 
(dcnlis, vol. viii. p. 224, vol. x. 
p. 304. 
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logians, is fatal to all independent inquiries, since it not 
only prescribes the course tbe inquirer is bound to 
take, but actually sets up a limit beyond which he is 
forbidden to proceed. 

That Voltaire should have infringed upon this ancient 
method only thirteen years after the death of Louis XIV., 
and that he should have done this in a popular work, 
abouilding with such dangerous adventures as are 
always found to tempt the mind to an opposite course, 
is a step of no common merit, and becomes still more 
worthy of remark, if taken in connexion with another 
fact of considerable interest. This is, that the life of 
Charles XII. represents the first epoch, not only in the 
eighteenth century, but also in the intellect of Voltaire 
himself.®® After it was published, this great man turned 
awhile from history, and directed his attention to some 
of the noblest subjects : to mathematics, to physics, 
to jurisprudence, to the discoveries of Newton, and to 
the speculations of Locke. In these things ho per- 
ceived those capabil'Lic.i of the human mind, which 
his own country had formerly witnessed, but of which 
during the authority of Louis XIV. the memory had 
been almost lost. Then it was that, with extended 
knowledge and sharpened intellect, he returned to the 
great field of history.®® The manner in wliich he now 

It is evident, from Voltaire’s lx. p. 411. In 1759, he writes, 
correspondence, that he after- that h© was then engaged on the 
wards became somewhat ashamed history of Peter the Groat : ‘ mais 
of the praises ho had bestowed jo douto quo cela soit anssi amu- 
on Charles XII. In 1735, he sant qne la vie de Charles XII; 
writes toDePormont, ‘si Charles car ce Pierre n’etait qu’un sage 
XII n’avait pas ^t6 excessive- extraordinaire, et Charles un fou 
ment grand, malheureux, ot fou, extraordinaire, qni se battait, 
je mo serais bien donn6 de garde oomme Don Qnichotte, contredes 
de parler de lui.’ (Eui'res de monlins a rent.’ Vol. Ixi. p. 23 : 
Voltaire, vol. Ivi. p. 462. In see also p. 350. These passages 
1758, advancing still further, he prove the constant progress Vol- 
says of Charles, ‘ voil.i, monsieur, taire was making in his conce]i- 
ce que les hommos de tons les tion of what history ought to be, 
temps ct de tous les pays ap- and what its uses were, 
pellent un h^ros ; mais e’est le In 1741, he mentions his 

vulgairo de tous les temps et de increasing love of history. Cor- 
tous les pays qui donne ce nom resp, in CEuvres de Voltaire^ voL 
a la soif du carnage.’ Ibid, vol. li. p. 96. 
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treated his old subject, showed the change that had 
come over him. In 1762, appeared his celebrated work 
on Louis XIV. the very title of which is suggestive 
of the process through which his mind had passed. His 
former history was an account of a king ; this is an 
account of an ago. To the production of his youth ho 
gave the title of a History of Charles XII . ; this he called 
the Age of Louis XIV. Before, he had detailed the pecu- 
liarities of a prince ; now, he considered the movements 
of a people. Indeed, in the introduction to the work, 
he announces his intention to describe, ‘ not the actions 
of a single man, but the character of men.*^^ Nor, in 
this point of view, is the execution inferior to the design. 
While ho is contented with giving a summary of mili- 
tary achievements, on which Bossuet hung with delight, 
he enters at great length into those really important 
matters which, before his time, found no place in the 
history of France. He has one chapter on commerce and 
internal government another chapter on finances 
another on the history of science;^® and three chap- 
ters on the progress of the fine arts.®® And though 
Voltaire did not attach much value to theological dis- 
putes, still he knew that they have often played a great 
part in the affairs of men ; ho therefore gives several dis- 

Lord Brougham, in his life 600, vol. Ivii. pp. 337, 342-344, 
of Voltaire, says that it ^peared vol. lix. p. 103. 

In 1751. Lives of Men of LeiterSj Chap, xxix., in (Euvres de 

vol. i. p. 106. But 1762 is tho Voltaire, vol. xx. pp. 234-267. 
date given in Biog. Univ. xlix. Chap, xxx., in (Euvres, vol. 

478; in Querard, France Lit. xx. pp. 267-291. This chapter is 
vol. X. p. 356; andinir^paw. Vie praised in Sinclair's History of 
do Voltaire, p. 382. the Ihiblic Revenue, vol. iii. ap- 

‘ On veut essayer de peiudre pondix, p. 77; an indifferent 
a la posterit6, non Ics actions work, hut tho best we have on 
d’un soul homme, mais I’esprit the importont subject to which it 
des hommos dans le si^clo le plus refers. 

eclair^ qui fut jamais.*"" Sieclede Chap, xxxi., in (Euvres, vol. 

Louis XIV, in (Euvres de Vol- xx. pp. 291-299; necessarily a 
taire, vol. xix. p. 213. And in very short chapter, because of 
hie correspondence respecting the paucity of materials, 
liis work on Louis XIV., he care- Chapters xxxii. toxxxiv., in 

fully makes the same distinction. (Euvres, vol. xx. pp. 299-338. 
See vol. Ivi. pp. 453, 488, 489, 
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tinct chapters to a relation of ecclesiastical matters daring 
the reign of Louis.®^ It is hardly necessary to observe 
the immense superiority which a scheme like this pos- 
sessed, not only over the narrow views of Bossuet, but 
even over his own earlier history. Still it cannot be 
denied, that we find in it prejudices from which it was 
difficult for a Frenchman, educated in the reigi;i of 
Louis ^IV., to be entirely free. Not only does Voltaire 
dwell at needless length upon those amusements and 
debaucheries of Louis, with which history can have 
little concern, but he displays an evident disposition to 
favour the king himself, and to protect his name from 
the infamy with which it ought to be covered.®* 

But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was 
a mere person nl cling, and did not afiect his general 
views as to the part which the acts of princes ought to 
occupy in history. Four years after the appearance of 
the Age of Louie XIV, ^ he published his important 
treatise on the Morals ^ and Character of Na- 

This is not nl} one of the greatest books 
which appeared during the eighteenth century, but it 
still remains the best on the subject to which it refers. 

(Euvres, vol. XX. pp. 338- Lord Harvey, printed in (Euxrres 
464. de Voltaire, vol. Iviii. pp. 67-63. 

This disposition to favour Mr. Burton, in his intorest- 

Louis XIV. is noticed by Con- ing work. Life and Corresjpond- 
dorcet, who says it was the only ence of Hume, vol. ii. p. 129, says 
early prejudice which Voltaire it was ‘ first published in 1756 
was unable to shake off : ‘ e’est and the same date is given by 
le seul pr«5!jug6 do sa jeiinesse Querard {^France Litteraire, vol. 
qu’il ait conser\'e.’ Coudorcit, x. p. 359), who is a very accurate 
J W. de Voltaire, in (Euvres de bibliograjiher ; so that Condorcet 
Fo/ifrtirf, vol. i. p. 286. See also, (Vie de Voltaire, p. 199) and 
oil this defect, Grimm et Diderot, Lord Brougham (Men of Letters, 
Corresp. Lit. vol. ii. p. 182 ; vol. i. p. 98) are probably in 
Lfinontey, Etablisscment Monar- error in assigning it to 1757. In 
cltique, pp. 451, 452 ; Mem. de regard to its title, I translate 
Brissot, vol. ii. pp. 88, 89. It is ‘Moeurs’ as ‘morals and man- 
interesting to observe, that Vol- ners ; ’ for M. Tooquevillo uses 
tairo’s earlier opinions were still ‘iiiOBiirs’ as equivalent to the 
more favourable to I.ouis XIV. Latin word ‘ mores.’ ToiquevUle, 
than those which he afterwards Democratic en Amlrique, vol. iii. 
expressed in his history. See a pp. 50, 84. 
letter which he wrote in 1740 to 
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The mere reading it displays is immense what, how- 
ever, is far more admirable, is the skill with which the 
author connects the varions facts, and makes them illus- 
trate each other, sometimes by a single remark, some- 
times only by the order and position in which they are 
placed. Indeed, considered solely as a work of art, it 
would be difficult to praise it too highly ; while, as a 
symptom of the times, it is important to observe, that 
it contains no traces of that adulation of royalty 
which characterized Voltaire in the period of his youth, 
and which is found in all the best writers during the 
power of Louis XIV. In the whole of this long and 
important work, the great historian takes little notice 
of the intrigues of courts, or of the changes of minis- 
ters, or of the fate of kings ; but he endeavours to dis- 
cover and develop the different epochs through which 
Man has successively passed. ‘ I wish,’ he says, ‘to write 
a history, not of wars, but of society ; and to ascertain 
how men lived in the interior of their families, and what 
were the arts which they commonly cultivated.’*®* For, 
he adds, ‘ my object is the history of the human mind, 
and not a mere detail of petty facts ; nor am I concerned 
with the history of great lords, who made war upon 
French kings ; but I want to know what were the steps 
by which men passed from barbarism to civilization.’ *®2 

Superficial writers are so says, that Voltaire is ‘tliebest 
much in the habit of calling Vol- historian ' the French have pro- 
tai re superficial, that it maybe (i\\c.Q(X.Worksof Sir William Jo 
well to obsen'e, that his accuracy vol. v. p. 642 ; and compare the 
has been praised, not only by his preface to his Venrsian Grammar, 
OAvn countrymen, but by several in Works, vol. ii. p. 123. 

English authors of admitted *®‘ ‘ Je voudrais d^couvrir 
learning. For throe remarkable quelle 6tait alors la society des 
instances of this, from men whom hommes, comment on vivait dans 
no one will accuse of leaning to- I’interieur dos families, quels 
wards his othoir opinions, see arts 6taient cultiv6s, plutot quo 
notes to Charles V./m Rohertso^Cs de r^p^ter tant de malheurs et 
Works, pp. 431, 432 ; Barring- tant de combats, funestes objets 
tori! 8 Observations on the Statutes, de Thistoire, et lieux communs do 
p. 293 ; and WartorCs History of la m6chancete humaine.’ Essai 
English Voetry, vol. i. p. xvi. sur Ics Mmirs, chap. Ixxxi., in 
Even Sir W. Jones, in his pre- (Euvres, vol. xvi. p. 381. 
face to the Life of Nader Shah, *®- ‘ L*objet 4tait Thistoire de 
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It was in this way that Voltaire taught historians 
to concentrate their attention on matters of real im- 
portance, and to neglect those idle details with which 
history had formerly been filled. But what proves this 
to be a movement arising as much from the spirit of the 
age as from the individual author, is, that we find pre- 
cisely the same tendency in the works of Montesquieu 
and Tu?^ot, who were certainly the two most eminent 
of the contemporaries of Voltaire ; and both of whom 
followed a method similar to his, in so far as, omitting 
descriptions of kings, courts, and battles, they confined 
themselves to points which illustrate the character of 
mankind, and the general march of civilization. And 
such was the popularity of this change in the old routine, 
that its influence \\ 9.is felt by other historians of inferior, 
but still of considerable, ability. In 1755, Mallet^®® 
published his interesting, and, at the time it was written, 
most valuable work, on the history of Denmark in 
which he professes himself a pupil of the new school. 

‘ For why,’ he says, ‘ shauhi history be only a recital of 
battles, sieges, intrigues, and negotiations ? And why 

fesprit hnmain, et non pas le les Progrks dc VUistoirp^ p. 173. 
detail des faits presque toujours Gothe, in his Antobiogra- 

dofigures ; il nt* s’agissait pas do phy, mentions his obligations to 
I’lchercher, par exemple.de quelle this work, which, I suspect, 
famillo 6t!ii tie seigneur dePuiset, exercised considerable influence 
on le seigneur do Montlheri, qni over the early associations of his 
front la guerre a des rois de mind : ‘ Ich hatte die Fabeln dcr 
France ; mais de voir par quels Edda schon langst aus der Vor- 
degr^s on est parvenu de la ms- rede zu Mallet’s Diinischer Ge- 
ticitc barbare dc ces temps ala bchichtekennengelernt,nndmich 
politesse du n6tro.’ Supplement dersclben sogleich bemachtigt ; 
toEssaisurlcsM(imrs,'mlb'uvT€Sf sie gehdrten imter diejenigen 
vol. xviii. p. 435. Compare Frag- Mahrchen, die ich, von einer 
ments sur VHistoire, vol. xxvii. Gesellschaft aufgefordert, am 
p. 214, with two letters in vol. lx. liebsten erzalilte.* Wahrheit u. 
pp. 153, 154, vol. Ixv. p. 370. JJkhhwg, in Gocthds Werke, 
Mallet, though born in vol, ii. part ii. p. 169. Percy, a 
Geneva, was a Frenchman in the very fair judge, tliought highly 
habits of his mind : he wrote in of Mallet’s history, part of which, 
French, and is classed among indeed, he translated. See a 
French historians, in the report letter from him, in Nickolds Illiis- 
vTesented to Napoleon by the trationsofihcEightee 7 ithCtnturg, 
institut. Bader f Bajpport sur vol. vii. p. 719. 
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slionld it contain merely a heap of petty facts and dates, 
rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
and even inclmations of a people?**®® Thus too, in 
1765, Mahly pubhshed the first part of his celebrated 
work on the history of France in the preface to 
which, he complains that historians ‘ have neglected the 
origin of laws and customs, in favour of sieges and 
battles.**®^ In the same spirit, Velly and Villaret, in 
their voluminous history of France, express regret that 
historians should usually relate what happens to tho 
sovereign, in preference to what happens to the people, 
and should omit the manners and characteristics of a 
nation, in order to study the acts of a single man.*®^ 
Duclos, again, announces that his history is not of war, 
nor of politics, but of men and manners :*®® while, 
strange to say, even the courtly Henault declares that 
his object was to describe laws and manners, which he 
calls the soul of history, or rather history itself.**® 

Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, 
the scene of their labours, and to study subjects con- 
nected with those popular interests, on which the great 
writers under Louis XIV. disdained to waste a thought. 

Mallets Northern Antiqui- Hxstoire de France jtar Vclhf, 
ties, rdit. Blackell, 1847, p. 78. Pans, 1770, 4to, vol. i. p 0 , 

The first two volumes were and see, to the same offtct, the 
published in 17G5; the other two Continuatwn hy Vi/lant, vol. v. 
in 1790. Swy, Univ. vol. xxvi. p. vi. 

pp. 9, 12. ‘Si I’hi&toire quo j’ecns 

Mably, Ohserv. sur VHist. n’est ni jmlitairo, ni politique, iii 
de France^ vol. i. p. ii. ; and com- economique, du moms dans U* 
pare vol. in. p. 289 : but this sons quo jc con^ois pour ces 
latter passage was written several diff6r(‘iitcs parties, on me de- 
y oars later. mandeni qutlle est done cello 

‘Bornesa nous apprendre qiieje mo propose d’^crire. CVst 
Ics victoires ou les d^faitos du I’liihloire des hommes et des 
Bouverain, ilsne nous di sent rion mcenrs.* Duclos^ Louis XIV ct 
ou presquo rien des pouples qu’il Loins X'V, vol. i. p. xxv. 
a rendus heureux ^ malheuroux. ‘Jo voulois oonnoitre nos 

On ne trouvo dans leurs ^ents loix, nos mceurs, et tout ce qui 
que longues descriptions de sieges est lArae de I’hi&toire, ou plutot 
et de batailles ; nulla mention Thistoiro meme.’ lUnault^ Non- 
des mcBurs et de I’esprit de la vd Ahregk chrtmologique de THis^ 
nation. 01o y est presque tou- toire de France^ edit. Paris, 1775, 
jours sacrifice i un seul homme.* vol. i. p. i. 
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I need hardly observe, how agreeable such views were 
to the gener^ spirit of the eighteenth century, and how 
well they harmonized with the temper of men who were 
striving to lay aside their former prejudices, and despise 
what had once been universally admired. All this was 
but part of that vast movement, which prepared the 
way for the Revolution, by unsettling ancient ^opinions, 
by enc^Mraging a certain mobility and restlessness of 
mind, and, above all, by the disrespect it showed for 
those powerful individuals, hitherto regarded as gods 
rather than as men, but who now, for the first time, 
were neglected by the greatest and most popular his- 
torians, who passed over even their prominent actions, 
in order to dwell upon the welfare of nations, and the 
interests of the people at large. 

To return, however, to what was actually effected by 
Voltaire, there is no doubt that, in his case, this ten- 
dency of the time was strengthened by a natural com- 
prehensiveness of mind, which predisposed him to large 
views, and made him dh jatl hed with that narrow range 
to which history had been hitherto confined.^ What- 
ever may be thought of the other qualities of Voltaire, 
it must be allowed that, in his intellect, everything was 
on a great scale . Alwiiya prepared for thought, and 
always ready to generalize, he was averse to the study 
of individual actions, unless they could be made 
available for the establishment of some broad and 
permanent principle. Hence his habit of looking at 
history with a view to the stages through which the 
country had passed, rather than with a view to the 
character of the men by whom the country had been' 
governed. The same tendency appears in Ids lighter 

In 1763, he writes tx) B’Ar- tails des combats et des sieges; 
gental : ‘ il y a environ douze rieu n’est plus ennuyeux que la 
batailles doiit je n’ai point parld, droite et la gauche, les bastions 
Dieu merci, pareequo j’^cris This- et la contrescaipe.’ 
toire de Tesprit humain, et non M. Lamartine characterizes 

une gazette.’ (Euvres de Vbl- him as * ce g^nie non pas le plus 
taire^ vol. Ixiii. p. 51. See also haul, mais le plus vaste do la 
his letter to Tabjiroau {Ia tires Fj-ance.’ Hist, des QirondinSt 
*inedites de Voltaire, vol. ii. p. vol. i. p. 180. 

586) : ‘ Personue nc lit les do- 
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works; a>nd it has been well observed, that, even in 
his dramas, he endeavours to portray, not so much the 
passions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs. In 
Mahomet^ *his subject is a great religion ; in Alzire^ the 
conquest of America ; in Brutus^ the formation of the 
Roman power ; in the Death of Ccesar, the rise of the 
empire upon the ruins of that power. 

By this determination to look upon the course of 
events as a great and connected whole, Voltaire was 
led to several results, which have been complacently 
adopted by many authors, vrho, even while using them, 
revile him from whom they were taken. He was the 
first historian who, rejecting the ordinary method of 
investigation, endeavoured, by large general views, to 
explain the origin of feudality ; and, by indicating 
some of the causes of its decline in the fourteenth 
century, ho laid the foundation for a philosophic 
estimate of that important institution.*^® He was tho 
author of a profound remark, afterwards adopted by 

Univ. vol. xlix. p. Essai sur les MmirSy chap. 

493. His Orphdin de la Chine Ixxxv., in (Euvres, vol. xvi. p. 
is taken from Chinese sources : 412, and elsewhere, 
see Davids China, vol. ii. p. 258. During the eighteenth cen- 

04 The surprising versatility tury, and, I may say, until tho 
of Voltaire’s jnind is shown by publication in 1818 of Hallam’s 
the fact, unparalleled in litera- Middle Ages, there was in tho 
ture, that he was equally great English language no comprehon- 
as a dramatic writer and as an sive account of the feudal sys- 
historian. Mr. Forster, in his tern ; unless, perhaps, we except 
admirable Life of Goldsmith, that given by Robertson, who in 
1854, says (vol. i. p. 119), this, as in many other matters of 
* Gray’s high opinion of Vol- history, was a pupil of Voltaire, 
taire’s tragedies is shared by one Not only Dali^ple, and writers 
of our greatest authorities on of his kind, but even Blackstone, 
such a matter now living. Sir took so narrow a view of this 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, whom I great institution, that they were 
have often heard maintain the unable to connect it with the 
marked superiorify of Voltaire general state of society to which 
over all his countrymen in the it belonged. Some of our his- 
knowledge of dramatic art, and torians gravely traced it back to 
the power of producing theatri- Moses, in whose laws they found 
cal effects.’ Compare Corre^ the origin of allodial lanas. See 
spondence of Gray and Mason, a charming passage in Barri/s 
edit. Mitfoi^ 1855, p. 44. History of the Orkney Islands^ 
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Constant, to the effect, that licentious religious cere- 
monies have no connexion with licentious national 
morals.^ Another observation of his, which has been 
only partly used by writers on ecclesiastical history, is 
pregnant with instruction. He says, that one of the 
reasons why the bishops of Rome acquired an authority 
so superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the 
greato^* subtlety of the Greek mind. Nearly all the 
heresies proceeded from the east ; and, with the excep- 
tion of Honorius I., not a single pope adopted a system 
condemned by the church. This gave to the papal 
power an unity and consolidation, which the patriarchal 
power was unable to reach ; and thus the Holy See owes 
part of its authority to the early dulness of the 
European fancy 


p. 219. On the apirit of feudal ily, 
there are eome remarks well 
worth reading in Comte's Philos. 
Posit, vol. V. pp. 393-413. 

Constant, in his work on 
Homan polytheism, savs, *dos 
rites indecens peuvent etro pra- 
tiques par un peuple religieux 
avec une grande purotA de coeur. 
Mais quand Tincr^dulit^ atteiut 
ces peuples, ces rites sont pour 
lui la cause et le pr4texte de la 
plus rdvoltante corruption.’ This 
passage is quoted by Mr. Mil- 
man, who calls it ‘extremely 
profound and just.’ Mi/man's 
History of Christianity , 1840, 
vol i. p. 28. And so it is — ex- 
tremely profound and just. But 
it happens that precisely the 
same remark was made by Vol- 
taire, just about the time that 
Constant was bom. iSpeaking of 
the worship of Priapus, he says 
{Essai sur Ics Mmtrs, chap, cxliii. 
in (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. xvii. 
p. 341), ‘ nos idees de biens^ance 
nous portent k croire qu’un cer6- 
monie qui nous parait si infdnie 
n’a 6t6 invent^e quo par la dc- 
bauche ; mais il n’est guere croy- 


able quo la dtipravation des mopurs 
ait jamais chez aucun peuple 
etabli des c6r6monics religieusos. 
II est probable, au contraire, que 
cotte coutume fut d’abord intro- 
duite dans 'les temps de simpli- 
city^, et qu’on ne pensa d’abord 
qu’a honorer la Divinity dans lo 
symbole de la vie qu’elle nous a 
donnie. Une telle ceremonie a 
dll inspirer la licence a la jeu- 
ne&se, et paraitre ridicule aux es- 
prit s sages, dans les temps plus 
raffin6s, plus corrompus, ct plus 
eclair6s.’ Compare the remarks 
on the indecency of the Spartan 
customs, in IhirlwalFs Hist, of 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 326, 327. 

Essai sur les Moeurs, chaps, 
xiv. and xxxi., ir (Euvres^ vol. 
XV. pp. 391, 614. Neander ob- 
serves, that in the Greek church 
there were more heresies than in 
the Latin church, because tho 
Greeks thought more ; but ho 
h.is failed to perceive how this 
favoured the authority of the 
popes. Hcander's History of the 
Church., vol. ii. pp. 198, 199, vol. 
iii. pp. 191, 492, vol. iv. p. 90, 
i) 293, vol. viii. p. 257. 
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It would be impossible to relate all tbe original remarks 
of Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked 
as dangerous paradoxes, and are now valued as sober 
truths. Hfe was the first historian who recommended 
universal freedom of trade ; and, although he expresses 
himself with great caution,' still the mere announce- 
ment of the idea in a popular history forms an epoch in 
the progress of the French mind. He is the originator 
of that important distinction between the increase of 
population and the increase of food, to which political 
economy has been greatly indebted a principle 
adopted several years later by Townsend, and then used 
by Malthus as the basis of his celebrated work.'^' He 

*'• In his account of the trade Mhn.sur Voltaire, vol. i.pp. 376, 
of Archangel, he says, ‘ los An- 378. 

glais obtinrent le privilege d’y ‘ The idea of the different 

comracrcer sans payer aucun ratios by which population and 
droit ; et e’est ainsi que toutes food increase, was originally 
les nations devraient peut-ttro thrown out by Voltaire ; and was 
ii^gocier ensemble.* Hist, de picked up and expanded into 
parti, chap, i., in (Fiwres, many a goodly volume by our 
vol. xxiii. p. 35. Remarkable English political economists in 
words to have been written by the present century.* Laing's 
a Frenchman, born at the end Notes, second scries, p. 42. 
of the seventeenth century ; and *2' It is often said that Mal- 
yet they have, s o far as I am thus was indebted to Townsend’s 
aware, escaped* the attention of writings for his views on popula- 
all the historians of political tion ; but this obligation has been 
economy. Indeed, on this, as on too strongly stated, as, indeed, is 
most matters, sufficient justice always the case when charges of 
has not been done to Voltaire, plagiarism are brought against 
whose opinions were more accu- great works. Still, Townsend is 
rate than those of Qnesnay and to be considered as the precursor 
his followers. However, Mr. of Malthus ; and if the reader is 
McCulloch, in noticing one of the interested in tracing the pater- 
economical errors of Voltaire, nity of ideas, he will find some 
honestlyadmits that his * opinions interesting economical remarks 
on such subjects are, for the most in Toumsrnds Journey through 
part, very correct.’ ^McCulloch's Spain, vol. i. pp. 379, 383, vol. ii. 
Principles of Political Economy, pp. 85, 337, 387-393 ; which 
p. 630. For proof of his sympa- must be compared with M^Chd- 
thy with Turgot’s efforts to esta- locJ^s Literature of Political Eco- 
blish free trade, compare Lettres nowy, pp. 259, 281-3. Voltaire 
inidites de Voltaire, vol. ii. pp. having preceded these authors, 
367, 403, 423, with Longchamp, has, of course, fallen into errors 
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has, moreover, the merit of being the first who dispelled 
the childish admiration with which the Middle Ages 
had been hitherto regarded, and which they owed to 
those dall and learned writers, who, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, were the principal investi- 
gators of the early history of Europe. These industrious 
compilers had collected extensive materials, which 
Voltatre turned to good account, and by their aid over- 
threw the conclusions at which the authors had them- 
selves arrived. In his works, the Middle Ages are, for 
the first time, represented as what they really were, — a 
period of ignorance, ferocity, and licentiousness ; a 
period when injuries were unredressed, crime un- 
punished, and superstition unrebuked. It may be said, 
with some cf justice, that Voltaire, in the picture 

he drew, fell into the opposite extreme, and did not 
sufficiently recognize the merit of those truly great 
men, who, at long intervals, stood here and there, like 
solitary beacons, whose light only made the surrounding 
darkness more visiblr. Still, after every allowance for 
that exaggeration which a reaction of opinions always 
causes, it is certain that his view of the Middle Ages is 
not only far more accurate than that of any preceding 
writer, but conve^^s a much juster idea of the time than 
can be found in those subsequent compilations which wc 
owe to the industry of modern antiquaries ; a simple 
and plodding race, who admire the past because they 
are ignorant of the present, and who, spending their 
lives amid the dust of forgotten manuscripts, think 
fhemselvcs able, Avith the resources of their little 
learning, to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace the 
history of dilfcrent periods, and even to assign to each 
the pi’aise it ought to receive. 

which they avoidod ; hut nothing roux cpiil est possible,’ is the 
can bo bettor t.lian tlio way in suininiu^-np of his able reni.ivks, 
which he opposes the ignorant \ii Dtct. P/nfo.i.yiWticlePopu/alitni, 
belief of his own time, that every • -'ct 2, in vol. xli. 466. 

thiug should he done to increase Godwin, in bis notice of tlie his- 
population. * Lh point jirincipal tory of iho^e opinions, if* c\i- 
n’est pas d’avoir du siiperllu en deni ly ignorant of v hat was done 
liomines, niais do rendro ce quo by Voltaire. Sincluir'a Corres^^ 
nous en avons io moins malhcii- vol. i. p. 396. 

VOL. II. X 
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With such writers as these, Voltaire was always at 
war ; and no one has done so much to lessen the in- 
fluence th^ once exercised over even the highest 
branches of knowledge. There was also another class of 
dictators, whose authority this great man was equally 
successful in reducing, namely, the old class of classical 
scholars and commentators, who, from the middle of the 
fourteenth till early in the eighteenth century, were the 
chief dispensers of fame, and were respected as being 
by far the most distinguished men Europe had ever 
produced. The first great assaults made upon them 
were late in the seventeenth century, when two contro- 
versies sprung up, of which I shall hereafter givo an 
account, — one in France, and one in England,— =-by both 
of which their power was considerably damaged. But 
their two most formidable opponents were, undoubtedly, 
Locke and Voltaire. The immense services rendered 
by Locke in lessening the reputation of the old classical 
school, will be examined in another part of this work ; 
at present we are only concerned with the steps taken 
by Voltaire. 

The authority wielded by the great classical scholars 
rested not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, 
but also on the supposed dignity of their pursuits. It 
was generally believed that ancient history possessed 
some inherent superiority over modem history; and this 
being taken for granted, the inference naturally followed, 
that the cultivators of the one were more praiseworthy 
than the cultivators of the other ; and that a French- 
man, for instance, who should write the history of some 
Greek republic, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if 
he had written the history of his own country. This 
singular prejudice had for centuries been a traditional 
notion ; which men accepted, because they had received 
it from their fathers, and which it would have been 
almost an impiety to dispute. The result was, that the 
few really able writers on history devoted themselves 
chiefly to that of the ancients ; or, if they published an 
account of modem times, they handled their theme, not 
according to modem ideas, but according to ideas ga- 
thered from their more favourite pursuit. This confusion 
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of tlie standard of one age witli the standard of another, 
caused a double evil. Historians, by adopting this plan, 
injured the originality of their own minds ; and, what 
was far worse, they set a bad example to the literature 
of their country. For every great nation has a mode of 
expression, and of thought, peculiar to itself^ and with 
which sympathies are intimately connected. To in- 
troduce any foreign model, however admirable it may 
be, is to violate this connexion, and to impair the value 
of literature by limiting the scope of its action. By 
such a course, the taste may possibly be refined, but the 
vigour will certainly be weakened. Indeed, the retinc^- 
ment of the taste may well be doubted, when wo see 
what has taken place in our country, where our great 
scholars have corrupted the English language by a 
jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly discern 
the real lack of ideas which their barbarous and mottled 
dialect strives to hide.^‘^^ At all events, it is certain, 
that every people worth; of being called a nation, possess 
in their own language ample resources for expressing 
the highest ideas they are able to form ; and although, 
in matters of science, it may be convenient to coin such 
words as are more easily understood in foreign coun- 
tries, it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects 
from the vernacular speech ; and it is a still graver one, 

*** With the single exception selves, slionld never be introduced 
of Person, not one of the great into a state of society imtitted 
Bnglisli scholars has shown an for them. To this may be added, 
appreciation of the beauties of tliat Cobbett, the most racy and 
liis native language ; and many of idiomatic of all our writers, anti 
them, such as Parr (in all his Erskino, by far the greatest of 
works) and Bentley (in his mad our forensic orators, knew little 
edition of Milton), have done or nothing cf any ancient lan- 
every thing in their power to guage ; and the same observation 
corrupt it. And there can bo applies to Shakespeare. On the 
little doubt, that the principal supposed connexion between the 
reason why well-educated women improvement of taste and tlie 
write and converse in a purer study of classical models, there 
style than well-educated men, is are some remarks worth attend- 
becanse they have not formed ing to in Key's Thhrie et JVa- 
fhoir taste according to those an- tique de la Science Sociale^ vol. 
cient classical standards, which, pp. 98-101. 
admirable as they are in them- 

x2 
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to introduce notions and standards for action, suited 
perhaps to former times, but which the march of so- 
ciety has left far behind, and with which we have no real 
sympathy, though they may excite that sickly and arti- 
hcial interest which the classical prejudices of eai-ly 
education still contrive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the 
field. The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked 
the dreaming scholars of his own time, can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have studied his works. Not, as 
some have supposed, that he used these weapons as a 
substitute for argument, still less that ho fell into the 
error of making ridicule a test for truth. No one could 
reason more closely than Voltaire, when reasoning 
suited his purpose. But he had to deal with men im- 
pervious to argument ; men whose inordinate revtjrenco 
for antiquity had only left them two ideas, namely, that 
every thing old is right, and that every thing new is 
wrong. To argue against these opinions would be idle 
indeed ; the only other resource was, to make them ridi- 
culous, and weaken their influence, by holding up their 
authors to contempt. This was one of the tasks V oltairo 
sot himself to perform ; and he did it well. ^23 jje, there- 
fore, used ridicule, not as the test of truth, but as the 
scourge of folly. And with such effect was the jiunish- 
ment administered, that not only did the pedants and 
theologians of his o^yn time wince under the lash, but 
even their successors feel their ears tingle when they 
read his biting words ; and they revenge themselves by 
reviling the memory of that great writer, whose works 
ave as a thorn in their side, and whose very name they 
hold in undisguised abhorrence. 

These two classes have, indeed, reasons enough for the 

183 « "We can best judge, from exliibited learning.’ 8cMosser*a 
the Jesuitical rage '^ith which lie Eighteenth Centurq^ vol. i. p. 120. 
was persecuted, how admirably At p. 270, M. Schlosser says, 
ho had delineated the weaknesses * And it was only a man of Vol- 
and presumption of the interpre- ttiire’s wit and tjilonts, who could 
ters of the ancients, who shone throw the light of an entirely 
in the schools and academies, and new criticism upon the aarkness 
had acquired great reputation of those grubbing and collecting 
by their various and copiously pedants/ 
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hatred with which they still regard the greatest French- 
man of the eighteenth century. For, Voltaire did more 
than any other man to sap the foundation of ecclesias- 
tical power, and to destroy the supremacy of classical 
studies. This is not the place for discussing the theolo-i 
gical opinions which he attacked ; but of the state of clas- 
sical opinions an idea may be formed, by considering some 
of thdfte circumstances which were recorded by the 
ancients respecting their history, and which, until the 
appearance of Voltaire, were implicitly believed by 
modem scholars, and through them by the people at 
large. 

It was bcHeved that, in ancient times. Mars ravished 
a virgin, and that the offspring of the intrigue were no 
other than Ro nonius and Remus, both of whom it wris 
intended to put to death ; but they were fortunately 
saved by the attentions oi a she- wolf and a woodpecker ; 
the wolf giving them suck, and the woodpecker pro- 
tecting them from insects. It was, moreover, believed 
that jilomulus and R^ ./niP, when grown up to man’s 
estate, determined to build a city, and that, being joined 
by the descendants of the Trojan warriors, they suc- 
ceeded in erecting Rome. It was believed that both 
brothers came to an untimely end ; Remus being mur- 
dered, and Romulus being taken up to heaven by his 
father, who descended for that purpose in the midst of 
a tempest. The great scholars then proceeded to relate 
the succession of several other kings ; the most remark- 
able of whom was Numa, whose only communications 
with his wife were carried on in a sacred grove. Another 
of the sovereigns of Rome was Tnllus Hostilius, who, 
having offended the clergy, perished from the effects of 
their anger ; his death being caused by lightning, and 
preceded by pestilence. TJien again, there was one 
Servius Tullius, who was also a king, and whose great- 
ness was prognosticated by the appearance of flames 
round his head as he was sleeping in his cradle. After 
this, it was but a slight maiier that the ordinary laws 
of mortality should bo suspended ; we were, therefore, as- 
sured that those ignorant barbarians, the early Romans, 
passed two hundred and forty-five years under the 
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govemment of only seven kings, all of whom were 
elected in the prime of life, one of whom was expelled 
the city, and three of whom were put to death. 

These are a few of the idle stories in which the great 
scholars took intense delight, and which, during many 
centuries, were supposed to form a necessary part of the 
annals of the Latin empire. Indeed, so universal was 
the credulity, that, until they were destroyed by Voltaire, 
there were only four writers who had ventured openly 
to attack them. Cluverius, Perizonius, Pouilly, and 
Beaufort were the names of these bold iimovators ; but 
by none of them was any impression made on the 
public mind. The works of Cluverius and Perizonius, 
being composed in Latin, were addressed entirely to a 
class of readers who, infatuated with a love of antiquity, 
would listen to nothing that diminished the reputation 
of its history. Pouilly and Beaufort wrote in French ; 
both of them, and especially Beaufort, were men of 
considerable ability ; but their powers were not versatile 
enough to enable them to extirpate prejudices which 
were so strongly protected, and which had been fostered 
by the education of many successive generations. 

The service, therefore, rendered by Voltaire in purg- 
ing history of these foolish conceits, is, not that he 
was the first by whom they were attacked, but that he 
was the first to attack them with success ; and this be- 
cause he was also the first who mingled ridicule with 
argument, thus not only assailing the system, but also 
weakening the authority of those by whom tho system 
was supported. His irony, his wit, his pungent and 
telling sarcasms, produced more effect than the gravest 
arguments could have done ; and there can be no doubt 
that he was fully justified in using those great resources 
with which nature had endowed him, since by their aid 
he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved men 
from some of their most inveterate prejudices. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule was 
the only means emplcj'^ed by Voltaire in effecting this 
important object. So far from that, 1 can say with 
confidence, after a careful comparison of both writers, 
that the most decisive arguments advanced by Niebuhr 
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against the early history of Borne, had all been antici* 
pated by Voltaire ; in whose works they may be found, 
by whoever will take the trouble of reading what this 
great man has written, instead of ignorantly railing 
against him. Without entering into needless detail, it 
is enough to mention that, amidst a great variety of 
very ingenious and very learned discussion, ISTiebulirhas 
put f3i*ward several views with which later critics have 
been dissatisfied; but that there are three, and only 
three, principles which are fundamental to his history, 
and which it is impossible to refute. These are ; — 
I. That, on account of the inevitable intermixture of 
fable essential to a rude people, no nation can possess 
tmstworthy details respecting its own origin. 11. That 
even such caT*!;^ 'locuments as the Romans might have 
possessed, had been destroyed before they were incor- 
porated into a regular history. III. That ceremonies 
established in honour of certain events alleged to have 
taken place in former times, were a proof, not that the 
events had happened, but that they were believed to 
have happened. The whole fabric of the early history 
of Romo at once fell to pieces, as soon as these three 
principles were applied to it. What, however, is most 
remarkable, is, that not only are all three laid down by 
Voltaire, but their bearing upon Roman history is dis- 
tinctly shown. He says that no nation is acquainted 
with its own origin ; so that all primitive history is 
necessarily an invention. He remarks, that since 
even such historical works as the Romans once pos- 
sessed, were all destroyed when their city was burned, 
no confidence can be placed in the accounts which, at 
a much later period, are given by Livy and other 


‘C’est rimngination eoule 
qui a 6erit los promi feres hi stoir(‘s. 
Non seulemont chaquepeuplo in- 
venta son origine, mais il inven- 
ta aussi Torigine du mondo en- 
tior.’ IHct.Phi/os. article Ilistoire, 
sec. 2, in (Eavres, vol. xl. p. 195. 
See also his article on Chrono- 
logy, vol xxxviii. p. 77, for the 


application of this to the history 
of Rome, where he says, ‘ Tite 
Live n’a garde de dire en quelle 
annfee Romulus common 9 a son 
prfetendu rfegne.* And at vol. 
xxxvi. p. 86, ‘ tons les ponples se 
sont attrihnfes des origines ima- 
ginaires ; et ancun h’a touchfe k 
la veritable.* 
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compilers.'®® And, as inmimerable scholars btisied them- 
selves in collecting evidence respecting ceremonies insti- 
tuted in celebration of certain events, and then appealed 
to the evidence in order to prove the events, Voltaire 
makes a reflection which now seems very obvious, but 
which these learned men had entirely overlooked. He 
notices, that their labour is bootless, because the date of 
the evidence is, with extremely few exceptions, much 
later than the date of the event to which it refers. 
In such cases, the existence of a festival, or of a monu- 
ment, proves, indeed, the belief which men entertain, 
but by no means proves the reality of the occurrence 
concerning which the belief is held.'®® This simple, but 
important maxim, is, even in our own days, constantly 
lost sight of, while before the eighteenth century it was 
universally neglected. Hence it was that historians 
were able to accumulate fables which were believed 
without examination;'®'' it being altogether forgotten, 

* Qu’on fasso attention quo Essat sur les Maeurs^ in (EuvreSy 
la ripublique romaine a 6t6 cinq vol. xv. p. 109. See also the 
cents ans sans historiens ; quo sanie remark applied to monii- 
Tito Live lui-mfime deplore la ments, in chap, cxcvii., CEuvrfs, 
perte des autres monuments qui vol. xviii. pp. 412-414 ; and 
periront prosque tons dans Tin- again, in vol. xl. pp. 203, 204. 
cendie de Kome,’ &c. ‘La plupart des hisloires 

in (Euvre.% vol. xl. p. 202. At p. ont dt6 ernes sans exainen, et 
188, ‘ ce peuple, si recent en com- cette crcance est un prejuge. Fh- 
paraison des nations asiatiques, bius Pictorraconte que, plusieurs 
a et4 cinq cents ann^es bbjis his- si^cles avant lui, une vestale do 
toriens. Ainsi, il n'est pas sur- la ville d’Albe, allant puiser de 
prenant que Romulus ait 6t6 le I’eau dans sa cruche, fut viol^e, 
fils do Mars, qu’une louve ait qu’elle accoucha de Romulus et 
sa nourrice, qu’il ait march6 avec de R^mus, qu’ils furent nourris 
mille hommes de son village de par une louve, etc. Le peuple 
Rome centre vingt-cinq mille remain crut cette fable ; il n’ex- 
combattants du village des Sa- amina point si dans ce teinps-la 
bins.’ il y avait des vestales dans le 

‘Par quel exc&sd<»d4mence, Latium, s’il 6tait vraisomblable 
par quel opinifl-tret^ absurde, taut que la lille d’un roi sortit de son 
de compilateuM ont-ils voulu couvent avec sa cruche, s’il ^tait 
prouvop dans tant de volumes probable qu’une lonve allaitAt 
enormes, qu’iine fete publique deux enfanls au lieu de les man- 
etablio en m^moire d’un 6v6ne- ger ; le prcjug6 8’‘'6tablit.’ Diet, 
ment etait une demonstration de Philoa. article Pr^jugh, in (Eu- 
la verit6 de cet 6venemcnt?' m'if, vol. xli. pp. 488, 489. 
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that fables, as Voltaire says, begin to be current in one 
generation, are established in the second, become re- 
spectable in the third, while in the fourth generation 
temples are raised in honour of them.'®* 

I have been the more particular in stating the immense 
obligations history is under to Voltaire, because in 
Englq^d there exists against him a prejudice, which 
nothing but ignorance, or something worse than igno- 
rance, can excuse;'®* and because, taking him on the 


* Lea amateurs du merveil- 
lonx disnient: II faut bien que 
cos faits soient vrais, puisquo 
taut de monuments en son I la 
preuve. Et nous diaions : II faut 
bien quils soient puisque 

le vulgaire les a crus. Une fa bio 
a quelque cours dans une gene- 
ration ; pile s’etiiblit dans la 
Bpcondo ; elle deiuent reapectiible 
dnna la troisieme ; la quatrieme 
lui eiero des temples.’ 7 ratj 
merits sue TThstoire, article i m 
(Euvrcs^ vol. xxvii. pp. 158, 159. 

In this ease, as in many 
others, ignorance has been forti- 
fied by bigotry ; for, as Lord 
Campbell truly says of Voltaire, 
‘ since the Erench Eovolution, 
an iiidiacriminate abuse of tins 
author hi is been in England the 
tost of orthodoxy and loyalty.’ 
Campheirs (JLfef Justices^ vol. ii. 
p. 335. Indeed, so extensively 
has the public mind been preju- 
diced against this groat man, 
that, until a very few years ago, 
wlien Lord Brougham published 
a life of liim, there was no book 
in the Englisli language contjiin- 
ing even a tolerable account of 
one of the moat influential writers 
b'rance lias produced. This work 
of Lord Brougham’s, though a 
middling performance, is at least 
an honest one, and, as it har- 
monizes will I the general spirit 
of our time, it Inis probahly h.id 
considerable weight. In it ho 


says of Voltaire, ‘nor can any 
one since the days of Luther be 
named, to whom the spirit of free 
inquiry, nay, the emancipation 
of the human mind from spiritual 
tyranny, owes a more lasting 
debt of gratitude.* Bronghams 
Life of Voltaire^ p. 132. It is 
certain, that the better the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century is 
understood, the more the repu- 
tation of Voltaire will increase; 
as was clearly foreseen by a ci Je- 
brated writer nearly a generation 
ago. In 1831 , Lermiiiier wrote 
tliese remarkable, and, as the 
re«?ult has proved, prophetic 
words : ‘ J1 est temps de revenir 
a des sentimeiiB plus respectueux 
pour la memoire de Voltaire. 
Voltaire a fait pour la France ce 
quo Leibnitz a fiiit pour I’Alle- 
magno ; pendant trois-quarts de 
Bieclo il a represent^ son pays, 
puissant ii la maniere de Luther 
et do Napol/^on; il est destin^ a 
survivre a bien dea gloires, et je 
plains ecnx qiii se sont oubli^s 
jusqu’a laisser tomher des paroles 
dedaignouses sur lo g«inie db cet 
homme.* Lenniniery Philosoj^hie 
du Droit, vol. i. p. 199. Com- 
;? ^re the glowing eulogy in 
Longchamp et WagnUre, Me- 
moires sur Voltaire, vol. ii. pp. 
388, 389, witb the remarks of 
Saint-Lambert, in Mhn, 
nag, vol. i. p. 263. 
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whole, he is probably the greatest historian Europe has 
yet produced. In reference, however, to the mental 
habits of the eighteenth century, it is important to show, 
that in the Same period similar comprehensiveness was 
being displayed by other French historians ; so that in 
this case, as in all others, we shall find that a large 
share of what is effected, even by the most eminent 
men, is due to the character of the ago in which they 
live. 

The vast labours of Voltaire towards reforming the 
old method of writing history, were greatly aided by 
those important works which Montesquieu put forward 
during the same period. In 1734,^3® this remarkable 
man published what may be truly called the first book 
in which there can be found any information concerning 
the real history of Rome ; because it is also the first in 
which the affairs of the ancient world arro treated in a 
large and comprehensive spirit.^ Fourteen years later, 
there appeared, by the same author, the Spirit of Laws ; 
a more famous production, but, as it seems to me, not a 
greater one. The immense merit of the Spint of Laws 
is, indeed, incontestable, and cannot be affected by the 
captious attempts made to diminish it by those minute 
critics, who seem to think that when they detect the 
occasional errors of a great man, they in some degree re- 
duce him to' their own level. It is not such petty 
cavilling which can destroy an European reputation; 
and the noble work of Montesquieu will long survive all 
attacks of this kind, because its large and suggestive 
generalizations would retain their value even if the par- 
ticular facts of which the illustrations consist were all 


Vie de MontesquieUf p. much occupied with the practical 
xiv., prefixed to his works. utility of his subject. Vico, 

Before Montesquieu, the whose genius was perhaps even 
only two groat thinkers who had more vast than that of Montes- 
really studied Bonlkn history quieu, can hardly be considered 
were Macchiavelli and Vico : his rival ; for, though his Sciensa 
but Macchiavelli did not attempt Nova contains the most profound 
any thing approaching the gene- views on ancient history, they 
ralizations of Montesquieu, and are rather glimpses of truth, 
he suffered, moreover, from tho than a systematic investigation 
serious deficiency of being too of any one period. 
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unfounded. 13* Still, I am inclined to believe, that in 
point of original thought it is barely equal to his earlier 
work, though it is unquestionably the fruit of much 
greater reading. Without, however, instituting a com- 
parison between them, our present object is merely to 
consider the contributions they jointly contain towards 
a rigjjt understanding of history, and the why in which 
those^ contributions are connected with the general spirit 
of the eighteenth century. 

In this point of view, there are, in the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, two leading peculiarities. The first is, the 
complete rejection of those personal anecdotes, and 
those trivial details respecting individuals, which belong 
to biography, but with which, as Montesquieu clearly 
saw, history has no concern. The other peculiarity is, 
the very remarkable attempt which he first made to 
effect an union between the history of man and those 
sciences which deal with the external world. As these 
are the two great characteristics of the method adopted 
by Montesquieu, it will be necessary to give some 
account of them, before we can understand the place he 
really occupies, as one of the founders of the philosophy 
of history. 

We have already seen that Voltaire had strongly in- 
sisted on the necessity of reforming history, by paying 
more attention to the history of the people, and less at- 
tention to that of their political and military rulers. 
We have also seen, that this great improvement was so 
agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it was generally 
and quickly adopted, and thus became an indication of 
those democratic tendencies, of which it was in reality 
a result. It is not, therefore, surprising that Montes- 
quieu should have taken the same course, even before 
the movement had been clearly declared ; since he, liko 

1 S 2 Which M. Guizot {CivUi- 182 ; and in Comte^ Philosophie 
sntion en France^ vol. iv. p, 36), Positive^ toI. iv. pp. 243-252, 
in his remarks on the Esprit des l!51. Compare Charles Comte, 
Lois, does not take sufficiently Traitl de Legislation, toI. i. p. 
into considoration. Ajustorap- 125, with ilfeycr, Esprit des ln~ 
preciation of Montesquieu will stitutions Judiciaires, vol. i. p. 
ho found in Cousin, Hist, de la Ixi., respecting the vast innova- 
PhUosophie, part ii. vol. i. p. tions he introduced. 
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most great thinkers, was a representative of the intel- 
lectual condition, and a satisfier of the intellectual 
wants, of th^age in which he lived. 

But, what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquieu 
in this matter, is, that with him a contempt for those 
details respecting courts, ministers, and princes, in which 
ordinary compilers take great delight, was accompanied 
by an equal contempt for other details which arc really 
interesting, because they concern the mental habits of 
the few truly eminent men who, from time to time, have 
appeared on the stage of public life. This was because 
Montesquieu perceived that, though these things are 
very interesting, they are also very unimportant. Ho 
knew, what no historian before him had even suspected, 
that in the great march of human affairs, individual 
jieculiarities count for nothing ; and that, therefore, the 
liistorian has no business with them, but should leave 
them to the biographer, to whose province they properly 
belong. The consequence is, that not only does ho 
treat the most powerful princes with such disregard as 
to relate the reigns of six emperors in two lines, but 
he constantly enforces the necessity, even in the case of 
eminent men, of subordinating their special influence to 
the more general influence of the surrounding society. 
Thus, many writers had ascribed the ruin of the Homan 
Republic to the ambition of Csesar and Pompey, and 
particularly to the deep schemes of Csosar. This, Mon- 
tesquieu totally denies. According to his view of history, 
no great alteration can be effected, except by virtue of 
a long train of antecedents, where alone we are to 
seek the cause of what to a superficial eye is the work 
of individuals. The republic, therefore, was overthrown, 
not by CflBsar and Pompey, but by that state of things 
which made the success of Ctesar and Pompey 
possible.*®^ It is thus that the events which ordinary 

*** He says of the emperor (Biivres de Montesquieu, p. 167, 
Maximin, * il fut tnA avec son *** Ibid. chap, xi., in ^uvres 
fils par Bcs soldats. Los deux de Montesquieu, pp. 149-153. 
premiers Gordiens p&rirent en Compare a similar remark, re- 
Afrique. Maxime, Balbin, et le specting Charles XII., in Esprit 
troisi^ine Gordien fupent massa- des Lois, lirre x, chap. xiii. 
cTes.’ Grandeur et Decadence QSucres, p. 
des Boruaius, chap, xvi., ju 
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historians relate are utterly valueless. Such events, in- 
stead of being causes, are merely the occasions on which 
the real causes act.^^s They may be called the accidents 
of history ; and they must be treated as subservient to 
those vas^ and comprehensive conditions, by which alone 
the rise and fall of nations are ultimately governed.*®® 

T^s, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, 
that nc effected a complete separation between biogi-aphy 
and history, and taught historians to study, not the pe- 
cularities of individual character, but the general 
aspect of the society in which the peculiarities appeared. 
If this remarkable man had accomplished nothing fur- 
ther, he would have rendered an incalculable service to 
history, by pointing out how one of its most fertile 
sources of or?, or gh t be safely removed. And although, 
unhappily^ wo have not yet reaped the full benefit of his 
example, this is because his successors have really had 
the capacity of rising to so high a generalization : it is, 
however, certain, that shice his time, an appi'oximation 
towards such clevr.ied views may be noticed, even 
among those inferior writers who, for want of sufficient 
grasp, are unable to adopt them to their full extent. 

In addition to this, Montesquieu made another great 
advance in the method of treating history. He was the 
first who, in an inquiry into the relations betw’een the 
social conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, 
called in the aid of physical knowledge, in order to 
ascertain how the character of any given civilization is 
modified by the action of the external world. In his 
work on the SpirlL of Laus, he studies the way in which 
both the civil and political legislation of a people are 
naturally connected with their climate, sod, and food.*®^ 

On the difference between mine iin etat, il y avoit nne 
cause and occasion, see Grandeur cause fi:6nercilc qui faisoit quo cet 
et Decad. chap. i. p. 126. etat devoit penr par une seulo 

‘ II y ados causes gen^ralos, bataille. Eii un mot, failure 
Boit morales, soit physiques, qui principulo entraine avec elle 
agissent dans chaque monarcliie, tons les accidents particuliors.’ 
reinvent, la inainticnueiit, ou la Gi'and. vt Decad. des Eo-mains, 
precipitent ; tons les accidents chap, xviii. p. 172. 

Bout sounds a ces causes ; ot si Dc F de» Lois^ books 

le hasard d’uiio bataille, e’est-u- xiv. to xviii. inclusive ; in Q!la^ 
dire une cause parlicuii^re, a pp. 300-836. 
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It is true, that in this vast enterprise he almost entirely 
failed; but this was because meteorology, chemistry, 
and physiology,' were still too backward to admit of such 
an undertaking. This, however, affects the value only 
of his conclusions, not of his method ; and here, as else- 
where, we see the great thinker tracing the outline of a 
plan, which, in the then state of knowledge, it was im- 
possible to fill up, and the completion of which he was 
obliged to leave to the riper experience and more 
powerful resources of a later age. Thus to anticipate 
the march of the human intellect, and, as it were, forestal 
its subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative 
of minds of the highest order; and it is this which 
gives to the writings of Montesquieu a certain fragmen- 
tary and provisional appearance, which was the necessary 
consequence of a profoundly speculative genius dealing 
with materials that wore intractable, simply because 
science had not yet reduced them to order by general- 
izing the laws of their phenomena. Hence it is, that 
many of the inferences drawn by Montesquieu are un- 
tenable ; such, for instance, as those regarding the effect 
of diet in stimulating population by increasing the 
fecundity of women, ^ 38 effect of climate in 

altering the proportion between the births of the 
sexes. ^39 Jn other cases, an increased acquaintance with 
fcarbarous nations has sufficed to correct his conclusions, 
particularly those concerning the effect which he sup- 
posed climate to produce on individual character ; for 
we have now the most decisive evidence, that he was 
wrong in asserting that hot chmates make people 
unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates make them 
virtuous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, 
because, in all the highest branches of knowledge, the 
main difficulty is, not to discover facts, but to discover 
the true method according to wliich the laws of the 

J}yid. livre xxiii. chap. xiii. and livre xsiii. chap. sii. pp. 
p. 395. Compare Burdach, 317, 395. 

Traitk de Bhysiologief vol. ii. p. IMd, livre xiv. chap, ii , 

116. livre zyii. chap, ii., and else- 

Ibid, livre xvi. chap, iv., where. 
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facts may be ascertained.*^^ In this, Montesquieu per- 
formed a double service, since he not only enriched 
history, but also strengthened its foundation. He en- 
riched history by incorporating with it physical inquiries; 
and he strengthened history by separating it from bio- 
graphy, and thus freeing it from details^ which are 
always unimportant, and often unauthentic. And 
although he committed the error of studying the influ- 
ence of nature over men considered as individuals,*^® 
rather than over men considered as an aggregate society, 
this arose principally from the fact that, in his time, the 
resources necessary for the more complicated study had 
not yet been created. Those resources, as I have shown, 
are political ecoTiomy and statistics ; political economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical 
agents with the laws of the inequality of wealth, and, 
thcrefoi-o, with a great variety of social disturbances ; 
while statistics enable us to verify those laws in their 
widest extent, and to rove how completely the volition 
of individual men is controlled by their antecedents, 
and by the circumstances in which they are placed. It 
was, therefore, not only natural, but inevitable, that 
Montest|uieu should fail in his magnificent attempt to 
unite the laws of the human mind with the laws of 
external nature. He failed, partly because the sciences 
of external nature were too backward, and partly be- 
cause those otlier branches of knowledge which connect 
nature with men were still unformed. For, as to politi- 
cal economy, it had no existence ns a science until the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations in 177d, twenty- 
one years after the death of ^Montesquieu. As to 
statistics ,theii* philosophy is a still more recent creation, 

*** On tho supreme impor- mate, food, and soil, in modify- 
tanco of method, see my doffnee ing individual charaetcr ; though 
of Bicliat in the next clm];)ter. it has, I ti*ust, appeared in the 

*** How completely futile this second clia2itor of tliis Introduc- 
was, as regards results, is evi- tion, that something can be as- 
dent ^from the fact, that a hun- cortained respecting their indi- 
dred years after ho wrote, we, rect action, that is, their action 
with all our increased knowledge, on individual minds through tho 
can affirm nothing positively re- medium of social and economical 
ipecting tho direct action of cli- organization. 
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since it is only during tlie last tliirty years that they 
have been Bystematicafly applied to social phenomena ; 
the earlier statisticians being merely a body of indus- 
trious collectors, groping in the dark, bringing together 
facts of every kind without selection or method, and 
whose labours were consequently unavailable for those 
important purposes to which they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation. 

Only two years after the publication of the Spirit of 
Laws, Turgot delivered those celebrated lectures, of 
which it has been said, that in them he created tho 
philosophy of history. ^ ^3 This praise is somewhat ex- 
aggerated ; for in the most important matters relating 
to the philosophy of his subject, he takes the same view 
as Montesquieu ; and Montesquieu, besides preceding 
him in point of time, was his superior certainly in 
learning, perhaps in genius. Still, the merit of Turgot 
is immense ; and he belongs to that extremely small 
class of men who have looked at history comprelicnsivcly, 
and have recognized the almost boundless knowledge 
needed for its investigation. In this respect, his method 
is identical with that of Montesquieu, since both of these 
great men excluded from their scheme the personal 
details which ordinary historians accumulate, and con- 
centrated their attention upon those large general causes, 
by the operation of w’’hich the destinies of nations are 
permanently affected. Turgot clearly perceived, that, 
notwithstanding the variety of events produced by tho 
p]ay of human passions, there is amid this apparent 
confusion a principle of order, and a regulanty of inarch, 
not to be mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough 
to seize the history of man as a complete and single 
whole. It is true that Turgot, subsequently engaged 

‘II II cre6 en 11*50 la phi- his sumniavy of this vast con- 
losophic clt* I’liistoire dans ses coption : ‘ Tous Ics ages wont en- 
deux discours prononces en Sor- chaincs par uiio suite de causes 
bonne.’ Couyiii, Hist, de la Phi- et d’elFets qui lient I’etat du 
losophic, I. scrio, vol. i. p. 147. raonde a tous ceux qui font pre- 
There is a sliort notice of these cMe.’ Secf>nd Discovrs en Sor- 
Btriking productions in Condor- honne, in QJliivrcs de Turgot, vol 
cet. Vie dv Turgot, pp. 11-16. ii. p. 52. Every thing Turgot 

Nothing can be better than wrote on histoiy is a develop- 
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in political life, never possessed sufficient leisure to fill 
up the splendid outline of what he so successfully 
sketched : but though in the execution of his plan he 
fell short of Montesquieu, still the analogy between the 
two men is obvious, as also is their relation to the age 
in which they lived. They, as well as Voltaire, were 
the^unconscious advocates of the democratic movement, 
inasmuch as they discountenanced the homage which 
historians had formerly paid to individuals, and rescued 
history from being a mere recital of the deeds of politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical rulers. At the same time, Turgot, 
by the captivating prospects which he held out of future 
progress,^'** and by the picture which he drew of the 
capacity of society to improve itself, increased the im- 
patience which his countrymen were beginning to feel 
against that despotic government, in whose presence 
amelioration seemed to be hopeless. These, and similar 
speculations, which now for the first time appeared in 
French literature, stimulated the activity of the intel- 
lectual classes, cheered them under the persecutions to 
which tliey were exposed, and emboldened them to the 
arduous enterprise of leading on the people to attack 
the institutions of their native land. Thus it was, that 
in France every thing tended to the same result. Every 
thing indicated the approach of some sharp and temble 
struggle, in which the spirit of the present should war 
with the spirit of the past ; and in which it should bo 


ment of this pregnant sentence. 
Tliat he understood the necessity 
of an historian being acquainted 
with physical science, and with 
the laws of the configuration of 
the earth, climate, soil, and the 
like, is evident in his fragment, 
La Ghgraphie Politique^ in 
(Eiivres^ vol. ii. pp. 166-208. It 
is no slight proof of his political 
sagacity, that in 1760 ho dis- 
tinctly foretold the freedom of 
the American colonies. Com- 
pare CEuvres de Targot^ rol. ii. 

VOL. [1 


p. 66, with Mtm. sur Tiirqot, 
vol i. p. 189. 

A eonfidonce which is ap- 
parent in his economical as well as 
in his historical works. In 181 1, 
Sir Jamos Mackintosh writes, 
that Turgot ‘ had more compri-- 
hi'nsivo views of the progress of 
society than any man since 
Bacon Afm. of Mackintosh, 
vol ii p. 133; and see a similar 
remark by Dngald Stewart, in 
his Philos, of the Mind, vol. i. p. 
246. 
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finally settled, whether the people of France could free 
themselves from the chains in which they had long been 
held, or whether, missing their aim, they were doomed 
to sink still lower in that ignominious vassalage, whicli 
makes even the most splendid periods of their political 
history a warning and a lesson to the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PROXIMATE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AFTER Tllifc 
MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

In the last chapter hut one, I have attempted to ascer- 
tain what those circumstances were which, almost 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV., prepared 
the way for the French Revolution. The result of the 
inquiry has been, that the French intellect was stimu- 
lated into activity by the examples and teachings of 
England ; and that this stimulus caused, or at all events 
encouraged, a great broach between the government of 
Franco and its literature ; — a breach the more remark- 
able, because during the reign of Louis XIV. the 
literature, notwithstanding its temporary brilliancy, had 
boon invariably submissive, and had intimately allied 
itself with the government, which was always ready to 
reward its services. We have also seen that, this rup- 
ture having arisen between the governing classes and 
the intellectual classes, it followed, that the foimer, true 
to their cmcient instincts, began to chastise that spirit 
of inquiry to which they were unaccustomed : hence 
those persecutions which, with hardly a single exception, 
were directed against every man of letters, and henctf 
too those systematic attempts to reduce literature to a 
subserviency similar to that in which it had been held 
under Louis XIV, It has, moreover, appeared, that the 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, though 
smarting from the injuries constantly inflicted on them 
by the government and the church, abstained from at- 
tacking the government, but directed all their hostility 
against the church. This apparent anomaly, of the 
religious institutions being assailed, and the political 
institutions being spared, has been shown to be a 
t2 
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perfecfily natural circumstance, arising out of the antece- 
dents of the French nation ; and an attempt has been 
made to expljiin what those antecedents were, and how 
they acted. In the present chapter, I purpose to complete 
this inquiry by examining the next great stage in the 
history of the French mind. It was needful that, before 
both church and state could fall, men should change the 
ground of their hostility, and should attack political 
abuses with the zeal they had hitherto reserved for re- 
ligious ones. The question, therefore, now arises, as to 
the circumstances under which this change took place, 
and the period when it actually occurred. 

The circumstances which accompanied this great 
change are, as we shall presently see, very complicated ; 
and, as they have never yet been studied in connexion 
wuth each other, I shall, in the remaining part of this 
volume, examine them at considerable length. On this 
point it will, I think, be practicable to arrive at some 
precise and well-defined results respecting the history of 
the French Revolution. But the other point, namely, 
the time at which the change took place, is not only 
much more obscure, but by its nature will never admit 
of complete precision. This, however, is a deficiency it 
possesses in common with every other change in the 
history of rn^xn. The circumstances of each change 
may always be known, provided the evidence is ample 
and authentic. But no amount of evidence can enable 
us to fix the date of the change itself. That to which 
attention is usually drawn by the compilers of history 
is, not the change, but is merely the external result 
which follows the change. The real history of the hu- 
man race is the history of tendencies which are perceived 
by the mind, and not of events which are discerned by 
the senses. It is on this account that no historical 
epoch will ever admit of that chronological precision 
familiar to antiquaries and genealogists. The death of 
a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change of a dy- 
nasty, are matters which fall entirely within the province 
of the senses ; and the moment in which they happen 
can be recorded by the most ordinary observers. But 
those great intellectual revolutions upon which all other 
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revolutions are based, cannot be measured by so simple 
a standard. To trace the movements of the human 
mind, it is necessary to contemplate it under several 
aspects, and then coordinate the results of what we 
have separately studied. By this means we arrive at 
certain general conclusions, which, like the ordinary 
estimate of averages, increase in value in proportion as 
wo mcrease the number of instances from which they 
are collected. That this is a safe and available method, 
appears not only from the history of physical knowledge, ^ 
but also from the fact, that it is the basis of the empirical 
maxims by which all men of sound understanding are 
guided in those ordinary transactions of life to which 
the generalizations of science have not yet been applied. 
Indeed sucli maxims, which are highly valuable, and 
which in their aggregate form what is called common 
sense, are never collected with any thing like the pre- 
cautions that the philosophic historian ought to feci 
himself bound to employ. 

The real objectiuu, therefore, to generalizations re- 
specting the development of the intellect of a nation is, 
not that they want certainty, but that they lack preci- 
sion. This is just the point at which the historian 
diverges from the annalist. That the English intellect, 
for example, is gradually becoming more democratic, or, 
as it is termed, more liberal, is as certain as that the 
crown of this country is worn by Queen Victoria. But 
though both these statements are equally certain, the 
latter statement is more precise. We can tell the very 
day on which the Queen ascended the throne ; the 
moment of her death will be known wdth equal preci- 
sion ; and there can bo no doubt that many other 
particulars respecting her will be minutely and accurately 
preserved. In tracing, however, the growth of English 
liberalism, all such exactness deserts us. We can point 
out the year in which the Reform Bill Avas passed ; hut 
who can point out the year in which the Reform Bill 
first became necessary ? In the same way, that the 

* For a popular but able view Disc, on Isat, Philos, pp. 215- 
of the value of averai^es in sci- 219. 
entific inquiries, see HcrschcCs 
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J ews will be admitted into parliament, is as certain as that 
the Catholics have been admitted. Both these measures 
are the inevitable result of that increasing indifference 
to theological disputes, which must now be obvious to 
every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes. But 
while we know the hour in which the bill for Catholic 
emancipation received the assent of the crown, there is 
no one now living who can tell even the year in which 
similar justice will be granted to the Jews. Both events 
are equally certain, but both events are not equally 
precise. 

This distinction between certainty and precision I 
have stated at some length, because it seems to be littlo 
understood,^ and because it is intimately connected witli 
the subject now before us. The fact of the French 


As we see in the pretensions 
set forth by matheniaticiaus, who 
often suppose that an amount of 
certainty can be attained in their 
own pui'suits not to be found in 
any other. This error has pro- 
bably arisen, as LOcke suggests, 
from coufusiug clearness with 
certainty. Essay on Human 
Understavding, book iv. chap. ii. 
secs. 9 and 10, in Works, Yol. ii. 
f)}). 73, 74. See also Comte, 
Philos. Pos. Yol, i. p. 103, where 
it IS justly obsen^ed, that all 
branches of knowledge capable 
of being generalized into scjences 
admit of equal certainty, but not 
of equal precision : ‘ si d’apr^s 
] ’explication pr6c6dente, les di- 
verses sciences doivent ncccs- 
sairement presenter uue preci- 
sion tr6s-inegale, il n’en est 
nullomentainsi de leur*t!crtitudo.’ 
This is handled unsatisfactorily 
by Montucla {Hist dvs Matht- 
iuat, Yol. i. p. 33), who says, 
that the principal cause of the 
peculiar certainty reached by the 
mathematician is, that ‘ d’une 
idee claire il ne dMuit quo des 


consequences claires et incontest- 
ables.’ Similarly, Cudworth {lu- 
tellect. System, yoI. iii. p. 377) ' 
‘ nay the very essence of truth 
hero is this clear perceptibility, 
or intelligibility.* On the other 
hand, Kant, a far deeper thinkei*, 
avoided this confusion, by mak- 
ing mathematical cloaruess tiio 
mark of a kind of eerlainty 
rather than of a degree of it : 
*Dio matlicm.'if ische Gewissheic 
hoissl aiich Evidenz, well ein in- 
tuitives Erkenntniss klarer ist, 
als cin discursives. Obgleich 
also beidcs, ilas mathematisclie 
und das philosojdiischo Ver- 
nunfterkcnntni.ss an sichgleich 
gcwii3.s i.st, so ibt doch die Art 
der Gowissheit in boiden ver- 
seliieden.’ Logik, EinUitung, 
sec. 9, in Kant's Werke, vol. i. 
p. 399. On the opinions of the 
ancients respecting certainty, 
compare Matter, Hist, de CEcoIe 
d Atexandrle, vol. i. p. 195, with 
Hitter's Hist, of Ancient Philos. 
vol. li.p. 46, vol. iii. pp. 74, 426, 
427, 484, 614. 
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intellect having, during the eighteenth century, passed 
through two totally distinct epochs, can be proved 
by every description of evidence; but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the precise time when one epoch 
succeeded the other. All that we can do is, to compare 
the different indications which the history of that age 
presents, and arrive at an approximation which may 
guSe future inquirers. It would perhaps be more pru- 
dent to avoid making any particular statement ; but as 
the employment of dates seems necessary to bring such 
matters clearly before the mind, I will, by way of pro- 
visional hypothesis, fix on the year 1750, as the period 
when those agitations of society which caused the 
French Revolution entered into their second and politi- 
cal stage. 

That tliis was about the period when the great move- 
ment, hitherto directed against the church, began to be 
turned against the state, is an inference which many 
eireiiinstances seem to warrant. We know on the best 
authority, that toT^ ards the year 1750, the French began 
their celebrated inquiries respecting political economy,^ 
and that, in their attempt to raise it to a science, they 
were led to perceive the immense injury which the in- 
terference of government had produced on the material 
interests of the country,^ Hence a conviction arose that, 

® 'Vers 17i50, deux liornmes Philos, articlo in (EuvreSy 

di- ^cnie, ob&ervatours judieieux vol. xxxvii. p. 384) says, ‘ rers 
et profonds, conduits par line Tan 1750, la nation, rassasi^e de 
force d iiMentiou Lr^ss-souteniie a vers, de tragedies, de comMies, 
uue logique rigoui'ouso, animus d’opera, de romans, d’histoires 
d’un noble amour pour la patrie romanesques, do relloxions mo- 
ot pour rhumaiiit6, M. Quosnay rales plus romane^ques encore, 
et M. de Gournay, s’occupiront et de disputes th6ologique8 eur la 
avec suite de savoir si la nature gr&co Cu sur Ics convulsions, se 
des choses n’indiquerait pas une imt enfin a raison nor Buries bles.* 
science de I’^conomie politique, * The revolutionary tendency 
et quels serai ent les principes de of this economical movement 
celte science.’ Additions aii,y is noticed in Alison* s Enropc^ 
Qi^uvres de Turgot^ vol. iii. p. vol. i. pp. 184, 185; wliere, 
310. M. Blanqui {Hist, de however, its commencement is 
VKconomie Politiqw, vol. ii. erroneously assigned to ‘ about 
p. 78) also says, ‘vers I’annio the year 1761.’ See also, on the 
1750;’ and Voltaire {Diet, hostility this caused against 
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even in regard to the accnmnlation of wealth, the auttio- 
rity possessed by the rulers of France was mischievous, 
since it enabled them, under the notion of protecting com- 
merce, to trouble the freedom of individual action, and to 
prevent trade from running into those profitable channels 
which traders are best able to select for themselves. 
Scarcely had a knowledge of this important truth been 
diffused, when its consequences were quickly seen in the 
national literature, and in the habits of national thought. 
The sudden increase in Franceofworks relating to finance 
and to other questions of government, is, indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of that age. With such 
rapidity did the movement spread, that we are told that, 
soon after 1755, the economists effected a schism between 
the nation and the government;* and Voltaire, writing 
in 1759, complains that the charms of lighter literature 
were entirely neglected amidst the general zeal for 
these new studies.® It is not necessary to follow the 

government, M^m. de Campan, Prior's Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. 
vol. i. pp. 7, 8; Mem. of Mallet pp. 198, 199; Forsters Life of 
du Pan, vol. i. p. 32 ; and Par- Gold.smitk, vol. i. p. 66. 
ruel. Hist, du Jacobinisms, vol. i. ® In February 1759, he writes 
p. 193, vol. ii. p. 162. to Madame du Boccage : ‘ 11 me 

* ‘ B’ailleurs la nation s’6toit parait que les giAces et lo boii 
accoutum6e a se s6parer toujours gout sont bannis do France, ct 
de plus en plus de son gouverne- ont c6d6 la place a la mctapliy- 
ment, en raison m6me de ce que siquo embrouIU^e, a la politique 
ses ecrivains avoient commence des cerveaux creux, a des dis- 
^ abnrder les 6tudcs politiques. cussions^normessurlesfinanct s, 
C’6toit r^poque oil la secte des sur le commerce, sur la popula- 
economistes se donnoit leplusde tion, qui ne mettront jamais 
mouvement, depuis que le mar- dans I’^tat ni un ecu, ni un 
quis de Mirabeau avoit public, homme de plus.’ (Eavres de 
en 1765, son Ami des Hommes.' Voltaire, vol. lx. p. 485. In 
Sismondi, Hist, des F^ang. vol. 1763 (vol. Ixiii. p. 204): ‘Adieu, 
zxix. p. 269. Compare 2'ocque- nos beaux arts, si les choses con- 
ville, Ll^ne de Louis XV, vol. ii. tinuent comme elles sont. La 
p. 68. In this same .grear, 1765, rage des remontranccs et des 
Goldsmith was in Paris, and projets sur les finances a saisi I.i 
was so struck by the progress nation.’ Many of the ablest men 
of insubordination, that he fore- being thus drawn off from mere 
told the freedom of the people ; literary pursuits, there began, 
though I need hardly say that about twenty years before the 
he was not a man to understand Bevolution, a marked deteriora- 
the movement of the economists, tion in style, particularly among 
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Bubsequeni history of this great change; nor need I 
trace the influence exercised shortly before the Revolu- 
tion by the later economists, and particularly by Turgot, 
the most eminent of their leaders.^ It is enough to say, 
that within about twenty years after the movement was 
first clearly seen, the taste for economical and financial 
inqmries became so common, that it penetrated those 
parra of society where habits of thought are not very 
frequent ; since we find that, even in fashionable life, 
the conversation no longer turned upon new poems 
and new plays, but upon political questions, and sub- 
jects immediately connected with them.® Indeed, when 
Necker, in 1781, published his celebrated Report on the 
Finances of France, the eagerness to obtain it was 
beyond all K>ur»da ; six thousand copies wore sold the 
lii’st da}^ ; and the demand still increasing, two presses 
were kept constantly at work in order to satisfy the 
universal curiosity.® And what makes the democratic 

prose writers. Compare jjetnes d’annees auparavant le public 
de Dudiffand a Walpol^', vol. ii. 6toit iiniquement oceupe.’ Hist, 
p. 358, vol, iii. pp. 163, 299; dcs Fran^ais^ vol. xxix. p. 495; 
Mhn. de Gcnlis, vol. ii. p. 374, and a similar remark in 
voLv. p. 123, Tol. viii. yjp. 180, Sehlosacr's Eighteenth Century, 
275 ; Mtrcier sur IioUi>scau, vol. vol. ii. p. 126. 
ii. p. 151. ® See the account, written in 

’ Georpel, who hated Turgot, Feb. 1781, in Grimm, Coi'r.Lit. 
says of him : ‘ son cabuiot et sos vol. xi. 260, where it is said of 
bureaux be tranbformerent en Necker’s Compte Hendu, ‘ La 
ateliers ou Ics 6coiioniistes for- sensation qu’a fitite cet ouvrage 
gooiont leur systime ct leurs cst, je crois, sans exemple; il 
speculations.’ Mem. de GiorgcJ, s'en est d6bit6 plus de six mille 
vol. i. p. 406 : see also Blanqui, exemplaires lejour meme qu’il a 
Hist, de rUlcon. Politique, vol. ii. paru, et depuis, le travail con- 
pp. 96-112; Condorcet, Vie de tinuel de deux imprimeries n’a 
Turgot., pp. 32-35 ; Twiss, Pro- pu suffiro encore aux demandes 
gnss of Political Econ. pp. 142 multipliees de la capitale, des 
seq. provinces, et des pays Strangers.’ 

“ Sismondi, under the year Segur {Souvenirs, vol. i. p. 138) 
1774, notices ‘ les ecrits innom- mentions, that Neckcr’s work 
brables que chaque jour voyoit was ‘ dans la poche de tons les 
iclore sur la politique, et qui abbes, et sur la toilette de toutes 
avoient d6sormais remplac5 dans les dames.’ The . daughter of 
rint6r5t des salons ces nou- Necker, Madame de Staei, says 
veaut6s litt^raires, ces vers, ces of her fiither’s work, Admini- 
anecdotes galantos, dont peu stration des Finances, ‘ on en 
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tendency of all this the more obvious is, that Neckor 
was at that time one of the servants of the crown ; so 
that his work, looking at its general spirit, has been 
truly called‘ an appeal to the people against the king by 
one of the ministers of the king himself.^® 

This evidence of the remarkable change which, in or 
about 1750, the French mind underwent, and which 
formed what I term the second epoch of the eighteenth 
century, might be easily strengthened by a wider survey 
of the literature of that time. Immediately after the 
middle of the century, Rousseau publislied those elo- 
quent works, which exercised immense influence, and in 
which the rise of the new epoch is very observable ; for 
this most powerful writer abstained from those attacks 
on Christianity, ^ ' which unhappily had been too frequent, 
and exerted himself almost exclusively against the civil 
and political abuses of the existing society.^* To trace 
the effects which this wonderful, but in some instances 
misgTiided, man produced on the mind of his own and 
of the succeeding generation, would occupy too large a 
share of this Introduction ; though the inquiry is full 
of interest, and is one which it wore to be wished some 


vendit qaatre-vingt mille oxem- 
plaires.' De Spail sur la Bevo- 
lution, vol. i. p. 111. 

The expression of the Barou 
de Montyon : see Adolphua's 
History of George III. vol. iv. 
p. 290 ; and on the revolutionary 
tendency of Neckcr’s financial 
works, Soulavw, liegne. de Louis 
XVI, vol ii. pp. xxxvii. xxxviii., 
vol. iv. pp. 18, 143. Necker 
published a .justification of his 
hook, ‘malgr^la defense du roi.’ 
Hu Mesnd, Mem. sur Lebrun, 

p. 108. 

" So far as I remember, there 
is not a single instance in any of 
his works ; and those who assail 
him on this ground should ad- 
duce the passages on wliich they 
rely, instead of bringing vague 


general charges. Compare lAfe 
of Rousseau, in Rrovghai.^'s Men 
of LetUrs, vol, i. p. 189; Stand- 
liv, Gesek. der tlmdog. U i.-^.^^en- 
sehaftev, vol. ii. p. 112; Merrur 
sur Rousseau, 1791, vol. i. pp. 
27-32, vol. ii pp. 279, 280. 

‘ Houssoiiu, qui dcjri cn 
1753 a\oit touche aux bases 
monies de la societo liumaiiic, 
dans son Disc ours sur Voriglue 
de Cinigalite parmi les hommes* 
Sismoudi, vol. xxix. p. 270. 
Schlosser of the Kighteinth 
Century, vol. i. p. 138) notices 
‘ the entirely new system of ab- 
solute democracy which was 
brought forward by J. J. Kous- 
seau ; * see also p. 289, and 
Soulavie, Regne de Louis XVI, 
vol. V. p 208. 
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competent lustorian would undertake. *3 Inasmuch, 
however, as the philosophy of Rousseau was itself only 
a single phase of a far larger movement, I shall at pre- 
sent pass over the individual, in order to consider the 
general spirit of an age in which he played a vast, but 
still a subsidiary part. 

T^ie formation of a new epoch in France, about the 
year 1750, may be further illustrated by three circum- 
stances of considerable interest, all pointing in the same 
direction. The first circumstance is, that not a single 
groat French writer attacked the political institutions 
of tho country before the middle of the century ; wliile, 
after that pei’iod, tho attacks of the ablest men were 
incessant. The second circumstance is, that the only 
eminent Frujici.men who continued to assail the clergy, 
and yet refused to interfere in politics, were those who, 

Napolc'on baid to Staiiishis jour, ou par heure. Quand il 
Girardiii respecting Housseaii, parut, on oxigoait douze sous 
‘ sans lui la Iraiice n’j> pas par volume, en n’accordant que 
eu de r(^volution.’ llollancCs soixante minutes pour le lire.’ 
Foreign Reminiscences, Lond. Musset Pathay, Vk de Rousseau, 
1850, p. 261. This is certainly toI. ii. p. 361, For further cvi- 
an exaggeration ; but the in- dence of the effect produced by 
huence of Eousseau was, during his works, see Lerminier, Philos, 
tliG latter half of the eighteenth du Droit, vol. ii. p. 251; Mem. 
century, niobt extraordinary. In de Roland, vol. i. p. 196, vol. ii. 
1765, Hume writes from Pans: pp. 337, 359; Mem. de Genlis, 
‘It is impossible to express or vol. v. p. 193, vol. vi. p. 14; 
irnaglne the onthusiasm of this Altson^s Europe, vol. i. p. 170, 
nation in his favour; .... no vol. iii. p. 369, vol. iv. p. 376; 
pensoii ever so much engaged Mem. de Mori l/et, \o\. ip. IIG ; 
their attention as Rousseau. Longchamp, Mini, sur Voltaire, 
Voltairo and every body else are vol. u. p. 50 ; Life of Romil/y, 
quite eclipsed by him.’ Burton's vol. i. p. 267, Mem. of MalUt 
Life of Hume, vol. ii. p. 299. A du Pan, vol. i. p. 127 ; Burke's 
letter written in 1754 (in Grimm, Jl orks, vol. i. p. 482 ; Cassagnar, 
Correspond. i. p. 122) says r/c /a vol. iii. p. 549 ; 

that his Dijon Discourse ‘ fit une Lamartine, Hist, des Girondhis, 
espfece de revolution a Paris.’ a^oI. ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p. 93, vol. 
Tho circulation of his works was viii. p. 125 ; Wahrheit und DiCh- 
unprecedented; and when La tung, in Gothds Werke, Sfutt- 
Nouvelle Heloise appeared, ‘ les gart, 1837, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 83, 
librairos ne poiivaient buffire aux 104; Grimm, Correspond. Lit, 
d(‘inandes de toutes les classes, vol. xii. p. 222; DeStael, Consul, 
On louait fouvrage a taut par sur la Rev, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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like Voltaire, had already reached an advanced age, and 
hady therefore, drawn ^eir ideas from the preceding 
generation, in which the church had been the sole object 
of hostility. The third circumstance, which is even 
more striking than the other two, is, that almost at the 
same moment there was seen a change in the policy of 
the government ; since, singularly enough, the ministers 
of the crown displayed for the first time an open enmity 
against the church, just as the intellect of the country 
was preparing for its decisive onslaught on the govern- 
ment itself. Of these three propositions, the first two 
will probably be admitted by every student of French 
literature : at all events, if they are false, they are so 
exact and peremptory, that it will be easy to refute them 
by giving examples to the contrary. But the third 
proposition, being more general, is less susceptible of a 
negative, and will therefore require the support of that 
special evidence which I will now adduce. 

The great French writers having by the middle of the 
eighteenth century succeeded in sapping the foundations 
of the church, it was natural that the government 
should step in and plunder an establishment which the 
course of events had weakened. This, which took place 
in France under Louis XV., was similar to what occurred 
in England tinder Henry VIII. ; for in both cases a 
remarkable intellectual movement, directed against the 
clergy, preceded and facilitated the attacks made on 
them by the crown. It was in 1749 that the French 
government took the first decisive step against the 
church. And what proves the hitherto backward state 
of the country in such matters is, that this consisted of 
an edict against mortmain, a simple contrivance for 
weakening the ecclesiastical power, which we in England 
had adopted long before. Machault, who had recently 
been raised to the office of controller-general, has the 
glory of being the originator of this new policy. In 
August 1749,*'* he issued that celebrated edict which 

** Sismondi (xxix. p. 20), the date 1749 ; so that 1747, in 
Lacpetelle (XVIIP Sikcle, vol. ii. Biog, Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 46, is 
p. 110), and Tocqueville {Rkgne apparently a misprint. 
de Louis XV, vol. ii. p. 103), give 
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forbade the formation of any* religious establisbmont 
without the consent of the crown, duly expressed in 
letters-patent, and registered in parliament; effective 
precautions, which, says the great historian of France, 
show that Machault ‘ considered not only the increase, 
but even the existence of these ecclesiastical properties, 
as a mischief to the kingdom.’ ** 

Tnis was an extraordinary step on the part of the 
French government ; but what followed showed that it 
was only the beginning of a much larger design.^® 
Machault, so far from being discountenanced, was, the 
year after he had issued this edict, intrusted with the 
seals in addition to the controllership for, as Lacrc- 
telle observes, the court ‘thought the time had now 
come to tax the property of the clergy. ’i® During the 
forty years which elapsed between this period and tlio 
beginning of the Revolution, the same anti-ecclesiastical 
policy prevailed. Among the successors of Machault, 
the only three of much ability were Choiseul, Necker, 
and Turgot, all of t. noiu were strenuous opponents of 
that spiritual body, which no minister would have as- 
sailed in the preceding generation. Not only these 
eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as 
Calonne, Malesherbes, and Terray, looked on it as a 
stroke of policy to attack privileges which superstition 


** ‘Laissant voir dans tonte 
cette loi, qui est assez longue, 
qu’il regardoit non-seulement 
racoroissement, mais Texistence 
de ces propri^t^s eccl6siastiquc8, 
comme un mal pour le rojaume.’ 
Sismondit Hist, des Frang, vol. 
xxix. p. 21. This, 1 suppose, is 
the edict mentioned by Turgot, 
who wished to push the principle 
still further. CEu ires de Turgot^ 
vol. iii. pp. 254, 255 \ a bold and 
striking passage. 

>« Mably mentions the excite- 
ment caused by this procet'ding 
of Machault, Observations siir 
rHistoirc de Franccy vol. ii. p. 
415 : ‘On attaqua alors, dans 


plusiours ecrits, les immunites 
du clorg6.’ On the dislike felt 
by the clergy against the mini- 
ster, see SeguTy Souvenirs, vol. i. 
p. 35; Soidavky Regve de Louis 
XV ly vol. i. pp. 283, 310, vol. ii. 
p. 146. 

” In 1750, 'Machault obtint 
les sceaux en conserv'ant le con- 
tr61e-g6u6ral.’ Blog. Univ. vol. 
xxvi. p. 46. 

•* ‘Croyait surtout que le 
temps ^tait venu d’imposer les 
biens du clerge.* Lacrctede, 
XVJll* Siecle, vol. ii. p. 107. 
Nearly the same words are used 
in Biog. Univ. vol. xxvi. p. 46. 
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had consecrated, and which the clergy had hitherto 
reserved, partly to extend their own influence, and 
partly to minister to those luxurious and profligate 
habits, which in the eighteenth century were a scandal 
to the ecclesiastical order. 

While these measures were being adopted against the 
clergy, another important step was taken in precisely 
the same direction. Now it was that the government 
began to favour that great doctrine of religious liberty, 
the mere defence of which it had hitherto punished as a 
dangerous speculation. The connexion between the 
attacks on the clergy and the subsequent progress of 
toleration, may be illustrated, not only by the rapidity 
with which one event succeeded the other, but also by 
the fact, that both of them emanated from the same 
quarter. Machault, who was the author of the edict of 
mortmain, was also the first minister who showed a 
wish to protect the Protestants against the persecutions 
of the Catholic priesthood, In this he only partly 
succeeded; but the impetus thus given soon became 
irresistible. In 17G0, that is only nine years later, 
there was se6n a marked change in the administration 
of the laws ; and the edicts against heresy, though not 
yet repealed, were enforced with unprecedented mild- 
ness.*® The movement quickly spread from the capital 
to the remoter parts of the kingdom ; and we are as- 
sured that, after the year 1762, the reaction was felt 
even in those provinces, which, from their backward 
condition, had always been most remarkable for reli- 
gious bigotry.** At the same time, as we shall presently 

On which account, he still urgent romonstranccs to the king 
further provoked the indignation against this remission of the 
of the Catholic clergy. See laws.’ Felice, Frotest. of France, 
Felice, Hist, of the Protest, of p. 422. Comp, an interesting 
France, pp. 401, 1l02 ; a letter letter from Nismes in 1776, in 
written in 1761 Thicknesse^s Journey through 

2® ‘The approach of the year France, London, 1777, vol. i. p. 
1760 wit nessed a sensihle relax- 66. 

ation of persecution. . . . The ** Sismondi says of 1762, * Dfes 
clergy perceived this with dis- lors, la reaction de I’opinion 
may ; and, in their general piiblique contre I’intolerance 
assembly of 1 7 60, they addressed p6n6tra jusque dans les pronnees 
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see, a great schism arose in the church itself, which 
lessened the power of the clergy, by dividing them into 
two hostile parties. Of these factions, one made 
common cause with the state, still further aiding the 
overthrow of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Indeed, the 
dissensions became so violent, that the last great blow 
de^t to spiritual ascendency by the government of 
liouis XVI. proceeded not from the hands of a layman, 
but from one of the leaders of the church ; a man who, 
from his standing , would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have protected the intei-ests which ho now eagerly at- 
tacked. In 1787, only two years before the Revolution, 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, who was then mini- 
ster, laid before the parliament of Paris a royal edict, 
by which the discouragement hitherto thrown upon 
heresy was suddenly removed. By this law, the Pro- 
testants were invested with all those civil rights which 
the Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of 
adherence to their own opinions.*^ It was, therefore, 
natural that the more orthodox party should condemn, 
as an impious innovaiioii,*^** a measure which, by placing 
the two sects, in some tlcgiee, on the same footing, 
seemed to sanction the progress of error ; and which 
certainly deprived the Prcnch church of one of the chief 
attractions by which men Jiad hitherto been induced to 
join her communion. Now, however, all these conside- 
rations were sot at nought. Such "was the prevailing 
temper, that the parliament, though then in a mood 
very refractory to the royal authority, did not hesitate 


les plus fanatiques.* Hist, des 
Frang, vol. xxix. p. 296. See 
also a letter to Damilaville, dated 
6th of May, 1765, in Lettres 
inedites de Voltaire^ vol. i. p. 
412 ; and two other letters in 
(Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. Ixiv. p. 
225, vol. Ixvi. p. 417. 

^ Of whom Hume, several 
years before, had formed a very 
nigh opinion. See Burton's Life 
of Hume, vol. ii. p. 497 ; a Uw) 
favourable judgment, which 


should bo contrasted with the 
opposite exaggerations, in Mem, 
de Genlis, vol. ix. pp. 360-363, 
and i^arrwe/. Hist. duJacohinismje^ 
vol. i. pp. 87, 199. 

** Laualle, Hist, des Frang. 
iii, 516; Biog. Univ, xxiv. p. 
656. 

Georgel, M^moires, vol. ii. 
pp. 293, 294 ; a violent outbreak 
against ‘ firreligioux ^dit . . , . 
qui a ktorisu tons les cultes.’ 
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to register the edict of the king ; and this great measure 
became law ; the dominant party being astonished, we 
are told, hoW any doubt could be entertained as to the 
wisdom of the principles on which it was based.*® 
These were omens of the coming storm ; signs of the 
time, which those who run may read. Nor are there 
wanting other marks, by which the true complexion of 
that age may be clearly seen. In addition to what has 
been just related, the government, soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, inflicted a direct and fatal 
injury upon the spiritual authority. This consisted in 
the expulsion of the Jesuits ; which is an event, impor- 
tant not only for its ultimate effects, but also as an 
evidence of the feelings of men, and of what could be 
peaceably accomplished by the government of him who 
was called ‘the most Christian king.’*® 

The Jesuits, for at least fifty years after their insti- 
tution, rendered immense services to civilization, partly 
by tempering with a secular element the more super- 
stitious views of their great predecessors, the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, and partly by organizing a system 
of education far superior to any yet seen in Europe. In 
no university could there be found a scheme of instruc- 
tion BO comprehensive as theirs ; and certainly no whcT-e 
was displayed such skill in the management of youtli, 
or such insight into the general operations of the 
human mind. It must, in justice, be added, that this 


* Le parlement de Paris dis- 
cutait r^dit sur les protestans. 
Vingt ans plus tot, combi en une 
telle resolution n’elit-olle pas 
agite et divise les esprits ? Eu 
1787f on ne s’etonnait que d’une 
chose : e'etait qu’il pht y avoir 
une discussion sur des principes 
eyidens.^ Lacrdtfle, XVIiP 
Sicc/e, vol. iii. pp. 342, 343. In 
1776, Malesherbea, who was then 
minister, wished to secure nearly 
the same privileges for the 
Protestants, but was prevented 
from doing so. DutenSf Mmnoiresj 
Tol. ii. pp. 56-58. Dutens was 


himself concerned in the nego- 
tiation. 

** Henry II. used to refer to 
this title, by way of justifying 
his persecution of the Protestants 
{Rankers Civil Wars in France, 
vol. i. p. 241) ; and great account 
was made of it by that exemplary 
prince, Louis XV. Soidaviv, 
Regne de Louis XVI, vol. i. p. 
155. The French antiquaries 
trace it back to Pepin, the father 
of Charlemagne. Rarringto^i's 
Observations on the Statutes, p. 
168. 
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illustrious society, notwithstanding its eager, and often 
unprincipled, ambition, was, during a considerable period, 
the steady friend of science, as well as of literature ; and 
that it allowed to its members a freedom and a boldness 
of speculation which had never been permitted by any 
other monastic order. 

however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began 
to lose ground ; and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change in the spirit of those who sur- 
rounded them. An institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, was ill suited to the same society 
in its maturer state. In the sixteenth century, tho 
Jesuits wore before their age; in the eighteenth century, 
they were bohiurd i+:. In the sixteenth century, they 
wore the great mission.aries of knowledge ; because they 
believed that, by its aid, they could subjugate the con- 
sciences of men. But, in the eighteenth century, their 
materials were more refractory ; they had to deal with 
a perverse and stifi-necked generation ; they saw in 
every country tho ecclesiastical authority rapidly de- 
clining; and they clearly perceived that their only 
chance of retaining their old dominion was, by checking 
that knowledge, the progress of which they had formerly 
done much to accelcrate.^^ 

Under those circumstances, the statesmen of France, 
almost immediately after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, determined to ruin an order which had long 
ruled the world, and which was still the greatest bul- 
wark of the church. In this design they were aided by 
a curious movement which had taken place in tho 

The Prince do Montbaroy, rol. i. pp. 12, 13. Montbaroy, so 
who was educated by the Jesuits far from being prejudiced against 
about 1740, says, that, in their the Jesuits, ascribes the Revo- 
Bchools, the greatest attention lution to their overthrow. Ibid, 
was paid to pupils intended for vol.iii.p. 94. For other evidence 
the church ; while tho abilities of the exclusive and unsecular 
of those destined for secular pro- character of their education in 
fessions were neglected. See this the eighteenth centuiy, see 
statement, which, coming from Schlosser^s Eighteenth Century^ 
such a quarter, is very remark- vol. iv. pp. 29, 30, 245. 
able, in Mhnoires de Montbarey, 

VOL. II. 
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ohuxeli itself, ajad wMeh, bedxiig eoaneoted mik viows of 
maek wider import, deserves l^e attention even of those 
fibr whom tJieological controversies have no interest. 

Among ihe mmj points on which metaphysicians 
have wasted their strength, that of free-will has pro- 
voked the hottest disputes. And what has increased 
the acerbity of their language, is, that this, which is 
eminently a metaphysical cpiestion, has been taken up 
by theologians, who have treated it with that warmth 
for which they are remarkable.*® From the time of 
Pelagius, if not earlier,*® Christianity has been divided 
into two great sects, which, though in some respects 
uniting by insensible shades, have always preserved the 
broad features of their original difference. By one sect, 
the freedom of the will is vii*iually, and often expressly, 
denied ; for it is asserted, not only that we cannot of 
our own will effect anything meritorious, but that what- 
ever good we may do will be useless, since the Deity 
has predestined some men to perdition, others to salva^ 
tion. By the other sect, the freedom of the will is as 
strongly upheld ; good works are declared essential to 
salvation ; and the opposite party is accused of exagge- 
rating that state of grace of which faith is a necessary 
accompaniment. 

These opposite principles, when pushed to their 
logical consequences, must lead the first sect into anti- 


See Boine singular obser- 
vations in Parr’s first sermon on 
faith and morals {Parr's Worhs^ 
vol. vi. p. 598), where we are told 
that, in the management of the 
feud between Calvinists and 
Arminians, ‘the steadiness of 
defence should be proportionate 
to the impetuosity of assault ; * 
unnecessary advice,^ far as his 
own profession is concerned. 
However, the Mohammedan theo- 
logians are said to have been 
even keener than the Christians 
on this subject. See Troyer's 
JHscourse on the Dabistan, vol. i. 


p. cxxxv. ; an important work on 
the Asiatic religions. 

Neander(5w^. of the Church, 
vol. iv. p. 105) finds the germ of 
the Pelagian controversy in the 
dispute between Athanasius and 
Apollinaris. Compare, respect- 
ing its origin, a note in Milman’s 
Hist of Christianity, 1840, vol. 
iii. pp. 270, 271. 

No writer I have met with, 
has stated so fairly and clearly 
the theological boundaries of 
these doctrines, as Gothe. Wahr- 
heitundDichtung,m Werhe, vol. u. 
part ii. p. 200, Stuttgart, 1 837- 
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nomianism,^^ ajid the second sect into the doctrine of 
supererogatory works.^® But since on such subjeojp, 
men feel far more than they reason, it usually happens 
that they prefer following some common and accredited 
standard, or appealing to some ancient name and 
they, therefore, generally class themselves on the one 
side^under Augustin, Calvin, and Jansenius ; on the 
other side under Pelagius, Arminius, and Molina. 

Now, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines 
which in England are called Calvinistic, have been 
always connected with a democratic spirit ; while those 
of .^minianism have found most favour among the 
aristocratic or protective party. In the republics of 
Switzerland, of North America, and of Holland, Calvin- 
ism was al ,v ay the popular creed. On the other 
hand, in those evil days, immediately after the death of 
Elizabeth, when our liberties were in imminent peril ; 
when the Church of England, aided by the cro’vvn, 
attempted to subjugn.tc the consciences of men ; and 
when tlic monstrous claim of the divine right of cpisco- 


Compare Butler's Mem. of 
the CaikoUcs, vol. iii. p. 224 ; 
CopIeUoii on Necessitj/ and Pre- 
debtinatioii^ pp. 20, 26 ; Mas- 
heuns Ecclcs. Iltstorj/, vol. ii. p. 
254. 

Hence the theory of indul- 
gences, constructed hy the Church 
of Eome with perfect consistency, 
and against which most of the 
Protestant arguments are illogi- 
cal. 

This seems to be the natu- 
ral tendency, and has been ob- 
served by Neander in his instruc- 
tive account of the Gnostics, 
History of ilic Church, vol. ii. p. 
121: ‘The custom with such 
sects to attach themselves to 
some celebrated name or other 
of antiquity.’ 

** The Dutch church was the 
first which adopted, as an article 


of faith, the doctrine of rdoenuii 
lield Jit Geneva. MoskeinCs 
E(rles History, vol. ii. p. 112. 
See also, on this doctrine in the 
Netherlands, Sinclair's Corresp. 
vol. ii. p. 199 ; Coventry's Speech 
in 1672, in Pari. Hist. vol. iv. p. 
51^7 ; and Staudlin, Gesch. der 
throlug. Wisscnschaften. vol. i. 
p. 262: ‘In den N ieilerianden 
wurdo der Calviniache Lehrbe- 
griff zuerst in f me scholastische 
iuirni gebracht.’ 

As to the Calvinism of North 
America, compare Bancroft's 
Anwrican Revolution, vol. i. pp. 
165, 173, 174, vol. ii. pp. 329, 
363, vol. iii. p. 213; LyelTs 
Second Visit to the United States, 
1849, vol. i. p. 51 ; and Combe's 
Notes on the United States, vol. 
i. pp. 35, 99, 223, vol. iii. pp. 88, 
118, 219, 226. 
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pacy was first put forward — ^then it was that Armi- 
nianism became the cherished doctrine of the ablest and 
most ambitious of the ecclesiastical party.®® And in 
that sharp retribution which followed, the Puritans and 
Independents, by whom the punishment was inflicted, 
were, with scarcely an exception. Calvinists nor 
should we forget, that the flrst open movement against 
Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the principles 
of Calvin had long been in the ascendant. 

This different tendency of these two creeds is so 
clearly marked, that an inquiry into its causes becomes 
a necessary part of general history, and as we shall 
presently see, is intimately connected with the history 
of the French Revolution. 

The first circumstance by which wo must bo stinick 
is, that Calvinism is a doctrine for the poor, and Armi- 
nianism for the rich. A creed which insists upon the 
necessity of faith, must be less costly than one which 
insists upon the necessity of Avorks. In the former case, 
the sinner seeks salvation by the strength of his belief ; 
in the latter case, he seeks it by the fullness of his con- 

** It is sometimes said that Ileale, in Boyle's Worksy vol. v. 
this was advocated by Bancroft p. 483 ; and on this movement 
as early as 1588 ; but this asscr- in the church after Klizabeth, 
tion appears to be erroneous, compare Yonge's Diaryy p. 93, 
and Mr. Hallam can find no in- edit. Camden Soc. 1848 ; Ormt's 
stance before the reign of James Life of OwcUy p. 32 ; Harris's 
I. Const, Hist. vol. i. p. 390. Lives of the StuartSy vol. i. pp. 
The dogma, though new in the 154-166,vol.ii.pp. 208,213,214 ; 
Church of England, was of great Hutchinson's Mem. pp. 66,77 ; 
antiquity. See, on its origin Hallam' s Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 
among the early Christians, 466; J)cs Ma%zeav£s Life of 
Klimrathy Hist, du Droit, vol. i. ChUlingworih, p. 112. 
p. 253. Eespecting the Calvinism 

The spread of Arminianism of the opponents of the king, 
was frequently noticed in Par- see Clarendon's Bebdlion, pp. 
liament during the reign of 36, 37 ; Bulstrode's MemoirSy pp. 
Charles I. Pari. Hist. vol. ii. 8, 9 ; Burton's Diary, vol. iii. p. 
pp. 444, 452, 466, 470, 484, 487, 206 ; CarlyUs Cromwelly vol. i. 

491, 660, 947, 1368. On the p. 68; and on its influence in 
decline of Calvinism at the Uni- tho House of Commons in 1628, 
versities of Oxford and Cam- Carmthen's Hist, of the Church 
bridge early in the seventeenth of England, vol. ii. p. 64. 
century, see a curious letter from 
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tributions. And as those contributions, wherever the 
clergy have much power, always flow in the same direc- 
tion, we find that in countries which favour the Armi- 
nian doctrine of works, the priests are better paid, and 
the churches more richly ornamented, than they are 
where Calvinism has the upper hand. Indeed it is 
evident to the most vulgar calculation, that a religion 
whmh concentrates our charity upon ourselves, is less 
expensive than one -which directs our charity to others. 

This is the first great practical divergence of the two 
creeds : a divergence which may be verified by any one 
who is acquainted with the histories of different Christian 
nations, or who has cvc?i travelled in countries where 
the different tenets are juofessed. It is also observable, 
that the Church of Itome, whose worship is addressed 
mainly to the sensc"^, and who delights in splendid 
cathedrals and pom])ous ceremonies, has always dis- 
played against the Calvinists an animosity far greater 
than she has done ac-ainst any other rrofostant sect.^® 

Out of these circ.jns lances, inevitably arose the aris- 
tocratic tendency of ArmiTiianisin, and the democratic 
tendency of Calvinism. The people love pomp and 
]jagcantry as much as the nobles do, but the}’- do not 
love to pay for them. Their untutored minds are easily 
captivated by the array of a numerous priesthood, and 
by the gorgeousness of a well-appointed temple. Still, 
they know full well that these things absorb a large part 
of that wealth wliich would otherwise flow into their 
own cottages. On the other hand, the aristocracy, by 
their standing, their habits, and the traditions of their 
education, naturally conti-act a taste for expense, which 
makes them unite splendour with religion, and connect 
pomp with piety. Besides this, they have an intuitive 

(Life of Jcrimy Tay- Hist. vol. x. p. 705: compare 
lor, p. cxx.) says, that Calvinism vol. xi. p. 458. To give an ear- 
ls ‘ a system of all others the lier instance ; when the Roman 
least attractive to the fei'lings of inquisition was revived in 1542, 
a Roman Catholic.’ Philip II., it was ordered that heretics, and 
the great Catholic champ, on, es- in particular Calvinists, should 
pecially hated the (alvinists, not be tolerated: ‘besonders 
and in one of his edicts called Calviniston.’ Ranke, Die Pdjpste, 
their sect ‘detestable.* I)e Thou, vol. i. p. 21 1. 
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ud well-founded belief that their own interests aro 
associated with the interests of the priesthood, and that 
whatever '^eakens the one will hasten the downfall of 
the other. Hence it is, that every Christian democracy 
has simplified its external worship ; every Christian 
aristocracy has embellished it. By a parity of reason- 
ing, the more any society tends to equality, the more 
likely it is that its theological opinions will be Calvin- 
istic; while the more a society tends towards inequa- 
lity, the greater the probability of those opinions being 
Arminian. 

It would be easy to push this contrast still further, 
and to show that Calvinism is more favourable to the 
sciences, Arminianism to the arts;^® and that, on the 
same principle, the first is better suited to thinkers, tlie 
other to scholars.^® But without pretending to trace 
the whole of this divergence, it is very important to 
observe, that the professors of the former religion arc 
more likely to acquire habits of independent thinking 
than those of the latter. And this on two distinct 

By way of illustrating this, that the Jesuits, by far the most 
I may mention, that an intelli- zealous Arminians in the Eomish 
gent observer, who travelled all Church, have always been cele- 
Sirough Germany, remarked, in brated for their erudition, but 
1780, that therCalvinists, though have paid so little attention to 
richer than their opponents, had the study of the mind, that, as 
less taste for the arts. Bies- Sir James Mackintosh says 
deck's Travels through Germany^ {Dissert, on Ethical Philos, p. 
London, 1787,vol. ii. p. 240. An 185), Buffier is ‘the only Jesuit 
interesting passage ; in which, whose name has a place in the 
however, the author has shown history of abstract philosophy.' 
himself unable to generalize the And it is interesting to observe, 
facts which he indicates. that this superiority of thought 

The Arminians have had on the part of the Calvinists, ac- 
among them many men of great companied by an inferiority of 
learning, particularly of patristic learning, existed from the be- 
learning ; but the most profound ginning ; for Neander {History 
thinkers have been on the other of the Churchy vol. iv. p. 299) 
side, as in the instances of Au- remarks, that Belagius ‘ was not 
gustin, Pascal, and Jonathan possessed of the profound specu- 
Kdwards. To these Calvinistic Jative spirit which wo find in 
metaphysicians the Arminian Augustin, ’ but that ‘ in learning 
party can oppose no one of equal ho was Augustin’s superior.’ 
ability; and it is remarkable, 
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pounds. In thn first plaoe, ^eren tiie most ordinaiy of 
the CalTinistic party are, by the voiy terms of iheir 
creed, led, in rehgioiis matt^, to fix their attentKon'on 
their own minds rather than on the minds of others. 
They, therefore, as a body, are intellectnally more nar- 
I'ow than their opponents, but less servile ; their views, 
though generalized from a smaller field, p,re more inde- 
p^dent ; they are less attached to antiquity, and more 
heedless of those traditions to which the Arminian scho- 
lars attach great importance. In the second place, those 
who associate metaphysics with their religion are led 
by Calvinism into the doctrine of necessity a theory 
which, though often misunderstood, is pregnant with 
great truths, and is better calculated than any other 
system to develop the intellect, because it involves 
that clear conception of law, the attainment of which is 
the highest point the human understanding can reach. 

These considerations will enable the reader to see 
the immense importance of that revival of Jansenism, 
which took place in the French church during the 
eighteenth century. For, Jansenism being essentially 
Calvinistic,^^ those tendencies appeared in France by 
which Calvinism is marked. There appeared the inqui- 
sitive, democratic, and insubordinate spirit, wdiich has 
always accompanied that creed. A further confirmation 

‘ A philosophical necesfiity, at all events of superintendence, 
grounded on the idea of God's ■** ‘ The five principal tenets 
foreknowledge, has been sup- of Jansen isui, which amount in 
ported by theologians of the fact to the doctrine of Calvin.’ 
C^'ilvinistic school, more or less Palmer on the Churchy vol. i. p. 
rigidly, throughout the whole of 320 ; and see the remarks of 
the present century.’ MoreU^s 3Iackintosh in his Manoirs^ vol. 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe f i. p. 411. According to the Je- 
1846, Tol. i. p. 366. Indeed, suits, ‘Paulus gonuit Augusti- 
this tendency is so natural, that num, Augustinus Calvinum, Cal- 
we find the doctrine of necessity, vinus Janseniuin, Jausenius 
or something extremely like it, Sanciyanum, Saneryanus Arnal- 
laid down by Augustin. Seethe dum etfratres ejus.* DesRcaux^ 
interesting extracts in Rean- Historu ttes^ vol. iv. pp. 71, 72. 
dcr's History of the Churchy Compare Hmtius de Rebus ad 
vol. vi. pp. 424, 425 ; vhere, eum pertinentHmSy p. 64 : ‘ Jan- 
however, a loophole is left to let senium dogmata sua ex Calviu- 
iu the idea of interference, or ianis funtibiis derivasso.’ 
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of the truth of the principles just laid down is, that 
Jansenism originated with a native of the Dutch Re- 
public that it was introduced into France during the 
glmip se of fraedom which preceded the power of Louis 
XTVt that it was forcibly repressed in his arbitrary 
reign and that before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, it again arose, as the natural product of a state 
of society by which the French Revolution was brought 
about. 

The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and 
the destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious. After the 
death of Louis XIV., the Jansenists rapidly gained 
ground, even in the Sorbonne and by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, they had organized a powerful 
party in the French parliament.^^ About the same 
period, their influence began to show itself in the exe- 
cutive government, and among the officers of the 
crown. Machault, who held the important post of con- 


Jansenius was born in a 
village near Leerdam, and was 
educated, if 1 mistake not, in 
Utrecht. 

The introduction of Jansen- 
ism into France is superhciallj 
related by Duvernet {Hist, de la 
Sorhonne, \o\. W. pp. 170-175); 
but the reader ‘v^ll find a con- 
temporaiy and highly character- 
istic accoimt in Mem. de Motie- 
vilUy vol. ii. pp. 224-227. The 
connexion between it and the 
spirit of insubordination was re- 
marked at the time; and Bes 
B^auz, who wrote in the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy, men- 
tions an opinion that the Fronde 
'^toit venue du Jans^nisme.’ 
Historiettes, vol. iv. p. 72. Omer 
Talon too says that, mM648, * il 
se trouvoit que tons ceuz qui 
^toient de cette opinion n*aimoient 
pas le gouvemement present de 
I’^tat.’ Mlm. d* Omer Talon^ vol. 
ii. pp. 280, 281. 

** Brienne, who knew Louis 


XIV. personally, says, ‘Jans4- 
nisme, I’horreur du roi.’ Mhn. 
de Brienne^ vol. ii. p. 240. 
Compare Biiclos, MSm. Seevets^ 
vol. i. p. 112. At the end of his 
reign he promoted a bishop on 
the avowed ground of his oppo- 
sition to the Jansenists ; tins was 
in 1713. Lettres inedites de 
Maintenorij vol. ii. pp. 396, 406 ; 
and see further vol. i. pp. 220, 
222 . 

** ‘La Sorbonne, moliniste 
sons Louis XIV, fut jans^niste 
sous le regent, et toujours divis^e.* 
Duvemetf Hist, de la Sorbonne, 
vol. ii. p. 225. 

On the strength of the Jan- 
senists in the parliament of 
Paris, see TocquevUle, Bhgne de 
Louis XV, vol. i. p. 352, vol. ii. 
p. 176; Flassan, Biplomatie, 
vol. vi. p. 486 ; Mim. de Geor^ 
gel, vol. ii. p. 262; MSm. de 
BouHie, vol. i. p. 67 ; Palmer's 
Treatise on the Church, vol. i* 
pp. 327, 328. 
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troller-general, was known to favour their opinions 
and a few years after his retirement, Choiseul was called 
to the head of affairs ; a man of considerable ability, 
by whom they were openly protected/® Their views 
were likewise supported by Laverdy, controUcr-gcncral 
in 1764, and by Terray, controller of finances in 1769. 
The nrocureur- general, Gilbert des Voisins,' was a Jan- 
senist;®^ so also was one of his successors, Chauvelin;®® 
and so was the advocate-general Pelletier de Saint- 
Fargeau;®3 and so too was Camus, the well-known 
advocate of the clergy.®^ Turgot, the greatest states- 
man of the age, is said to have embraced the same 
opinions while Necker, who on two different occa- 
sions possessed almost supreme power, w^as notoriously 
a rigid Calvinist. To this may be added, that not only 
Neckcr, but also Ilouss(*au, to whom a large share in 
causing the Revolution is justly ascribed, were bom in 
Geneva, and drew their earliest ideas from that great 
nursery of the Calvin! stio theology. 

In such a state of things as this, it 'was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuits should hold their ground. 
They 'were the last defenders of authority and tradition, 
and it was natural that they should fall in an age when 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians were Calvinists. 
Even the people had already marked them for destruc- 
tion; and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assas- 
sinate the king, it was generally believed that they were 
the instigators of the act.*® This ^yc now know to be 


LavalleCf Hist, des Fran- 
gais, vol. iii. p. 439. 

** SotdaviCf lUgne de Louis 
XVI, vol. i. pp. 31, 145. 

TocqucvUle, Ilkgne de Louis 
XV, vol. ii. p. 385 ; CEuvres de 
Voltaire^ vol. liv. p. 275; Mem. 
de Georgd, vol. i. pp. 49-51. 

Duvzrnet, Vie de Voltaire, 
p. 90. 

** Lacretdle, XVIll* Sikclc, 
vol. ii. p. 119 ; LavalUe, vol. iii. 
p. 477. 

“ Mhn. de Georgel, vol. i. p. 


** La Fayette, Mkm. vol. ii. p. 
53 ; Dumont, Souvenirs, p. 154 ; 
Georgd, vol. ii. p. 353, vol. iii. p. 
10 . 

Soulavie, Hegne de Louie 
XVI, vol. lii. p. 137. 

*Tho Jesuits are charged by 
the vulgar as promoters of that 
attempt.* Letter from Stanley, 
written in 1761, in Chatham 
Correspond, vol. ii. p. 127. 
Compare Campan, Mem. de 
Marie Antoinette, vol. iii. pp. 19, 
21 ; Sismondi, Hist, des Frang. 
vol. xxix. pp. Ill, 227. 
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false ; but the existence of such a romour is evidence 
of the state of the popular mind. At all events, the 
doom of the Jesnits was fixed. In AprQ 1761, parlia- 
ment ordered their constitutions to be laid before them.*^ 
In August, they were forbidden to receive novices, their 
colleges were closed, and a number of their most cele ' 
brated works were publicly burned by the common 
hangman.®® Finally, in 1762, another edict appeared, 
by which the Jesuits were condemned without even 
being heard in their own defence their property was 
directed to be sold, and their order secularized ; they 
were declared ‘ unfit to be admitted into a well-governed 
country,* and their institute and society were formally 
abolished.®® 

Such was the way in which this groat society, long 
the terror of the world, fell before the pressure of public 
opinion. What makes its fall the more remarkable, is, 
that the pretext which was alleged to justify the exami- 
nation of its constitutions, was one so slight, that no 
former government would have listened to it for a single 
moment. This immense spiritual corporation was 
actually tried by a temporal court for ill faith in a 
mercantile transaction, and for refusing to pay a sum of 
money said to be due The most important body in 
the Catholic church, the spiritual leaders of France, 
the educators of her youth, and the confessors of her 
kings, were brought to the bar, and sued in their col- 
lective capacity, for the fraudulent repudiation of a 
common debt So marked was the predisposition of 


LavalUe, Hist, des Frangais, 
Tol. iii. p. 476. 

“ Flassan, Diplomatic Frang. 
vol. vi. p. 49i. 

“ *■ Sans qne lea accuses 
eussent entendtis.’ LavalleCy 
Tol. iii. p. 477. ‘Pas seul 
n’a dt4 entendii dans lenr cause.* 
Barrud aur riiist. du Jaco^ 
binismCj vol. ii. p. 264. 

‘*® Lavallk^ iii.p. 477 ; Flasean, 
▼i. pp. 504, 505 ; Simtondi, xxix. 
p. 234 ; and the letters -written 


by Diderot, -who, thoufrh ho -was 
in Paris at the time, gives rather 
an incomplete account, Mem. dc 
Diderot^ vol. ii. pp. 127, 130— 
132. 

Flassan, Hist, dc la Diplo- 
matic^ vol. -d. pp. 486-488. 

*Enfin ila furent mis en 
cause, et le parlement de Paris 
eut rhonnoment et la joio de voir 
les j^suites amends devant lui 
corame de vils banqueroutiers." 
LacretellCf XVIIF Siiclcy vol. ii. 
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ttffairs, that it was not found necessary to eznploy for tho 
destmction of the Jesuits any of those arts by which 
the popular mind is commonly inflameH. The charge 
upon wliich they were sentenced, was not that they had 
plotted against the state ; nor that they had corrupted 
the public morals ; nor that they wished to subvert 
reliigion. These were the accusations* which were 
brought in the seventeenth centuiy, and which suited 
the genius of that age. But in the eighteenth centuiy, 
all, that was required was some trifling accident, that 
might serve as a pretence to justify what the nation had 
already determined. To ascribe, therefore, this great 
event to the bankruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of 
a mistress, is to confuse the cause of an act with the 
pretext under which the act is committed. In the eyes 
of the men of the eighteenth century, tho real crime of 
the Jesuits was, that they belonged to the past rather 
than to the present, and that by defending the abuses 
of ancient establishments, they obstructed the progress 
of mankind. The^ stood in the way of the age, and tho 
age swept them from its path. This was tho real cause 
of their abolition : a cause not likely to bo perceived by 
those writers, who, under the guise of historians, are 
only collectors of the prattle and gossip of courts ; and 
who believe that the destinies of great nations can be 
settled in the ante-chambers of ministers, and in the 
councils of kings. 

After the fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be 
nothing remaining which could save the French church 
from immediate destruction.^’^ The old theological spirit 
had been for some time declining, and the clergy were 
sufiering from their own decay even more than from the 
attacks made upon them. The advance of knowledge 
was producing in France tlie same results as those 

p. 252. ‘ Condemned in Franco Choieeul is reported to have 

as frandxilent traders.’ Schlosser's said of the Jesuits: * leur edii- 
EighteenthCentur^fTo\.iY.'pA5l. cation detruito, tous los autres 
Several writers attribute corps religieux tomberont d’eux- 
the destruction of the Jesuits to inemes.’ BarrueU Hist dv, 
the exertions of Madame do Jacobinisme, vol. i. p. 63. 
Pompadour I 
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wHich I have pointed out in England ; and the increas* 
ing attractions of science drew off many illustrious men, 
who in a predbding age would have been active mem- 
bers of the spiritual profession. That splendid eloquence, 
for which the French clergy had been remarkable, was 
now dying away, and there were no longer heard the 
voices of those great orators, at whose bidding the 
temples had formerly been filled.®® Massillon was the last 
of that celebrated race who had so enthralled the mind, 
and the magic of whoso fascination it is even now hard 
to withstand. Ho died in 1742 ; and after him the 
Fi'ench clergy possessed no eminent men of any kind, 
neither thinkers, nor orators, nor writers.®® Nor did 
there seem the least possibility of their rocoveiang their 
lost position. Wliile society was advancing they were 
receding. All the sources of their power were dried up. 
They had no active leaders ; they had lost the confidence 
of government ; they had forfeited the respect of the 
people ; they had become a mark for the gibes of the 
age.®^ 

It does, at first sight, seem strange that, under these 


In 1771, Horace Walpole 
"^nrites from Paris that the 
churches and^ convents were 
become bo empt}', as to ‘ appear 
like abandoned theatres destined 
to destruction and this he con- 
trasts with his former experience 
of a different state of things. 
Walpolds Letters j vol. v. p. 310, 
edit. 1840. 

‘ So low had the talents of 
the once illustrious church of 
Prance fallen, that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, 
when Christianity itself was 
assailed, not one ^champion of 
note appeared in its ranks ; and 
when the convocation of the 
clergy, in 1770, published their 
famous anathema against the 
dangers of unbelief, and offered 
rewards for the best essays in 
defence of the Christian faith, 


the productions called forth were 
so despicable that they sensibly 
injured the cause of religion.* 
Alison's Hist, of Europe^ vol. i. 

pp. 180, 181. 

In 1766, the Ivev. William 
Cole AvritcH lo AlUan Butler: ‘ 1 
travelled to Paris through Lille 
and Cambray in their public 
voitiirea, and was greatly scan- 
dalized and amazed at the open 
and unreserved disrespect, both 
of the trading and military 
people, for their clergy and re- 
ligious establishment. When I 
got to Paris, it was much worse.* 
Ellis's Original Letter Sy second 
series, vol. iv. p. 485. See also 
Walpolds Letters to Lady Ossory^ 
Yol. ii. p. 513, edit. 1848; and 
the complaint made at Besan<jon 
in 1761, in Lepan^ Vie de Vol- 
tairc, p. 113. 
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circumstances, the Frencli clergy should have been able, 
for nearly thirty years after the abolition of the Jesuits, 
to maintain their standing, so as to interfere with im- 
punity in public affairs.®® The truth, however, is, that 
this temporary reprieve of the ecclesiastical order was 
owing to that movement which I have already noticed, 
anclbby virtue of which the French intellect, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, changed the ground 
of its attack, and, directing its energies against politi- 
cal abuses, neglected in some degree those spiritual 
abuses to which its attention had been hitherto confined. 
The result was, that in France the government enforced 
a policy which the great thinkers had indeed originated, 
but respcctinfir which they were becoming less eager. 
The most eminent Frenchmen were beginning their 
attacks upon the state, and in the heat of their new 
w^arfare they slackened their opposition to the church. 
But in the mean time, the seeds they had sown germi- 
nated in the state ■•tself. So rapid was the march of 
affairs, that those anti-ecclesiastical opinions which, 
a few years earlier, were punished as the paradoxes of 
designing men, were now taken up and put into execu- 
tion by senators and ministers. The rulers of France 
carried into eflcct principles which had hitherto been 
simply a matter of theory ; and thus it happened, as is 
always the case, that practical statesmen only apply and 
work out ideas which have long before been suggested 
by more advanced thinkers. 

Hence it followed, that at no period during the eigh- 
teenth century did the speculative classes and practical 
classes thoroughly combine against the church : since, 
in the first half of the century, the clergy were prin- 
cipally assailed by the literature, and not by the 
government ; in the latter half of the century, by the 
government, and not by the literature. Some of the 
circumstances of this singular transition have been 

And also to retain their im- revenue of * somewhat under 
meuse property, which, when the 75,000,000 francs.’ Alison's 
Eevolution occurred, was esti- Europe^ vol. i. p. 183, vol. ii. p. 
mated at 80,000,000/. English 20, vol. ziv. pp. 122, 123. 
money, bringing in a yearly 
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already stated, and I hope clearly brought before the 
Tpind of tke reader. I now purpose to complete the 
gencralazat^on, by proYing that a corresponding change 
wafl taking place in all other branches of inquiry ; and 
that, while in the first period attention was chiefly 
directed towards mental phenomena, it was in the second 
period more directed towards physical phenomena. 
From this, the political movement received a vast acces- 
sion of strength. For the French intellect, shifting 
the scene of its labours, diverted the thoughts of men 
from the internal to the external, and concentrating 
attention upon their material rather than upon their 
spiritual wants, turned against the encroachments of 
the state an hostility formerly reserved for the encroach- 
ments of the church. Whenever a tendency arises to 
])refer what comes from without to what comes from 
within, and thus to aggrandize matter at the expense of 
mind, there will also be a tendency to believe that an 
institution which hampers our opinions is less hurtful 
than one which controls our acts. Precisely in the same 
way, men who reject the fundamental truths of rt^ligion, 
will care little for the e::tont to wdiich those truths are 
perverted. Men who deny the existence of the Deity 
and tho immortality of the soul, will take no hoed of 
the way in which a gross and formal worship obscures 
those sublime doctrines. All the idolatry, all the cere- 
monials, all the pomp, all the dogmas, and all the 
traditions by which religion is retarded, will give them 
no disquietude, because they consider the opinions that 
are checked to be equally false with those that are 
favoured. Why should they, to whom transcendental 
truths are unknown, labour to remove tho superstitions 
which darken the truths ? Such a generation, so far 
from attacking ecclesiastical usurpations, would rather 
look on the clergy as convenient tools to ensnare the 
ignorant and control the vidgar. Therefore it is that 
we rarely hear of a sincere atheist being a zealous 
polemic. But if that should occur, which a century 
ago occurred in France ; if it should happen that men 
of great energy, and actuated by the feelings I have 
described, were to find themselves in the presence of a 
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political despotism, — ^they would direct against it the 
whole of their powers ; and they would act with the 
more determined vigour, because, beheving that their 
all was ab stake, temporal happiness would be to them 
not only the first, but also the sole consideration. 

It is from this point of view that the progress of those 
athe^tical opinions, which now rose in France, becomes 
a matter of great though painful interest. And the 
date at which they appeared, fully corroborates what I 
have just said res[)ecting the change that took place in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The first great 
work in which they were openly promulgated, was the 
celebrated Encyclopesdia, published in 1751.®® Before 
that time such degrading opinions, though occasionally 
broached, were not held by any men of ability ; nor 
could they in the preciiding state of society have made 
much impression upon the age. But during the latter 
lialf of the eighteenth century, they affected every de- 
])artment of French literature. Between 1758 and 
1770, atheistical tenoiiS rapidly gained ground and in 
1770 was published the famous wwk, called the System 
of Nature ; the success, and, unhappily, the ability of 
which, makes its appearance an important epoch in the 
history of France. Its popularity was immense and 


M. Barante {LUthaturc 
Frangaise au. XVIIt Sruicle, p. 
1)4) says, ‘On arnva bit-iitot a 
tout iiier ; cli^a rmcmlulito avuit 
rijclo IcH prcuvch divinos de la 
revelation, ot avail abjur<^ les 
devoirs et les souNouirs ebretiens ; 
on vit alors ralbeisiue lev ex* uii 
front plus bardi, et procluuier 
quo lout seiitiiuciilreligieuxctait 
unc reverie et uii desordre do 
I’esprit huinain. C’est de 
poqiie de rEncyclopedio que 
datent Ics 6crits ou cette opinion 
ost le plus expross6mont pro- 
fessee. Ils furenl peu imit^s.’ 
This last sentence is ('rroueous, 1 
am sorry to say. 

‘ Dans un intervolle de 


douze Jinnees, dr* 1758 a 1770, la 
litt^niturc fran 9 aisp fiit souillt^e 
par un grand nombro d’ouvrages 
oil l ath^ismo ctoit ouvertement 
professe.’ LacrctcllCf XV 111* 
biecle^ vol. ii. p. 310. 

'* Voltaire, wlio wrote against 
it, mentions its diffusion among 
all classes, and says it was read 
by ‘ doB savants, des ignorants, 
dos femmes.’ Diet. Philos, article 
Dieu^ section iv., in (Euvres de 
Voltaire, vol. xxxviii. p. 366 : see 
.idso vol. Ixvii. p. 260 ; Jjong- 
champ ct Wagniere, Mem. sitr 
Voltaire^ vol. i. pp. 13, 334; 
Lettres Mdiies de Voltaire, vol. 
ii. pp. 210, 216 ; and a letter 
from him in Corresxfond, dje 
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the views it contains are so clearly and methodically 
arranged, as to have earned for it the name of the code 
of atheisnu^* Five years later, the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, in a formal address to the king on behalf of the 
clergy, declared that atheism had now become the pre- 
vailing opinion.^* This, like all similar assertions, must 
have been an exaggeration ; but that there was a large 
amount of truth in it, is known to whoever has studied 
the mental habits of the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution. Among the inferior class of 
writers, Damilaville, Deloyre, Mar^chal, Naigeon, Tous- 
saint, were active supporters of that cold and gloomy 
dogma, which, in order to extinguish the hope of a 
future life, blots out from the mind of man the glorious 
instincts of his own immortality.^^ And, strange to say, 
several even of the higher intellects were unable to 
escape the contagion. Atheism was openly advocated 
by Condorcet, by D* Alembert, by Diderot, by Helve tins, 
by Lalande, by Laplace, by Mirabeau, and by Saint 
Lambert.^® Indeed, so thoroughly did all this harmo- 

Budejfand^ Tol. ii. p. 329, Com- worden.* Gesch, der Vhdos, vol. 
pare Tennemann^ Gesch. der xi. p. 349. 

Philos, vol. xi. p. 320 : * mit ‘ Le monstrueux athiisme 

ungetheiltera Beifalle aufgenom- est devenu Topinion dominante.’ 
men worden ilhd grossen Einfluss Soulavie, Rhgne de Louis XV L 
gehabt hat.* vol. iii. p. 16 : the address of the 

” ‘Le code monstrueux archbishop with a deputation, 
d’ath6isme.* Biog. TJniv. vol. * muni des pouvoirs de I’assem- 
xxix. p. 88. Morellet, who in bl^e g4n6ralo du clerg6/ in Sep- 
such matters was by no means a tember 1775. 
harsh judge, says, ‘Zs Systhme Biog. Univ. vol. x. pp. 471, 
de la Naturcy surtout, est un 669, vol. xxvii. p. 8, vol. xxx. p. 
cat^chisme d’ath^isme complct.* 642 ; Mhn. de Brissot, vol. i. p. 
Mim. de Mordlety vol. i. p. 133. 305 ; ToequevUley Rkgne de Louis 
Staudlin {Gesch. der theolog. JITF, vol. ii. p. 77, 

Wissenschafteny vol. ii. p. 440) ” Mem. of Mallet du Party vol. 

calls it ‘ ein System des entschic- i. p. 60 ; Soulavie, Bkgne de Louis 
denen Atheismus :* while Tenne- XVI, vol. v. p. 127; Barruel, 
mann, who has given by far the Hist, du Jacobin, vol. i. pp. 104, 
best account of it 1 have met with, 135, 226, vol. ii. p. 23, vol. iii. p. 
says, * Es machte bei seinem 200 ; Life of RomUly, vol. i. pp. 
Enscheinen gewaltiges Aufsehen, 46, 146; Staudlin, Theotog, 
imd ist fast immerals das Hand- Wissenschaften, vol. ii. p. 440; 
buch des Atheismus betrachtet Georgel, Mem. vol. ii. pp. 250 
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nize lyith the general temper, that in society men 
boasted of what, in other countries, and in other days, 
has been a rare and singular error, an eccentric taint, 
which those affected by it were willing to conceal. In 
1764 Hume met, at the house of Baron d’Holbach, a 
party of the most celebrated Frenchmen then residing 
in Jfaris. The great Scotchman, who was no doubt 
aware of the prevailing opinion, took occasion to raise 
an argument as to the existence of an atheist, properly 
so called ; for his own part, he said, he had never 
chanced to meet with one. ‘ You have been somewhat 
unfortunate,* replied Holbach; ‘but at the present 
moment you are sitting at table with seventeen of 
them.’ 

This, sad as iL is, only forms a single aspect of that 
immense movement, by which, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, the French intellect was with- 
drawn from the study of the internal, and concentrated 
upon that of the external world. Of this tendency, we 
find an interesting iustance in the celebrated woi k of 
Helvetius, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 
treatise on morals which France produced at this period. 
It was published in 1758 'P and, although it bears the 
title of an essay on ‘ the Mind,’ it does not contain a 
single passage from which we could infer that the mind, 
in the sense in which the word is commonly used, has 
any existence. In this work, which, during fifty years, 
was the code of French morals, principles are laid down 

350 ; Grimmy Correspond, vol. Priestley, who visiteil France in 
XV. p. 87; Mhn. de Morellety 1774, says, that ‘all the philo- 
vol. i. p. 130 ; LepaUy Vie de sophical j^sons to whom I was 
Voltaircy p. 369 ; Tcnnemanny introduced at Paris (were) iin- 
(rcscA. vol. xi. p. 360 ; believers in Christianity, and 

Musset Pathaj/y Vie de liousseau, even professed atheists.* Priest- 
vol. ii. pp. 177, 297; Mem. de leys vol. i. p. 74. See 

GcnZzj?, vol. V. p. 180; Hitchcock's also a letter by Horace Wal- 
Geol. p. 263; Mkm. dCEpinay^ pole, written from Paris in 1766 
vol. ii. pp. 63, 66, 76. \Walpolds Letters y&^xt. 1840, vol. 

This was related to Eomilly v. p. 96) : * their awowed doctrine 
by Diderot. Jjife of Pomillyy^^. is atheism.* 
i. pp. 131,132: see also ” Biog. TJniv. vol. xx. p. 29. 

Life of IIuTTiCy vol. ii. pp. 220. 

VOL. n. A 
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-which bear exactly the same relation to ethics that 
atheism bears to theology. Helvetius, at the beginning 
of his inquiry, assumes, as an incontestable fact, &at the 
difference between man and other animals is the result 
of a difference in their external form ; and that if, for 
example, onr -wrists, instead of ending with hands and 
flexible fingers, had merely ended like a horse’s foot, wo 
should have always remained wanderers on the face of 
the earth, ignorant of every art, entirely defenceless, 
and having no other concern bnt to avoid the attacks of 
wild beasts, and find the needfnl supply of our daily 
food.*^® That the structure of our bodies is the sole 
cause of our boasted superiority, becomes evident, when 
we consider that our thoughts are simply the product of 
two faculties, which we have in common with all other 
animals ; namely, the faculty of receiving impressions 
from external objects, and the faculty of remember- 
ing those impressions after they are received.^® From 
this, says Helvetius, it follows, that the internal powers 
of man being the same as those of all other animals, 
our sensibility and our memory would be useless, if il, 
wei'e not for those external peculiarities by which -we 
are eminently distinguished, and to which we owe cver;y- 
thing that is most valuable.®® These positions being 
laid down, it is easy to deduce all the essential princi- 
ples of moral actions. For, memory being merely one 
of the organs of physical sensibility, ®i and judgment 
being only a sensation,** all notions of duty and of 

* Si la nature, au lieu de ippoviyidnarov ehai tvv rhv 
mains et de doigts flexibles, eikt iivBpairov ? Cudtoorth, Intellect. 
termine nos poignetspar unpied Syst. vol. iii. p. 311. 
de cheval ; qui doiitfe que les Dc V Esprit^ vol. i. p. 2. 

hommes, sans art, sans habi- “ Ibid. vol. i. p. 4. 
tations, sans defense centre les ‘En eflet la m^moire ne 

animaux, tout occim^s du soin de peut etrcj qu’un des organes de la 
pour\’oir a leur nourriture et sensibility physique.’ vol. i. p. 
d’^viter les bfetes ftroces, ne 6. Compare what M. Lepclleticr 
fhsBent encore errants dans les says on this, in his Fhydologie 
for6ts comme des troupeaux M&dicale, vol. iii. p. 272. 
fugitifs ? * Helvktms^ De T&prit, “ ‘ D’oii je conclus que tout 
vol. i. p. 2. Had Helvetius ever jugement n*est qu’une sensation.’ 
read the attack of Aristotle De VEspHt^ vol. i. p. 10 ; ^juger^ 
against Anaxagoras for asserting comme jo I’ai d^jd prouv^, n’est 
that 5*4 rh ^ ^X***'f proprement que smtir* p. 41. 
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Tirtne must be tested by tbeir relation to the aensos ; in 
other -words, by the gross amonnt of physical enjoyment 
to which they give rise. This is the true basis of moral 
philosophy. To take any other view, is to allow our- 
selves -fco be deceived by conventional expressions, which 
have no foundation except in the prejudices of ignorant 
medl Our vices and our -virtues are solely the result of 
our passions ; and our passions are caused by our phy- 
sical sensibility to pain and to pleasure.*® It was in this 
way that the sense of justice first arose. To physical 
sensibility men owe pleasure and pain ; hence the feel- 
ing of their own interests, and hence the dcsure of living 
together in societies. Being assembled in society, there 
grew up the notion of a general interest, since, -without 
it, society could not hold together ; and, as actions are 
only just or unjust in proportion as they minister to 
this general interest, a measure was established, by 
which justice is discriminated from injustice.*^ With 
the same inflexible s pirit, and -with great fullness of 
illustration, Helvetius examines the origin of those 
other feelings which regulate human actions. Thus, 
lie says that both ambition and friendship are entirely 
the work of physical sensibility. Men yearn after fame, 
on account either of the pleasure which they expect the 
mere possession of it will give, or else as the means of 
subsequently procuring other pleasures. As to friend- 
sliip, the only use of it is to increase our pleasures or 
mitigate our pains ; and it is with this object that a 


*N^ sensible a la donleur et 
au plaisir, e’est a la 8en8ibilit6 
ph^'siqne que fhomine doit ses 
passions ; et a ses passions, qu’il 
doit tons ses vices et toutes ses 
vertns.’ Ibii. vol. ii. p. 63 ; and 
see vol. i. p. 239. 

‘Uno fois parvenu ^ cette 
v6rit6, jo dtouvre facilement la 
source des vertus humaines; jo 
Tois que sans la sensibility a la 
donleur et au plaisir jphysique, 
los hommes, sans dysirs, sans 
passions, ygalement indifiSrents 
ii tout, n’eussent point connu 

A A 


d’int6rct personnel ; quo sans in- 
t^ret personnel ils n© se fussent 
point rassembiysen society, n’eus- 
sent point fait entr oux de con- 
ventions, qu*il n’y odt point eu 
d’intyryt gynyral, par consyquent 
point d’actions justes ou injustes ; 
et qu’ainsi la sensibility physique 
» L rintyrSt personnel ont yty Ics 
auteurs de toute justice.’ Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 278. 

Lc r Esprit^ vol. ii. pp. 1 9, 20, 
30, 34, 293, 204, 318. Compare 
Epicurus, in Biog. Laert. de ViL 
Philos, lib. X. sog. 1 20, vol. i. p. 654. 
2 
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man longs to hold communion with his friend.®^ Be- 
yond this, life has nothing to offer. To love what is good 
for the sahe^ of the goodness, is as impossible as to love 
what is bad for the sake of the evil.®^ The mother who 
weeps for the loss of her child, is solely actuated by 
selfishness; she mourns because a pleasure is taken 
from her, and because she seas a void difficult to fill 
up.®® So it is, that the loftiest virtues, as well as the 
Ineanest vices, ai'o equally caused by the pleasure we 
find in the exercise of them.®® This is the great mover 
and originator of all. Every thing that we have, and 
every thing that we are, we owe to the external world ; 
nor is Man himself aught else except what he is made 
by the objects which surround him.®® 

The views put forward in this celebrated work I have 
stated at some length ; not so much on account of the 
ability with which they are advocated, as on account of 
the clue they famish to the movements of a most re- 
markable age. Indeed, so completely did they harmonize 
with the prevailing tendencies, that they not only 
quickly obtained for their author a vast European 
reputation,®* but, during many years, they continued to 
increase in influence, and, in France in particular, they 
exercised great sway.®* As that was the country in 

De TEspritf vol. ii. p. 45. par leurs dignit^s ou par leurs 
He sums up : ' il s’ensuit quo lumi^res, d^siraient dAtre intro- 
I’amitii, ainsi que Tavarice, Tor- duits chez un philosophe dont 
gueil, I’ambitiou et les autres le nom retentisBait dans toute 
passions, est Teffet imm4diat de TEurope.’ Biog. Univ. vol. xx. 
fa sensibility physique/ p. 83. 

* II lui est aussi impossible “ Brissot {Memoires, vol. i. p. 
d*aimer le bien pour le bien, que 339) says, that in 1775, ‘ le sys- 
d’aimer le mal pour le mal/ Ibid, t^me dHelv^tius avait alors la 
vol. i. p. 73. plus grande vo^e.’ Turgot, who 

** Ibid. vol. ii. p. 249, wrote against it, complains that 

“ Ibid. vol. ii. p 68. it was praised ‘ avec une sorte do 

•® ‘Nous Bommes uniquement fureur^ {(Euvres de Turgot ^ vol. 
ce que nous font les objets qui ix. p. 297) ; and Georgel {Mt- 
nous environnent/ Ibid. vol. ii. moireSt vol. ii. p. 256) says, * ce 
p. 306. livre, ycrit avec un style plein de 

** Saint Surin, a zealous oppo- chaleur et damages, se trouvoit 
nent of Helvitius, admits that sur toutes les toilettes.’ 

* les ytrangers les plus yminents 
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whidi they arose, so also wa^ it the cotmtiy to which 
they were best adapted. Madame DudefiTand, who passed 
her long life in the midst of French socieiy, and was 
one of me keenest observers of her time, has expressed 
this with great happiness. The work of Helv^tiiLS, she 
says, is popular, since he is the man who has told to all 
their own secret.®* ** 

l&Tue it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helv^tius, 
his views, notwithstanding their immense popularity, 
bore the appearance of a secret ; because the connexion 
between them and the general march of events was, as 
yet, but dimly perceived. To us, however, who, after 
this interval of time, can examine the question with the 
resources of a larger experience, it is obvious how such 
a system met the wants of an age of which it was the 
exponent and the mouthpiece. That Helv^tius must 
have carried with him the sympathies of his country- 
men, is clear, not only from the evidence we have of lus 
success, but also from a more comprehensive view of 
the general complex^' on of those times. Even while he 
was still pursuing his labours, and only four years 
before ho published them, a work appeared in France, 
which, though displaying greater ability, and possessing 
a higher influence than that of Helvetius, did, never- 
theless, ^oint in exactly the same direction. I allude to 
the great metaphysical treatise by Condillac, in many 
respects one of the most remarkable productions of the 
eighteenth century ; and the authority of which, during 
two generations, was so irresistible, that, without some 
acquaintance with it, we cannot possibly understand 
the nature of those complicated movements by which 
the French Revolution was brought about. 

In 1754,®^ Condillac put forth his celebrated work 

* B^ailleurs le sitcle de Louis a similar sentiment in Mem, de 
XV se reconnut dans TouTrage vol. i. p. 104. The rela- 

d’Helv^tius, et on pr6te i Mme. tion of Helv^tius’s work to Ihe 
Dudeffimd ce mot fin et profond : prevailing philosophy is noticed 

** C’est im homme qui a dit lo in Comtds Philos. Pos. vol. iii. 
secret de tout le monde.” * Cou- pp. 791, 792. vol. v. pp. 744, 
sin. Hist, de la Philos. 1. s6rie, 745. 

vol. iii. p. 201. Compare Corresp. ” Biog. Univ, vol. ix. p. 399. 
de Dudeffand, vol. i. p. xxii. ; and 
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on tlie mind ; the Yexy title of which was a proof of the 
Inas with which it was written. Although this profound 
thinker aimed at nothing less than an e:^austiye 
analjsia of th^ human fsiculties, and although he is pro- 
nounced by a very able, but hostile critic, to be the only 
znetaphysician France produced during the eighteenth 
century,®® still he found it utterly impossible to escape 
from those tendencies towards the external which 
governed his own age. The consequence was, that he 
called his work a ‘ Treatise on Sensations ;* •• ®® and in it 
he peremptorily asserts, that every thing we know is 
the result of sensation ; by which he means the effect 
produced on us by the action of the external world. 
Whatever may be thought of the accuracy of this 
opinion, there can be no doubt that it is enforced with a 
closeness and severity of reasoning which deserves the 
highest praise. To examine, however, the arguments 
by which his view is supported, would lead to a dis- 
cussion foreign to my present object, which is, merely 
to point out fine relation between his philosophy and the 
general temper of his contemporaries. Without, there- 
fore, pretending to anything like a critical examination 
of this celebrated book, I will simply bring together the 
essential positions on which it is based, in order to 
illnstrate the harmony between it and the intellectual 
habits of the age in which it appeared.®^ 

The materials from which the philosophy of Condillac 
was originally drawn, ware contained in the great work 
published by Locke about sixty years before this time. 
But though much of what was most essential was 
borrowed from the English philosopher, there was one 
very important point in which the disciple differed from 
his master. And this difference is strikingly charac- 

* Condillac est le m^tapbysi- On the immense influence 

dein fran^’ais du XVIIl* si^le.' of Condillac, compare Benouard^ 
Coicsin, Hist.de la Hist, de la MSdectrie, vol. ii. 

vol. iii. p. 83. p. 366 ; Cuvier^ Elogea, vol. iii. 

•• ‘TraitA des Sensations,* p. 387 ; BroussaiSy Oours de 
which, as M. Cousin says, is, Phrenologiey -gg. 46, 68-71,829; 
* sans comparaison, le chef-d’ceu- Finely Miin. Mentdley p. 94 ; 
vre de Condillac.’ Hut. de la Brownes Philos, of the Mindy p, 
Philos. II. sirie, vol. ii. p. 77. 212. 
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teristic of the direction which. the French intellect was 
now taking. Locke, with some looseness of expression, 
and possibly with some looseness of thought, had as- 
serted the separate existence of a power of reflection, 
and had maintained that by means of that power the 
pi*odncts of sensation became available.®* Condillac, 
moved by the prevailing temper of his owij time, would 
notiihear of such a distinction. He, like most of his 
contemporaries, was jealous of any claim which in- 
lireased the authority of the internal, and weakened 
that of the external. He, therefore, altogether rejects 
the faculty of reflection as a source of our ideas; and 
this partly because it is but the channel through whicli 
ideas run from the senses, and partly because in its 
origin it is itself a sensation.®® Therefore, according to 
him, the only question is as to the way in whicli our 
contact with nature supplies us with ideas. For in this 
scheme, the faculties of man are solely caused by the 
oiieratioii of his senses. The judgments which we form 
are, says Condillac, offen ascribed to the hand of tlic 
Deity ; a convenient mode of reasoning, which has only 
nvlsen from the difficulty of analyzing them.^®® By 
considering how our judgments actually arise, wc can 
alone remove these obscurities. Tlie fact is, that 
fhe attention we give to an object is nothing but the 


os Whether or not Locke held soit p.irce qii’ello cat moins ].i 
1 hat reflection is an independent source dcs id^es que le canal par 
as 'well as a separate faculty, is lequel elles d^oulent des sens.’ 
uncertain; because passages Condillac, Traite des SensittionUf-g. 
conld be quoted from liis writings 13 : see also, at pp. 19, 21G, the 
to prove cither the atfirmative or way in which sensation becomes 
the negative. Dr. Whewell reflection ; and the summing up, 
justly remarks, that Locke uses at p. 416, ‘que toutos nos con- 
the word so vaguely as to ‘allow noissances viennent des sens, et 
his disciples to make of liis doc- particuli^jrement du toucher.’ 
trines what th<y please.’ History He says of Mallebrauche 

of Moral Phdosophy, 7\. {J'raite des Sensations,^. 312), 

‘ Locke distingue deux ‘ ne pouvant comprendre corn- 
sources de nos id^s, los sens et ment nous formerions nous- 
lar^flexion. llseroitplus exact do memos ces jugemens, il les atlri- 
n’en reconnoitre qu’une, soitparce- hue a Dieu ; mani^re de misoimcr 
que la reflexion n’est dans son fort commode, ctpresqnc toujonra 
priicipe quo la seubation mcjiie, la ressourcc des philosophea.’ 
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sensation whicli that object excites and what we call 
abstract ideas are merely different ways of being atten- 
tive.*®* Ideas being thus generated, the subsequent 
process is veify simple. To attend to two ideas at the 
same time, is to compare them ; so that comparison is 
not a result of attention, but is rather the attention it- 
self.*®* This at once gives us the faculty of judging, 
because directly we institute a comparison, we do of 
necessity form a judgment.*®^ Thus, too, memory is a 
transformed sensation;*®® while the imagination is 
nothing but memory, which, being carried to its highest 
possible vivacity, makes what is absent appear to be 
present.*®® The impressions we receive from the ex- 
ternal world being, therefore, not the cause of our 
faculties, but being the faculties themselves, the con- 
clusion to which we are driven is inevitable. It follows, 
says Condillac, that in man nature is the beginning of 
all ; that to nature wo owe the whole of our knowledge ; 
that we only instruct ourselves according to her lessons ; 
and that the entire art of reasoning consists in con- 
tinuing the work which she has appointed us to per- 
form.*®^ 

It is so impossible to mistake the tendency of these 
views, that I need not attempt to estimate their result 

»o' ‘Mais & peine j’arr^te la L'imagination est la m6- 

vue BUT Tin objet, qne les sensa- moire m^me, parvenuo k tonte la 
lions particuli^res que j’eu reqois Tivacit^ dont elle est susceptible.* 
sont I’attention mSme que je lui p. 78. ‘Or j’ai appeU imagina- 
donne.* TraiiS des Sensations^ lion cette m6moire vive qui fait 
p. 16. paroitre present ce qui est ab- 

* Ne Bont que diflSrenteB sent.’ p. 245. 
mani&res d’etre attentif.’ p. 122. *•' * II resulte de cette v’^ritA, 

‘ D^b qu*il y a double atten- que la nature commence tout en 
lion, il y a comparaiBon ; carStre nous: aussi ai-je d^montr^ que, 
attentif k deux id^es ou les com- dans le principe ou dans le com- 
parer, e’est la mdme chose.* p. mencement, nos conuoissances 
17. ^ Bont uniquement son ourrage, 

I jg, comparaison, que nous ne nous instruisons 

il y & jugement.’ p. 65. que d’apr^ ses leqons, et que tout 

<La m^moiren’est done que I’art de raisonner consiste & con- 
la sensation transformie.’ p. 17. tinner comme elle nous a fait 
Compare p. 61. commencer.’ p. 178. 
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otherwise than by measuring the extent to which they 
were adopted. Indeed, the zeal with which they were 
now carried into every department of knowledge, can 
only surprise those who, being led by their habits of 
mind to study history in its separate fragments, have not 
accustomed themselves to consider it as an united whole, 
and who, therefore, do not perceive that ix\ every great 
epoeh there is some one idea at work, which is more 
powerful than any other, and which shapes the events of 
the time and determines their ultimate issue. In France, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, this 
idea was, the inferiority of the internal to the external. 
It was this dangerous but plausible principle whicli 
drew the attention of men from the church to the state ; 
which was seen in Helv^tius the most celebrated of the 
French raorahsts, and in Condillac the most celebrated 
of the French metaphysicians. It was this same 
principle which, by increasing, if I may so say, the 
reputation of Nature, induced the ablest thinkers to 
devote themselves u study of her laws, and to 
abandon those other pursuits which had been popular in 
the preceding age. In consequence of this movement, 
such wonderful additions were made to every branch of 
physical science, that more new truths concerning the 
external world were discovered in France during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century than during all the 
previous periods put together. The details of these 
discoveries, so far as they have been subservient to the 
general purposes of civilization, will bo related in 
another place ; at present I will indicate only the most 
prominent, in order that the reader may understand the 
course of the subsequent argument, and may see the 
connexion between them and the French Revolution. 

Taking a general view of the external world, we may 
say, that the three most important forces by which the 
operations of nature are effected, are heat, light, and 
electricity; includiug under this last magnetic and 
galvanic phenomena. On all these subjects, the French, 
for the first time, now exerted themselves with signal 
success. In regard to heat, not only were the materials 
for subsequent induction collected with indefatigable 
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industry, but before that generation passed away, the 
induction was actually made ; for while the k*ws of its 
radiation were worked out by Prevost^'®* those of its 
conduction wfere establishedby Fourier, who, just before 
the Revolution, employed himself in raising thermotics 
to a science by the d^uctive application of that cele- 
brated mathematical theory which he contrived, and 
which still bears his name.*®® In regard to electricity, 
it is enough to notice, duTing the same period, the im- 
}X)rtant experiments of D’Alibard, followed by those 
vast labours of Coulomb, which brought electrical 
phenomena under the jurisdiction of the mathematics, 
and thus completed what CEpinus had already pre- 
pared.**® As to the laws of light, those ideas were now 
accumulating which rendered possible the great steps 
that, at the close of the century, were taken by Malus, 
and still later by Fresnel.*** Both of these eminent 
Freneshmen not only made important additions to our 


Compare Powdl on Radimt 
Heaty p. 261, in Second Bep. of 
Brit. Assoc.; WhvwclCs History 
of Sciences j vol. 526; and 

liis Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 339, 
340. Prevost waa professor at 
Geneva ; but his great views 
were followed up in France by 
Dulong and Petit ; and the cele- 
brated theory of dew by I>r. Wells 
is merely an application of them. 
Herscheis Nat. Philosophy, pp, 
163, 315, 316. Respecting the 
further prosecution of these in- 
quiries, and our present know- 
ledge of radiant heat, see Liebig 
and Kopp's Reports, vol. i. p. 79, 
vol. iii. p. 30, vol. iv. p. 45. 

109 On FourioFs mathematical 
theory of conduction, ^ce Comte, 
Philos. Positive, vol. i. pp. 142, 
175, 345, 346, 351, vol. ii. pp. 
453, 561 ; Prouts Bridgewater 
Treatise, pp. 203, 204; Kelland 
on Heat, p. 6, in Brit. Assoc, for 
1841; Ermaris Siberia, vol. i. p. 
243 ; Humboldts Cosmos, vol. i. 


p. 169 ; HitchcocJds Geology, p. 
198; Pouillet, Elemms de Phy~ 
sique, ii. 696, 697. 

Coulomb’s memoirs on elec- 
tricity and magnetism were pub- 
lished from 1782 to 1789. Fifth 
Report of Brit. Assoc, p. 4. Com- 
pare Liebig and Kopp's Reports, 
vol. iii. p. 128 ; and on his re- 
lation to QSpirius, who wrote 
in 1759, see WhewelCs Indue. 
Sciences, vol. iii. pp. 24-26, 36, 
36, and Hauy, Traite dv Mmtra- 
logie, vol. iii. p. 44, vol. iv. p. 14. 
There is a still fuller account of 
what was effected by Coulomb in 
M. Pouillet’s able work, Etmuens 
de Physique, voL i. part ii. pp. 
63-79, 130-136. 

Fresnel belongs to the pre- 
sent century ; but M. Biot says 
that the researches of Malus 
began before the passage of the 
Rfine in 1797. Biots Life of 
Medus, in Bwg. Umv, vol. xxvi. 
p. 412. 
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knowledge of double refraction, but Mains discovered 
the polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid 
contribution received by optical science since the 
analysis of the solar rays.^^® It was also in consequence 
of tMs, that Fresnel began those profound researches 
which placed on a solid basis that great undulatory 
theory of which Hooke, Huygens, and abpve all Young, 
arottto be deemed the founders, and by which the cor- 
puscular theory of Newton was finally overthrown.^ 
Thus much as to the progress of French knowledge 
respecting those parts of nature which are in themselves 
invisible, and of which wo cannot tell whether they have 
a material existence, or whether they are mere condi- 
tions and properties of other bodies.*'^ The immense 
value of these discoveries, as increasing the number of 

PouUlett EUmens de Phy- the theory of univeiBal gravita- 

vol. ii. part ii. pp. 484, 514; tion, as a doctrine belonging to 
Ri-port of Brit. Assoc, for 1832, the same order, for its generality, 
Leslies Nat. Philos. its fertility, and its certainty.* 
IVhcuwtr.s Hist, of Sciences, vol. ii. WhcwdCs Hist, of the Indue. 
pp. 408-410 ; Philos. ofSdenceSf Sciences^ voL ii. p. 425; see hIso 
vol. i. p. 350, vol. ii. p. 25 ; p. 508. 

liorscheCs Nat. Philos, p. 258. As to the supposed impos- 

The struggle between these sibility of conceiving the exist- 
rival theories, and the ease with enco of matter without properties 
which a man of such immense wliich give rise to forces (note in 
powers as Young was put down, Payefs Lectures on Pathology^ 
and, as it were, suppressed, by 1863, vol. i. p. 61), there are two 
those ignorant pretenders who reasons which prevent me from 
jjresumed to criticize him, will be attaching much weight to it. 
related in another part of this Fir.st, a conception which, in one 
work, as a valuable illustration stage of knowledge, is called im- 
of the history and habits of the possible, becomes, in a later stage, 
English mind. At present the perfectly easy, and so natural as 
controversy is finished, so far as to he often termed necessary, 
the advocates of emission are Secondly, however indissoluble 
concerned ; hut there are still the connexion may appear be- 
difllculties on the other side, tween force and matter, it was 
which should have prevented Dr. not fomid fiital to the dynamical 
Whewell from expressing himself theory of Leibnitz ; it has not 
with such extreme positiveness prevented other eminent thinkers 
on an unexhausted subject. This from holding similar views ; and 
able writer says : ‘ The undulatory the arguments of Berkeley, though 
theory of light; the only discovery constantly attacked, have never 
which can stand by the side of been refuted. 
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known truths, is incontestable ; but, at the same time, 
another class of discoveries was made, which, dealing 
more palpably with the visible world, and being also 
more easily Sinderstood, produced more immediate re- 
sults, and, as I shall presently show, exercised a remark- 
able influence in strengthening that democratic tendency 
which accompanied the French Revolution. It is im- 
possible, within the limits I have assigned to myself, to 
give an^hing like an adequate notion of the marvellous 
activity with which the French now pushed their re- 
searches into every department of the organic and in- 
organic world ; still it is, I think, practicable to com- 
press into a few pages such a summary of the more 
salient points as will afibrd the reader some idea of what 
was done by that generation of great thinkers which 
flourished in France during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it 
must be allowed that chemistry and geology are the two 
sciences which not only ofier the fairest promise, but 
already contain the largest generalizations. The reason 
of this will beepme clear, if we attend to the ideas on 
which these two great subjects are based. The idea of 
chemistry, is the study of composition the idea of 
geology, is the study of position. The object of the first 
is, to learn the laws which govern the properties of 
matter ; the object of the second is, to learn the laws 
which govern its locality. In chemistry, we experiment ; 
in geology, we observe. In chemistry, we deal with 
the molecular arrangement of the smallest atoms 
in geology, with the cosmological arrangement of the 
largest masses. Hence it is that the chemist by his 
minuteness, and the geologist by his grandeur, touch 

118 Eveiy chemical decomposi- the atomic theory, is, properly 
tion being only a n^ form of speaking, an hypothesis, and not 
composition. Robin et Verdeil, a theory: but hypothesis though 
Chimie Anatomiqiie, vol. i. pp. it be, it is by its aid that we 
455, 456, 498: *de tout cela il wield the doctrine of definite 
x^Bulte, que la dissolution est un proportions, the comer stone of 
cas particulier des combinaisons.* chemistiy. 

»• What is erroneously called 
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the two extremes of the. material universe; and, 
starting from these opposite points, have, as I could 
easily prove, a constantly increasing tendency to bring 
under their own authority sciences which have at 
present an independent existence, and which, for the 
sake of a division of labour, it is still convenient to 
study separately ; though it must be the business of 
philosophy, properly so called, to integrate them into a 
complete and effective whole. Indeed it is obvious, that 
if we knew all the laws of the composition of matter, 
and likewise all the laws of its position, we should like- 
wise know all the changes of which matter is capable 
spontaneously, that is, when uninterrupted by the mind 
of man. Every phenomenon which any given substance 
presents must be caused either by something taking 
place in the substance, or else by something taking 
place out of it, but acting upon it ; while what occurs 
within must be explicable by its own composition, 
and what occurs without must be due to its position in 
relation to tho objects by which it is affected. Tliis is 
an exhaustive statement of every possible contingency, 
and to one of these two classes of laws every thing must 
be referrible ; even those mysterious forces which, whe- 
ther they be emanations from matter, or whether they 
be mt rely properties of matter, must in an ultimate 
analysis depend either on tho internal arrangement, or 
else on the external locality of their physical antece- 
dents. However convenient, therefore, it may be, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to speak of vital 
principles, imponderable fluids, and elastic sethers, such 
terms can only be provisional, and are to be considered 
as mere names for that residue of unexplained facts, 
which it will be the business of future ages to bring 
under generalizations wide enough to cover and include 
the whole. 

These ideas of composition and of position being thus 
the basis of all natural science, it is not surprising that 
chemistry and geology, which are their best, but still 
their insufficient representatives, should in modem times 
have made more progress than any other of the great 
branches of human Imowledge. Although the chemists 
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and geologists have not yet risen to the full height of 
their respective subjects, there arc few things more 
curious than to note the way in which, during the last 
two generations, they have been rapidly expanding their 
views — encroaching on topics with which, at first sight, 
they appeared to have no concern — making other 
branches of inquiry tributary to their own — and collect- 
ing from every quarter that intellectual wealth which, 
long hidden in obscure comers, had been wasted in the 
cultivation of special and inferior pursuits. This, as 
being one of the great intellectual characteristics of the 
present age, I shall hereafter examine at considerable 
length ; but what I have now to show is, that in these 
two vast sciences, which, though still very imperfect, 
must eventually be superior to all others, the first im- 
portant steps were made by Frenchmen during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

That we owe to France the existence of chemistry as 
a science, will be admitted by everyone who uses the 
word science in the sense in which alone it ought to be 
understood, namely, as a body of generalizations so 
irrefragably tru.e, that, though they may be subsequentlj^ 
covered by higher generalizations, they cannot be over- 
thrown by them ; in other words, generalizations which 
may be absorbed, but not refuted. In this point of view, 
there are in t£e history of chemistry only three great 
stages. The first stage was the destruction of the 
phlogistic theory, and the establishment, upon its ruins, 
of the doctrines of oxidation, combustion, and respira- 
tion. The second stage was the establishment of the 
principle of definite proportions, and the application to 
it of the atomic hypothesis. iTie third stage, above 
which we have not yet risen, consists in the union of 
chemical and electrical laws, and in the progress we are 
making towards fusing into one generalization their 
separate phenomena. Which of these three stages was 
in its own age the most valuable, is not now the ques- 
tion ; but it is certain that the first of them was the 

Hany of them being still mistiy, by the hypothesis of vital 
fettered, in geology, the hypo- forces, 
thesis of catastrophes; in che- 
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work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the French 
chemists. Before him several important points had 
been cleared up by the English chemists, whose experi- 
ments ascertained the existence of bodies formerly un- 
known. The links, however, to connect the facts, were 
still wanting ; and until LavoLsier entered the field, 
there wore no generalizations wide enough to entitle 
ch^istry to be called a science ; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, the only large generalization commonly received 
was that by Stahl, which the great Frenchman proved 
to be not only imperfect, but altogether inacenrate. A 
notice of the vast discoveries of Imvoisier will be found 
in many well-known books it is enough to say, that 
he not only worked out the laws of the oxidation of 
bodies and of their combustion, but that he is the author 
of the true theor} of respiration, the purely chemical 
chai'cicter of which he first demonstrated ; thus laying 
file foundation of those views respecting the functions 
of food, which the German chemists subsequently de- 
veloped, and wliiob, I have proved in the second 
elijipter of this Introduction, may be applied to solves 
some great problems in the history of Man. The merit 
of this was so obAuousJy due to Franco, that though the 
system now established was quickly adopted in other 
countries,^ it received the name of the French che- 
mistry.^*^ At the same time, the old nomenclatuiH' 
being full of old errors, a new one was required, and 
here again France took the initiative ; since this great 


See, for instance, Cuvier y 
rrofji'h des ScuuveHy vol. i. pp. ?2- 
o t, 40 ; JMhg's Jitters mi Che- 
7/4A.s'^ry,p.282 ; Turner' a Chemistry ^ 
vol. i. pp. 184, 185; Brande's 
Chemistry, vol. i. pp. Ixxxv.- 
Ixxxix. 802; ThomsmUs Anhnal 
CJicviistry, j)p. 520, 634, and a 
groat part of the second volume of 
his History of Chemistry , also 
Miiller's Physid. vol. i. pp. 90, 
323. 

According to Mr. Harcourt 
{Brit. Assoc. Beport for 1839, p. 
10), Cavendish has this merit, so 


far as Enghind is concerned : ‘lie, 
first of all his contemporaries, did 
justice to the rival theory recently 
proposed by Lavoisier.’ 

‘ La chimio fran 9 aise.’ 
Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry^ 
vol. ii. pp. 101, 130. On the ex- 
citement cau.sed by Lavoisier's 
views, see a letter which Jefierson 
wrote in Paris, in 1789, printed 
partly in Tucker's Life of Jejfcr- 
son, vol. i. pp. 314, 315 ; and at. 
length in JejfersovUs Correspond. 
vol. ii. pp. 463-^55. 
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reformation was begun by four of ber most eminent 
chemists, who flourished only a few years before the 
Revolution.'*^ 

While ohe division of the French thinkers was re- 
ducing to order the apparent irregularities of chemical 
phenomena, another division of them was performing 
precisely the same service for geology. The first step 
towards popularizing this noble study was taken by 
Buflbn, who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
broached a geological theory, which, though not quite 
original, excited attention by its eloquence, and by the 
lofty speculations with which he connected it.'** This 
was followed by the more special but still important 
labours of Bouelle, Desmarest, Dolomieu, and Mont- 
losier, who, in less than forty years, effected a complete 
revolution in the ideas of Frenchmen, by familiarizing 
them with the strange conception, that the surface of 
our planet, even where it appears perfectly stable, is 
constantly undergoing most extensive changes. It began 
to be understood, that this perpetual flux takes place 

*** ‘The first attempt to form a ancients, the real founder of the 
systematic chemical nomenclature doctrine appears to have been 
was made by Lavoisier, Berthollet, Descartes, Bordas Demoulin^ 
G. de Morveau, and Fourcroy, Paris, 1843, vol. i. 

soon after th# discovei’y of oxy- p. 312. There is an unsatisfactory 
gen gas.* Turner* a Chemistry^ note on this in PricharcPs Physi- 
vol. i. p. 127. Cuvier (Proyris cal Hist. vol. i. p. 100. Compare 
des Sciences^ vol. i. p. 39) and Experimental Hist, of Coldyiit. IT ^ 
Robin et Verdeil {Chiniie Anato- in Boylds Works, vol. ii. p. 308 ; 
mique, vol. i. pp. 602, 603) ascribe Brewster* s Life of Newton, vol. ii. 
the chief merit to De Morveau. p. 100. On the central heat of 
Thomson says {Hist, of Chemistry^ the^rthagoreans, see Tennemann^ 
vol. ii. p. 133): ‘This new no- Geach. der Philos, vol. i. p. 149; 
menclature very soon made its and as to the central fire mon- 
way into every part of Europe, tioned in the so-called Oracles of 
and became the common language Zoroaster, see Beausobre, Hist, de 
of chemists, in spite of the preju- Manichke^ vol. ii. p. 152. But the 
dices entertained against it, and complete ignoranceof the ancients 
the opposition which it every respecting geology made these 
where met with.’ views noming but guesses. Com- 

The famous central heat of pare some sensible remarks in 
Buffon is often suj^sed to have Matt&ds Hist, de VEcoU dSAlex- 
been taken from ^ibnitz ; but, andrie, vol. ii. p. 282. 
though vaguely taught by the 
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not only in those parts of nature which are obviously 
feeble and evanescent, but also in those which seem to 
possess every element of strength and permanence, such 
as the mountains of granite which wall the globe, and 
are the shell and encasement in which it is held. As 
soon as the mind became habituated to this notion of 
universal change, the time was ripe for the appearance 
of some great thinker, who should generalize the scat- 
tered observations, and form them into a science, by 
connecting them with some other department of know- 
ledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, the empirical 
uniformities, had been already ascertained. 

It was at this point, and while the inquiries of geolo- 
gists, notwithstanding their value, were still crude and 
unsettled, that the subject was taken up by Cuvier, one 
of the greatest nat uralists Europe has ever produced. A 
few others there are who have surpassed him in depth; 
but in comprehensiveness it would be hard to find his 
superior ; and the immense range of his studies gave 
him a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations 
and dependencies Ci the external world. This re- 
markable man is unquestionably the founder of geology 
as a science, since he is not only the first who saw the 
necessity of bringing to bear upon it the generalizations 
of comparative anatomy, but he is also the first who 
actually, executing this great idea, succeeded in coordi- 
nating the study of the strata of the earth with the 
study of the fossil animals found in them.**^ Shortly 

*** This coraprohensivencss of views of the theory of the earth.' 
Cuvier is justly remarked by M. p. 209. See also BakewelFs Geo- 
Flourens as the leading charac- logj/, p. 368 ; and Miltie Edwards, 
teristic of his mind. Flourens, Zoologie, part ii. p. 279. The im- 
des Travaux de Cuvier, pp. portanco of this stop is becoming 
76, 142, 306: *ce qui caracterise more evident every year; and it 
partout M. Cuvier, e’est Tesprit has been justly remarked, that 
vaste.’ without palaeontology there would 

Hence he is called by Mr. be, properly speaking, no geology. 
Owen, ‘the founder of palaeonto- Balfour's Botany, 1849, p. 691. 
logical science.’ Owen on Fossil .Sir R. Murchison (Siluria, 1854, 
Mammalia, in Report of Brit, p 366) says, ‘it is essentially the 
Assoc, for 1843, p. 208. It was study of organic remains which 
in 1796 that there were thus has led to the dear subdivi- 
‘ opened to him entirely new sion of the vast mass of older 

VOL. TI. ' B B 
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before bis reaearcbes were publisbed, many yalnable 
facts bad indeed been collected respecting the separate 
strata; tbe primary formations being investigated by 
the GermapSy the secondary ones by the English. 
But these observations, notwithstanding their merit, 
were isolated ; and they lacked that vast conception 
which gave unity and grandeur to the whole, by con- 
necting inquiries concerning the inorganic changes of 
the su^ace of the globe with other inquiries concerning 
the organic changes of the animals the surface con- 
tained. 

How completely this immense step is due to France, 
is evident not only from the part played by Cuvier, but 
also from the admitted fact, that to the French wc owe 
our knowledge respecting tertiary strata, in which the 
organic remains are most numerous, and the general 
analogy to our present state is most intimate. Another 
circumstance may likewise be added, as pointing to the 

rocks, which were there formerly hardly to be found, and they do 
merged under the unmeaning term not become common until the 
'• Grauwacke.” ’ In the same able tertiary. Murchison* s Silitria, 
work, p, 466, we are told that, * in ]^. 466, 467 ; and Strickland on 
surveying the whole series of for- Ornithology, p. 210 {Brit. Assoc. 
mations, the practical geologist is for 1844). So, too, in the vegeta- 
fully impressed with the convic- ble kingdom, many of the plants 
tion that there has, at all periods, in the tertiary strata belong to 
subsisted a very intimate con- genera still existing ; but this is 
nexion between the existence, or, rarely the case with the se- 
at all events, the preservation of condary strata ; while in the 
animals, and the media in which primary strata, even the families 
they have been fossilized.’ For are dilFerent to those now found 
an instance of this in the old red on the earth. Balfour* s Botany, 
sandstone, see p. 329. pp. 592, 593. Compare Wilson’s 

'** WheweWa Hist, of Sciences, additions to Jussieu* s Botany, 
vol, iii. p. 679; fell's Geol. p. 1849, p. 746; and for further 
59. Indeed gneiss received its illustration of this remarkable 
name from the Germans. Bake- law of the relation between ad- 
weWs Geol. p. 108. vancing time and diminished 

Conmare C^ybeards Be- similarity, a law suggesting the 
port on Geology, p. 371 {Brit, most curious speculations, see 
Assoc, for \%Z2\vs\^Bakev}eWs Hitchcocks Geology, p. 21; 
Geol. pp. 367, 368, 419, and LyelCs Geology, p. 183; and 
LyelTs Geol. p. 69. OwevCs Leetwres on the Jnverte- 

In the older half of the brata, 1865, pp. 38, 576. 
secondary rocks, mammals are 
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same conclusion. This is, that the first application of 
the principles of comparative anatomy to the study of 
fossil bones was also the work of a Frenchman, the 
celebrated Daubenton. Hitherto these bones had been 
the object of stupid wonder; some saying that they 
were rained from heaven, others saying that they were 
the gigantic limbs of the ancient patriarchs, men who 
weiti believed to be tall because they were known to be 
old. Such idle conceits were for ever destroyed by 
Daubenton, in a Memoir he published in 1762 with 
which, however, we are not now concerned, except that 
it is evidence of the state of the French mind, and is 
worth noting as a precursor of the discoveries of Cuvier. 

By this union of geology and anatomy, there was first 
introduced into the study of nature a clear conception 
of the magnificent doctrine of universal change ; while 
at the same time there grew up by its side a conception 
equally steady of the regularity with which the changes 
are accomplished, and of the undeviating laws by 
which they are gove'ne<l. Similar ideas had no doubt 
been occasionally held in preceding ages ; but the great 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century were the first who 
applied them to the entire structure of the globe, and 
who thus prepared the way for that still higher view 
for which their minds were not yet ripe,^^® but to w’hich 


Mr. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire 
{Anomalies de V Organisation, 
vol. i. pp. 121-127) has collected 
some evidence respecting the 
opinions formerly held on these 
subjects. Among other instances, 
he mentions a learned man named 
Henrion, an academician, and, I 
suppose, a theologian, who in 
1718 published a work, in which 
* il assignait a Adam cent vingt- 
trois pieds neuf poucee;' Noah 
being twenty feet shorter, and so 
on. The bones of elephants 
were sometimes taken for giants : 
Bee a pleasant circumstance m 
Cttf'ur, Hist, dcs Sciences, part ii. 
p. 48. 


> 2 * * Daubenton a le premier 
d6truit toutos res id^es ; il a 1© 
premier applique Tanatomie com- 
par^e a la determination de ces 
os. , . . Le memoiro ou Dau- 
benton a tento, pour la premiere 
fois, la solution de ce probleme 
important est de 1762.’ Flourens, 
I'ravaujc de Cuvier, pp. 36, 37. 
Agassiz {Report on Fossil Fishes, 
p. 82, Brit. Assoc, for 1842) 
claims this merit too exclusively 
for Cuvier, overlooking the 
earlier researches of Daubenton ; 
and the same mistake is made in 
Jldchi'ocFs Geoi. p. 249, and in 
Bahtweir,^ Geol. p. 38 1. 

Even Cuvier held the doo- 
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in our own time the most advanced thinkers are rapidly 
rising. For it is now beginning to be understood, that 
since every addition to knowledge affords fresh proof 
of the regularity with which all the changes of nature 
are conducted, we are bound to believe that the same 
regularity existed long before our little planet assumed 
its present form, and long before man trod the surface 
of the earth. We have the most abundant evidence 
that the movements incessantly occurring in the mate- 
rial world have a character of uniformity; and this 
uniformity is so clearly marked, that in astronomy, the 
most perfect of all the sciences, we are able to predict 
events many years before they actually happen ; nor 
can any one doubt, that if on other subjects our science 
were equally advanced, our predictions would be equally 
accurate. It is, therefore, clear, that the burden of proof 
lies not on those who assert the eternal regularity 
of nature, but rather on those who deny it ; and who set 
up an imaginary period, to which they assign an ima- 
ginary catastrophe, during which they say new laws 
were introduced and a new order established. Such 
gratuitous assumptions, even if they eventually turn out 
to be true, ai:‘e in the present state of knowledge un- 
warrantable, and ought to be rejected, as the last re- 
mains of those theological prejudices by which the 
march of every science has in its turn been hindered. 
These and all analagous notions work a double mischief. 
They are mischievous, because they cripple the human 


trine of catastrophes ; but, as Sir 
Charles Lyell says {Prindplea of 
Geology^ p. 60), his own dis- 
coveries supplied the means of 
overthrowing it, and of familiar- 
izing us with the idea of con- 
tinuity. Indeed it was one of 
the fossil ohservati'S^ns of Cuvier 
which first supplied the link be- 
tween reptiles, fishes, and ceta- 
ceous mammals. See Owen on 
Fossil R^tUca,^^. 60, 198, Brii, 
Assoc, for 1841 ; and compare 
Caruia Comparative Anatomy^ 


vol. i. p. 156. To this I may 
add, that Cuvier unconsciously 
prepared the way for disturbing 
the old dogma of fixity of species, 
though he himself clung to it to 
the last. See some observations, 
which are very remarkable, con- 
sidering the period when they 
were written, in Cabanis^ Rap- 
ports du Physique et du Moral, 
pp. 427, 428 : conclusions drawn 
from Cuvier, which Cuvier would 
have himself rejected. 
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xniiid by imposing limits to its inquiries ; and above all 
they are mischievous, because they weaken that vast 
conception of continuous and uninterrupted law, which 
few indeed are able firmly to seize, but on which the 
highc‘st genei'alizations of future science must ulti- 
mately depend. 

this deep conviction, that changing phenomena 
have unchanging laws, and that there are principles of 
order to which all apparent disorder may be referred, — 
it is this, which, in the seventeenth century, guided in 
a limited field Bacon, Descartes, and Newton ; which in 
the eighteenth century was applied to every part of the 
material universe ; and which it is the business of the 
iiiiiotceiith century to extend to the history of the 
human inteUoci. This last department of inquiry we 
owe chiefiy to Germany ; for, with the single exception 
of Vico, no one even suspected the possibility of arriv- 
ing at complete generalizations respecting the progress 
of man, until shortly before the French Revolution, 
when the great Gr .man thinkers began to cultivate 
this, the highest and most difficult of all studies. But 
the French themselves were too much occupied witli 
physical science to pay attention to such matters 

Neither Moutesquieu nor former writer, in particular, 
Turgot appear to have believed played such extraordinary Jibl- 
i II the possibility of generalizing lity, that there can be little 
the past, so as to predict the doubt, that had he lived at a 
future ; while as to Voltaire, tho later period, and thus had the 
weakest point in his otherwise moans of employing in their full 
profound view of history was his extent the resources of political 
love of the old saying, that great economy and physical science, ho 
events spring from Iktle causes ; would have had the honour not 
a singular error for so corapre- only of laying the basis, but also 
hensive a mind, because it de- of rearing the structure of tho 
pended on confusing causes with philosophy of the history of Man. 
eonditious. That a man like As it was, he failed in conceiving 
Voltaire should have committed what is the final object of every 
what now seems so gross a scientific inquiry, namely, the 
blunder, is a mortifying reflec- power of foretelling tho future : 
tion for those who are able to and after his death, in 1755, all 
appreciate his vast and pene- the finest intellects in France, 
trating genius, and it may teach Voltaire alone excfpted, conccn- 
the best of us a wholesome lesson, trated their attention upon the 
This fallacy was avoided by Mon- study of natural phenomena, 
tesquieu and Turgot; and the 
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and spGiddng generally, we may say that, in the eigh- 
teenth century, each of the three leading nations of 
Europe h^ a separate part to play. England diffused 
a love of freedom ; France, a knowledge of physical 
science ; while Germany, aided in some degree by Scot- 
land, revived the study of metaphysics, and created the 
study of philosophic history. To this classification 
some exceptions may of course be made ; but that these 
were the marked chamcteristics of the three countries, 
is certain. After the death of Locke in 1704, and that 
of Newton in 1727, there was in England a singular 
dearth of great speculative thinkers ; and this not 
because the ability was wanting, but because it was 
turned partly into practical pursuits, partly into political 
contests. I shall hereafter examine the causes of this 
peculiarity, and endeavour to ascertain the extent to 
which it has influenced the fortunes of the country. 
That the results were, on the whole, beneficial, I enter- 
tain no doubt; but they were unquestionably injurious 
to the progress of science, because they tended to divert 
it from all new truths, except those likely to produce 
obvious and. practical benefit. The consequence was, 
that though the English made several great discoveries, 
they did not possess, during seventy years, a single man 
who took ft really comprehensive view of the pheno- 
mena of nature ; not one who could bo compared with 
those illustrious thinkers who in France reformed every 
branch of physical knowledge. Nor was it until more 
than two generations after the death of Newton, that 
the first symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, 
which quickly displayed itself in nearly every depart- 
ment of the national intellect. In physics, it is enough 
to mention Dalton, Davy, and Young, each of whom 
was in his own field the founder of a new epoch ; while 
on other subjects I can only just refer, first, to the in- 
fluence of the Scotch school ; and, secondly, to that 
sudden and well-deserved admiration for the German 
literature of which Coleridge was the principal expo- 
nent, and which infused into the English mind a taste 
for generalizations higher and more fearless than any 
hitherto known. The history of this vast movement, 
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which began early in the nineteenth century, will bo 
traced in the fixture Tolumes of this work : at present 
I merely notice it, as illustrating the fact, that until 
the movement began, the English, though superior to 
the French in several matters of extreme importance, 
were for many years inferior to them in those large and 
philosophic views, without which not only is the most 
patent industry of no avail, but even real discoveries 
lose their proper value, for want of such habits of gene- 
ralization as would trace their connexion with each 
other, and consolidate their severed fragments into one 
vast system of complete and harmonious truth. 

The interest attached to these inquiries has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended ; 
perhaps at gi e.xter length than is suitable to the sug- 
gestive and preparatory character of this Introduction, 
lint the extraordinary success with which the French 
now cultivated physical knowledge is so curious, on ac- 
count of its connexion with the Revolution, that I must 
mention a few mor., of its most prominent instances : 
though, for the sake of brevity, I will confine myself 
to those three great divisions which, when put together, 
form what is called Natural History, and in all of which 
we shall see that the most important steps were taken in 
France during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

In the first of these divisions, namely, the depart- 
ment of zoology, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eigh- 
teenth century those genera-lizations which are still the 
highest this branch of knowledge has reached. Taking 
zoology in the proper sense of the term, it consists only 
of two parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, 
and the physiological part, which is its dynamics : the 
first refeiTuig to tlie structure of animals ; the other, 
to their functions. Both of these were worked out. 

The line of demarcation is said by Cams {Comparative 
between anatomy as statical, AnatOTn^t vol. ii. p. 366) and by 
and physiology as dynamical, if? Sir Benjamin Broaie(Ze(;^res 
clearly drawn by M. Comte Pathology and Surgery ^ p. 6) 
{PkUcs. Positive^ yoL iii. p. 303) comes nearly to the same thing, 
and by MM. Hobin et Verdeil though expressed '-with less pre- 
(Chimie Anatomique^ vol. i. pp. cision. On the other hand, 
11,12,40, 102,188, 434). What M. Milne Edwards {TMogte^ 
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nearly at the same time, by Cuvier and Bichat ; and 
the leading conclusions at which they arrived, remain, 
after the lapse of sixty years, undisturbed in their 
essential joints. In 1795, Cuvier laid down the great 
principle, that the study and classification of animals 
was to be, not as heretofore, with a view to external 
peculiaritieB, but with a view to internal organization ; 
and that, therefore, no real advance could be made in 
our knowledge except by extending the boundaries of 
comparative anatomy.'®* This step, simple as it now 
appears, was of immense importance, since by it zoology 
was at once rescued from the hands of the observer, 
and thrown into those of the experimenter : the conse- 
quence of which has been the attainment of that preci- 
sion and accuracy of detail, which experiment alone can 
give, and which is every way superior to such popular 
facts as observation supplies. By thus indicating to 
naturalists the true path of inquiry, by accustoming 
them to a close and severe method, and by teaching 
them to despise those vague descriptions in which they 
had formerly delighted, Cuvier laid the foundation of 
a progress which, during the last sixty years, has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations. This, then, is 
the real service rendered by Cuvier, that he overthrew 
the artificial system which the genius of Linxeeus had 
raised up,'®^ and substituted in its place that far superior 
scheme which gave the freest scope to future inquiry ; 
since, according to it, all systems are to bo deemed im- 
part i. p. 9) calls physiology ‘ la cette obligation mo prit un 
bcience dela vie; ’ which, if true, temps considerable, je dus f«iir6 
would simply prove that there is marcher de front I’anatoraie et 
no physiology at all, for there la zoologie, les dissections et le 

certainly is at present no science classernont Les premiers 

of life. r^sultats de ce double tr.ivail 

In his vol. i. parurent en 1795, dans un me- 

pp. vi. vii., he mys that pre- moire special sur une nouvelle 
ceding naturalise * n'avaient division des animaux a sang 
gu^re consid^r^ que les rapports blanc.’ 

extirieurs de ces espices, et per- On the opposition between 

Bonne ne s’^tait occupy de ci.6r- the methods of Linnaeus and of 
donner les classes et les ordres Cuvier, see Jmyni Report on 
d'apr^s I'ensemble de la struc- Zoology^ pp. 144, 145, in B'nJL, 
ture Je dus done, et Jot 1834. 
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perfect and provisional so long as any thing remains to 
be learned respecting the comparative anatomy of the 
animal kingdom. The influence exercised by this great 
view was increased by the extraordinary skill and in- 
dustry with whidh its proposer followed it out, and 
proved the practicability of his own precepts. His 
additions to our knowledge of comparative anatomy are 
propbably more numerous than those made* by any other 
man ; but what has gained him most celebrity is, the 
comprehensive spirit with which he used what he ac- 
quired. Independently of other generalizations, he is 
the author of that vast classification of the whole animal 
kingdom into vertebrata, mollusca, ai'ticulata, and ra- 
diata a classification which keeps its ground, and is 
one of the most remarkable instances of that largo and 
philosophic spirit which France brought to bear upon 
the phenomena of iho material world. 

Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a greater 


The foimdationg of this 
celebrated arrangement was laid 
by Cuvier, in a paper read in 
1795. WhewelVs HLtory of the 
Indue. Sciences, vol. iii. p. 494. 
It appears, however {Flourens, 
Travaux de Cuvkr, pp. 09, 70), 
that it was in, or just after, 
1791, that the dissection of some 
mollusca suggested to him the 
idea of reforming the classihca' 
lion of the whole animal king- 
dom. Compare Cuvier, Eeync 
Animal, vol. i. pp.51, 62 note. 

The only formidable oppo- 
sition made to Cuvier s arrange- 
ment has proceeded from the 
advocates of the doctrine of 
circular progression : a remark- 
able theory, of which Lamarck 
and Macleay are the real origi- 
nators, and which is certainly 
supported by a considerable 
amount of evidence. Still, among 
the groat majority of competent 
Eoologists, the fourfold division 


holds its ground, although the 
constantly-increasing accuracy 
of microscopical observations has 
detected a nervous system much 
lower in the scale than was for- 
merly suspected, and has thereby 
induced some anatomists to di- 
vide the radiatii into acrita and 
nematoncura. Owen^s Invtrtc- 
brata, 1855, pp. 14, 15; and 
llymcr Jones s Animal Ktnydom, 
1855, p. 4. As, however, it 
seems probable that all ani- 
mals have a distinct nervous 
system, this subdivision is only 
provisional ; and it is very likely 
that when our microscopes are 
more improved, M'e thall have to 
return to Cuvitsr’s arrangement. 
Some of Cuvier’s sucscessors have 
removed the apodous echino- 
derms from the radiata ; but in 
this Mr. Rymer Jones {Ammal 
Kingdom, p. 211) indicates the 
Cuverian dassifleation. 
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still remains behind. I allude, of course, to Bichat, 
whose reputation is steadily increasing as our know- 
ledge advances, and who, if we compare the shortness 
of his life with the reach and depth of his vieT^s, must 
be pronounced the most profound thmker and the most 
consummate observer by whom the organization of the 
animal frame has yet been studied. He wanted, in- 
deed, that comprehensive knowledge for which Cuvier 
was remarkable ; but though, on this account, his gene- 
ralizations were drawn from a smaller surface, th^ were, 
on the other hand, less provisional : they were, 1 think, 
more complete, and certainly they dealt with more mo- 
mentous topics. For the attention of Bichat was preemi- 
nently directed to the human frame^^® in the largest 
sense of the word j his object being so to investigate 
the organization of man, as to rise, if possible, to some 
knowledge concerning the causes and nature of life. 
In this magnificent enterprise, considered as a whole, 
he failed ; but what he effected in certain parts of it is 
so extraordinary, and has given such an impetus to 
some of the highest branches of inquiry, that I will 

We may 'except Aristotle; 363, 364, 400, 478, 501, vol. iv. 
but between iiristotle and Bichat pp. 27, 28, 34, 46, 220, 247, 471 : 
I can find no middle man. see also Bichat ^ Ecchcrches svr 

But not exclusively. Mr. /a Vie, pp. 262, 265, 277, 312, 
Blainville {Physiol, comparke,Yo\. 336, 356, 368, 360, 368, 384, 400, 
ii. p. 304) says, ‘ celui qui, comme 411, 439, 456, 476, 482, 494, 
Bichat, bornait ses 4tudes a 512 ; and his Traits des Mem- 
I’anatomie humaine; ' and at p. branes, pp. 48, 64, 67, 130, 168, 
350, *quand on ne consid^e 196, 201, 224. The^e are all 
que ce qui se passe chez Thomme, experimouts on inferior animals, 
ainsi que fa fait Bichat.’ This, which aided this great physiolo- 
however, is much too positively gist in establishing those vast 
stated. Bichat mentions * les generalizations, which, though 
experiences nombieuses que j’ai applied to man, were by no 
faites sur les animaux vivans.* means collected merely from 
Bichat, Anatomie Genirale, vol. i. human anatomy. The impossi- 
p. 332 ; and for dlher instances bility of understanding physio- 
of his experiments on animals logy without studying coropara- 
below man, see the same work, tive anatomy, is well pointed 
vol. i. pp. 161, 284, 311, 312, out in Mr. Rymer Jones’s work, 
326, vol. ii. pp. 13, 25, 69, 73, Oryanicationo/iheAnmeUKinff^ 
107, 133, 135. 225, 264, 423, 1855, pp. 601, 791. 

vol. iii. pp. 151, 218, 242, 262, 
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briefly indicate his method, in order to compare it with 
that other method which, at the same moment, Cuvier 
adopted with immense success. 

The mportant step taken by Cuvier was, that he 
insisted on the necessity of a comprehensive study of the 
organs of animals, instead of following the old plan of 
merely describing their habits and external peculiari- 
ties. This was a vast improvement, since, in the place 
of loose and popular observations, he substituted direct 
experiment, and hence introduced into zoology a pre- 
cision formerly unknown.*^® But Bichat, with a still 
keener insight, saw that even this was not enough. He 
saw that, each organ being composed of different tissues, 
it was requisite to study the tissues themselves, before 
we could learn the way in which, by their combinations, 
tlio organs are produced. This, like all really great 
ideas, was not entirely struck out by a single man ; for 
the physiological value of the tissues had been recog- 
nized by three or four of the immediate predecessors of 
Bichat, such as Carm’jhaol, Smyth, Bonn, Bordeu, and 
Fallopius. These inquirers, however, notwithstanding 
their industry, had effected nothing of much moment, 
since, though they collected several special facts, thei*© 
was in their observations that want of harmony and 
that creneral incompleteness always characteristic of the 


Mr. Swainson ( Geography 
avd Classification of Animals^ p. 
170) complains, strangely enough, 
that Cuvier ‘ rejects the more 
plain and obvious characters 
which every one can see, and 
which had been so happily em- 
ployed by Linnseus, and makes 
the differences between these 
groups to depend upon circum- 
stances which no one but an 
anatomist can understand.’ See 
also p. 173 ; ‘ characters which, 
however good, are not always 
comprehensible, except to the 
anatomist.* (Compare Hodgson 
on the Ornithology of Hepm^ in 


Asiatic Kesearches, vol. xix. p. 
179, Calcutta, 1836.) In other 
words, this is a complaint that 
Cuvier attempted to raise zoology 
to a science, and, therefore, of 
course, deprived it of some of 
its popular attractions, in order 
to invest it with other attractions 
of a far higher character. The 
errors intrc^uced into the natu- 
ral sciences by relying upon 
observation instead of experi- 
ment, have been noticed by many 
writers ; and by none more judi- 
ciously than M. Saint Hilaire in 
his Anomalies de F Organisation, 
vol. i. p. 98. 
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labours of men who do not rise to a commanding view 
of the subject with which they doal.^^® 

It was under these circumstances that Bichat began 
those roi^arches, which, looking at their actual and still 
more at their prospective results, are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by a 
single mind. In 1801, only a year before his death, 
he published his great work on anatomy, in which the 
study of the organs is made altogether subservient to 
the study of the tissues composing them. He lays it 
down, that the body of man consists of twenty- one dis- 
tinct tissues, all of which, though essentially ditleixjnt, 
have in common the two great properties of extensibi- 
lity and contractility. These tissues he, with inde- 
fatigable industry,^ subjected to every sort of exami- 


It is very doubtful if Bi- 
chat was acquainted with tlie 
works of Smyth, Bonn, or Fallo- 
pius, and 1 do not remember 
that he any where even rnou- 
tions their names. He had, 
however, cei-tainly studied Bor- 
deu ; but I suspect that the au- 
thor by whom he was most in- 
fluence was Pinel, whose patho- 
logical geneculizations were put 
forward just about the time 
when Bichat began to write. 
Compare Bichat^ Traith des Mem- 
branes^ pp. 3, 4, 107, 191 ; Be- 
dard^ Anat. Ghn, pp. 65, 66 ; 
Bouillaudt Philos. Medicals^ p. 
26 ; BlainvUle^ Physiol, conijyaree^ 
vol. i. p. 284, vol. ii. pp. 19, 
252 ; Henh, Anat. G6?i. vol. i. 
pp. 119, 120. 

*** Biog, Univ. vol. iv. pp. 
468, 469.^ 

For a list bf the tissues, 
see Bichat^ Anat. Gen. vol. i. p. 
49. At p. 60 he says, ‘ en effet, 
quel que soit le point de vue 
sous lequel on consid6re ces 
tissus, ils ne se ressemblent 
nullement : e’est la nature, et non 


la science, qui a tir6 uue ligno 
de demarcation entre eux,’ 
There is, however, now reason to 
think, that both animal and ve- 
getable tissues are, in all their 
varieties, referrible to a cellubir 
origin. This great new, wlin'li 
M. Schwann principally worked 
out, will, if fully esUiblislied, be 
the largest generalization we 
possess respecting the org.inic 
world, and it would bfs diffi(.-ult 
to overrate its value. Still there 
is danger lest, in prematurely 
reaching at so vast a law, we 
should neglect the subordinate, 
but strongly-marked differences 
between the tissues as they ac- 
tually exist. Burdach {Trade 
de Physiologies vol. vi. pp. 195, 
196) Las made some go^ re- 
marks on the confusion intro- 
duced into the study of iissu(‘s, 
by neglecting those salient cha- 
racteristics which were indicated 
by Bichat. 

*** Pinel says, ‘ dans un seul 
hiver il ouvrit plus de six cents 
cadavres.* Botice sur Bichat^ 
p. xdi., in voL i. of Anat. Gin. 
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nation ; lie examined them in different ages and diseases, 
with a view to ascertain the laws of their normal and 
pathological development.*^* He studied the way each 
tissue is affected moisture, air, and temperature ; 
also the way in which their properties are altered by 
various chemical substances,**® and even their effect 
on the taste.**® By those means, and by many other 


By enormous labour, and 
by working day and night in a 
necessarily polluted atmosphere, 
he laid the foundation for that 
diseased habit which caused a 
slight accident to prove fatal, 
and carried him off at the age of 
thirty-one. ‘ L’esprit a peine 
a concevoir que la vie d’un seul 
homme puisse suffice k tant de 
travaux, a fant de d^ouvertes, 
faitos ou indiquees: Bichat cst 
mort avant d’avoir accompli sa 
trente-deuxiime ann^e ! ’ Pindt 
p. xvi. 

To this sort of comparative 
anatomy (if it may be so called), 
which betbre his time scarcely 
existed, Bichat attached great 
importance, and clearly saw that 
it would eventually become of 
the utmost value for pathology. 
A?iat. Gen. vol. i. pp. 331. 332, 
vol. ii. pp. 234-241, vol. iv, p. 
417, &c. Unfortunately these 
investigations were not properly 
followed up by his immediate 
successors; and Muller, writing 
long after his death, was obliged 
to refer chiefly to Bichat for * the 
true principles of general patho- 
logy.^ Muller^ 8 Physiology, 1840, 
vol. i. p. 808. M. Vogel too, in 
his Pathological Anatomy, 1847, 
pp. 398, 413, notices the error 
committed by the earlier patho- 
logists, in looking at changes in 
the organs, and neglecting those 
in the tissues ; and the same ro- 
* mark is made in Pohin et Ver- 
deil, Chimie Anatomique, 1853, 


voL i. p. 45; and in Hevle, 
Traite aAnatomie, vol. i. p. vii., 
Paris, 1843. That ‘structural 
anatomy,' and ‘ structural deve- 
lopment,* are to be made the 
foundations of pathology, is, 
moreover, observed in Simon's 
Pathology, 1850, p. 115 (compare 
Williams's Principles of Medi- 
cine, 1848, p. 67), who ascribes 
the chief merit of this ‘ ration.al 
pathology ’ to Henle and Schwann : 
omitting to mention that they 
only executed Bichat’s «chcme, 
and (be it said with every re- 
spect for these eminent men) 
executed it with a comprehen- 
siveness much inferior to that 
displayed by their great profh‘- 
ccssor. In Broussais, Exanun 
des Doctrines Medicahs, vol. iv. 
pp. 106, 107, there arc .‘•omc just 
and liberal observations on the 
immense service which Bicluit 
rendered to pathology. See also 
Bedard, Anatomic, Paris, 1852, 
p. 184. 

Bichat, Anat. Gin. vol. i. 
pp. 61, 160, 161, 259, 372, vol. 
ii. pp. 47, 448. 449, vol. iii. pp. 
33, 168, 208, 309, 406, 435, vol. 
iv. pp. 21, 62, 456-461, 617. 

Acconling to M. Comte 
{Philos. Pos. vol. iii. p. 319), no 
one had thought of this before 
Bichat. MM. Robin et Verdeil, 
in their recent great work, fully 
admit the necessity of employing 
this singular resource. Chimie 
Anatomiqve, 1853, vol. i. pp. 18^ 
125, 182, 367, 531, 
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experiments tending in tbe same direction, lie took so 
great and sudden a step, ihpit he is to be regarded not 
merely as an innovator on an old science, but rather as 
the creator of a new one.*^^ And although subsequent 
observers have corrected some of his conclusions, this 
has only been done by following his method ; the value 
of which is now so generally recognized, that it is 
adopted by nearly all the best anatomists, who, differing 
in other points, are agreed as to the necessity of basing 
the future progress of anatomy on a knowledge of the 
tissues, the supreme importance of which Bichat, was 
the first to perceive. 


The methods of Bichat 


‘D&s-lors il crhk une sci- 
ence nouvelle, ranatomie g^ii4- 
rale.' Pinel sur liichat^ p. xii. 
* A Bichat appartient v^ritable- 
ment la gloire d’avoir con 9 U et 
Burtout ex6cutA, le premier, le 
plan d’une anatomie nouvelle.' 
liouillaud^ VhUos. Mkdicalef p. 
27. ‘Bichat fut le cr^atour de 
Thistologie e;i assignant des 
caract6res precis & chaque classe 
de tissus.’ Burdock^ Physiologie, 
vol, rii. p. 111. ‘Le cr^ateurde 
I’anatomie g^nirale fut Bichat.’ 
Henle, Anatomie^ vol. i. p. 120. 
Similar remarks will be found 
in Saint-Hilaire, Anomalies de 
V Organisation^ vol. i. p. 10; and 
in Robin et VerdeU, Chimie 
Anat. vol. i. p. xviii., vol. iii. p. 
405. 

In Bkdardf Anat. Gin. 
1852, p. 61, it is said that ‘la 
recherche de ces tissue 41emen- 
taires, ou ^4ments organiques, 
est devenue la^ preoccupation 
preeque exclusive des anatomistes 
de nos jours.’ Compare Blain^ 
ville, Physiol. Gin. et Comf. vol. 
L p. 93 : ‘ Aujourd’hui nous 
allons pins avant, nous p^ne- 
trons dans la structure in time, 
non settlement de ces organes, 


and of Cuvier, when put 

mais encore des tissus qui con- 
courent k leur composition ; nous 
faisons en un mot de la veritable 
anatomie, de I’anatomie propre- 
ment dite.’ And at p. 105 : 
‘e’est un genre de recherches 
qui a ete cultive avec beaucoup 
d’activite, et qui a re^u une 
grande extension depuis la pub- 
lication du bel ouvr^e de lii- 
chat.’ See also vol. ii. p. 303. 

In consequence of tliis move- 
mont, there lias sprung up, under 
the name of l)i generations of 
Tissues, an entirely new branch 
of morbid anatomy, of which, I 
believe, no instance will be found 
before the time of Bichat, but 
the value of which is now recog- 
nized by most pathologists. 
Compare Paget's Surgical Pa/Ao- 
^q^y,vol.i.pp.98-112; Williams's 
Principles of Medicine, pp. 369- 
376 ; Burdach's Physiologic, vol. 
\T.ii. p. 367 ; Reports of Brit. 
Assoc, vol. vi. p, 147 ; Jones's 
and Sieveicing's Pathohgical 
Anatomy, 1864, pp. 164-156, 
302-304, 555-558. ‘They are,’ 
say these last writers, 'of ex- 
tremely frequent occurrence ; 
but their nature has scarcely 
been recognized until of late.’ 
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togetlier^ exhaust the aotiui.1 resources of zoological 
science ; so that all subsequent naturalists have men 
compelled to follow one of these two schemes ; that is, 
either to follow Cuvier in comparing the organs of 
animals, or else to follow Bichat in comparing the tissues 
which compose the organs.’^* And inasmuch as one 
comparison is chiefly suggestive of function, and the 
othe% comparison of stiucture, it is evident, that to 
raise the study of the animal world to the highest point 
of which it is capable, both these great plans are 
necessary ; but if we ask which of the two plans, un- 
aided by the other, is more likely to produce important 
results, the palm must, I think, be yielded to that pro- 
posed by Bichat. Certainly, if we look at the question 
as one to be decided by authority, a majority of the most 
eminent anatomists and physiologists now incline to the 
side of Bichat, rather than to that of Cuvier ; while, as 
a matter of history, it may be proved that the reputa- 
tion of Bichat has, with the advance of knowledge, 
iiKTeased more rapidly than that of his great rival. 
What, however, appears to me still more decisive, is, 
that the two most important discoveries made in our 
time respecting the classification of animals, are entirely 
the result of the method which Bichat suggested. The 
first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the 
course of his ichthyological researches, was led to 
perceive that the arrangement by Cuvier according 
to organs, did not fulfil its purpose in regard to fossil 
fishes, because in the lapse of ages the characteristics 
of their structure were destroyed.^®® He, therefore, 

Curiercompletelj neglected ***' A well-known ornithologist 
the study of tissues ; and in the makes the same complaint 
very few instances in which he respecting the classification of 
mentions them, his language is birds. Stricklcmdon Ornithology, 
extremely vague. Thus, in his lint. Assoc, for 1844, pp. 209, 
Hdgne Animal, vol. i. p. 12, he 210. Even in regard to living 
says of living bodies, ‘ leur tissu sptxiies, Cuvier {Uhgne Animal, 
est done compost de rdseaux et vol. ii. p. 12C) says : ‘ La classe 
de mailles, ou de fibres et de des poissons est de toutes colle 
lames solides, qui renferment qui offre le plus de difficult^ 
des liquides da^ lours inter- quand on veut la subdiviser en 
Valles.' 
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adopted the only other remaining plan, and dM^ied the 
tissues, which, being less^sbinplex than tjbie organs, are 
oftener found, intact. The result was the very remarkable 
discovery^ that the tegamentary membrane of fishes is 
BO intimately connected with their organization, that if 
the whole of a fish has perished except this membrane, 
it is practicable, by noting its characteristics, to recon- 
struct the animal in its most essential parts. Of the 
value of this principle of harmony, some idea may be 
formed from the circumstance, that on it Agassiz has 
based the whole of that celebrated classification, of 
which he is the sole author, and by which fossil ich- 
thyology has £s(r the first time assumed a precise and 
definite shape.*** 

The other discovery, of which the application is much 
more extensive, was made in exactly the same way. It 
consists of the striking fact, that the teeth of each 
animal have a necessary connexion with the entire 
organization of its frame; so that, within certain 
limits, we can predict the organization by examining 
the tooth. This beautiful instance of the regularity of 
the operations of nature was not known until more than 
thirty years •after the death of Bichat, and it is evidently 
due to the prosecution of that method which he sedu- 
lously inculcated. For the teeth never having been 
properly examined in regard to their separate tissues, 
it was believed that they were essentially devoid of 
structure, or, as some thought, were simply a fibrous 
texture.* But by minute microscopic investigations, 

ordres d*apr^ des caracteres for 1844, pp. 279-310. How 
fixes et seusibles.’ essential this study is to the 

*** The discoTeries of M. geologist, appears from the 

Agassiz are embodied in his remark of Sir K. Murchison 

great work, Recherches sur les {Siluria, 1864, p. 417), that 

but the reader ‘fossil fishes have everywhere 
who may not hav^n opportunity proved the most exact chro- 
of consulting that costly pubh- nometers of the ago of rocks.’ 
cation, will find two essays by That they were composed 

this eminent naturalist, which of fibres, was the prevailing 
will give an idea of his treatment doctrine, until the discovoiy of 
of the subject, in Re^oorts of Brit, their tubes, in 1836, by PurkinjA 
Assoc, for 1842, pp. 80-88, and Before Furkiiy^, only one 
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it has been recently ascertained that the tissues of the 
teeth are strictly analogous to those of other parts of 
the body that the ivory, or dentine, as it is now 

called, is highly organized ; that it, as well as the 
enamel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of 
the living pulp. This discovery, which, to the philo- 
sopHc anatomist, is pregnant with meanin*g, was made 
about 1838 ; and though the preliminary steps were 
taken by Purkinje, Retzius, and Schwann, the principal 
merit is due to Nasmyth and Owen,^®® between wliom 
it is disputed, but whose rival claims we are not here 
(jailed upon to adjust.**® What I wish to observe is, 
that the discovery is similar to that which we owe to 
Agassiz ; similar in the method by which it was worked 


observer, Leeuwenhoek, had 
announced their tubular struc- 
ture ; but no one believed what 
he said, and Purkinj6 was 
unacquainted with h.'s le- 
scarclics. Compare JSaiiviyWs 
Bcscarches on the Teeth, i839, 
p. 159 ; Owen's Odontograj[ihy, 
1840-1845, vol. i. pp. ix. x. ; 
Hrnlc, Anat, Ghi. vol. ii. p. 457 ; 
Beports of Brit. Assoc, vol. vii. 
pp. 135, 136 {Transac. of Sec- 
tions). 

Mr. Nasmyth, in his valua- 
ble, but, I regret to add, posthu- 
mous work, notices, as the result 
of these discoveries, ‘ the close 
affinity subsisting between the 
dental and other organized tissues 
of the ani mal frame.’ Bcscarches 
on the Development, j-c. of the 
Teeth, 1849, p. 198. This is, 
properly spealung, a continuation 
of Mr. Nasmyth’s former book, 
which boro the same title, and 
was published in 1839. 

This name, which Mr. 
Owen appears to have first 
suggested, has been objected to, 
though, as it seems to me, on 
insufficient grounds. Compare 
VOL. II. C 


Owen's Odontography , vol. i. p. 
iii., with Basmyilis Bescarches, 
1849, pp. 3, 4. It is adopted in 
Carpen tcr's Human Physiol. 
1846, p. 154 ; and in Jones and 
Sievekinq's Patholog. Anat. 1854, 
pp. 483,* 486. 

See the correspondence in 
Brit. Assoc, for 1841, Sec., pp. 
2-23. 

In the notice of it in 
WhewelVs Hi.d. of Sciences, vol. 
iii. p. 678, nothing is said about 
Mr. Nasmyth ; while in that in 
Wilson's Human Anatomy, p. 
65, edit. 1851, nothing is said 
about Mr. Owen. A specimen 
of the justice with which men 
treat their contemporaries. Dr. 
Grant {Supple7nent to Hooper's 
Medical Diet. 1848, p. 1390) says, 
‘the researches of Mr. Owen 
tend to confirm those of Mr. 
Nasmyth.’ Nasmyth, in his last 
work {Besearches on the Teeth, 
1849, p. 81), only refers to Owen 
to point out an error; while 
Owen (Odontography, vol. i. pp. 
xlvi.-lvi.) treats Nasmyth as an 
impudent plagiarist. 
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out, and also in the results which have followed from it. 
Both are due to a recognition of the fundamental 
maxim of Bichat, that the study of organs must be 
subordinate to the study of tissues, and both have 
supplied the most valuable aid to zoological classifica- 
tion. On this point, the service rendered by Owen is 
incontestable, whatever may be thought of his original 
claims. This eminent naturalist has, with immense 
industry, applied the discovery to all vertebrate animals ; 
and in an elaborate work, specially devoted to tho 
subject, he has placed beyond dispute the astonishing 
fact, that the structure of a single tooth is a criterion 
of the nature and organization of the species to which 
it belongs. 

Whoever has reflected much on tho difierent stages 
through which our knowledge has successively passed, 
must, I think, be led to the conclusion, that while fully 
recognizing the great merit of these investigators of tho 
animal frame, our highest admiration ought to bo 
reserved not for those who make the discoveries, but 
rather for those who point out how the discoveries are 
to be made.'.®® When the true path of inquiry has once 
been indicated, the rest is comparatively easy. The 
beaten highway is always open ; and the difticulty is, 
not to find* those who will travel the old road, but those 
who will make a fresh one. Every age produces in 
abundance men of sagacity and of considerable industry. 


Dr. Whewell (Hist, of 
Indue. Sciences, vol. iii. p. 678) 
says, that ‘ lie has carried into 
every part of the animal kingdom 
an examination, founded upon 
this discovery, and has published 
the results of this in his Odon^ 
tography* If this able, but 
rather hasty writer, had read 
the Odontography, he would have 
found that Mr. Owen, so far from 
canying the examination *into 
every part of the animal king- 
dom,’ ^stinctly confines himself 
to * one of the j^zimary divisions 
of the animal kingdom’ (1 quote 


his own words from Odonto- 
graphy, vol. i. p. Ixvii.), and 
appears to think, that below the 
vortobrata, tho inquiry would 
furnish little or no aid for the 
purposes of classification. 

But in comparing the merits 
of discoverers themselves, we 
must praise him who proves 
rather than him who suggests. 
(See some sensible remarks in 
Owen's Odontography, vol. i. p. 
zlix.; which, however, do not 
affect my observations on the 
superiority of method. 
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who, while perfectly competent to increase the details 
of a science, are unable to extend its distant boundaries. 
This is because such extension must be accompanied by 
a new method,*®® which, to be valuable as well as now, 
supposes on the part of its suggester, not only a com- 
plete mastery over the resources of his subject, but also 
the possession of originality and comprehensiveness, — 
the t-^o rarest forms of human genius. In this consists 
the real difficulty of ©very great pursuit. As soon as 
any department of knowledge has been generalized into 
laws, it contains, either in itself or in its applications, 
throe distinct branches ; namely, inventions, discoveries, 
and method. Of these, the fii*st corresponds to art; the 
second to science ; and the third to philosophy. In this 
scale, inventions lu^e by far the lowest place, and minds 
of the highest order are rarely occupied by them. Next 
in the series come discoveries ; and here the province 
of intellect really begins, since here the first attempt 
is made to search after truth on its own account, and to 
discard those practic'Ji considerations to which inven- 
tions are of necessity referred. This is science properly 
so called ; and how difficult it is to reach this stage, is 
evident from the fiict, that all half- civilized nations have 
made many great inventions, but no great discoveries. 
The highest, however, of all the three stages, is the 
philosophy of method, which bears the same relation 
to science that science bears to art. Of its immense, 
and indeed supreme importance, the annals of knowledge 
supply abundant evidence ; and for want of it, some 
very great men have ofiected absolutely nothing, con- 
suming their lives in fi’uitless industry, not because their 
labour was slack, but because their method was sterile. 

By a now method of inductivo and the deductive ; 
inquiring into a subject, I mean which, though essentially difFep- 
an application to it of gonorali- ent, are so mixed together, as to 
zations from some other subject, make it impossible wholly to 
so as to w'iden the field of b« parato tliem. The discussion 
thought. To call this a new of the real nature of this differ- 
method, is rather vague; but ence I reserve for my comparison, 
there is no otlier word to express in the next volume, of the 
the process. Properly speaking, German and American civi- 
there are only two methods, the lizations. 

c c 2 
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The pro^frss of every science is affected more by the 
Bchome a- t'ording to which it is cultivated, than by the 
actual ability of the cultivators themselves. If they who 
travel in an unknown country, spend their force in run- 
ning on the wrong road, they will miss the point at 
which they aim, and perchance may faint and fall by 
the way. In that long and difficult journey after truth, 
which the human mind has yet to perform, and of which 
we in our generation can only see the distant ])rospccl, 
it is certain that success will depend not on the speed 
with Avhich men hasten in the path of iinpiiiy, but 
1‘iither on the skill with which that path is selected 
them by those great and compreliensive thinkers, who 
are as the lawgivers and founders of knowledge; hecauH(^ 
they supply its deficiencies, not by investigating j)ar- 
ticular difficnlties, but by establishing some largo and 
sweeping innovation, which opens up a new vein of 
thought, and creates fresh resources, which it is left for 
their posterity to work out and apply. 

It is from this point of view that we are to rate tlu' 
value of Bichat, whose works, like those of all men oi' 
the highest eminence, — like those of Aristotle, Bacon, 
and Descartes, — mark an epoch in the history of ihi* 
human nund; and as such, can only be fairly estimaii tl 
by connecting them with the social and iritellectnal 
condition of the age in which they appeared. Tliis 
gives an importance and a meaning to the writings of 
Bichat, of which few indeed are fully aware. Tlio two 
gi'eatest recent discoveries respecting the classification 
of animals are, as we have just seen, the result of his 
teaching ; but his influence has produced other effccis 
still more momentous. He, aided by Cabanis, ren- 
dered to physiology the incalculable service, of pre- 
venting it from participating in that melancholy reac- 
tion to which France was exposed early in the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy. This is too large a subject to discuss 
at present ; but I may mention, that when Napoleon, 
not from feelings of conviction, but for selfish purpostjs 
of his own, attempted to restore the power of ecclesias- 
tical principles, the men of letters, with disgraceful 
subserviency, fell into his view; and there began a 
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marked decluir. in that independent and ii novating 
spirit, with vvljich during fifty years the S ' . nch had 
cultivated tin* highest departments of - owJedge. 
Hence that nn taphysical school arose, wl'.- though 
professing to hold aloof from theology, wm ilimately 
allied with it; and whose showy conceits ft. - , in their 
ephemeral splendour, a striking contrast to ' j e severer 
methSda followed in tlio preceding gc ration 
Against this movement, the French physio i< i-^ts have, 
as a body, always protested; and it may clearly 
proved that Iheir opposition, which evei he gi’eat 
al)iliti(‘S of Cuvier w'ere unable to win o\ v : is i^arlly 
due to the iinpc tiis given by Bichat, in enfo- ■ ig in liis 
own pursuit the necessity of rejecting those r niptions 
by Avliicli *|.'’ybieiaus and theologians s. L to con- 
trol ovor^ science. As an illustration f'f . is I may 
mention two facts worthy of note. Idle iir i that in 
MngJand, where dm mg a considerable pen • * tlie in- 
lUieiiee of Bichat was scarcely felt, many, ( i n of our 
('iiiinent physiologist'’ have shoAvn a marked '.i.sjiositioii 
to ally ilienis(‘l\ es with the reactionary part \ and have 
not only opposed such novelties us tliey eould not 
iiiimed lately exjdaln, but have degT'ad(‘(l Inur owni 
noble science by making it a liaiuiniaiil to .serve the 
purposes of natural theology. 7dic other f. is, that 
in France the disciples of Bichat have, w itli ' . .rcely an 
exception, r('j('cted the stndy of final cair i , to Avhich 
the school of Cu\'ier still adlicri'S : while :j a natural 


In litoral nri' and in thoo- 
loixv, Cha 1 o;ml)n.uid and Do 
MaisLre Mcro oorlainl}’’ the most 
cloqiu'iit, and \V('ro jirobaMy the 
most iuriuoiitial loaders of tins 
Traction. Noitlior of tlicm liked 
induction, hut protorred reason- 
inpj deductively I’roiii premises 
which they assumed, and 'vvliieli 
they called first principles. Do 
Maistro, however, was a power- 
ful dialectician, and on that ac- 
count his works aro read by 


many who can' ne liuiy; for the 
porgoous dccl e'.\U on of Cha- 
teaubriand. In n). laphysics, a 
precisely similar icuvrment oc- 
curred; and J.aionii 111 ere, Royer 
Collard, aud M-uim do Diraii, 
founded that ciloniatod school 
udiich culminated iii i\l. Cousin, 
c which is equally charac- 
terized by an ignorance of the 
philosophy of induction, and 
by a want of sympathy with 
physical science. 
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consequence, the followers of Bichat are associated in 
geology with the doctrine of uniformity ; in zoologj^ 
with that of the transmutation of species ; and in as- 
tronomy, with the nebular hypothesis : vast and mag- 
nificent schemes, under whose shelter the human mind 
seeks an escape from that dogma of interference, whicli 
the march of knowledge every where reduces, and the 
existence of which is incompatible with those concep- 
tions of eternal order, towards which, during the last 
two centuries, we have been constantly tending. 

These great phenomena, which the French intellect 
presents, and of which I have only sketched a rapid 
outline, will bo related with suitable detail in the latter 
part of this work, when I shall examine the present 
condition of the European mind, and endeavour to esti- 
mate its future prospects. To complete, however, our 
appreciation of Bichat, it -will be necessary to take 
notice of what soliie consider the most valuable of all 
his productions, in which he aimed at nothing loss tlian 
an cxliaustive generalization of the functions of life. 
It appears, indeed, to me, that in many important 
points Bichat here fell short ; but the work itself still 
stands alone, and is so striking an instance of the genius 
of the author, that I will give a short account of its 
fundamental views. 

Life considered as a whole has two distinct branches;*®^ 
one branch being characteristic of animals, the other of 
vegetables. That which is confined to animals is called 
animal hfe ; that which is common both to animals and 
vegetables is called organic life. While, th('refore, 
plants have only (me hfe, man has t-wo distinct lives, 
which are governed by entirely different laws, and 
which, though intimately connected, constantly oppose 
each other. In the organic life, man exists solely fi^r 
himself ; in the animal life ho comes in contact with 
others. The functions of the first are purely internal, 
those of the second are external. His organic life is 


Bichat, Becherches sur la Vie et la Mori, pp. 5-9, 226 ; and 
his Anat, Gm. vol. i. p. 73. 
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limited to the double process .of creation and destruc 
tion : the creative process bcin^ that of as>similation, as 
digestion, circulation, and nutrition ; the destructive 
process being that of excretion, such as exlialation and 
the like. This is what man has in common with 
plants ; and of this life he, when in a natural state*, is 
unconscious. But the characteristic of his animal life 
is (ipnsciousness, since by it he is made capable of 
moving, of feeling, of judging. By virfne of the first 
life he is merely a vegetable ; by tlie addition of the 
second he becomes an animal. 

If now w(‘ look at the organs by wliich in man the 
functions of these two lives arc carried on, we shall bo 
struck by the remarkable fact, that the organs of his 
vegetable lif* a-rc* very irregular, those of his animal 
life very 8yminetx*ieal. ITis vegetative, or organic, life 
is conducted by the stomach, the intestines, and the 
glandular system in general, such as the liver and the 
pancreas ; all of which are irregular, and admit of the 
greatest variety of f^.m and development, without Ihoir 
functions being sermesly disturbed. But in his animal 
life the organs ai'o so essentially symmetrical, that a 
very slight departure from the ordinary t;yT^ impairs 
their action. Not only the brain, but also the organs 


* C’cst dc la, sans doute, 
que nait cetto autrr diff6renc'o 
ontro Ics orgaiies dcs doux vies, 
savoir, quo la nature, sc livro bion 
phis mremont, a des (hearts dc 
ounlVinuation dans la vie animalo 
quo daus la vio organique. . . . 
(T('st uiio roinarque qui n’a pu 
coluippcr a oohii dont los dissec- 
tions out uu po'.i multipliers, 
qu(‘ los fr6quonlos variations dc 
tovnu's, do grandeur, de position, 
do direction dos organcs internes, 
commo la rate, In foie, rostomac, 
les roins, los organcs salivairos, 
etc. . . . Jotons maintonant los 
youx sur los organcs do la vio 
animulo, sur Ics sons, Ics nerfs, 
Ic corvoau, los muscles volou- 


tairosje : tout vest ex.T.ct, 

procib, rigourcusoment doterminife 
dans la forme, la grandeur et la 
position. On n’y voit prosque 
jamais do vari^ti^s, do conforma- 
tion ; s’ll on existo, los fonctions 
sont troublth'S, anifaiilios ; tandis 
qu ollcs rosteiit les memos dans 
la vie organique, au miUeu des 
alterations diversos des ]>arties.* 
BUhat sur la Vic, pp. '20-25 
l^art of this \dow is corroborated 
by the evidence collected by Saint 
liiLaire {Anomalies dr P Organi- 
sation y vol. i. pp. 248 boq.) of 
the extraordinary aberralions to 
which the vegetative organs are 
liable ; and he mentions (vol. ii 
p. 8) the case of a man, in whose 
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of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the ears, are perfectly 
symmetrical ; and they as well as the other organs of 
animal life, as the feet and hands, are double, present- 
ing on each side of the body two separate parts which 
correspond with each other, and produce a symmetry 
unknown to our vegetative life, the organs of which are, 
for the most part, merely single, as in the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, and spleen. 

From this fundamental difference between the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen several other differ- 
ences of great interest. Our animal life being double, 
while our organic life is single, it becomes possible for 
the former life to take rest, that is, stop part of ii,s 
functions for a time, and afterwards renew them. But 
in organic life, to stop is to die. The life, which wc? 
have in common with vegetables, never sleeps ; and if 
its movements entirely cease only for a single instant, 
they cease for ever. That process by which our bodies 
receive some substances and give out others, admits of 
no interruption ; it is, by its nature, incessant, because, 


body, on dissection, * on reconnut 
que tons les viscercs elaient 
transposes.’ Comparative ana- 
tomy supplies another illustra- 
tion. The bodies of mollusca 
are less symmetrical than those 
of articulata; and in the former, 
the * vegetal series of organs,’ 
says Mr. Owen, are more deve- 
loped than the animal series ; 
while in the articulata, ‘ the ad- 
vance is most conspicuous in 
the organs peculiar to animal 
life.’ OwerCs Invertebrata^ p. 47 0. 
Compare Burdock's Physiologk^ 
vol. i. pp. 153, 189; and a con- 
firmation of the ‘ ansymmetrical’ 
organs of the gasterpoda, in 
Grants Comparative Anatomi/y 
p. 461. This curious antagonism 
is still further seen in the cir- 
cumstance, that idiots, whoso 
functions of nutrition and of ex- 


cretion are often very active, are 
at the same time remarkable for 
a want of symmetry in the 
organs of sensation. T'squirolf 
Maladies MentaUsy vol. li. pp. 
331, 332. 

A result, though perhaps au 
unconscious one, of the applica- 
tion and extension of these ideas, 
is, that within the last few years 
there has arisen a pathological 
theory of •what are called ‘ sym- 
metrical diseases,’ the loading 
facts of which have been long 
known, but are now only begin- 
ning to bo generalized. See 
Pagefs Pathology^ vol. i. pp 18- 
22, vol. ii.pp. 244, 216; Simon's 
Pathology^ pp. 210, 211; Car- 
penter's Human Physiol, pp. 607, 
608. 

Bichat sur la ViCj pp. 15- 

21 . 
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being single, it can never receive supplementary aid. 
The other life we may refresh, not only in sleep, but 
even when we are awake. Thus we can exercise the 
organs of movement while we rest the organs of 
thought ; and it is even possible to relieve a function 
while we continue to employ it, because, our animal life 
being double, we arc able for a short time, in case of 
onetof its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves of the 
corresponding part ; using, for instance, a single eye or 
a single arm, in order to rest the one which circum- 
stances may have exhausted ; an expedient which the 
single nature of oi'ganic life entirely prevents. 

Our animal life being thus essentially intermittent, 
and our organic life being essentially continuous,^®'’ it 
has necessarily followed that the first is capable of an 
improvement of -which the second is incapable. ^IMiere 
can be no improvement mthout comparison, since it is 
only by comparing one state with another that we can 
rectify previous errors, and avoid future ones. Kow, 
our organic life doe r* t admit of such comparison, 
because, being uninterrupted, it is not broken into 
stages, but when unchequered by disease, runs on in 
dull monotony. On the other hand, the functions of 
our animal life, such as thought, speech, sight, and 
motion, cannot be long exercised without rest; and as 
they are constantly suspended, it becomes practicable 
to compare them, and, thei'cfore, to improve them. It 
is by possessing this resource that the first cry of the 
infant gradually rises into the perfect speech of the 
man, and the unformed habits of early thought are 
ripened into that maturity which nothing can give hut 
a long scries of successive efibrts.^®® But our organic 
life, which wc have in common ^vith vegetables, admits 


Ibid. pp. 21-50. vol. viii. p. 420. M Comte has 

On intcrmittence as a made some interostiiig remarks 
quality of animal life, soo Hoi- on Bidiat’s law of intermittenco. 
land's Medical Notes, pp. 313, rhilos. Positive, vol. iii. pp. 300, 
314, wlior© Bichat is mentioned 395, 744, 746, 750, 751. 
as its great expounder. As to On the development arising 

tliecssentialcontinuity of organic from practice, see Bichat sur la 
life, see Burdach's Physiologic, Vie, pp. 207-225. 
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of no interruption, and consequently of no improvement. 
It obeys its own laws ; but it derives no benefit from 
that repetition to which animal life is exclusively in- 
debted. Its fun^ions, such as nutrition and the like, 
exist in man several months before he is born, and 
while, his animal life not having yet begun, the faculty 
of comparison, which is the basis of improvement, is 
impossible. And although, as the human frame in- 
creases in size, its vegetative organs become larger, it 
cannot be supposed that their functions really improve, 
since, in ordinary cases, their duties are performed as 
regularly and as completely in childhood as in middle 
age.^^® 

Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, it 
may be said that the progressivencss of animal life is 
dne to its interrnittence; the unprogressiveness of or- 
ganic life to its continuity. It may, moreover, be said, 
that the interrnittence of the first life results from the 
symmetry of its organs, while the continuity of the 
second life results from their irregularity. To this widtJ 
and striking generalization, many objections may be 
made, some of them apparently insuperable ; but that 
it contains the germs of great truths I entertain little 
doubt, and, at all events, it is certain that the nictliod 


Ifjid. pp. 189-203, 220-230. 
M. Broussais also (in his able 
work, Cours de Vlirinolocjie^ p. 
487) says, that comparison only 
begins after birth; but surely 
this must be very doubtful. Pew 
physiologists will deny that oni- 
bryologieal phenomena, though 
neglected by metaphj^sicians, 
play a groat part in shaping the 
future character; and I do not 
see how any system of psycho- 
logy can bo complete which ig- 
nores considerations, probable in 
themsohes, and not refuted by 
special evidence. So carelessly, 
however, has this subject been 
investigated, that we have tho 
most conflicting statements ro- 


spocting even the uteri- 

m/xS, which, if it exists to tho 
extent alleged by soiTie pliysiolo- 
gists, would bo a decisive proof 
tliat animal life (in tho sense of 
Bichat) does begin during the 
fcctal period. Compare Burdtichy 
Physiol, vol. iv. pp. 113, 114, 
with Wagyicr's Physiol, p. 1 82. 

‘Les organes internes qui 
entrent alors on cxorcicc, ou qui 
aceroissent bcaueoup lour action, 
n’ont besoin d’aiiciino education ; 
ils atteignont tout a coup une 
perfection a laquello ceux de la 
vie aiiimale ne parvienuent que 
par habitude d’agir souvent.^ 
Bichat sur la Vic-j p. 231. 
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cannot bo too highly praised,, for it unites the study of 
function and structure with that of embryology, of 
vegetable physiology, of the theory of comparison, and 
of the influence of habit ; a vast magnificent field, 
which the genius of Bichat was able to cover, but of 
which, since him, neither physiologists nor metaphy- 
sicians have even attempted a general survey. 

fl^his stationary condition, during the present century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof 
of the extraordinary genius of Bichat ; since, notwith- 
standing the additions made to physiology, and to every 
branch of pliysics connected with it, nothing has been 
done at all comparable to that theory of life which he, 
with far inferior resources, was able to construct. This 
stupendous work he left, indeed, very imperfect ; but 
oven in ius clelicioncies we see the hand of the great 
master, whom, on his own subject, no one has yet ap- 
proached. His essay on life may well be likened to 
Ihose broken fragments of ancient art, which, imper- 
fect as they are, sti^l bear the impress of the inspiration 
which gave them birth, and present in each separate 
pai't that unity of conception which to us makes them 
a complete and living whole. 

Fi’oin the preceding summary of the progress of phy- 
sical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of the 
ability of those eminent men who arose in France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. To 
complete the picture, it is only necessary to examine 
what was done in the two remaining branches of natural 
history, namely, botany and mineralogy, in both of 
which the first great stc'ps towa,rds raising each study 
to a science were takem by Frenchmen a few years 
before the lie volution. 

Ill botany, although our knowledge of particular 
facts has, during tlie last hundred years, rapidly iii- 
creased,^^^ we are only possessed of two generalizations 


Dioscoridos and Galen cording to Cuvier vol. iji. 

knew from 450 to 600 plants p. 468), Linnmus, in 1778, ‘ «ji 
{Wincldcr^ Gcschichte dr llota- iiidiquait environ hint millc es- 
Wi/i. 1851, pp. 31, 40); but, ac- peees ; and ]Moyon (^Crcvg. nf 
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wide enough to be called laws of nature. The first 
generalization concerns the structure of plants; the 
other concerns their physiology. That concerning tlieii* 
physiology is the fiiautiful morphological law, accord- 
ing to which the different appearance of the various 
organs arises from arrested development : the stamens, 
pistils, corolla, calyx, and bracts being simple modifi- 
cations or successive stages of the leaf. This is one of 
many valuable discoveries we owe to Germany ; it being 
made by Gothe late in the eighteenth century. With 
its importance every botanist is familiar ; while to the 
historian of the human mind it is peculiarly interesting, 
as strengthening that great doctrine of devcdoiimcnt, 
towards which the highest branches of knowledge are 
now hastening, and which, in the present century, has 
been also carried into one of the most difficult depart- 
ments of animal pliysiology.*^^ 

Vlavts, p. 4) says, at the timo of WinckleTy Gcsch. der ButaniJe, p. 
Luinaius’s death, ‘about 8,000 889. But tho historians of botany 

species were known.’ (Dr. Who- luivo overlooked a short passage 
well, in \\\^ Bridgewater Treatise, in Gothe’s works, vljich provc's 
p. 247, says, ‘■about 10,000.’) that he had glimpses of tlie dis- 

Sinco then tho progress has been covory in or before 178G. Sec 

uninterrupted; and in Italidnischc Jleise, in Gothe' s 

Botany, 1837, p. 136, we are Werhe, vol. ii. part ii. p. 286, 

told that * the humber of species Stuttgart, 1837, where he writes 
already known and classified iii from Padua, in September 1786, 
works of botany amounts to about ‘ Hier in diosor ueu mir entgogen 

60.000. ’ Ten years later, Dr. tretenden IVTaumgfaltigkcit wird 
Lnidley {Vegetable Kingdom, jenerGcdanke immer lebeudiger: 
1847, p. 800) states them at dass man sich alle Pflaiizprige- 
92,930 ; and two years after- stalten vielleicht aus Einer eiit- 
wards, Mr. Balfour says ‘ about wickeln konno.’ There are some 

100.000. ’ Balfour's Botany, interesting remarks on this hril- 

1849, p. 660. Such is the rate liant generalization in Owen's 
at which our knowledge of P(^^r^/^r«o^c'^/esw, 1849, pp. 53soq. 
nature is advancing. To complete That is, into the study of 

this historical note*, I ought to animal monstrosities, which, 
have mentioned, that in 1812, howevorcapricioustheymayap- 
Dr. Thomson says ‘ nearly 30,000 pear, are now understood to bo 
species of plants have been exa- the necessary result of preceding 
miuod and described.’ Thomson's events. Within tho lust thirty 

of the JRoyal Society, p. 21. years several of the laws of those 

It was published in 1790. unnatural births, as they used to 
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But tlie most compreliensive truth with which we 
are acquainted respecting plants, is that which includes 
the whole of their general structure ; and this we learnt 
from those great Frenchmen who, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, began to study the external 
world. Tlie first steps were taken directly after the 
middle of the century, by Adanson, Dulig^mel de Mon- 
ceali, and, above all, Desfontaines; three eminent thinkers, 
who proved the practicability of anatural method hitherto 
unknou'n, and of which even Bay himself had only a 
faint perception. ^ qq^s, by weakening tlie influence 
of tlio artificial system of Liniiajus,*'^ prepared the way 
for an innovation more complete tlian has been effected 
in any other branch of knowledge, in the very year in 
which the BoT^olution occurred, Jussieu put forward a 
series of botanical generalizations, of wkich the most 
ijiiportant are all intimately connected, and still I’omaiii 
llio highest this department of inquiry has reached. 

lie called, liLivo been d'^ ovi’^d; to tlie Liiimran system lon^.'fUr 
and it 1ms been proved that, so the superiority ol’ a natural s^>s- 
1‘iiL* from liL'iiig unnatural, they tern was proved. This is tin* 
are .strict ly natural. A fresh more noticeable, because Lin- 
scionco lias thus been created, uaeus, who was a man of nn- 
iiinb*]’ the name of Teratology, doubted gonius, and who pos- 
wliieli is destroying the obHw.s«if scssed extraordinary powers of 
')intuT(p ill one of its last and combination, always allowed tliat 
favourite strongholds. his own system was iniToly pro- 

Dr. Lindlcy {Third lleiwri visional, and that the great ob- 
of Brit. Assoc, p. 311) says, that ject to bo attained w’as a classi- 
Dosfoiitaines was the first who iication according to natural 
demonstrated the opposite modes families. See Winckler, Or- 
of increase in dicotyledonous and schichic dcrButani/i, p. 202; and 
monoeotyledonous stems. See JRichard, FXhnevts dc Botaviqiiv, 
also Richard^ Elements de Bota- p. 670. Indeed, what could be 
niguc, p, 131 ; and Cuvier^ FJoges. thought of the pcrmaiii-nt value 
vol. i. p. 61. In regard to the of a sehemo which put together 
stops taken by Adanson and De the reed and the barberry, bo- 
Monceau, sec Winckler, Gcsch. cause they were both hexandria ; 
dcr Botanikj pp. 204, 205 ; and forced sorrel to associate 
Thomsorls Chemistry of Vege^ with saifron, because both were 
tables, p. 'f Lindley'slntrodiic, trigynia? Jussieus Botanij, 
to Botany, vol. ii. p. 132. 1849, p. 624. 

It is curious to obseiTO The Genera Blantarum of 

how even good botanists clung Antoine Jussieu was printed at 
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Among these, I need only mention the three vast pro- 
which are now admitted to form the basis of 
vegetable^ anatomy. The first is, that the vegetable 
kingdom, in its ^hole extent, is composed of plants 
either with one cotyledon, or with two cotyledons, or 
else with no cotyledon at all. The second proposition 
is, that this classification, so far from being artificial, is 
strictly natural ; since it is a law of nature, that plants 
having one cotyledon are endogenous, and grow by 
additions made to the centre of their stems, while, on 
the other hand, plants having two cotyledons arc exo- 
genous, and arc compelled to grow by additions made, 
not to the centre of their stems, but to the cir-cum- 
forencc.^"^ The third proposition is, that when ])Jants 


Paris in 1789 ; and, though it is 
known to have been the result of 
many years of continued labour, 
some writers have asserted that 
the ideas in it were borrowed 
from his uncle, Bernard Jussieu. 
33ut assertions of this kind rarely 
deserve attention ; and as Ber- 
nard did not choose to publish 
anything of his own, his reput;*- 
tion ought to suffer for his un- 
communicativeness. Compare 
Whickler, Gesch. der Boianikj 
pp. 261-272, with Biog. Univ. 
vol. xxii. pp. 162-166. I will 
only add the following remarks 
from a work of authority, JOchard^ 
Klhnents de Botanique^ Paris, 
1846, p. 672: ‘Mais ce ne fut 
qu’en 1789 que Ton eut v6ritable- 
inent im ouvrage complet sur la 
m6thode des families naturoUes. 
Le Genera Plantarum d’A. L. de 
Jussieu pr6senta,.la science des 
V(5!g6taux sous un point de vue si 
nouveau, par la precision et 
r^l^gance qui y rfegnent, par la 
profondeup et la justesse des 
principes g^ntoux qui y sont ex- 
poses pour la premiere fois, que 
c*est dopuiB cette 6poque seule- 


mont qne la methode des families 
natiu'ellcs a 6t6 v6i*itab lenient 
erdoo, et que date la nouvell(‘ ere 
de la science des vdgdlaiix. . . . 
L’auteur du Genera Plantaruni 
posa le premier les bases do la 
science, on faisant voir qucllo 
dtait rimportance relative des 
differents organos entre eux, et 
P’lr consequent lour valour il.nis 
ia classification. ... II a fait, 
selon la romfirque de Cuvier, la 
mdmo rdvolution dans les scicmces 
d’ observation que la chimio de 
Lavoisier dans les sciences d’ ex- 
perience. En effet, il a nun 
seulement chang6 la face d(‘ la 
botanique ; mais son influence 
s’est egalement exerceo sur les 
autros branches do fliistoiro 
naturolle, et y a introduit c«'t 
esprit de rechorches, de compa- 
raison, et cette mdthode philoso- 
phique et naturelle, vers le por- 
fectionnoment de laquelle tendent 
ddsormais les efforts de tous les 
naturalistes.’ 

Hence the removal of a 
groat source of error ; since it is 
now understood that in dicotyle- 
dons alone can age be known 
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grow at their centre, the arrangement of the fruit and 
leaves is threefold ; when, however, they grow at the 
circumference, it is nearly always fivefold. 

This is what was efiected by the Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth century for the vegetable kingdom : and 

if wo now turn to the mineral kingdom, we shall find 
that our obligations to them arc equally .great. The 
studjr of minei’als is the most imperfect of the three 
branches of natural history, because, notwithstanding 
its apparent simplicity, and the immense number of ex- 
periments which have been made, the true method of 
investigation has not yet been ascertained ; it being 
doubtful whether mineralogy ought to be subordinated 
to the laws of chemistry, or to those of crystallography, 
or whether b<^th sets of laws will have to be con- 
sidered.^^® At all events it is certain that, down to 
the present time, chemistry has shown itself unable to 
reduce minciulogical phenomena ; nor has any chemist, 
possess^ing sufiicient powers of generalization, attempted 
the task except Berzelius ; and most of his conclusioiis 


with certainty. Ilenslow’s Bo- 
iany, p. 248 : compare Richardj 
Elements de Butamque, p. 159, 
aphorismo xxiv. On the stems 
of endogenous plants, which, 
being mostly tropical, have been 
loss studied than the exogenous, 
SCO Lindley s Botany^ vol. i. pp. 
221-236; whore thoro is also an 
account, pp. 229 scq., of the 
views which Rchleidcn advanced 
on this subject in 1839. 

On the arrangement of the 
leaves, now called phyllotaxis, 
sec Bedfour's Botany j p. 92 ; Bur- 
dacK s Physiologic, vol. v. p. 518. 

The classification by coty- 
ledons has been so successful, 
that, ‘ with very few exceptions, 
however, nearly all plants may 
be referred by any botanist, at a 
single glance, and with unerring 
certainty, to their proper class ; 


and a mere fragment even of the 
stem, leaf, or some other part, is 
often quite sufiRciont to enable 
him to decide this question.’ 
Henslovfs Botany, p. 30. In re- 
gard to some difficulties still r('- 
maining in the way of the three- 
fold cotyledonouB division of the 
whole vegetable world, see Lind- 
ley's Botany, vol. ii. pp. 61 seq. 

Mr. Swainson {Study of 
Natural History, p. 356) says 
‘ mineralogy, indeed, which forms 
but a part of chemistry.’ This 
is deciding the question very ra- 
pidly ; but in the meantime, what 
becomes of the geometrical laws 
of minerals ? and what are we to 
do with that relation between 
their structure and optical phe- 
nomena, which Sir David Brew- 
ster has worked out with signal 
ability? 
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were overthrown by the splendid discovery of isomor- 
phism, for which, as is well known, we are indebted to 
Mitscherhch, one of the many great thinkers Germany 
has produced. 

Although the chemical department of mineralogy is 
in an unformed and indeed anarchical condition, its 
other department, namely, crystallography, has made 
great progress ; and here again the earliest steps were 
taken by two Frenchmen, who lived in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. About 17G0, Rome Do 
Lisle set the first exampjc of studying crystals, ac- 
cording to a scheme so large as to include all the varieties 
of their primary forms, and to account for their irregu- 
larities, and the apparent caprice with which they were 
arranged. In this investigation he was guided by the 
fundamental assumption, that what is called an irregu- 
larity, is in truth perfectly regular, and that the opera- 
tions of nature are invariable.'*^ Scarcely had this 


The difficulties introduced 
into the study of minerals by the 
discovery of isomorphism and 
polymorphism, 'are no doubt con- 
siderable ; but M. Eeudant 
{Minhalogie, Paris, 1841, p, 37) 
seems to mo to exaggerate their 
effect upon ' ‘ Timportance des 
foimes crystallines.’ They are 
much more damaging to the 
purely chemical arrangement, 
because our implements for mea- 
suring the minute angles of crys- 
tals are still very imperfect, and 
the goniometer may fail in detect- 
ing differences which really 
exist; and, therefore, many al- 
leged cases of isomorphism are 
probably not so in reality. Wol- 
laston’s reflecting^oniometer has 
been long considered the best in- 
strument possessed by ciystallo- 
graphers ; but I learn from Liebig 
and Kovp^a Beporta^ vol. i. pp. 
19, 20, that Frankenheim has re- 
ooutly invented one for measuring 


the angles of ‘microscopic crys- 
tals.’ On the amount ol error in 
the measurement of angles, see 
lViUUps>^s Mmeralogg, 1837, p. 
viii. 

Ho says, ‘ depuis plus do 
vingt ans qne jo m’occupo de cet 
objet.’ Rome de Lisle, (JristaUo- 
graphie, ou Description des Formes 
propres a tons les Corps du liigne 
Mineral, Paris, 1783, vol. i. p. 91. 

Soe his Essai de Cristallo- 
graphic, Paris, 1772, p. x. : ‘un 
do ceux qni m’a le plus frappe 
CO sont les formes rcguliercs ct 
constantes qne pronnent natu- 
rellement certains corps qne nous 
d^signons par lenom de cristaux.’ 
In the same work, p. 13 : ‘il faut 
n^essairement supposer qne les 
molecules int^grantes des corps 
ont chacune, suivant qui lui est 
propre, une figure coustante et 
d^termin^e.' In his later trea- 
tise {Criatallographie, 1783, vol. 
i. p. 70), after giving some in- 
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great idea been applied to the almost inntunerable forms 
into which minerals crystallize, when it was followed 
np with still larger resources by Haiiy, another emi- 
nent Frenchman/®* This remarkable man achieved a 


btancos of the extraordinary com- 
plications presented by minerals, 
lie a^s : ‘ II n’est done pas ^ton- 
nant que d’habiles chimistes 
n’aient rien vu de constant ni de 
determine dans Ics formes cris- 
tallines, tandis qu’il u’en est 
.nicune qu’on ne pnisse, avec un 
]icu d' attention rapporter a la 
ligiire ilementaire et priraordiale 
dont elle derive.’ Even Buffbn, 
iiotwithstandi\g Ini line percep- 
tion of law, hud just de<‘iared, 

‘ (lu’on gcn6ral la forme de cris- 
t.iliisation n’est pas un caractero 
.•onstant, mais plus Equivoque ct 
plus variable qu’aucun autre des 
caract^res par lesquelf on d.oit 
di&tingucr les min6raux.’ Be 
JJslr, vol. i. p. xviii. Compare, 
on this great achievement of Be 
Jjislc’s, IlerscheTs Nat. Philos. 
p. 239 : ‘ he first ascertained the 
important fact of the constancy 
of the angles at which their faces 
meet.’ 

The first work of Ilaiiy ap- 
jK'ared in 1784 (Querard, France 
/.ifterairc, vol. iv. p. 41) ; but 
ho hud read two special memoirs 
111 1781. Cuoicr, Eloffes, vol. iii. 
p. 138. The intellectual relation 
lietwecn his views and those of 
his predecessor must bo obvious 
to every mineralogist; but Dr. 
Whewell, who has noticed this 
judiciously enough, adds {Hist, 
of the Indue. Sciences^ vol. iii. 
j>p. 229, 230) : ‘ Unfortunately 
l\ome de Lisle and Haiiy were 
not only rivals, but in some mea- 
sure enemies. . . . Haiiy re- 
VLiigcd himself by rarely men- 
VOL. II. V 


tioning Eom^ in his works, 
though it was manifest that his 
obligations to him were immense; 
and by recording his errors while 
he corrected them.* Tlic truth, 
however, is, that so far from 
rarely mentioning Do Lisle, he 
Mentions him incessantly ; and I 
have counted upwards of three 
hundred instances in Haiiy’s 
great work, m which lie is named, 
and his writings are referred to. 
On one occasion he says of De 
Lisle, ‘ En un mot, sa cristallo- 
graphic c&t le fruit d’un travail 
immense par son etendue, pres- 
que entierenient ncuf par son 
objet, ct tr^s-pr^cieux par son 
utilit^.’ Haiiy ^ Traite de Minii- 
Q'alogiCy Paris, 1801, vol. i. p. 17. 
Elsewhere he calls him, ‘cct 
habile naturaliste ; re savant 
c^l^brc,’ vol. ii. p. 323; ‘ce 
celebre naturaliste,’ vol. iii. p. 
442; see also vol. iv. pp. ol, &e. 
In a work of so much merit as 
l)r. WhewcH’s, it is important 
that these errors sliould be indi- 
cated, because we have no other 
book of value on the general his- 
tory of the sciences ; and many 
authors liave deceivtKl thcmsfilves 
and their readers, by implicitly 
adopting the statements of this 
able and industrious writer, 1 
would particularly caution the 
student in regard to the physio- 
logical part of Dr. Whe well’s 
History, where, for instance, the 
antagonism between the methods 
of Cuvier .ind Bichat is entirely 
lost sight of, and wliile uhole 
})ages are devoted to Cuvier, 
D 
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complete union bet^reen mineralogy and geometry ; and^ 
bringing the laws of space to bear on the molecular 
arrangementa of matter, he was able to penetrate into 
the intimate structure of crystals. By this means, he 
succeeded in proving that the secondary forms of all 
crystals are derived from their primary forms by a 
regular process of decrement and that, when a sub- 
stance is passing from a liquid to a solid state, its par- 
ticles are compelled to cohere, according to a scheme 
which provides for every possible change, since it in- 
cludes even those subsequent layers which alter the 
ordinary type of the crystal, by disturbing its natural 
symmetry. To ascertain that such violations of sym- 
metry are susceptible of mathematical calculation, was 
to make a vast addition to our knowledge ; but what 
seems to me still more important is, that it indicates an 
approach to the magnificent idea, that every thing which 
occurs is regulated by law, and that confusion and dis- 
order are impossible.^®® For, by proving that even the 


Jliohat iy disposed of in four 
linos. 

‘ Haiiy est done le seal 
veritable auteur de la science 
matb^matique des cristaux.’ Cu- 
vter^ l^r ogres dss Sciences, vol. i. 
p. 8; see also p. 317. Dr. 
Clarke, whose celebrated lectures 
on mineralogy excited much at- 
tention among his hearers, was 
indebted for some of his prin- 
cipal views to his conversations 
with Haiiy: see Otter’s Life of 
Clarice, vol. ii. p. 192. 

^0 an admirable statement 
of the three forms of decrement, 
in Hauy, Traite de M-mhalogk, 
vol. i. pp. 285, 2^,6. Compare 
Whewelts Hist, of the Indue. 
Seiences^ vol. in. pp. 224, 225 ; 
who, however, does not mention 
Haii/s classification of ' d^croisso- 
mens but les bords,' 'd^croisse- 
mens sur les angles,’ and * de- 
croissemens intermMiaires.’ 


And, ns he clearly saw, tho 
proper method was to study tho 
laws of symmetry, and then apply 
them deductively to minerals, 
instead of rising inductively from 
the aberrations actually presented 
by minerals. This is interesting 
to obsciTe, because it is analo- 
gous to the metliod of the b('ht 
pathologists, who seek the philo- 
sophy of their subject in physio- 
logical phenomena, rather than in 
pathological ones; striking down- 
wards from the normal to the 
abnormal. ‘ La siimtiric des 
formes sous lesquelles se presen- 
tent les Bolides que nous avons 
consid^r^s jusqu’ici, nous afoumi 
des donnkes pour exprimer les lois 
de d^croissemens dont ces solides 
Bont susceptibles.’ Haug, Traite 
de Minkndogie^ vol. i. p. 442; 
compare vol. ii. p. 192. 

* Un coup d’ceil peu atten- 
tif, jet6 sur les cristaux, los fit 
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most uncoutli aaid singular forms of mineraJs are the 
natural results of their antecedents, Haiiy laid the 
foundation, of what may be called the pathology of the 
inorganic world. However psuradoxical such a notion 
may seem, it is certain that symmetry is to crystals 
what health is to animals ; so that an irregularity of 
shapo in the first, corresponds with an appearance of 
disetee in the second. When, therefore, the minds of 
men became familiarized with the great truth, that in 
the mineral kingdom there is, propeiiy speaking, no 
irregularity, it became more easy for them to grasp the 
still higher truth, that the Ame principle holds good 
of the animal kingdom, although, from the superior 
complexity of the phenomena, it will be long before we 
can arrive at an enual demonstration. But, that such a 
demonstration is possible, is the principle upon wliich 
the future progress of all organic, and indeed of all 
mental science, depends. And it is very observable, 
that the same generation wliich established the fact, 
that the apparent aberrations presented by minerals arc 
strictly regular, also took the first steps towards esta- 
blishing the far higher fiict, that the aberrations of IIk; 
human mind arc governed by laws as unfailing as 
those which determine the condition of inert matter. 


iippeler d'abord de purs jeux de 
la nature^ ce qui ii’ctoit qu'iuio 
TTiimiore plus de faire 

I’aveii de son ignorance. Uii 
oxainon refl^chi nous y doconvre 
des luis d’urrangement, u I’aide 
desquelles I 0 calcul rcpresoule et 
cncliaino I’un a 1’ autre leg resui- 
tats observes; lois si variables 
et on m^me temps si precises et 
si r^uli^es ; or^airement tr^s- 
si tuples, sans rien perdre de lenr 
leconditA.’ Haiiy, MirUralogie, 
vol. i. pp. xiiL xiv. Again, voL 
ii. p. 57f *notre but, qui est 
de prouyer que les lois d’oii 
depend la strueture du cristal 
Bont les plus simplas possibles 

D 


dans lenr ensemble.’ 

On tbo remarkable power 
po.'^sessed by crystals, in common 
w’ltb animals, of repairing their 
own injuries, see Paget's Fatho- 
logy, 1853, vol. i. pp. 152, 153, 
confirming the experiments of 
.Iordan on this curious subject: 

‘ The ability to repair the damages 
sustained by injury ... is not 
an exclusive property of living 
beings; for oven crystals will 
repair themselves when, after 
pecos have been broken from 
thorn, they are placed in the same 
conditions in which they w^ere 
first formed.’ 

► 2 
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The examination of this would lead to a digression 
foreign to my present design; but I may mention that, at 
the end of ^the century, there was written in France the 
celebrated treatise on insanity, by Pinel ; a work re- 
markable in many respects, but chiefly in this, that in it 
the old notions respecting the mysterious and inscru- 
table character of mental disease are altogether dis- 
carded ; the disease itself is considered as a 
phenomenon inevitably occurring under certain given 
conditions, and the foundation laid for supplying an- 
other link in that vast chain of evidence which connects 
the material with the iiftnaterial, and thus uniting 
mind and matter into a single study, is now prepar- 
ing the way for some generalization, which, being com- 
mon to both, shall serve as a centre round which the 
disjointed fragments of our knowledge may safely 
rally. 

These were the views which, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon French 
thinkers. The extraordinary ability and success with 


IBS Pinel a iraprimA line 
marcho uouvelle a I’^tude de la 
folie. . . . En la rangeant simple- 
ment, et eansdiflerences aucuncs, 
au nombre dos autres d^range- 
mens de nos organes, en lui as- 
signant une place dans le cadre 
nosograpbique, il fit faire an pas 
immense i son histoire.’ Georget 
de la Folie^ Paris, 1820, p. 69. 
In the same work, p. 295, ‘ M. 
Pinel, le premier en Franco, on 
pourrait dire en Europe, jeta les 
fondemens d’pn traitement vrai- 
ment rationnel en rangeant la 
folie au nombre d^s autres affec- 
tions organiques.* M. Esquirol, 
who expresses the modern and 
purely scientific view, says in his 
great work Maladies Men- 
taeSf Paris, 1838, vol. i. p. 336), 
‘ L’ali^nation mentale, que les an- 
ciens peuples regardaient comme 


une inspiration ou uno puni- 
tion des dieux, qui dans la suite 
fut prise pour la possession des 
demons, qui dans d'autres temps 
passa pour une ceuvre de la 
magie; falienation mentale, dis- 
je, avec toutes scs especes ot ses 
vari^t^s innombrables, ne diflfiro 
en rien des autres maladies.’ 
The recognition of this he ex- 
pressly ascribes to his predeces- 
sor: ‘gr&ce auxprincipes exposes 
par Pinel.’ p. 340. Pinel himself 
clearly saw the connexion between 
his own opinions and the spirit 
of the age: see Pinel, Ti'aitc- 
Medico-Philosophigue sur V Alu~ 
nation Mentale, p. xxxii. : ‘ Un 
ouvrage de mMecine, public en 
France a la fin du dix-huitiemo 
si^cle, doit avoir un autre carae- 
the que s’ilavoit 6t6 6crit iV uno 
^poque ant^rieure.’ 
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wliicli these eminent men cultivated their respective 
sciences, I have traced at a length greater that I had 
intended, but still very inadequate to the importance 
of the subject. Enough, however, has been brought 
forward, to convince the reader of the truth of the pro- 
position I wished to prove ; namely, that the intellect 
of France was, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, concentrated upon the external world with un- 
precedented zeal, and thus aided that vast movement, 
of which the Revolution itself was merely a single con- 
sequence. The intimate connexion between scientific 
progress and social rebellionf is evident from the fact, 
that both are suggested by the same yearning after im- 
provement, the same dissatisfaction with what has been 
previously done, the same restless, prying, insubordinate, 
and audacious spirit. But in France this general ana- 
logy was strengthened by the curious circumstances I 
have already noticed, by virtue of which, the activity of 
the country was, during the first half of the century, 
directed against th . church rather than against the 
state ; so that in order to complete the antecedents of 
the Revolution, it was necessary that, in the latter half 
of the century, the ground of attack should be shifted. 
This is precisely what was done by the wonderful im- 
petus given to every branch of natural science. For, 
the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon the 
external world, the internal fell into neglect ; while, as 
the external corresponds to the state, and the internal 
to the church, it was part of the same intellectual 
development, that the assailers of the existing fabric 
should turn against political abuses the energy which 
the preceding generation had reserved for religious 
ones. 

Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every 
great revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded 
by a complete change in the habits and associations of 
the national intellect. But besides this, there was also 
taking place, precisely at the same time, a vast social 
movement, which was intimately connected with the 
intellectual movement, and indeed formed part of it, in 
so far as it was followed by similar results and produced 
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by similar causes. The nature of this social revolution 
I shall examine only very briefly, because in a future 
volume it will be necessary to trace its history minutely, 
in order to illustrate the slighter but still remarkable 
changes which in the same period were going on in 
English society. 

£i France, before the Revolution, the people, though 
always very social, were also very exclusive. The 
upper classes, protected by an imaginary superiority, 
looked with scorn upon those whose birth or titles were 
unequal to their own. The class immediately below 
them copied and commflnicated their example, and 
every order in society endeavoured to find some fanciful 
distinction which shoxdd guard them from the conta- 
mination of their inferiors. The only three real sources 
of superiority, — the superiority of morals, of intellect, 
and of knowledge, — ^were entirely overlooked in this 
absurd scheme ; and men became accustomed to pride 
themselves not on any essential difference, but on those 
inferior matters, which, with extremely few exceptions, 
are the result of accident, and therefore no test of 
merits 

The first great blow to this state of things, w as thci 
unprecedented impulse given to the cultivation of 
physical -science. Those vast discoveries which were 
being made, not only stimulated the intellect of think- 
ing men, but even roused the curiosity of the moi-e 
thoughtless parts of society. The lectures of chemists, 
of geologists, of mineralogists, and of physiologists, 
were attended by those who came to wonder, as well as 
by those who came to learn. In Paris, the scientific 
assemblages were crowded to overflowing.^®® The halls 


Comp. Mhn. de S^gur, vol. 
i. p. 2.3, with vae Introduction to 
Des "Rkaux^ Historuttesj vol. i. p. 
34. A good iUuBtration of this 
is, tlmt the Prince de Montbarey, 
in his Memoirs, gently censui’es 
Louis XV., not for his scandalous 
profligacy, but because he selected 
for hiB mistresses some women 


who were not of high birth. 
Mem.de Monthareg, vol. i. p. 341, 
and see vol. hi. p. 117. 

And that too even on such 
a subject as anatomy. In 1768, 
Antoine Petit began his anato- 
mical lectures in the great am- 
phitlieatro of the J ardin du Roi ; 
and the press to hear him was 
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and ampldtlieatres in wliich the great truths of nature 
were expounded, were no longer able to hold their 
audience, and in several instances it was found neces^ 
sary to enlarge them.^^^ The sittings of the Academy^ 
instead of being confined to a few solitary scholara, 
were frequented by every one whose rank or infiuenoe 
enj^led them to secure a place. Even women of 
fasnion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to 
hear discussions on the composition of a mineml, on 
the discovery of a new salt, on the structure of plants, 
on the organization of .animals, on the properties of the 
electric fliiid.^®^ A sudden craving after knowledge 


so great, that only all the 
scats were occnpie l, but the very 
wjiulow-leJgos were crc-wdcd. 
See the iini mated description m 
liioff. IJjiLf'. vol. xxxiii. p. tut. 

J)r. Thomson (Histoi'i/ of 
Cheniibiry, vol. ii. p. se es of 
'Foiircroy’s lectures on eiiemustry, 
wJiich began in 1784: ‘Such 
were the crowds, both of men and 
womcm, who flocked to hear him, 
that it was twice necessary to 
enlarge the size of the lecture- 
room.’ This circumstance is also 
mentioned in Cuvier ^ Elogcs^ vol. 
ii. p 19. 

In 1779, it was remarked 
that ‘ les beaiiGes publiques de 
rAeadeinio Francaise sont dovo- 
imes line espece de spectacle fort 
a la iiiodo and as this continued 
to iiiereaso, the throng boeame at 
length so great, that in 17 <‘'5 it 
was found necessary to dimmish 
tlie number of tickets of admis- 
sion, and it w^as even pro]>osed 
that ladu's should be excluded, 
in consequence of some uproari- 
ous scenes which had happoneii. 
Grimm et ]}iderot^ Cornspond. 
JAt, vol. X. p. 311, vol xiv. 2q). 
Its. J 49, 180 , 251. 

“*•' Cloldsmitli, wlio was in 


Paris in 1755, says with sur- 
prise, ‘ I have seen as bright a 
circle of beauty at the chemical 
lectures of Rouelle, as gracing 
the court of Versailles.’ Erior's 
Life of Goldsmith^ vol. i. p. 180; 
Forage?*’*' JJfe of Goldsmith, vol. 
i. p. 65. In the middle of the 
centuty, electricity was very 
popular among the Parisian 
ladies ; and the interest felt in it 
was revived sevcj-al years later 
by Franklin. Compare Grwvm, 
Correspon dance, vol. vii. ji. 122, 
with Tucker's Life of Jijfers&7i, 
vol. i. pj). 190, 191. Cuvier 
{Eloges, vol. i. p. 56) tells us that 
e\eii the anatomical descriptions 
which Paubeiiton wrote for Buf- 
fon were to 1>® found ‘ sur la 
toilette des femmes.’ This change 
of taste is also noticed, though in 
a jeering spirit, in Mem. dc Genlis, 
vol. vi p. 32. Compare the ac- 
count given by Townsend, who 
visited France in 1786, on his 
Avay to Spain : ‘ A numerous 

exMoty of gentlemen and ladies 
of the first fasliion meet to hear 
lectures on the sciences, delivered 
hv men of the highest rank in 
their profession. . . . I was 
much struck wdlli the flueii. vand 
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seemed to have smitten every rank. The largest and 
the most difficult inquiries found favour in the eyes of 
those whose fathers had hardly heard the names of the 
sciences which they belonged. The brilliant ima- 
gination of Buffon made geology suddenly popular ; the 
same thing was effected for chemistry by the eloquence 
of Fourcroy, and for electricity by Nollet ; while the 
admirable expositions of Lalande caused astronomy it- 
self to be generally cultivated. In a word, it is enough 
to say, that during the thirty years preceding the 
Revolution, the spread of physical science was so rapid, 
that in its favour the old classical studies were des- 
pised;'®^ it was considered the essential basis of a good 
education, and some sKght acquaintance with it was 
deemed necessary for every class, except those who 
were obliged to support themselves by their daily 
labour.'®* 


elegance of language with which 
the anatomical professor spoke, 
and not a little so with the deep 
attention of his auditors.’ Towns- 
end!8 Journey through Spain^ vol, 
i. p. 41 : see also Smith's Tour on 
the Continent in 1786, vol. i. p. 
117. 

In a letter written in 1756, 
it is said, *Mais e’est peine per- 
due aujourd’hui que de plaisanter 
leserudits; il n’y en a plus en 
France.’ Grimm^ Correspond, 
vol. ii. p. 15. In 1764, ‘II est 
honteux et incroyablo d quel 
point r^tude des anciens est ne- 
gligee.’ vol. iv. p. 97. In 1768, 
‘ Une autre raison qui rendra les 
traductions des auteurs anciens 
de plus en pins rares en France, 
e’est que depnis long temps on 
n’jy Bait plus le GfVec, et qu’on 
neglige I’etude du Latin tous les 
jours da vantage.’ vol. vi. p. 140. 
Sherlock {New Letters from, an 
English TravcZ^cr, London, 1781, 
p. 86) says, ‘ It is very rare to 
meet a man in France that under- 


stands Greek.’ In 1785, JeffiT- 
Bon writes from Paris to Madi- 
son, * Greek and Roman authors 
are dearer hero than, I bf'liovc, 
any where in the world ; nobody 
here reads them, wherefore they 
are not reprinted.’ Jefferson's 
Correspond, vol. i. p. 301. See 
further, on this neglect of the 
ancients, a significant precursor 
of the Revolution, Mem. de MonU 
barey^ vol. iii. p. 181 ; Vdlemain^ 
Litthature au XVIIT Siecle, vol. 
iii. pp. 243-248 ; Schlossci's 
Eighteenth Century^ vol. i. p. 
344. 

For further evidence of tlie 
popularity of physical knowledge, 
and of its study, even by those 
who might have been expected to 
neglect it, see Mem. de Noland^ 
vol. i. pp. 115,268, 324, 343; 
Mem. de Mordlet, vol. i. p. 16; 
Dupont de Nemours^ Mem. sur 
Turgot, pp. 45, 62, 63, 411 ; 
Mem. de Brissot, vol. i. pp. 62, 
151,319, 336, 338, 357; Cuvier, 
Vrogrhs des Sciences, vol. i. p. 89. 
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The results produced by this remarkable change are 
very curious, and from their energy and rapidity were 
very decisive. As long as the different classes confined 
themselves to pursuits peculiar to their own sphere, 
they were encouraged to preserve their separate habits; 
and the subordination, or, as it were, the hierarchy, of 
society was easily maintained. But when*the members 
of the various orders met in the same place with the 
same object, they became knit together by a new sym- 
pathy. The highest and most durable of all pleasures, 
the pleasure caused by the perception of fresh truths, 
was now a great link, which banded together those 
social elements that wei’e formerly wrapped up in the 
pride of their own isolation. Besides this, there was 
also given to not only a new pursuit, but also a 
new standard of merit. In the amphitheatre and the 
lecture-room, the first object of attention is the professor 
and the lecturer. The division is between those who 
teach and those who learn. The subordination of ranks 
makes way for the r.abc^t dination of knowledge.^®® The 
petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life 
are succeeded by those large and genuine distinctions, 
by which alone man is really separated from man. The 
progress of the intellect supplies a new object of vene- 
ration ; the old worship of rank is rudely disturbed, 
and its superstitious devotees are taught to bow the 
knee before what to them is the shrine of a strange god. 
The hall of science is the temple of democracy. Those 
wdio come to learn, confess their own ignorance, abro- 
gate in some degree their own superiority, and begin to 
perceive that the greatness of men has no connexion 
with the splendour of their titles, or the dignity 
of their birth ; that it is not concerned with their 
quartei*ings,’ their escutcheons, their descents, their 
dexter- chiefs, their sinister-chiefs, their chevrons. 


A celebrated writer has sciences physiques, ni maitres, ni 
well said, though in a somewhat esclavcs, ni rois, ni siijets, ni 
different point of view, * II ne citoyens, ni Strangers.’ Comte^ 
peut y avoir dans les sciences TraiU dc JJgislation, vol. i. p. 
morales, pas plus quo dans les 43. 
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their bends, their aznrea, their gules, the other 
tramperies of their heraldry ; but that it depends upon 
the largeness of their minds, the powers of their 
intellect, ^and the fullness of thedr knowledge. 

These were the views which, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, began to influence those classes 
which had long been the undisputed masters of 
Bociety.^*^ And what shows the strength of this groat 
movement is, that it was aocompanied by other social 
changes, which, though in theocnselves apparently 
trifling, become full of meaning when taken in con- 
nexion with the general history of the time. 

While the immense progress of physical knowledge 
was revolutionizing society, by inspiring the different 
classes with an object common to ail, and thus raising 
a new standard of merit, a more trivial, but equally 
democratic tendency was observable even in the con- 
ventional forms of social life. To describe the whole of 
these changes would occupy a space disproportionod to 
the other parts of this Introduction ; but it is certain 
that, until the changes have been carefully examined, 
it will be impossible for any one to write a history of 
the French llevolution. As a specimen of what I mean, 
I will notice two of these innovations which ai'o very 
conspicuous, and are also interesting on account of 
their analogy ■with what has happened in English 
society. 

The first of these changes was an alteration in dress, 
and a marked contempt for those external appearances 
hitherto valued as one of the most important of all 


The remarkB "which Thomas 
made upon Descartes in 1765, in 
an iloge crowned by the Acade- 
my, illustrate the opinions which, 
in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, were becoming 
rapidly diffused in France. See 
the passage beginning * O pr4- 
juges I 6 ridicnle fiert6 des places 
et du rang!* &c. (Euvres de. 
Descartes^ vol. i. p. 74. Certainly 


no one would kayo used such 
language, on such an occasion, 
thirty years earlier. So, too, 1 1 ic 
Count de S6gur says of the 
younger nobles l>eforc tlio Devo- 
lution, * nous preferions un mot 
d’^loges de D’Alembert, de, Dide- 
rot, a la faveur la plus signalce 
d’un prince.’ Mhn. dc Segur^ 
vol. i. p. 142 : see also vol. ii. 
p. 40. 
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matters. Dming the reign of Louis XIV., and indeed 
during the first half of the reign of Louis XV., not only 
men of frivolous tastes, but even those distinguished for 
their knowledge, displayed in their attire a dainty 
precision, a nice and studied adjustment, a pomp of 
gold, of silver, and of ruffles, such as in our days can 
nowhere be seen, except in the courts ^of European 
princes, where a certain barbarian splendour is still 
retained. So far was this carried, that in the seven- 
teenth century the rank of a person might be imme- 
diately known by his appearance ; no one presuming 
to usurp a garb worn by the class immediately above 
his own.^^® But in that democratic movement which 
preceded the French Be volution, the minds of men 
became too eainest, too intent upon higher matters, to 
busy themselves with those idle devices which engrossed 
the attention of their fathers. A contemptuous disre- 
gard of such distinctions became general. In Paris the 
innovation was seen even in those gay assemblies, 
where a certain ar.ouut of personal decoration is still 
considered natural. At dinners, suppers, and halls, it 
is noticed by contemporary observers, that the dress 
usually worn was becoming so simple as to cause a 
confusion of ranks, until at length every distinction was 
abandoned by both sexes ; the men, on sucli occasions, 
coming in a common frock-coat, the women in their 
ordinary morning gowns. I^ay, to such a pitch was 


Among many other illuB- 
trations wliieh might be given of 
this distinction of classes by 
dress, see Montcil, Hist, dcs di- 
vers Ftais, vol. vii. pp. 7-10; 
and Tallcmant des Beaux, His- 
torieites, vol. i. p. 3G note. 

In August 1787, Jefferson 
writes from Paris {^Correspon- 
dence, vol. ii. p. 224) : ‘ In soci • 
€ty, the habit hahilU is almost 
banished, and they begin to go 
even to great suppers in frock : 
the court and diplomatic corps, 
however, must always bo ex- 


cepted. They are too liigh to be 
reached b}’^ any improvement. 
They are the last refuge from 
which etiquette, formality, and 
folly will be driven. Take away 
thc.se, c.nd they Avould bo on a 
level with other people.’ Jef- 
ferson was a statesman and a 
diplomatist, and was well 
acquainted with his profession. 
The change, however, which he 
noticed, had been coming on some 
years earlier. In a letter written 
m May 1786, it is said; * II eet 
rare a\\joui*d'Iiui do roncontrer 
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this carried, that we are assured by the Prince de 
Montbarey, who was in Paris at the time, that shortly 
before the Revolution, even those who had stars and 
orders were careful to hide them by buttoning their 
coats, BO that these marks of superiority might no longer 
be seen.^o® 

The other innovation to which I have referred is 
equally interesting as characteristic of the spirit of the 
time. This is, that the tendency to amalgamate the 
different orders of society^® ^ was shown in the institu- 
tion of clubs ; a remarkable contrivance, which to us 
seems perfectly natural because we are accustomed to 


dans le monde dos personnes qui 
soient ce qu*on appelle habilUes. 
Les femmes sont en chemise et en 
chapeau, les hommes en froc et 
en gilet.* Grimm^ Correspond. 
Tol. xiv. p. 485 ; and on the in- 
creased simplicity of attire in 
1780, see vol. xi. pp. 141, 142. 
Segur, who witnessed these 
changes, and • was much dis- 
pleased by them, says of their 
advocates, ‘ils ne voyaient pas 
que les frocs, rempla9ant les 
amples et imposans vetemens de 
I’ancienne cour, prisagaient un 
penchant g^n^ral pour I’igalit^/ 
Mhn. de Shgur, vol. i. p. 131. 
Soulavie {Regne de Louis XVI, 
vol. vi. p. 38) observes, that * les 
grands, vers les approches de la 
revolution, n’avoicnt plus que des 
habits simples et pen coiiteux ; ' 
and that * on ne distingua plus 
une duchesse d’une actrice,’ p- 
43 : see also an extract from 
Montjoye, in Ali^ovCs JUstory, 
vol. i. pp. 352, 353. Compare 
Mem. sur Marie Antoinette, vol. i. 
pp. 226, 372, vol. ii. p. 174, and 
Mem. de Madame du Hausset, 
introduc. p. 17. 

20® * Les personnes du premier 
rang et meme d’un dge miir, qui 


avaient travaill6 toute leiir vie 
pour obtenir les ordres du roi, 
preuve de la plus haute favour, 
s’habitu^rent a en cacher les mar- 
ques distinct! VOS sous lo froc le 
plus simple, qui leur permettait 
de courir d pied dans les rues et 
de se confondre dans la foule.* 
Mem. de Montbareg, vol. iii. pp. 
161, 162. Another alteration of 
the same tendency is worth re- 
cording. The Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch, who revisited Paris in 
1784, remarked, on her arrival, 
that * gentlemen began about 
this time to go about unarmed, 
and wore swords only in full 
dress. . . . And thus the French 
nobility laid aside a usage which 
the example of their fathers had 
consecrated through centuries.' 
jy OherkircKs Memoirs, Lond. 
1852, vol. ii. p. 211. 

'''®* A striking instance of which 
was, moreover, seen in the num- 
ber of misalliances, which first 
became frequent about the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV. Com- 
pare Mim. de Montbarey, vol. iii. 
pp. 116, 156, 157; Lacretelle, 
Dix-huitUme SHcle^ vol. iii. p. 
220 . 
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it, but of which it may be truly said, that until the 
eighteenth century its existence was impossible. Before 
the eighteenth century, each class was so jealous of its 
superiority over the one below it, that to meet together 
on equal terms was impracticable; and although a 
certain patronizing familiarity towards one’s inferiors 
might be safely indulged in, this only marked the 
immense interval of separation, since the great man had 
no fear of his condescension being abused. In those 
good old times a proper respect was paid to rank and 
birth ; and he who could count his twenty ancestors 
was venerated to an extent of which we, in these dege- 
nerate days, can hardly form an idea. As to any thing 
like social equality, that was a notion too preposterous 
to be concoi \ ; nor was it possible that any institution 

should exist which placed mere ordinary men on a level 
with those illustrious characters, whose veins were filled 
with the purest blood, and the quarterings of whose 
arms none could hope to rival. 

But in the eight-^enlh century the progress of know- 
ledge became so remarkable, that the new principle of 
intellectual superiority made rapid encroachments on 
the old principle of aristocratic superiority. As soon 
as these encroachments had reached a certain point, 
they gave rise to an institution suited to them; and 
thus it was that there were first established clubs, in 
which all the educated classes could assemble, without 
regard to those other differences which, in the preceding 
period, kept them separate. The peculiarity of this 
was, that, for mere purposes of social enjoyment, men 
were brought into contact, who, according to the aids- 
tocratic scheme, had nothing in common, but who were 
now placed on the same footing in so far as they 
belonged to the same establishment, conformed to the 
same rules, and reaped the same advantages. It was, 
however, expected that the members, though varying in 
many other respects, were to be all, in some degree, 
educated ; and in this way society first distinctly recog- 
nized a classification previously unknown ; the division 
between noble and ignoble being succeeded by another 
division between educated and uneducated. 
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The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the phi- 
losophic observer, a question of immense importance ; 
and it is ope which, as I shall hereafter prove, played a 
great psirt in the history of England during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. In reference to our 
present subject, it is interesting to observe, that the first 
clubri, in the modem sense of the word, which ever 
existed in Paris, were formed about 1782, only seven 
years before the French Revolution. At the beginning 
they were merely intended to be social assemblages ; 
but they quickly assumed a democratic character, con- 
formable to the spirit of the age. Their^ first result, as 
was noticed by a keen observer of what was then passing, 
was to make the manners of the upper classes more 
simple than they had hitherto been, and to weaken that 
love of form and ceremony suitable to their earlier habits. 
These clubs likewise effected a remarkable separation 
between the sexes ; and it is recorded, that aftei‘ their 
estabhslunent, women associated more with each other, 
and were oftener seen in public unaccompanied by 
men.^o* This had the effect of encouraging among men 
a republican roughness, which the influence of the other 
sex -w'ould have tended to keep down. All these things 
effaced the old lines of demarcation between the difle- 


‘Nous coinmeii 9 ames aussi 
a avoir des dubs: Ics hommos 
s’y r^unissaient, non oncore pour 
discuter, mais pour diner, jouor 
au wisk, et lire tous les ouvrages 
nouveauz. Ce premier pas, alors 
presque inaperqu, eut dans la 
suite de grandes, et momentan^- 
ment de funestes consequences. 
Dans le commencement, son pre- 
mier r^sultat fat jle s^parer les 
hommes des femmes, ct d’appor- 
ter ainffl un notable ebangemont 
dans nos nueurs: eUes devinrent 
moins fcwoles, mais moins 
lies; pins fortes; mais moms 
aimablra: la politique y g^a, 
la soci6t6 y perdit.’ Mim. de 


gur, vol. ii. p, 28. By tlie spring 
of 1786, this separation of tho 
sexes had become still more 
marked; and it was a common 
complaint, that ladies were ob- 
liged to go to the theatre alone, 
men being at their clubs. See 
tho very curious observations in 
Grimm, Correspond, vol. xiv. pp, 
48G-489, where there is also a 
notice of ‘le prodigieux succis 
qu’a en retablissement des clubs 
k I’anglaise.’ See also, on the 
diminished attention paid to 
women, Williamses Letters from 
France^ vol. ii. p. 80, 3i*d edit. 
1796. 
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rent ranks, and by merging tbe varions classes into one, 
made tlio forco of their united opposition irresistible, 
and speedily overthrew both the church and the state. 
The exact period at which the clubs became political 
cannot, of course, be ascertained, but the change seems 
to have taken place about 1784.*03 From this moment 
all was over ; and although the government, in 1787, 
issued orders to close the leading club, in which all 
classes discussed political questions, it was found im- 
possible to stem the current. The order, therefore, 
was rescinded ; the club re-assembled, and no further 
aileiTipt was made to interrupt that course of affairs 
which a long train of preceding events had rendered 
iiio\ i table. 

Wliile all th''SO things were conspiring to overthrow 
the old institutions, an event suddenly occurred wLich 
produced the most remarkable effects in France, and is 
itself strikingly characteristic of the spirit of the eigh- 
tec'uth century. On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
grc'Jit peo]>le, provok'd hy the intolerable injustice of 
tlie English government, rose in arms, turned on their 
0}»])ressors, and, after a desperate struggle, gloriously 


I’pTnarks of Georgol 
ap])earto apply to the political 
cJubs ouly; ‘ A Paris les as'^oin- 
bk‘i‘S (!(' iiouvollistps, los clubs 
(Jill &\'loiciit formes a finstar do 
cciix dos Anglais, s’cxpliquaiont 
hautiMiicnl ct sans retenuo sur 
]os droits do fhommo, sur los 
avantagos de la liborte, sur los 
grands abiis de f’incgalite des 
conditions. Ccs clubs, trop ac- 
oretliLcs, avoiciit commence a so 
former on 1784.’ Meni,de Gior- 
yeJ, vob ii. p. 310. 

‘ Lo lieutenajit de police 
111 former le club nomm6 Club die 
JISuloH ; ordre arbitraire et inutile : 
CO club alors itait compost do 
personnos distiugu^ea de la no- 
Idosso ou de la haute bouiTirpoi- 
sio, ainsi que des artistes et dos 


hommos do lottri's los plus cou- 
sidiSres. Cotto reunion offrait, 
pour la premiere fois, f image 
d’uiio egalite qui devient biontol, 
plus que la liborte memo, le vceii 
le plus ardent do la plus grande 
partie do la nation. Aussi lu mo- 
content ornont produiL par la clo- 
ture de CO club fut si vif. qm‘ 
fauloritc so crut obligee de la 
rouYrir.’ Mhn. de Segur^ vol. 
iii. pp. 25S, 259. On the increase 
of these clubs from 1787 to 1789, 
compare Du Mvsnil, Mem. sur Le 
Drwiy p. 148 ; Mltin. de Lafayette^ 
Tol.i. pp. 312, 322, 391, 434, vol. 
ii. p. 9 ; Barruely Hist, du Jacob, 
vol. i. p. 40, vol. li. p. 310, vol. 
V. pp. 101, 168 ; Thiers, Hist, ds 
la Bh'olution, vol. i. p. 36, Paris, 
1834. 
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obtained their independence. In 1776, the Americans 
laid before Europe that noble Declaration, which ought 
to be hung up in the nursery of every king, and bla- 
zoned oa the porch of every royal palace. In words, 
the memory of which can never die, they declared, that 
the object of the institution of government is to secure 
the rights of the people ; that from the people alone it 
derives its powers; and ‘that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundations on such 
pi*inciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.’ 

If this declaration had been made only one generation 
earlier, the whole of France, with the exception of a few 
advanced thinkers, would have rejected it with hori’or 
and with scorn. Such, however, was now the temper 
of the public mind, that the doctrines it contained were 
not merely welcomed by a majority of the French 
nation, but even the government itself was unable to 
withstand the general feeling.^os In 1776, Franklin 
aiTived in France, as envoy from the American people. 
He met with the warmest reception from all classes,^®' 
and succeeded in inducing the government to sign a 
treaty, engaging to defend the young republic in the 
rights it had gloriously won.^®® In Paris, the enthu- 

Mem. of Franklin^ vol. ii. reached Enf*l{iiul. In January 
pp. 14 seq. ; and Mem. of Jeff n'~ 1777, Burke writes {IVorka, vol. 

vol. i. pp. 17-22, where the ii. p. 394), ‘ I hear that Dr. 
passages are given which Con- Franklin has had a most ex- 
gress altered. traordinary reception at Paris 

S6gur {Mem. vol. i. p. Ill) from all ranks of people.’ Sou- 
Baj's that his father had been lavie {liegne de Louis XFI, vol. 
frequently told by Maurepas ii. p. 50) says, ‘J’aivu Franck- 
that public opinion forced the liii devonir un objet de cultc.’ 
government, against its own »Sce also, on his popularity, 
wishes, to side with America. rf’/i.TJmay, vol. iii. p. 419. 
Compare Mem. de Georgel, vol. Flassan, Diplomatie Fran- 

iv. p. 370; and Flassnn^ Diplo- cahr, vol. vii. p. 169; Life of 
onatie Fran^aisc, vol. vii. p. Franklin, by Himself, vol. ii. 
166. ]ip. 60, 61 ; Mahon's Hist, of 

The news of which soon England, vol vii. pp. 197, 198. 
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Biasm was irresistible.*®* From every quarter large bodies 
of men came forward, volunteering to cross the Atlantic 
and to fight for the liberties of America. The heroism 
with which these auxiliaries aided the noble struggle, 
forms a cheering passage in the history of that time ; 
but is foreign to my present purpose, which is merely 
to notice its effect in hastening the approach of the 
French Revolution. And this effect was indeed most 
remarkable. Besides the indirect result produced by 
the example of a successful rebellion, the French were 
still further stimulated by actual contact with their new 
allies. The French officers and soldiers who served in 
America, introduced into their own country, on their 
return, those democratic opinions which they had im- 
bibed in the iTifant republic.**® By this means, fresh 
strength was given to the revolutionary tendemn'es 
already prevalent; and it is worthy of remark, that 
Jjafayctte borrowed from the same source one of his 
most celebrated acts. He drew his sword on behalf of 
the Americans ; and tliej , in their turn, communicated 
to him that famous doctrine respecting the rights of 
man, which, at his instigation, was formally adopted by 
the National Assembly.*^* Indeed, there is reason to 

The sneering letter writtrn rabeau, p. 176; Mem. de lu 
from Paris by Lord Stormont, as Hausset^ iiitroduc. p. 40 ; Mim, 
early as December 1774 {Add de Genhs^ y\A. vi. p. 67 ; Jefi(r~ 
phuds George 111. vol. ii. p. 316), sorCs Mem. and Correspond, vol. 
should be compared with Lafa- i. p. 69 ; and Maitland’s speech, 
gettCj Mhnoires, vol. i. pp. 24 in Pari. Hist. vol. xxx. pp. 198, 
*169, 229; Dutens, Mim. dun 199; also the remarks of the 
Voyageur, vol. ii. p. 317; Mkm. Duke of Bedford, vol. xxxi. p. 
de Sigur^ vol. i. p. 149 ; and 663. 

Schlosscr^s Eighteenth Century, Lamartine, Hist, dc.'i Gi- 

vol. V. p. 175. rondins, vol. i p. 46. Dumont 

*'® De Stael sur la Revolution, {Souvemirs, p. 97) calls this ‘ une 
vol. i. p. 88; Mim. de Mont- id^e am^ricaine ; * and see to the 
harey, vol. iii. pp. 134, 186; same effect, Mem. de Lafaytite, 
Mem. de Sigur, vol. i. p. 277 ; vol. i. pp. 193, 268, 269. 416, 
Campan, Mim. de Marie Antoi- ^ol. ii. pp. 139, 140; Jefferson's 
nette, vol. i. p. 233, vol. iii. pp. Correspond. \o\., ^0 \ Ihurnel, 

96, 116; Soulanie, Rigne de Hist, du Jacohmisme, vol. v. p. 
lA}ui8 XVI, vol. ii. pp. xxiv. li. 311. The influence which the 
Iii. ; Dumont, Souvenirs sur Mi- Americnn Revolution exerci'^cd 
VOL. n. E E 
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believe, that the final blow the French government 
received was actually dealt by the hand of an American ; 
for it is said that it was in consequence of the advice of 
Jefiersdn, that the popular part of the legislative body 
proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and thus set 
the crown at open defiance.*'* 

I have now brought to a close my examination of the 
causes of the French Revolution ; but before concluding 
the present chapter, it appears to me that the variety of 
topics which have been discussed, makes it advisable 
that I should sum up their leading points ; and should 
state, as briefly as possible, the steps of that long and 
complicated argument, by v^hich I have attempted to 
prove, that the Revolution was an event inevitably 
arising out of preceding circumstances. Such a sum- 
mary, by recalling the entire subject before the reader, 
will remedy any confusion w^hich the fullness of detail 
may have produced, and will simplify an investigation 
which many will consider to have been needlessly 
protracted ; but which could not have been abridged 
without weakening, in some essential part, the support 
of those general principles that I seek to establish. 

Looking at the state of France immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV., we have seen that, his policy 
having reduced the country to the brink of ruin, and 
having destroyed every vestige of free inquiry, a reac- 
tion became necessary ; but that the materials for the 
reaction could not be found among a nation, which for 
fifty years had been exposed to so debilitating a system. 
This deficiency at home, caused the most eminent 
Frenchmen to turn their attention abroad, and gave rise 
to a sudden admiration for the English literature, and 


OTep the mind of Lafayette is 
noticed by BouillA, his cousin and 
his enemy. Mlm, de BouilU^ 
vol. i. p. 102, vol. ii. pp. 131, 
183. 

‘ The Duke of Dorset, the 
English ambassador, writing to 
Mr. Pitt from Paris, July 9th, 
1789, said, Jefferson, the 


American minister at this court, 
has been a great deal consulted 
by the principal leaders of the 
tiars ktat\ and I have great 
reason to think that it was owing 
to his advice that order called 
itself IJ Assemblec NufiMir/lc." * 
Toffilmds Life of Viit, vol. ii. 

p. 266. 
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for those habits of thought which were then peculiar to 
the English people. New life being thus breathed into 
the wasted frame of French society, an eager and 
inquisitive spirit was generated, such as had not been 
seen since the time of Descartes. The upper classes, 
taking offence at this unexpected movement, attempted 
to stifle it, and made strenuous efforts to destroy that 
lovei^f inquiry which was daily gaming ground. To 
effect their object, they persecuted literary men with 
such bitterness, as to make it evident that the intellect 
of France must either relapse into its former servility, 
or else boldly assume the offensive. Happily for the 
interests of civilization, the latter alternative was 
adopted; and, in or about 1750, a deadly struggle 
began, in which those principles of liberty which France 
borrowed from England, and which had hitherto been 
supposed only applicable to the church, were for the 
first time applied to the state. Coinciding with this 
movement, and indeed forming part of it, other circum- 
stances occurred of the same character. Now it was 
that the political economists succeeded in proving that 
the interference of the governing classes had in flicked 
great mischief even upon the material interests of the 
country ; and had, by their protective measures, injured 
what they were believed to have benefited. This 
remarkable discovery in favour of general freedom, put 
a fresh weapon into the hands of the democratic party ; 
whose strength was still further increased by the un- 
rivalled eloquence with which Rousseau assailed the 
existing fabric. Precisely the same tendency was 
exhibited in the extraordinary impulse given to every 
branch of physical science, w hich familiarized men with 
ideas of progress, and brought them into collision with 
the stationary and conservative ideas natural to govern- 
ment. The discoveries made respecting the external 
world, encouraged a restlessness and excitement of 
mind hostile to the spirit of routine, and therefore full 
of danger for institutions only recommended by them 
antiquity. This eagerness for physical knowledge also 
effected a change in education ; and the ancient lan- 
guages being neglected, another link w^as severed which 
BE 2 
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connected tlie present with the past. The chnrch, the 
legitimate protector of old opinions, was unable to resist 
the passion for novelty, because she was weakened by 
treason ib her own camp. For by this time, Calvinism 
had spread so much among the French clergy, as to 
break them into two hostile parties, and render it 
impossible to rally them against their common foe. 
The growth of this heresy was also important, because 
Calvinism being essentially democratic, a revolutionary 
spirit appeared even in the ecclesiastical profession, so 
that the feud in the church was accompanied by another 
feud between the government and the church. These 
were the leading symptoms of that vast movement 
which culminated in the French Revolution ; and all of 
them indicated a stale of society so anarchical and so 
thoroughly disorganized, as to make it certain that 
some great catastrophe was impending. At length, 
and when everything was ready lor explosion, the nows 
of the American Rebellion fell like a spark on the 
inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame which never 
ceased its ravages until it had destroyed all that 
Frenchmen once held dear, and had left for the 
instruction of mankind an awful lesson of the crimes 
into which continued oppression may hurry a generous 
and long-suflering people. 

Such is a rapid outline of the view which my studies 
have led me to take of the causes of the French Revo- 
lution. That I have ascertained all the causes, I do not 
for a moment suppose ; but it will, I believe, be found 
that none of importance have been omitted. It is, 
indeed, true, that among the materials of which the 
evidence consists, many deficiencies will be seen ; and a 
more protracted labour would have been rewarded by a 
greater success. Of these shortcomings I am deeply 
sensible; and I can only regret that the necessity of 
passing on td* a still larger field has compelled me to 
leave so much for future inquirers to gather in. At the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, that this is the 
first attempt which has ever been made to study the 
antecedents of the French Revolution according to a 
scheme wide enough to include the whole of their intel- 
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lectual bearings. In defiance of sound philosophy, and, 
I may say, in defiance of common understanding, his- 
torians obstinately persist in neglecting those great 
branches of physical knowledge, in which in every 
civilized country the operations of the human mind 
may be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental 
habits most easily ascertained. The resist is, that the 
FrSbch Revolution, unquestionably the most important, 
the most complicated, and the most glorious event in 
history, has been given over to authors, many of whom 
have displayed considerable ability, but all of whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary 
scientific education, in the absence of which it is impos- 
sible to seize the spirit of any period, or to take a 
comprehend' Ml' survey of its various parts. Thus, to 
mention only a single instance : we have seen that the 
extraordinary impulse given to the study of the external 
world was intimately connected with that democratic 
movement which overthrew the institutions of France. 
But this connexi' u historians have been unable to 
trace ; because they were unacquainted with the pro- 
gress of the various branches of natural philosophy and 
of natural history. Hence it is that they have exhibited 
their great subject maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
those fair proportions which it ought to possess. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the historian sinks into the 
annalist ; so that, instead of solving a problem, he 
merely paints a picture. Without, therefore, disparag- 
ing the labours of those industrious men who have 
collected materials for a history of the French Revolu- 
tion, we may assuredly say, that the history itself has 
never been written ; since they who have attempted the 
task have not possessed such resources as would 
enable them to consider it as merely a single part of 
that far larger movement which was seen in every 
department of science, of philosophy, of religion, and of 
politics. 

Whether or not I have effected anything of real 
value towards remedying this deficiency, is a question 
for competent judges to decide. Of this, at least, I feel 
certain, that whatever imperfections may be observed, 
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the fault consists, not in the method proposed, but in 
the extreme difficulty of any single man putting into 
full operation all the parts of so vast a scheme. It is 
on this ^oint, and on this alone, that I feel the need of 
great indulgence. But, as to the plan itself, I have no 
misgivings ; because I am deeply convinced that the 
time is fast approaching when the history of Man will 
be placed on its proper footing ; when its study will be 
recognized as the noblest and most arduous of all pur- 
suits ; and when it will be clearly seen, that, to cultivate 
it with success, there is wanted a wide and comprehen- 
sive mind, richly furnished with the highest branches 
of human knowledge. When this is fully admitted, 
history will bo written only by those whose habits fit 
them for the task ; and it will be rescued from the 
hands of biographers, genealogists, collectors of anec- 
dotes, chroniclers of courts, of princes, and of nobles, — 
those babblers of vain things, who lie in wait at every 
comer, and infest this the public highway of our 
national literature. That such compilers should trespass 
on a province so far above their own, and should think 
that by these means they can throw light on the affairs 
of men, is one of many proofs of the still backward 
condition of our knowledge, and of the indistinctness 
with which its boundaries have been mapped out. If I 
have done* anything towards bringing these intmsions 
into discredit, and inspiring historians themselves with 
a sense of the dignity of their own calling, I shall have 
rendered in my time some little service, and I shall be 
well content to have it said, that in many cases 1 have 
failed in executing what 1 originally proposed. Indeed, 
that there are in this volume several inslances of such 
failure, I willingly allow ; and I can only plead tlie 
immensity of the subject, the shortness of a single hfe, 
and the imperfection of every single enterprise. I, 
therefore, wisi* this work to be estimated, not according 
to the finish of its separate parts, but according to tho 
way in which those parts have been fused into a com- 
plete and symmetrical whole. This, in an undertaking 
of such novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect. 
And I would, moreover, add, that if the reader has met 
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with opinions adverse to his own, he should remember 
that his views are, perchance, the same as those which 
I too once held, and which I have abandoned, because, 
after a wider range of study, I found them unsupported 
by solid proof, subversive of the interests of Man, and 
fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine 
the notions in which we have been educated, and to 
tum^side from those which will not bear the test, is a 
task so painful, that they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the 
suffering is undergone. What I have pat forward may, 
no doubt, be erroneous ; but it is, at all events, the 
result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing 
labour, of patient and anxious reflection. Conclusions 
arrived at in ll is way, are not to be overturned by 
stating that they endanger some other conclusions ; nor 
can they be even affected by allegations against their 
supposed tendency. The principles which I advocate, 
are based upon distinct arguments, supported by well- 
ascertained facts. The only points, therefore, to be 
ascertained, are, whether the arguments are fair, and 
whether the facts are certain. If these two conditions 
have been obeyed, the principles follow by an inevitable 
inference. Their demonstration is, in the present 
volume, necessarily incomplete ; and the reader must 
suspend his final judgment until the close of this Intro- 
duction, when the subject in all its bearings will be laid 
before him. The remaining part of the Introduction 
will bo occupied, as I have already intimated, with an 
investigation of the civilizations of Germany, America, 
Scotland, and Spain ; each of which presents a different 
type of intellectual development, and has, therefore, 
followed a different direction in its religious, scientific, 
social, and political history. The causes of these differ- 
ences I shall attempt to ascertain. The next step will 
be to generalize the causes themselves ; and having 
thus referred them to certain principles common to all, 
we shall be possessed of what may be called the funda- 
mental laws of European thought ; the divergence of 
the different countries being regulated cither by the 
direction those laws take, or else by their comparative 
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energy. To discover these fundamental laws will be 
the business of the Introduction ; while, in the body of 
the work, I shall apply them to llie history of England, 
and eifdeavour by their aid to work out the epochs 
through which we have successively passed, fix the 
basis of our present civilization, and indicate the path 
of our future progress. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

OTJTLINB OF THE HISTOBT OF THR SPANISH INTELLECT FROM THE 
FIFTH TO THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTXJBT. 

In the preceding chapters,! have endeavoured to establish 
four leading propositions, which, according to my view, 
are to be deemed the basis of the history of civilization. 
They are : 1st, That the progress of mankind depends 
on the success ^ith which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a knowledge 
of those laws is diffused. 2nd, That before such inves- 
tigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
which, at first aidi^'g the investigation, is afterwards 
aided by it. 3rd, That the discoveries thus made, in- 
crease the influence of intellectual truths, and diminish, 
relatively not absolutely, the influence of moral truths ; 
moral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths, and receiving fewer additions. 4th, That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the great 
enemy of civilization, is the protective spirit ; by which 
I mean the notion that society cannot prosper, unless 
the affairs of life are watched over and protected at 
nearly every turn by the state and the church ; the 
state teaching men what they are to do, and the church 
teaching them what they are to believe. Such are the 
propositions which I hold to be the most essential for 
a right understanding of liistory, and which I have de- 
fended in the only tw'o ways any proposition can be 
defended; namely, inductively and deductively. The 
inductive defence comprises a collection of historical 
and scientific facts, wliich suggest and authorize the 
conclusions drawn from them ; while the deductive de- 
fence consists of a verification of those conclusions, by 
showing how they explain the history of different 
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countries and their various fortunes. To the former, 
or inductive method of defence, I am at present unable to 
add anyJJiing new ; but the deductive defence I hope to 
strengthen considerablj, and bj the aid of the following 
chapters, confirm not only the four cardinal propositions 
just stated, but also several minor propositions, which, 
though strictly speaking flowing from them, will re- 
quire separate verification. According to the plan 
already sketched, the remaining part of the intro- 
duction will contain an examination of the history of 
Spain, of Scotland, of Germany, and of the United 
States of America, with the object of elucidating prin- 
ciples on which the history of England supplies inade- 
quate information. And as Spain is the country where 
what I conceive to be the fundamental conditions of 
national improvement have been most flagrantly vio- 
lated, so also shall we find that it is the country where 
the penalty paid for the violation has been most heavy, 
and where, therefore, it is most instructive to ascertain 
how the prevalence of certain opinions causes the decay 
of the people among whom they predominate. 

We have seen that the old tropical civilizations were 
accompanied by remarkable features which I have termed 
Aspects of Nature, and which, by inflaming the imagi- 
nation, eiicouraged superstition, and prevenied mon 
from daring to analyze such threatening pli^-sical phe- 
nomena ; in other words, prevented the creation of tlio 
physical sciences. Now, it is an interesting fact that, 
in those respects, no European country is so analogous 
to the tropics as Spain, No other part of Europe is so 
clearly designated by nature as the seat and refuge of 
superstition. Recurring to what has been already 
proved,^ it will be remembered that among the most 
important physical causes of superstition are famine's, 
epidemics, earthquakes, and that general unhealthiness 
of climate, which, by shortening the average duration 
of life, increases the frequency and earnestness with 
which supernatural aid is invoked. These peculiarities, 

* In the second chapter of the first volume of BucklCs History of 
Civilization, 
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taken together, are more prominent in Spain than any- 
where else in Europe ; it will therefore be useful to 
give such a summary of them as will exhibit the mis- 
chievous effects they have produced in shaping the 
national character. 

If we except the northern extremity of Spain, we 
may say that the two principal characteristics of the 
climaSe are heat and dryness, both of which are favoured 
by the extreme difficulty which nature has interposed 
in regard to irrigation. For, the rivers which intersect 
the land, run mostly in beds too deep to be made avail- 
able for watering the soil, which consequently is, and 
always has been, remarkably arid.* Owing to this, and 
to the infrequency of rain, there is no European country 
as richly enrlcvv *'l in other respects, where droughts 
and therefore famines have been so frequent and 
serious.^’ At the same time the vicissitudes of climate, 
particularly in the central parts, make Spain habitu- 
ally unhealthy ; and this general tendency being 
strengthened in the ’'‘*idd le ages by the constant occur- 
r('Tice of famine, caused the ravages of pestilence to be 

- ‘Tlie low state of agriculture EspaTia, Madrid, 1794, vol. ii. p. 
in Spain may be asenbed partly 270, vol. iii. p. 226, vol. iv. p. 
to physical and partly to moral 32. CotkIc, Historia de la Do- 
causes. At the head of the miaacio/i cle los Aral/es en E.spaiia, 
former must be placed the heat Paris, 1840, pp. 142, 149, 154, 
of the climate and the aridity of 170. Davila, Historia de la Vtda 
tlic soil. Most parr of the rivers d* Filipe Tircero^ Madrid, 1771, 
with which the country is inter- folio, lib. ii. p. 114. Chirkt'i> 
hected run in dfip beds, and are Letters conc>ryiing the Spanish 
but little available except in a Eaiion, London, 1763, 4to. p. 
h w favoured localities, tor pur- 282. Udal ap Rhgs 2our throvgh 
poses of irrigation.’ M'CulloiKs Spaui, London, 1760, pp. 292 
Geographical and Siatistiral Die- 293. Spa n hy an American 
tionary, London, 1849, vol. ii. p. London, 1831, vol. ii. p. 282 
708. See also Lahordds Spam, Noskins' Spain, London, 1851 
London, 1809, vol. iv. p. 284, vol. i. pp. 127, 132, 152. ‘ Ks 

vol. V. p. 261. The relative aridity pah.i es c.istigada frecuentemeiite 
of the different parts is stated in eon las siquedades y faltas tie 
London, 1834, vol. lluvias.' Maricl, Gohhrno de 
ii. pp. 216-219. Carlos III., Madrid, 1839, p. 

* On these droughts and fa- 193. 
mines, see Mariana, Histuria de 
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nnusnally fatal.^ When we moreover add that in the 
Peninsula, including Portugal, earthquakes have been 
extremely disastrous,^ and have excited all those super- 


* * Anadase k todo esto las re- 

S etidas pestes, y mortalcs epi- 
emias que han afligido 4 las 
provincias de Espana, mayor- 
mente a las meridionales ^ue han 
sido las mas sujetas a estas 
plagas. De estas se hace men- 
cion en los auales k liistorias 
muy freqiiontemente ; y en su 
conflrmacion se puede leer el 
tratado historico, o epidimioloffia 
que sobre ellas ha publicado 
Don Joachm de Villalba, donde 
be vera con dolor y espanto con 
quanta freqiiencia se repetian 
estos azotes desde mediados del 
siglo d^cimoquarto.* ... * Dos 
excraplos bien recientes y dolo- 
rosos hemos visto, y eonser- 
varemos en la meinoria, en los 
forraidables estragos quo acabaii 
de padecer gran parte del reyno 
de Sevilla, Cadiz, y sus contornos, 
Malaga, Cartagena, y Alicante ; 
bin contar la mortandad cju que 
han afligido a la mayor parte de 
los pueblos de ainbas Castillas 
las epidemias de calenturas pu- 
tridas en el ano pasado de 1806 ' 
. . . . ‘ Por otra parte la funda- 
cion de tantas capillas y proce- 
siones a San Boquo, y a San 
Sebastian, como abogados centre 
la peste, que todavla se conservan 
en la mayor parte de nuestras 
ciudades de Espana, son otro 
testimonio de los grandes y re- 
pet idos cstragc» que habian pa- 
deeido bus pueblos de este azote. 
Y el gran numero do medicos 
espanoles que publiearon tratados 
preservativos y curatives de la 
peste en los reynados de Carlos 
Y., Felipe II., Felipe III., y 


Felipe IV., conflnnon mas la 
verdad de los hechos.’ Capmant/, 
Qiiestiones Criticaa, Madrid, 1 807, 
pp. 51, 62; see also pp. 66, 67 ; 
and Janer, Condicion Social d$ 
los Moriacoa de Blapana^ Madrid, 
1857» pp. 106, 107 ; and the 
notice of Malaga in Bourgoing, 
Tableau de V Eagagne^ Paris, 1 808, 
vol. iii. p. 242. 

* * Earthquakes are still often 
felt at Granada and along the 
coast of the province of Alicante, 
where their effects have been very 
disastrous. Much further in the 
interior, in the small Sierra del 
Trem 4dal,or distri et of Albarra ci a, 
in the prorince of Terruel, erup- 
tions and shocks have been very 
frequent since the most remote 
periods; the black porphyry is 
there seen traversing the altered 
strata of the oolitic formation. 
The old inhabitants of the coun- 
try speak of sinking of the ground 
and of the escape of sulphureous 
gases when they were young ; 
these same phenomena have oc- 
curred during four consecutive 
months of the preceding winter, 
accompanied by earthquakes, 
which have caused consideiable 
mischief to the buildings of seven 
villages situated within a radius 
of two leagues. They have not, 
however, been attended with any 
loss of life, on account of the in- 
habitants hastening to abandon 
their dwellings at the first indi- 
cations of danger.’ Ezquerra on 
the Geology of Spain^ in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society of London ^ vol.vi. 
pp. 412, 413, London, 1860. 
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stitious feelings which they naturally provoke, we may 
form some idea of the insecurity of life, and of the ease 


* The provinces of Malaga, Mur- 
cia, and Granada, and, in Por- 
tugal, the country round Lisbon, 
are recorded at several periods 
to havs^een devastated, by great 
earthquakes.’ Lyeits Principles 
of Geology, London, ] 853, p. 358. 

* Los terremotos son tan sensibles 

y freqiientes en lo alto de las 
montanas, romo en lo llano, piles 
Sevilla esla sujcta a ellos hallan- 
dose situada sobre una llanura 
tan igual y baxa como Holaiida.* 
Bowles, Introdnccio) h la llis- 
ioria Natural de Espana, M. ‘id rid, 
1789, 4to, pp. 90, 91. ' Ihe 

littoral plains, especially about 
Cartagena and Alicante, are 
much subject to earthquakes.* 
Ford's Spain, 1 84 7, p. 1 08. fli i 
corner of vSpain is the chief vol- 
canic di.strict of the Peninsula, 
which stretche.s from Cabo dc 
Gata to near Cartagena ; tlic 
earthquakes arc very frequent 
Ford, p. 174. ‘Spam, including 
Portugal, in its external con- 
figuration, with its vast tablHland 
of the two Castiles, rising nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea, is per- 
haps the most interesting portion 
of Europe, not only in this re- 
spect, but as a region of earth- 
quake disturbance, where the 
energy and destroying power of 
this agency have been more than 
once displayed upon the most tre- 
mendous scale.’ Mallet's Earth- 
quake Catalogue of the British 
Association, Keport for 1 858, p. 9, 
London, 1858. 

I quote these passages at 
length, partly on account of their 
intere.st as physical truths, and 
partly because the facts stated m 


them are essential for a right 
understanding of the history of 
Spain. Their influence on the 
Spanish character was pointed 
out, for I believe the first time, 
in my History of Civilization, 
vol. i. pp. 123, 124, On that 
occasion, I adduced no evidence 
to prove the frequency of earth- 
quakes in the Peninsula, because 
I supposed that all persons mo- 
derately acquainted with the 
physical history of the earth 
were aware of the circumstance. 
Put, in April 1858, a criticism 
of my book appeared in the 
FAinhurgh lieview, in which the 
serious blunders which 1 am said 
to have committed are unspar- 
ingly exposed. In p. 4C8 of 
that Review, the critic, after 
warning his readers against my 
‘inaccuracies,’ observes. ‘Rut 
Mr. Ruckle goe.s on to state that 
“ earthquakes and volcanic orup 
tions are more frequent and more 
de.striictive in Italy, and in the 
Spanish and Porlugue.‘<e penin- 
sula, than in any other of the 
great countries.” AA hence he 
infers, by a singular process of 
reasoning, that superstition is 
nioro rife, and the clergy more 
powerful ; but that the fine arts 
flourish, poetry is cultivated, and 
the sciences neglected. Every 
link in this chain is more or less 
fiiulty. There is no volcano in 
the Spanish peninsula, and the 
only earthquake known to have 
. ccurred there was that of Lis- 
bon.’ Now, I have certainly no 
right to expect that a reviewer, 
composing a popular article for 
an immediate purpose, and knoW' 
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with which an artful and ambitious priesthood could 


iiig that when his article is read, 
it will bo thrown aside and for- 
gotten, should, under such un- 
fi^YOurable circumstances, be at 
the pains of mastering all the 
details of his subject To look 
for this would be the height of 
injustice. He has no interest in 
being accurate ; his name being 
concealed, his reputation, if he 
hare any, is not at stake ; and 
the errors into which he falls 
ought to be regarded with 
leniency, inasmuch as their ve- 
hicle being an ephemeral publi- 
cation, they are not likely to be 
remembered, and they are there- 
fore not likely to work much 
mischief. 

These considerations have al- 
ways prevented me from oflfei’ing 
any reply to anonymous criti- 
cisms. But the passage in the 
Edinburgh RtvitWy to i^hich I 
have called attention, displays 
such marvellous ignorance, tli.it 
I wish* to rescue it from oblivion, 
and to put it on record as a lite- 
rary curiosity. The other charges 
brought against me could, I need 
hardly say, be refuted with equal 
ease. Indeed, no reasonable per- 
son can possibly suppose that, 
after years of arduous and unin- 
terrupted study, I should have 
committed those childish blun- 
ders with which my opponents 
unscrupulously taunt me. Once 
for all, I teay say that I have 
made no assertion for the truth 
of which I do not possess ample 
and irrefragable evidence. But 
it is impossible for me to arrange 
and adduce all the proofs at the 
same time ; and, in so vast an 
enterprise, I must in some degree 


rely, not on the generosity of the 
reader, but on his candour. I do 
not think that I am asking too 
much in requesting him, if on 
any future occasion his judgment 
should be in suspense between 
me and my critics, to give me 
the benefit of the doubt, and to 
bear in mind that statements 
embodied in a deliberate and 
slowly-concocted work, authen- 
ticated by the author’s name, 
are, as a mere matter of antece- 
dent probability, more likely to 
be accurate than statements 
made in reviews and newspapers, 
which, besides being w'ritten 
hastily, and often at very short 
notice, are unsigned, and by 
which, consequently, their pro- 
mulgators evade all responsi- 
bility, avoid all risk, and can, in 
their own persons, neither gain 
fame nor incur obloquy. 

The simple fact is, that in 
Spain there have been more 
earthquakes than in all other 
parts of Europe put together, 
Italy excepted. If the destruc- 
tion of property and of life pro- 
duced by this one cause were 
summed up, the results would 
be appalling. When we more- 
over add those alarming shocks, 
which, though less destructive, 
are far more frequent, and of 
which not scores, nor hundreds, 
but thousands have occurred, and 
which by increasing the total 
amount of fear, have to an in- 
calculable extent promoted the 
growth of superstition, it is evi- 
dent that such phenomena must 
have played an important part 
informing the national character 
of the Spaniards. Whoever will 
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turn such insecurity into an engine for the advance- 
ment of thoir own power.® 


take the trouble of consulting 
the following passages will find 
decisive proofs of the frightful 
niviiges committed by earth- 
quake in Spain alone ; Portugal 
being excluded. They all refer 
to a period of loss than two hun- 
dred years ; the first being in 
1639, and the last in 1829. Let- 
tres de Madame de Vdlnrs, Am- 
bassadrice en Eapagne^ Amster- 
dam, 1769, p. 205. Labordes 
Spain^ London, 1809, vol. i. p. 
169. Dunlop' a of Spam, 

Kdinburgh, 1834, vol. ii. pp. 226, 
227. Boisel, Journal du Voyage 
d'Kspagne, Paris, 1669, 4to. p. 
243. Mallet's Earthquake Cata- 
logue of the British Association, 
London, 1858; Keport f^.r 1853, 
p. 146 ; for 1854, pp. 26, 27, 54, 
55, 57, 68, 65, 110, 140, 173, 
196, 202. Swmburne's Travels 
through Spam, London, 1787, 
vol. i. p. 166. Ford’s Spain, Lon- 
don, 1847, p. 178. Bacon's Six 
Years in Biscay , London, 1838, p. 
32, compared with IngJis Spain, 
London, 1831, vol. i. p. 393, vol. 
ii. p. 289-291. 

These authorities narrate the 
ravages committed dui’ing a hun- 
dred and ninety yeai*s. From 
their account it is manifest, that 
in Spain hardly a generation 
passed by without castles, vil- 
lages, and towns being de.stroyed, 
and men, women, or children 
killed by earthquakes. But ac- 
cording to our anonymous in- 
structor, it is doubtful if there 
ever w’asan earthquake in Spain; 
for lie says of the w'liolo Penin- 
sula, including Portugal, ‘ the 
only earthquake known to have 


occurred there was that of Lis- 
bon.’ 

* On the superstitious fears 
causiHl by earthquakes in Spain, 
see a good passage in Conde, 
Uistoria de la Dominacion de los 
Arabes, p. 165. * En el aho 

267, dia jeuves, 22 de la luna de 
XawAl, tembl6 la tierra con tan 
espantoso ruido y estremecimi- 
ento, que caycron muchos alca- 
zares y magnificos edificios, y 
otros quedaron muy quebran- 
tados, se hundieron montes, se 
abrieron pchascos, y la tierra se 
hundio y trago pueblos y alturas, 
el mar se retrajo y aparto de las 
costas, y desaparecieron islas y 
escollos en el mar. Las gentes 
abandonaban los pueblos y huian 
a los campos, las aves salian de 
BUS nidoB, y las heras espantadas 
dejaban bus grutas y madrigueras 
con general turbacion y tras- 
torno ; nunca los horabres vieron 
ni oyeron cosa semejante; se 
arruinaron muchos puoblos de la 
costa meridional y occidental de 
Espuha. Todas estas cosas in- 
fluyeron tanto en los animos de 
los hombres, y en especial en la 
ignorante multitud, que no pudo 
.^mondhir porsuadirles que eran 
cosas naturales, aunque poco 
frecuentes, que no tenian influjo 
ni relacion con las obras de los 
hombres, ni con bus empresas, 
sino por su ignorancia y vanos 
temores, que lo mismo temblaba 
la tierra para los muslimes que 
para los cristianos, para las fieras 
que para las inocentes criaturas.’ 
Compare Geddes' Tracts cov- 
(crning Spam, London, 1730, 
vol. i. p. 89 ; and Mariana, who, 
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Another feature of this singular country is the pre- 
valence of a pastoral life, mainly caused by the difficulty 
of establishing regular habits of agricultural industry. 
In mostiparts of Spain, the climate renders it impos- 
sible for the labourer to work the whole of the day ; ^ 
and this forced interruption encourages among the 
people an irregularity and instability of purpose, which 
makes them choose the wandering avocations of a shep- 
herd, rather than the more fixed pursuits of agriculture.® 


under the year 1395, says (His- 
toria de h'^panay vol. v. p. 27): 
‘Temblo la tierra en Vah‘ncia 
mediudo el mes de Dicieiubre, 
con quo muchos cdificios cayeron 
por tierra, otros qufdaron des- 
ploiTiJidos ; que era inaravilla y 
lastima. K1 pueblo, como ago- 
rero (pie cfi, pivsaba (ran scnales 
del cich y proiio&ti^'os de los 
dahos que temian.’ The history 
of Spain abounds with similar 
instances far too numerous to 
quote or even to refer to. But 
the subject is -so important and 
has beeu so misrepresented, that, 
even at the risk of wearying the 
reader, I will give one more illus- 
tration of thf* use of earthquakes 
in fostering Spanish superstition. 
In 1604 ‘ an earthquake, accom- 
panied by a tremendoTis hurri- 
cane, such as the oldest men did 
not remember, had visited Anda- 
lusia, and especially Carmona, a 
place belonging to the Queen, 
and occasioned frightful desola- 
tion there. The superstitious 
Spaniards now read in these por- 
tents the propJu tic signs by which 
Haven ann(mnc^ some great 
calamity. Prayers were put up 
in every temple^ &c. &c. Pres- 
cott's History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella^ Paris, 1842, vol. iii. p. 
174. 

^ Buckle's History of CivUiza- 


iion, vol. i. p. 43. See also La- 
horde's Spaniy vol. iv. p, 42. 

“ A writer early in the eigh- 
teenth century notices ‘el gran 
numero de pastores que hay.’ 
Uztnriz, Theorica y Practica de 
CemurciOy 3rd ed. Madrid, 1767, 
folio p. 20. As to the Arabic 
period, see Conde, Hu^toria de la 
JDominacion, p. 244 : ‘ Muchos 
pueblos, siguiendo su natural 
inclinaeion, se entregaron a la 
ganaderia.’ Hence ‘ the wander- 
ing life so congenial to the habits 
of the Spanish peasantry,’ noticKl 
in Cook's Spain, vol. i. p. 86, 
where, however, the connexion 
between this and the physical 
constitution of the country is not 
indicated. The solution is given 
by Mr. Ticknor with his usual 
accuracy and penetration* ‘Tlie 
climate and condition of the 
Peninsula, which from a veiy 
remote period had favoured tlie 
shepherd’s life and his pursuits, 
facilitated, no doubt, if they did 
not occasion, the first introduc- 
tion into Spanish poetry of a 
pastoral tone, whose echoes are 
heard far back among the old 
ballads.* . . . ‘From the Middle 
Ages the occupations of a shep- 
herd’s life had prevailed in 
Spain and Portugal to a greater 
extent than elsewhere in Europe ; 
and, probably, in consequence 
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And dn ring the long and arduous war which they waged 
against their Mohammedan invaders, they were subject 
to such incessant surprises and forays on the part of 
the enemy, as to make it advisable that their means of 
subsistence should be easily removed ; hence they pr€)- 
ferred the produce of their flocks to that of their lauds, 
and were shepherds instead of agriculturists, simply 
because by tliat means they would suflbr less in case of 
an unfavourable issue. Even after the capture of To- 
ledo, late in the eleventh century, the inhabitants of the 
frontier in Estrainadiii-a, La Mancha, and New Castile, 
were almost entirely herdsmen, and their cattle were 
pastured not in private meadows but in the open 
fields.® All this increased the uncertainty of life, and 
strengthened fliat love of adventure, and that spirit of 
romance, whjch, at a Inter period, gave a tone to the 


of this cimimstaiioo, ooloffiies 
and bucolics ^v(*re early known 
111 the poetry of both corn- 
tries, and became counected in 
both Milli tho origin of the 
jKjpular drama.’ T« knar's IJts- 
tory of ^pamsh lAt« ntfurt , Lon- 
don, i849, vol. id, pp. 9, 3G. On 
tho ji.istoral litor.iture of Spain, 
see hovtirv'fk' s Ihsloryof Span- 
LlU / atvr* , London, ] 823, vol. 
i pp. 123-129 ; and on the gn-at 
number of i)astoral roinaiicos, 
8onthu/s L(tt(rs from Spam, 
hristol, 1799, p. 33G. Hut t k 
writers, not seizing the wdiolo 
question, have Ijilod to ob- 
serve tho r< lation bitwiou the 
literary, physical, and social 
phononii'iia. 

® See the monioir by Jovella- 
1108, in Lahor(h'i> Sjmm, vol. iv. 
p. 127. This w’ns the in*cos‘-ary 
coiisoqumioe ot those vindietivo 
attacks b}’’ -which, for sov<'ral 
conLurics, both MohamnuMiaii*' 
and Clinstians seemed i-osolvul 
to turn Spain into a desert ; ra- 


vaging each other’s fields, and 
destroying every crop they oovld 
meet w’lth. Conchf Dominacoirt 
de los Arahci^, pp. 7*), IHR, 27H, 
31G, 396, 417, 118,471,499,600, 
505, 523, 539, 514, 551, 578, G45, 
651, G58. To quote one of llie-^o 
instances, late in the ele\eiirli 
century: ‘La con tan ci a de Al- 
fonso b('n Ferdoland cn hacer 
eiiliadas y talas on tierra de 
Toledo (los \eces cada aho, fue 
t.iiita quo (mipobrooi() y apurol(»s 
pueblos ‘ el tirano Al- 

fouhO talo y quomo los campos 
y los pueblos.’ Condf, p. 31G. 
As such havoc, which was con- 
tiiund witli few interruptions 
about seven hundred years, lia-i 
done much t(n\ai’cL formin': tl.e 
ii.itional ehnr.icler of the Spin- 
iiiixL, it m.iy b(‘ -w'orth whil«' to 
refer to Manana, Hisiorta th 
K^pana, vol. iii. p. 438, vol. iv. 
pp 193, 31 1, vol, V. pp. 92. 3.17, 
337, and to Circourt, Hisfo n 
d(S Arahi .v d'KspagnCf Taris, 1 8 16, 
vol. i. p. 99. 
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popular literature. Under such circumstances, every- 
thing grew precarious, restless, and unsettled ; thought 
and inquiry were impossible ; doubt was unknown ; 
and the* way was prepared for those superstitious habits, 
and for that deep-rooted and tenacious belief, which 
have always formed a principal feature in the history 
of the Spanish nation. 

To what extent these circumstances would, if they 
stood by themselves, have affected the ultimate destiny 
of Spain, is a question hardly possible to answer ; but 
there can be no doubt that their effects must always 
have been important, though, from the paucity of evi- 
dence, we are unable to measure them ^vith precision. 
In regard, however, to the actual result, this point is of 
little moment, because a long chain of oilier and still 
more influential events became interwoven with tlioso 
just mentioned, and, tending in precisely the same 
direction, produced a combination which nothing could 
resist, and from which we may trace with unerring 
certainty the steps by which the nation subsequently 
declined. The history of the causes of the degradation 
of Spain will indeed become too clear to be mistaken, if 
studied in reference to those general princi])les which 
I have enunciated, and which will themselves be con- 
firmed by the light they throw on this instructive 
though haelancholy subject. 

After the subversion of the Roman Emj)ire, flic first 
leading fact in the history of Spain is the settlement of 
the Visigoths, and the establishment of their ojiinions in 
the Peninsula. They, as well as the Suevi, who imme- 
diately preceded them, were Arians, and Spain during 
a hundred and fifty years became the rallying point of 
that famous heresy,*® to which indeed most of the Gothic 

Thfl unsettled chronology of lacion Madrid, 1849, 

theearlyhistoi/ of Spain appears p. 37) says, ‘La seeta Arriana, 
from the diflerent statements of pues, segim las epocas fijadas, 
various writers respecting the pennaueci6 en LspHTui 12/) ahos;’ 
duration of Ariiinism, a point of Plcury {J-listnira Keel hiastique , 
much mom importance than the vol. vii. p. 586, Paris, 1758) says 
death and accession of kings, '^'iiviron 180 ansj’and M'Crie, 
Antequera (^Historia de la Ltgis- generally well informed, says in 
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tribes then adhered. But, at the end of the fifth cen* 
tury, the Franks, on their conversion from Paganism, 
adopted the opposite and orthodox creed, and were en' 
couraged by their clergy to make war upon their here- 
tical neighbours. Clovis, who was then king of the 
Franks, was regarded by the church as the champion 
of the faith, in whose behalf he attacked , the unbe- 
lieving Visigoths. His successors, moved by the same 
motives, pursued the same policy ; and, during nearly 
a century, there was a war of opinions between France 
and Spain, by which the Visigothic Empire was seriously 
endangered, and was more than once on the verge of 
dissolution. Hence, in Spain, a war for national inde- 
pendence became also a war for national religion, and 

his Hiatortf of the Reformation in dovoo. Era el unico Monarca del 
iSjtrun, Edinburgh, 1829, p. 7, mundo que a la sazon prolV saba 
‘Ananisra was the prevailing la Boligion vordadera.’ Orn^, 
and eslablibhed creed of the Compendu) de la Jtisfona dv Rs- 
country for nearly two conturies*’ pana^ vol.ii. p. 06, Madrid, 1706. 
for this, he refers to Gre^' jry oj Thus, in 531, Childebert 

Tours. With good reason, there- marched against the Visigoths, 
fore, does M. Fauriel term it because they were Arums. Fau- 
‘lino question qui soutfro des met, Histoirc de la Gaule Mvn- 
difficnlt^s.’ See his able w'ork, vol. ii. p.l 31 ; and in o-12, 

llistoirc de la Gaulc Nt ridionale^ Childeberl and Clotaire made 
Paris, 1S36, vol. i. p. 10. another attack, and laid siege to 

III 49G, the orthodox clergy Samgossa, p. 142. ‘No adve 
looked on Clovis as ‘ im champion tiaii los Godos lo que su falsa 
cju il pent opposer aux her^tiques creencia Ics perjudicaba, y silo 
Visigoths et buT’gondcs.’ Faiirielj advertian, su ubcecucion Ics hacui 
HiUoirc dr la Gaule Mhidwnalc, no poner reraedio l/)s reyes 
vol. ii. p. 41. They also likened francos, que cran catolicos, les 
liim to Gideon, p. 66. Compare movian guerras on la.^ Galias por 
F/cury, liii>toire KcclesiasUque, airianos, y los obispos catblieos 
vol. vii. p]). 89, 90. Ortiz is so dclamiBma Galia goticadeseaban 
enthusiastic that ho forgets his la doniinacion de los francos.’ 
patriotism, and warmly praises Lafuentey Hisioria de Kspaha^ 
the ferocious barbarian who made vol. ii. p. 380, Madrid, 1850. 
war, indeed, on his country, but ** ‘Los Francos por elamorque 
St ill whose speculative opinions tenian a la Religion Cat holica, quo 
were supposed to bo sound. |)OCO antes abrazaran, aborroeian 
‘ Mientras ^Vlarico desfogaba su a los Visigodos como gente infi- 
encono contra los Catblieos, tuvo cionada de la secta Arriana.’ 
la Iglesia Galicana ol consuelo do Mariana^ Ili^toria de Espaua, 
vor CaLolico a su gran Key Clo- vol. ii. p. 43. And of ono of their 

TF 2 
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an intimate alliance was formed between the Arian 
kine^s and the Arian clergy. The latter class were, in 
those ages of ignorance, sure to gain by such a com- 
pact,'^ and they received considerable temporal advan- 
tages in return for the prayers which they offered up 
against the enemy, as also for the miracles which they 
occasionally performed. Thus early a foundation was 
laid for the immense influence which the Spanish priest- 
bood have possessed ever since, and which was strength- 
ened by subsequent events. For, late in the sixth 
century, the Latin clei’gy converted their Visi gothic 
masters, and the Spanisli government, becoming ortho- 
dox, naturally conferred upon its teachers an authority 
equal to that wielded b}' the Arian hierarchy.^® Indetnl, 
the rulers of Spain, grateful to those who had shown 
them the eiTor of their ways, were willing rather to 
increase the power of the church than to diminish ii. 

^reat battles he says, p. 46, ‘nil- The abjuration of Bonirod 

fyarniciite &e llamo el ciiTYipo Ar- took place between the years 586 
nano por c.LUsa del a religion que and 589. Dunham's Htston/ of 
Jos Goilos segnian.’ Spain and 'Portugal^ London, 

‘ En rcdigion ot oncroyance, 1832, vol. i. pp. 126-128. Mar\- 
eomme en touto chose, les Visi- ana, Historia d( Kspaha, vol. ii. 
gotJis se montrerentplus serieux, pp 99-101. Orl^, Coiupeudio 
pill', profouds, plus tenaces quo do la Ilisturia de EspaF/n, aoI. n. 
h's Burgondes. J’ai dit ailleiirs p. 120. Lafuentc, Historia n 
romnieiitils etaientdevenus pres- Espana, vol. li. pp. 360-363 ; and 
line en meme temps chrelieus et says Lafuente, p. 381, ‘BecnriHlo 
anens. Transplant^s en Gaule fu^ el priiiiero que con todo 1 1 
ei en Espa^me, non-seulemenl ils ardor de un n6ofito, eomeiiiid en 
avaieiit pt dans leur here- el tercer eoncilio toledano adar.i 

hie ; ils s’y etaient affermis, atFec- estas iisambleas conoeimionto y 
tionnes, et dans le peu que This- decision en negoeios pertent'eion- 
toirc laihse apercevoir de leur tes al gobierno temporal do los 
derge, on s'd&sure qu’il ^tait aiis- pueblos.’ Similarly, Antequera 
lerc, zde, et qu’il exer 9 ait un {Historia de la Lfgislacion,\) 31) 
grand empire sur les chefs comine is happy to observe that ‘ lieca- 
Mir la masse de la nation visi- redo abjuro la heregia arnniia, 
gotho.’ .... ‘ Les rois Visigoths abrazo decididamente la religion 
HO Ci’oyaient obliges a de grandes de Jesu-Cristo, y d I os 

demonstrations de respect pour ministros de la Iglesia una injlu- 
leur clerg»^ a^ien.’ Fauriel, His- encia en el gobierno dd Estado, 
ioire dela Gnule Meridion<det\o\. que vino d ser en addante^ 
j, pp. 577, 578. iada y ahsoluta' 
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Tlic clerf^y took advantage of this disposition; and the 
I'osult was, that before the niuldlo of the seventh cen- 
tury the spiritual classes possessed more inflnence in 
Spain than in any other part of Europed® The eccle- 
siaslhial synods became not only councils of the church, 
but also parliaments of the realmd^ At Toledo, which 
was tlien the ca})itiil of Spain, the power of dhe clergy 
was iSiincnse, and was so ostentatiously displayed, that 
in a council they hold there in the year G33, we find the 
king literally prostrating himself on the ground before 
the bishops;*® and half a century later, the ecclesias- 
tical historian mentions that this humiliating practice 
was repeated by another king, having become, he says, 
an established custom.*® That this was not a more 
meaningless 'Vn ’iiony, is moreover evident from other 
and analogous facts. Exactly the same tendency is seen 
in their jurisprudence ; since, by the Visigotbic code, 
any la}Tn{in, whether plainlitfor dclendant, might insist 
oTi his cause being tried not by the temporal magis- 
trate, but by the bishop of the diocese. Nay, even if 

‘As for the councils held Ariimism, that the bishops more 
the Visip:otl] killers of Spain manitVsIly iiitliience the 
diii-ini^ the S(^^cnlh century, it is character of lh(‘ legislation. The 
not easy to determine ■whether synods of Toledo were not 
tlieyare to be considered as ec- merely national coluiciLs, but 
eh“-i.istieal or temporal assein- parliaments of the n. dm ' 37i/- 

hiifS. No kingdom wa.s so tho- man's History of Latin C/ins- 
leiitrlih- under t he iiondiipeof the tarniiy, London, IS.'it, vol. i p 
l.icrarchy as Spain.’ Ilallams oHO. See also Antiyncra, His- 
Middle Ay vs ^ edit. 184G, lol. i. ioria de la Leyislacion Espatiola, 
]i oil. • Les pretres 6taient les pp. 41, 42. 

siMils qui avaient conserve et In 038, at a council of 

memo luigmeute leiu* influence Toledo, the king ‘&’cLantpro.sternc 
(h:ns la moiKirchie goth-es])a- a terre eevanc les eveqiies.' 
gjiolo.’ Sent yr/'V, Ills/ oire des Cor- F/enry, Jlistoirr F-clesia.'^ti^ieCj 
cVFspaync, Bordeaux, 1815. vol. Auii. p 308, Paris, 1758. 

]). 19. Com])are LafuijitVy His- In 688, at a council of To 

toria dr Kspaha, vol. ii. p. 368, lodo, ‘ le roi Egica y etoit en 
on ‘laintluenciay prepondcrancia personiie; et apr5s s’eitre ])ro«^- 
del clero. no ya solo en los nt^o- iern6 devaut les LW'eqnea, suirnot 
CIOS cclesiasticoH, sino tambien en la coutnme^ il fit lire un men^jire 
lo^ politicos y ostado.’ ou il leur clemandoit conseil.' <S:c. 

‘‘ ‘ But it IS in Spain, after the Fleury^ Hisioire KcclrsiasHipu^ 
Visigoths had cast off their vol. ii. p. 89, Paris, 1768. 
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both parties to the suit were agreed in preferring the 
civil tribunal, the bishop still retained the power of re- 
Yoking the decision, if in his opinion it was incorrect ; 
and it Vas his especial business to watch over the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to instruct the magistrates 
how to perform their duty. Another, and more pain- 
ful proof of the ascendency of the clergy, is that the 
laws against heretics were harsher in Spain than in any 
other country ; the Jews in particular being persecuted 
with unrelenting rigour.®^ Indeed, the desire of up- 


“ See a short but admirable 
summary of this part of the Visi- 
gothic code in Ihaiham's History 
of Sipain, vol. it. pp. 77, 78; 
perhaps tlie best history in the 
Eiifdish language of a foreign 
modern country. * In Spain, the 
bishops had a special charge to 
keep continual watch over the 
administration of justice, and 
were summoned on all great occa- 
sions to instruct the judges to act 
with piety and justice,’ Mil- 
man's HUtofy of Latin Christian- 
ityj 1854, vol. i. p. 386. The 
council of Toledo, in 633, directs 
bishops to admonish judges. 
‘ Flmry^ Hisioire Ecclesiastifjue, 
vol. viii. p. 313 ; and a learned 
Spanish lawyer, Sempere, says 
of the bishops, ‘Le code du Fmro 
Juzgo fut leur ouvrage ; lesjuges 
etaient snjcts a leur juridiction ; 
les plaideurs, grcv^s par la sen- 
tence dos jugps, pouvaient se 
plaindro aux 6veqnes, et ceux-ci 
iwoquer ainsi leurs arrets, les 
reformer, ctchAtierles magistrats. 
Les procnreurs du roi, cornme les 
juges, Etaient obliges de so pre- 
senter aux sy nodes diocesains 
annuols, pour apprendre des cc- 
cl^siastiqucs Tad mini strati on de 
la justice ; enfin Ic gouvernement 
des Goths n’^tait qu’une monar- 
chie th^ocratique.’ Sempere j Mo- 


ri archie Espagnole, Paris, 1826, 
vol. i. p. 6, vol. ii. pp. 212-214. 

** * The terrible laws against 
heresy, and the atrocious juridi- 
cal persecutions of the Jews, 
already designate Spain as the 
throne and centre of merciless 
bigotry.’ Milman's History of 
Latin Christianity ^yo\. i. p. 381. 

‘ Tan luego como la religion ca- 
tolica se hallo dominando en el 
trono y en el pueblo, comenzaron 
los concilianos toledanos a dictar 
disposiciones canonicas y a pro- 
scribir castigos contra los idola- 
tras, contra los jiidios, y contra 
los hereges.’ LafucntCj Historia 
de Espava, vol. ix. pp. 199-200. 
See also p. 214, and vol. ii. pp. 
406, 407, 451. Prescott's History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. 
pp. 236, 236. Johnston's Insti- 
tutes of the Civil Law of Spain, 
p. 262 Circourt, Histoire des 
Arabes JK^pagne, vol. i. pp. 260, 
261 ; and Southey's Chronicle of 
the C\d, p. 18. I particularly 
indicate these passages, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary asser- 
tion of Dr. M'Crie, that ‘on a 
review of criminal proceedings in 
Spain anterior to the establish- 
ment of the court of Inquisition, 
it appears in general that In'retics 
were more mildly treatKl there 
than in other countries.’ M'Crie' » 
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holding the faith was strong .enough to produce a 
formal declaration that no sovereign should be acknow- 
ledged, unless he promised to preserve its purity ; the 
judges of the purity being of course the bishops them- 
selves, to whose suffrage the king owed his throne.*^ 
Such were the circumstances which, in and before 
the seventh century, secured to the Spanish Church an 
influMice unequalled in any other part of Europe.*^ 
Early in the eighth century, an event occurred which 
ai)pareiitly broke up and dispersed the hierarchy, but 
which in reality was extremely favourable to them. In 
711 the Mohammedans sailed from Africa, landed in the 
south of Spain, and in the space of three years con- 
quered the whole country, except the almost inacces- 
sible regions of the nortli-wcst. The Spaniards, secure 
in their native mo an tains, soon recovered heart, rallied 
their forces, and began in their turn to assail tlie in- 
vaders. A desperate struggle ensued, which lasted 
nearly eight centuries, and in which, a second time in 
the history of S})ain. a v ar for independence was also a 
war for religion ; the contest between Arabian Infidels 
and Spanish Christians, succeeding that formerly carried 


History of thr Tteformaiion in 
Spuhi, p. 83, tho bpst book on 
tbf Spanish Protestants, 

” A council of Toledo in 638 
orders, ‘qn’ii I’.ivenir aucun roi 
ne montera siir le trono qu’il ne 
proniettc do conserve r la foi ca- 
tholi(|iie ; ’ and at another council 
in 681, ‘Ic roi y])rt^senta un ecrit 
parlequei il jirioit les 6vequesdo 
iui assurer In royaiime, qn'il toiioifc 
de lenrs suffrafres.'* Fh iiry, His- 
toire I'lrJfiimUKjifej vol. Tiii. p. 
339, vol. ix. p. 70. 

Those happy times have re- 
ceived llie w.irm applause of a 
modern theolop^iau, beeiiu&e in 
them the church, ‘ ha opuesto un 
muro «lo ])ronco al error ; * and 
becaust' tluTC existed ‘ la mas 
estrecha concordia outre el im- 


perio y el sacerdocio, por cuyo 
inestimable beneficio del)emofe 
hacor iucesantes votos.’ Obser- 
vaciones sohrr El Pn sente y El 
Porvinir de la Ighsia en Es2Hi7ia, 
j)or Doininqo Costa y JJorras, 
Obispo dr Barcelona^ Ilarcelona, 
18d7,pp. 73, 75. 

To which they fled with a 
speed which caused their groat 
©nemy, Muwi to pass upon them 
a somewhat ambiguous eulog}’. 
‘ Dijo, son leones en su& castillos. 
aguilas en bus caballos, y mugeres 
en fcus escuadrones de a pie ; 
pero si ven la ocasion la saben 
aprovochar, y cuando quedan ven- 
cidos son cabras en escapar a los 
raontes, quo no ven la tierra que 
pisan.’ Conde^ Hisioria dc la 
Dominacion de los Arabes, p. 30. 
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on between the Trinitarians of France and tlic Arians 
of Spain. Slowly, and with infinite difilcnlty, the Chris- 
tians foyglit their way. By the middle of the ninth 
^•enfcury, they reached the line of the Donro.^® Before 
tho close of the eleventh century, they conquered as far 
as the Tagus, and Toledo, their ancient capital, fell into 
their hands in 1085.*® Even then much remained to b« 
done. In the south, tho struggle assumed its deadliest 
form, and there it was prolonged with such obstinacy, 
that it was not until the capture of Malaga in 1487, 
and of Granada in 1492, that the Christian empire w as 
re-established, and the old Spanish monarchy finally 
restored.*^ 

The effect of all this on tho Spanish character was 
most remarkable. During eight successive centuries, 
the whole country was engaged in a religious crusade ; 
and those holy wars which other nations occasionally 
waged, were, in Spain, prolonged and continued for 
more than twenty generations.** Tho object being not 

“ Prescotfs History of Ferdi- conqaista de aqaella capital.* 
Hand and Isahella^ vol. i. pp. Florez^ Reynas Cutholicab, vol. i. 
xxxviii. 287. Lafuente {Hisloria p. 165. 

de Espana, vol. iii. p. 363) marks Cir court yllistoire desAraheSt 

the epoch rather indistinctly, vol. i. pp. 313, 319. Conde^ I)»~ 
‘basta ya q 1 Duero.* Compare nunadon de los Arahfs, pp. 656, 
Fhrez, Memorias de las Reynas 664. Ortlz^ Compendia, vol. v. 
Catholicas, Madrid, 4to, 1761, pp. 509, 561. Lafuente Historia^ 
vol. i. p. 68. vol. ix. pp. 341, 399. 

There is a spirited account “ ‘ According to the magnifi- 
of its capture in Mariana! s His- cent style of tho Spanivsh histo- 
toria de Espana^ vol. ii. pp. 506- rianj^ eight centuries of almost 
513 , after which Ortiz ((7(0 uninterrupted warfare elapsed, 
dio de la Histofya, vol. iii. p. 156) and three thousand seven hundred 
and Lafuente {Historia General, battles were fought, btdbro the 
vol. iv. pp. 236-242) are rather last of the Moorish kingdoms in 
tame. The Mohammedan view Spain submitted to the (hiristian 
of this, the first decisive blow to arms.’ Robertson's Charles V. 
rlieir cause, will be fouudin Conde, by Prescott, London, 1 8 >7, p. 65. 
Hisltma de la Rominacion de Jos ‘En nuestra misma Eqiaha, en 
Arabes, p. 347. ‘Asi se perdio Loon y Castilla, en esta nneva 
aquella inclila ciudad, y aoab6 el Tiorra Santa, dondo se sostenia 
reiiit) de Toledo con grave p^rdida una cnizada perp6tua y const ante 
del Islam.* The Christian view contra los infieles, donde se man- 
is that ‘concedio Dios al Rey la tenia en todo su fervor clespiritu 
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only to regain a territory, but also to re-establish a 
creed, it naturally happened that the expounders of 
that creed assumed a prominent and im[)ortant position. 
In the camp, and in the council-chamber, the voice of 
ecclesiastics was heard and obeyed; for as the war 
aimed at the propagation of Christianity, it seemed 
right that her ministers should play a conspicuous part 
in a'^iatter which particularly concemed them.^® The 
danger to which the country was exposed being more- 
over very imminent, those superstitious feelings were 
excited ^vhicli danger is apt to provoke, and to whioh, 
as 1 have elsewhere shown, the tropical civilizations 
owed soTnci of their leading peculiarities. Scarcely were 
the Spanish Christians driven from their homes and 
forced to tokj refuge in the north, wdien this great 
principle began to operate. In their mountainous re- 
treat, they pi-eserved a chest filled with relics of the 
saints, the possession of which they valued as tlieir 
greatest security.^ ^ This was to them a national stan- 


li la vez rcli^ioso y ppiorroro.’ 
Ldfiiente, IlistDria de Blapanay 
vol. V. p. ‘29 li. ‘ Era Ebpana 
tJicatro do ima coutinua gaerra 
contra los ciicmi^^os do la Eo.’ 
Flore::, li(ff)uis Cuthol (cas, vol. i. 
]i. 22(3. ‘ El ^lorioso empeno do 

extormirnu- a los enomigos do la 
I'o.’ p 4olj ‘ Esta guorra s.i- 
grada.’ Vol. ii. p. 800, ‘ Se 

tirmaron nni-^lros Keyew Catholi- 
coSjCOJi zoloy amnio aloiitado del 
ciolo ; y como la causa era do 
Ivoligioii para cnsanchar los Do- 
Tinnios do la Eo.sacriticaron todas 
las fiicrzaa dol Rcyiio, y sus mis- 
inas p('rsoiias.’ p 801. What 
was called tlio Iiidulgciicc of the 
CriiHiido was granted by the 
i’opes ‘aux Espagiiols qui com- 
bat toieiit contro les Mores* 
Fleicrj/, lii.'iUnrc Fcclhias/tque, 
vol. x-viji. p. xxi., vol. XIX. pp. 
158, 458, vol. xxi. p. 171. 

^ * Eu aqucllos tiompos [y 


duro hasta todo el siglo xv. y 
toma de Granada] eraii los obis- 
pos los primoms ca] ‘italics de 
los ex6rcilos.’ Oriic, Com/n ndio, 
vol. ill, p. ISO. ‘Los prclados 
liahiaiibido sicmiire los priiiieros 
no bolo eii proniover la guerra 
contra Moros, sino a presontarso 
on caiiipaiia con todo su poder y 
csfiiorzo, aniiiiaiido a los demas 
con las j»al}iln-.iv y el cxeinplo ’ 
Vol. V. pp. 507, 508. 

}Iii>/ort/ of Cirdization, vol. 
i. pp. 12 1-1 IK). 

‘ L('s chi ‘tiens avoient ap- 
port6 dans los Asliiries une arche 
ou coflFro j)h'in de roliques, qu’iJs 
regarderent depuis comme la 
Bauve-garde do lour etat.’ .... 
‘ Elle iut emporteo et mis© enfin 
a Oviedo, comme le lieu le phis 
sur entre oea montagnes, I’tre 
773, fan 775.’ Fleur Hustotie 
FA'clksUistique., vol. ix. p. IDo. 
This *a,roa llena do rcliqmaa’ 
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dard, round which they rallied, and by the aid of which 
they gained miraculous victories over their infidel oppo- 
nents. Looking upon themselves as soldiers of the 
cross, tfieir minds became habituated to supernatural 
considerations to an extent which we can now hardly 
believe, and which distinguished them, in this respect 
from every other European nation.^® Their young men 
saw visions, and their old men dreamed dreams. 3® 
Strange sights wei’o vouchsafed to them from heaven ; 
on the eve of a battle mysterious portents appeared ; 
and it was observed that whenever the Mohammedans 
violated the tomb of a Christian saint, thunder and 


was taken to the Asturias in 7 14. 
Manana^ Ilistoria de 
vol. ii. p. 227 ; and, according to 
Ortiz {Comj)endio, ^ol.ii. p. 182), 
it was ‘ un tesoro inestimable de 
sagradas reliquias.’ See also 
Geddffi* Tracts conctrning Spain^ 
vol. ii. p. 237, London, 1730; 
and Ford's Spaiv, 1847, p. 388. 

* but no people ever felt 
themselves to be so absolutely 
soldiers of the cross as the 
Spaniards did, from the time of 
their Moorish wars ; no people 
ever trusted so constantly to the 
recurreneo of miracles in the 
atfairs of their daily life ; and 
therefore no people ever talked 
of Divine things as of matters in 
their nature so familiar and 
common-place. Traces of this 
state of feeling and cliaraeter are 
to be found in Spanish literature 
on all sides.’ TicknoFs History 
of Spaiilsh JAteraturc^ vol. ii. 
p. 333. Compure BoufervJcFs 
Hibtory of Spanish Literature^ 
vol. i. pp. 105, 106; and the 
account of the battle of las 
Navas in Circourt^ Histoire des 
Arahes d'Espagne, vol. i. p. 
153: ‘On voulait trouver par- 


tout des miracles.’ Some of the 
most startling of these miracles 
may he found in Lafiienfe, His- 
toria de Espana, vol. v. p. 227; in 
Mari ana, Historia de Espana, vol. 
ii. pp. 378, 395, vol. iu. p. 338; 
and in Ortiz, Compuidw, vol. iii. 
p. 248, vol. iv. p. 22. 

** One of the most curious of 
these prophetic dreams is pre- 
served in Conde, Lominanon de 
los Arahes, pp. 378, 379, with its 
interpretation the tin ologians. 
They were for the most ])art ful- 
filled. In 844 ‘ElApostol San- 
tiago, segun que lo prornetiora al 
Key, fue visto en nn eaballo 
bianco, y con uua b.indt i m blanca 
y en medio della una cj lu: roxa, 
que capitaneabfi nnestr.i gente.* 
Mariana, Historia de Espana, 
vol. ii. pp. 310, 311. In 957 ‘ El 
Apostol Santiago fue visto entre 
las hacas dar la victoria a los 
fieles,’ p. 382. In 1236 ‘Pub- 
licose por cierto que San Jorge 
ayudd a los Christianos, y que so 
hallo en la pelea.’ Vol. iii. p. 
323. On the dreams which fore- 
shadowed these appearances, see 
Mariana, vol. ii. pp. 309, 4t6, 
vol. iii. pp. 15, 108. 
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liglitniTig were sent to rebnke the misbelievers, and, if 
need be, to punish their audacious invasion.®^ 

Under circumstances like these, the clergy could not 
fail to extend their influence ; or, we may rather say, the 
course of events extended it for them. The Spanish 
Christians, pent up for a considerable time in the moun- 
tains of Asturias, and deprived of their former resources, 
quitekly degenerated, and soon lost the scanty civiliza- 
tion to which tliey had attained. Stripped of all their 
wealth, and confined to what was comparatively a barren 
region, they relapsed into barbarism, and remained, for 
at least a century, without arts, or commerce, or lite- 
rature.^® As their ignorance increased, so also did their 

*** Priest^ Tii*u.^l(i m tho boca, y na pudo pronunciaruna 
council and tlie camp, and, ar- palabra, ni dar un gemido. Con- 
rayed in tlu ir sacerdotal robes, duxeronle, bub criadosa lacama, 
not unfreqiK’ntly led the armies niurio aquella misma noche, y 
to battle. Th'*y interpreted the antes de apagarse las hogueras 
will of Heaven us myst^irionsly en quo ardian los santos cuerpus, 
rcvoulecl in dreams a'-i cntr6 la infoliz almade Abdcrra- 

Miracles w’erc a familiar occur- mon en los eternos fuegos del 
rencc. The -snolated tombs of infiomo ’ OHiz^ CompendiOt vol. 
the saints sent forth thunders iii. p 52. 

and lightnings to consume the CiTCOUTt{Hlstoired€sAraheSy 

invaders’ I*/e,srnt(\s Hzstori/ of vol. i. p. 5) says, ‘ Les chrtkiens 
Fzrdiiiand and laabeUa, vol. i. p. qui no vouhirent pus sc soumettre 
39. In the middle of the ninth furent rejotes dans les incultes 
century, there happened the fol- ravins des Pyrenees, ou ils purent 
loM'ing event : ‘ En lo mas cruel sc iriaintenir coramo les betes 
de lu'i tormeiitos’ [to which the fauves se maintiennent dans les 
Clinstians were ('xposed] ‘ subio forets.’ But the most curious ac- 
Abderrameii un dia a las azuteas count of the state of the Spanish 
6 galiTias de su Palaeio. I)ea- Christians in the last half of the 
cubrio (lesde alli los cuerpos de eighth century, and in tho first 
los Sanlos niartirizados en los half of the ninth, will be found 
patiluilos y iitravosados con los in Condc, Historia dela Domina- 
palos, niaiido losquemasen todos c/tw, pp. 95, 125. ‘ Eoforiari do 

para quo no quedase reliquia. est os pueblos de Galicia que son 
Cuniplioso Jiiego la ordeii : poro cristianos, y de los mas bravos de 
aquel imjuo probo bien presto Afranc; pero quo viven como 
los rigors s de la venganza divina fieras, que nunca la van sus 
que vol via por la sangre derra- cuerpos ni vestidos, que no Be 
niada do sus Santos. Improvisa- los mudan, y los llevan puestos 
men to so le pog6 la lengua al hasta quo se los caen despe- 
paladar y fauces ; cerrosele la dazados en andrajos, que ontran 
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superstition ; while tLis last, in its turn, strene-thenccl 
the authority of their priests. 'i'he order of afiairs, 
therefore, was very natural. The Mohammedan inva- 
sion made the Christians poor ; poverty caused ip^no- 
rance ; ignorance caused credulity ; and credulity, 
depriving men both of the power and of the dcsii-o to 
investigate for themselves, encouraged a reverential 
spirit, and confirmed those submissive habits, and that 
blind obedience to the Church, which form the loading 
and most unfortunate peculiarity of Spanish history. 

From this it appears, that there were three wa}"s in 
which the Mohammedan invasion strengthcnecl the 
deA’otional feelings of the Spanish people. Tlie first 
way was by promoting a long and obstinate religious 
war ; the second was by the presence of constant and 
iraniincnt dangers ; and the third way was by the 
poverty, and therefore the ignorance, which it produced 
among the Christians. 

These events being preceded by the great Arian war, 
and being accompanied and perpetually reinforced by 
those physical phenomena which I have indicated as 
tending in the same direction, worked with such com- 
bined and accumulative energy, that in Spain Ibe theo- 
logical element became not so much a component of the 
national character, but rather the character itself. The 
ablest and most ambitious of the Spanish kings wer(‘ 
compelled to follow in the general wake ; and, despots 
though they were, they succumbed to that pressure of 
opinions vliich they believed they were controlling. 
The Avar with Granada, late in the fifteenth ojntur;), 
Avas theological far more than temporal ; and Kabclla, 
Avlio made the greatest sacrifices in order to conduct it, 
and who in capacity as well as in honesty was superior 
to Ferdinand, had for her object not so much the acqui- 
bition of territory as the propagation of the Christian 

UDOS en las casas de otros sin por esperanza de sacar grandes 

pedir licenciii.’ In a.d. riquezaa, por BPr lob cristianos 

815, ‘no habiaguorrasino contra gonte pobre do montana, bin 
cristianob por m-intener frontera, sabor nada de coniorcio ni de 
y no con desco de ampliar y ex- buenas artos ’ 
tender los limites dul roino, ui 
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faith. 3® Indeed, any doubts which could be entertained 
respecting the purpose of the contest must have been 
dissipated by subsequent events. For, scarcely was the 
war brought to a close, when Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued a decree expelling from the country every Jew 
who refused to deny his faith ; so that the soil of Spain 
might be no longer polluted by the presence of unbe- 
lie’^ers.'**^ To make thorn Christians, or, failing in that, 


IsaT)ella may bo regarded as 
the houl of this war. She en- 
gaged in it with tile most exalted 
views, less to acquire te.rritory 
than to roeslahlibh the empire of 
the Cross over the ancient do- 
main of Ghrisi-*'!iihuTi.’ Vnacott's 
Hist or}/ of P'irdiKund Jvd Jsa~ 
Mta, vol. i, p. 392. Compare 
Fleur//, Histoirr Ecclhiasitqzie, 
vf)l. xxiii. p. 583, ‘ bannir de 
toute I’Espagrio la, secte do jVIa- 
lioniet and Ciroourt H. -toirc 
drs Arahes (VKspagne, vol. ii. pp. 
99, 109, ‘pour olle line sonie 
chose avail de rnnportance ; cx- 
tirpcr do ses ro^anines le uom 
et la secto de Mahomet.’ . . ‘Sn 
vie tilt presqiio ('xclnsivemont 
coiisacrtv^ a fairo trioni]ilier la 
croix sur lo croih.siint.’ Mariana 
{llostoria d< vol, V. p 

31-1, and vol. vii. pp. ol, 52) has 
warmly cnlogi/ed her character, 
wliicli indeed, from tlie Spanish 
])()ii]t of view, W'as perfect. Seo 
,j1so Florr~, Fci/vas ( at/iohcas, 
A'ol. ii. pp. 774, 7»88, 829. 

‘ Kai E.'^pnfia los Keyes Don 
]"eriiaiido y Ooha Isabel InejJro 
(]ue se vieron descmliara/jados do 
la giK'rra do los Moros, acor- 
diiroii (h> cellar do todo sn reyiio 
a los Jiidios.’ Muriana, J i 
de Kspaua, vol. vi. p. 303. A 
Spanish historian, want mg less 
than seventy years ago. oxpross(‘S 
his approbation in the following 


terras : ‘ Arrancado de nuestra 
peninsula el imperio Mahomo- 
tano, queddba todavia la S(‘ct.a 
Judayca, peste acaso mas porni- 
ciosa, y sin duda mas pcligrosa 
y extendi da, por ostar los Jndios 
establecidos en todos los pueblos 
de ella. Pero los Calolicos 
Monarcas, cuyo mayor alan ora 
dosarraigar de sns reynos toda 
planta y raiz infecta y coutrana 
a la fe do Jesu-Cristo, di'Tori 
d(‘creto on Granada dia 30 <1o 
Marzo del ano misnio do 1492, 
mandando salie'^en de sus do- 
miiiios los Judios quo no se baii- 
tizasen dentro de 4 ineses.' Ortiz. 
Coht'pendn), Madrid, 1798, vol. 
V. p. 5G4. The importance of 
knowing how these ami .simi- 
lar events are judged by 
8pani,ard.s, induces mi' to give 
their own words at a length 
A\hich otherwise would he need- 
lessly prolix. Historians, gene- 
rally, are too apt to pay more 
attention to public transactions 
than to the opinions Avliich those 
transactions evoke; thoiigli, in 
point of fact, the opinions form 
the most A’aluable part of histoiT, 
since they are the result of more 
general causes, while political 
actions are often due to t!ie 
peeuli antics of powerful iiirli- 
viduals. * 

Of the number of Jews actually 
expelled, I can find uo trust- 
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to exterminate them, was the business of the Inqui- 
sition, which was established in the same reign, and 
which before the end of the fifteenth century was in full 
operation.®^ During the sixteenth century, the throne 
was occupied by two princes of eminent ability, who 
pursued a similar course. Charles V., who succeeded 
Ferdinand in 1616, governed Spain for forty years, and 
the general character of his administration was the 
same as that of his predecessors. In regard to his 
foreign policy, his three principal wars were against 
France, against the German princes, and against Turkey. 
Of these, the first was secular ; but the two last were 
essentially religious. In the German war, he defended 
the church against innovation; and at the battle of 
Muhlberg, he so completely humbled the Protestant 
princes, as to retard for some time the progress of the 
Reformation.^® In his other great war, he, as the cham- 

worthy account. They are dif- says (Histoire de V Inquisition 
forently estimated at from d'Espagne, Paris, 1817, vol. i. p. 
160,000 to 800,000. Prescott's 88), ‘II ost incertain si au corn- 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- mencement du 15* si^cle iTnqui- 
Ae//a, vol. ii. p. l48. Mariana^ sition existait en Csstille.’ In 
Histona de Espana^ voi. vi. p. the recent work by M. Lafuente, 
304. OrtiSj Compendia ^ yo\. y. 1232 is given as its earliest date; 
p. 664. Lafuente^ Historia de hut, ‘ a fines del siglos xiv. y 
Espaha, vol. 'ix. pp. 412, 413. principios del xv. apeiias puede 
ElorcntCj Histoire de Vlnquisi- saberse si existia tnlninal de In- 
flow, Paris, 1817, vol. i. p. 261. quisicion en Castilla.’ LafuentCy 
Matay Dos Discursos, Madrid, Ilistoria de Espana^ vol. ix. pp. 
1794, pp. 64, 65. CastrOy De- 204-206, Madrid, 1862. It 
cadencia de Espaha, Cadiz, 1862, sooms therefore with good reason 
p. 19. that Manana {Ilistoria, vol. vi. 

It had been introduced into p. 171) terms the Inquisition of 
Aragon in 1242 ; but, according 3^\*rdinand and Isabe lla ‘ un 
to M. Tapia, ‘ sin embargo la nuevo y santo tribunal.’ See 
persecucion se limito entonces a also Florez, Mvmorias de las 
la secta de los albigcnses ; y Beynas Catholicas, vol. li. p. 
como de ellos hub<>tan pocos en 799. 

Castilla, no se considerd sin Prescott's History of Philip 

duda nocesario en ella el esta- //., vol. i. p. 23, Loudon, 1857. 
hlecimiento do aquel tribunal.* Davies' History of Holland, 

Tapia, Historia de la Civiliza- p. 447, London, 1841. On the 
f%on Espanola, Madrid, 1840, religious character of his German 
vol. ii. p. 302. Indeed, Llorente policy, compare Mariana, His- 
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pion of Christianity against Mohammedanism, consum- 
mated whafc his grandfather Ferdinand had begun. 
Charles defeated and dislodged the Mohammedans in 
the east, just as Ferdinand had done in the west ; the 
repulse of the Turks before Vienna being to the six- 
teenth century what the conquest of the Arabs of 
Granada was to the fifteenth/® It was, therefore, with 
rca^n that Charles, at the close of his career, could 
boast that ho had always preferred his creed to his 
country, and that the first object of his ambition had 
been to maintain the interests of Christianity/* The 
zeal with which he struggled for the faith, also appears 
in his exertions against heresy in the Low Countries. 
According to contemporary and competent authorities, 
from fifty thonsand to a hundred thousand persons 
were put to death iii the Netherlands during his reign 
on account of their religious o])inions/2 Later iiujuirers 
have doubted the accuracy of this statement, which 
is probably exaggerated ; but we know that, between 

toria de Espaiin^ voL vii, p. 330; Imperio Christiano/ Contirma^ 
Ortiz^ Compendio, vol. vi. pp. cum de Mariana^ vol. viii, p. 362. 
196, 196, Compare the contiim.ition of 

Priscotfs Philip //., vol. i. Fleury, Histoire Ecclhiastiqws, 
p. 3; and the continuation of toI. xxxi, p. 19. 

Flturyj Histoire EccUbiasfiquc^ Grotius says, 100,000 ; Bor, 

vol. xxrii. p. 280. Eobertson, Meleren, and Paul say 60,000. 
thoupjh praising Charles V. for Watson's History of Phdip 11.^ 
this achievement, boems rather London, 1839, pp. 46, 61. Da- 
inclined to underrato its magni- vies History of Holland^ London, 
tilde; History of Charles F., p. 1811, ^ol. i. pp. 498,499. Moi- 
24G. letfs Dutch Ui public, London, 

In the fepcocli he made at 1868, \ol. i. pp. 103, 104. 
his .ibdication, he said that ‘he It is doubted, if I rightly 

had been over mindful of the remember, by Mr. Pn'seott. But 
interests of the dear land of his the opinion of that abh* historian 
birth, but above all of the great is entitled to less weight from 
interests of Christianity. His his want of acquaintance with 
first object had been to maintain Dutch literature, where the prin- 
these inviolale against the in- cipal evidence must bo sought 
fidel.’ Prescott's Philip 7/., vol. for. On this, as on many other 
i. p. 8. Ml hana boasts that ‘ el matters, the valuable work of 
C^ar con piadoso y noble animo Mr. Motley leaves little to de- 
exponia su vida a los peligros sire, 
para extender los limitcs del 
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1520 and 1550, lie pnblisliGd a series of laws, to the 
effect that those who were convicted of heresy should 
be beheaded, or burned alive, or buried alive. The 
penalties yv-ere thus various, to meet the circumstances 
of each case. Capital punishment, however, was always 
to be inflicted on whoever bought an heretical book, or 
sold it, or even copied it for his own use.^^ His last 
advice to his son, well accorded with these measures. 
Only a few days before his death, he signed a codicil to 
his will, recommending that no favour should ever be 
shown to heretics ; that they should all be put to death ; 
and that care should be taken to uphold the Inquisition, 
as the best means of accomplishing so desirable an 
end.^* 

** ’Prescott's Philip II., vol. i. but in Tapia's Cinlicacion Es- 
pp. 196, 197. In 1523, the first pahola, Madrid, 1840, vol. iii. 
persons were burned, Motlei/'s pp. 76, 77, will be found a de- 
Lutch Republic, vol. i. p. 69. liberate and official letter, in 
The mode of burying alive is which Charles does not liesitato 
described in Davies' History of to say, ‘ La Santa inqui&icion 
lldlavd, vol. i. p. 383, vol. ii. pp. como oficio santo y puosto por 
311, 312. los reyes catolicos, nuestros se- 

He died on the 21st Sep- horos y abnolos a honra de iJios 
tember; and on the 9th he signed nuestro sofior y de niiostra sanla 
a codicil, in which he ‘ enjoined fo catolica, tengo firm© 6 entra- 
upon his son to follow up and nablemcnte asentado y fijado en 
bring to juijtice every heretic in mi corazon, para la maiidar fa- 
his dominions, and this without vorecer y honrar, coinu principo 
exception, and without favour or justo y temeroso de Dios es obli- 
mercy to any one. He (•onjured gado y debe hacer.’ 

Philip to cherish the holy inqui- The codicil to the will of 
eition as the best moans of ac- Charles still exists, or did very 
complishing this good work.* recently, among the archives at 
Prescott's Additions fo Rohr Ison's Simancas. Fords Spain, 1847, 
Charles V., p, 576, See also his p. 334. In M. Lafuente’s great 
instructions to Philip in wovk, Ilistoria de Espaha. yo\. 
History of the Sixteenth and xii. pp. 494, 495, Madrid, 1853, 
Sevpyitfcnth CmUine^s, vol. i. p. it is ref(*rred to in language 
91; and on his opinion of tho which, in more senses than one. 
Inquisition, see Ilis conversation is perfectly Spanish : ‘ Su testa- 
with Sir Thomas Wyatt, printed mento y codicilo respirjn las 
from the Si ate Papers in ideas cristianas y religiosas en 

History of England, vol. iii. p. que habia vivido y la piedad que 
456, London, 1858. This may senalo su muerte.’ . . . ‘Esmuy 
have been mere declamation ; de notar su primera clausula [i.e^ 
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This barbarous policy is to be ascribed, not to tht 
vices, nor to the temperament of the individual ruler, 
but to the operation of large general causes, which 
acted upon the individual, and impelled him to the 
course he pursued. Charles was by no means a vin- 
dictive man ; his natural disposition was to mercy 
rather than to rigour ; his sincerity is unquestionable ; 
he performed what he believed to be his duty ; and he 
was tK) kind a friend, that those who knew him best 
were precisel}’’ those who loved him most.^® Little, 
liowever, could all that avail in shaping his public 
conduct. He was obliged to obey the tendencies of the 
age and countiy in which he lived. And what those 
iendoncies were, appeared still more clearly after his 
death, when the throne of Spain was occupied upwards 
of forty years by a prince who inherited it in the prime 
of life, and whose reign is particularly interesting as a 
symptom and a consequence of the disposition of tho 
people ov^er whom lie ruled. 

Philip II., who succeeded Charles V. in 1555, was 

of the codicil] por la ctial deja and Protestant writprs.* To 
muy encarccidiimento recomend- steer between these extremes, 1 
ado al Toy Don Felipe queusedo will transcribe the summing up 
todo rigor en el custigo de los of Charles’s reign as it is given 
licrcgcs luteranos que habian by a learned and singularly un- 
si do presos y se hubieren do prejudiced writer. ‘Tortuous as 
p ’onder en Espaiia.’ . , . ‘“Sin was sometimes the policy of the 
escepeion de persona alguna, ni emperor, he never, like Francis, 
adinitir ruegos, ni teller re.speto acted with treachery; his mind 
a persona alguna; porquo para had too much of native grandeur 
el efecto do ello favorezea y for such ba.sencss. Sincere in 
maude favorecer al Santo Oficio rcMgioii and friendship, faithful 
dc la Inquisicion,” ’ &c. to his word, clement beyond ex- 

*** Native testimony may per- ample, liberal towards his ser- 
haps be accused of being partial; vants, indef.itigable in his regal 
but, on the other hand, Raumer, duties, anxious for the welfare 
in his valuable History of the of his subjects, and generally 
Sixteeyith and Seventeenth Cen- blameless in private life, his 
inries, vol. i. p. 22, justly ob- character will not suffer by a 
serves, that his character has comparison with that of any 
been misrepresented ‘ by reason monarch of his times ’ Dunhams 
that historians have availed History of Spain^ vol. v. p. 41. 
themselves by preference of tho ‘ Clemency was the basis of his 
inimical narratives of French character.’ p. 30. 

VOL. IT. G G 
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indeed eminently a creature of the time, and the ablest 
of his biographers aptly terms him the most perfect 
type of the national charaoter.^^ His favonrite maxim, 
which forms the key to his policy, was, ‘That it is 
better n6t to reign at all than to reign over heretics.*^* 
Armed with supreme power, he bent all his energies 
towards carrying this principle into effect. Directly 
that he heard that the Protestants were making con- 
verts in Spain, he strained every nerve to stifle the 
heresy;^® and so admirably was he seconded by tho 
general temper of the people, that he was able without 
risk to suppress opinions which convulsed every other 
part of Europe. In Spain, the Reformation, after a 
short struggle, died completely away, and in about ten 
years the last vestige of it disappeared.®® The Dutch 
wished to adopt, and in many instances did adopt, the 


* The Spaniards, as he grew 
in years, beheld, with pride and 
satisfaction, in their future sove- 
reign, the most perfect t}’pe of 
the national character.’ Pres- 
cott' a History of Philip II. vol. 
i. p. 39. So, too, in Motley's 
Dutch Republic, vol. i. p. 128, 

‘ he was entirely a Spaniard 
and in Lafuente, Historia de 
Espana, vol. i. p. lo5, ‘pero ol 
reinado do Felipe fue todo Es- 
pahol.’ 

Prescott's Philip II. vol. i. 
pp. 68, 210, vol. ii. p. 26. Wat- 
son's Philip II. p. o6. Compare 
Fleury, Hiatoire EccUsiastique, 
vol. xxxiv, p. 273. 

* Como era tan zeloso en 
la extirpacion de la heregia, uno 
de BUS primeros cuidados fue el 
castigo de loa Luteranos ; y a 
presencia suy^ se executd en 
Valladolid el dia ocho de Octubre 
el suplicio de muchos reos de este 
delito.’ Minana, Continuacion 
de Mariana, vol. ix. p. 212. 

•• ‘ The contest with Protest- 


antism in Spain, under such aus- 
pices, was short. It began in 
earnest and in blood about 1559, 
and was substantially ended in 
1670.’ TicJenor's History of 
Spanish Literature, vol. i. p. 425. 
See also M^Crie's History of the 
Reformation in Spain, pp. 336, 
346. Thus it was that ‘ Espaiia 
se preserve del contagio. Ili- 
zolo con las annas Carlos V., y 
con las hoguoras los inquisidores. 
Espaha se aislo del movimi- 
ento europeo.’ Lafuente, Historia 
de Espaha, vol. i. p. 144, Madrid, 
1850. M. Lafuente adds, that, in 
his opinion, all Christendom is 
about to follow the good example 
set by Spain of rejecting Pro- 
testantism. ‘ Si no nos equivo- 
camos, en nuestra misma edad se 
notan sintomas de ir marchando 
esteproblema haciasu resolucion. 
El catolicismo gana pros^litos; 
los protestantes de hoy no son lo 
que antes fueron, y creomos que 
la unidad catolica se realizara.’ 
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):*cfonned doctrine ; therefore Philip waged against 
them a cruel war, which lasted thirty years, and which 
he continued till his death, because he was resolved to 
extirpate the new creed.*' He ordered that every 
heretic who refused to recant should be burned. If 
the heretic did recant, some indulgence was granted ; 
but having once been tainted, he must die. Listead of 
being burned, he was therefore to be executed.*® Of 
the mimber of those who actually suffered in the Low 
Countries, we have no precise information ; ** but Alva 
triumphantly boasted that, in the five or six years of 
his administration, he had put to death in cold blood 
more than eighteen thousand, besides a still greater 
number whom he had slain on the field of battle.*^ 
This, even during his short tenure of power, would 
make about thousand victims ; an estimate pro- 

bably not far from the truth, since we know, from other 
sources, that in one year more than eight thousand were 


Before the arrival of A'va, 

* Philip’s commands to Margaret 
were imperative, to use her iitr 
most efforts to extirpate the 
heretics.’ Davies' History of Hol- 
hind^ vol. i. p. 561 ; and in 1563 
he wrote, ‘ The example and ca- 
lamities of France prove how 
wholesome it is to punish heretics 
with rigour.’ liautner's History 
of the Sixteenth and Sirnitemth 
Ceiituries, vol. i. p. 171. The 
Spaniards deemed the Dutch 
guilty of a double crime ; being 
rebels against God and the king: 

‘ Rebeldes a Dios por la hereglii, 
y a su Principe a quien debian 
obedecor.’ Mariana, Ilistoria de 
Esj)aua,WQ\. vii. p. 410. ‘Tra- 
tauan de soereto de quitar la 
obedioncia a Dios y a su Principe.’ 
Vanderkaminen's Don Filipe el 
Prvdcnte Sigundo deste Homhre^ 
Madrid, 1632, p. 44 rev. Or, as 
Mihana phrases it, Philip ‘ tenia 

G G 


los mismos enemigos qne Dios.’ 
Continuacion de Manana^ vol. x. 
p. 139. 

Motley's Dutch Itepuhlic^ vol. 
i. p. 229. Watson's Philip IL 
pp. 51, 52, 177. 

Mr, Motley, under the yea* 
1566, says, ‘ The Prince of Orange 
estimated that up to this period 
fifty thousand persons in the pro- 
vinces had been put to death in 
obedience to tlie edicts. Ho was 
a moderate man, and accustomed 
to weigh his words.’ Motley's 
Dutch liepubliGf vol. i. pp. 424» 
425. 

** Watson's Philip 11. pp. 248, 
249. Tapia {CtvUizacion Espa- 
oiola, vol. iii. p. 95) says, ‘ quito 
la Vida a mas de diez y echo mil 
protest antes con di versos g^neros 
de suplicios.’ Compare Motley's 
Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 423, 
and Davits' History of Holland^ 
vol. i. p. 608. 

2 
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either executed or burned.** Such measures were the 
result of instructions issued by Philip, and formed a 
necessary part of his general scheme.*® The desire 
paramount in his mind, and to which he sacrificed all 
other cohsiderations, was to put down the new creed, 
and to reinstate the old one. To this, even his immense 
ambition and his inordinate love of power were subordi- 
nate. He aimed at the empire of Europe, because ho 
longed to restore the authority of the Church.*^ All 
his policy, all his negotiations, all his wars, pointed to 
this one end. Soon after his accession, he concluded 
an ignominious treaty with the Pope, that it might not 
be flaid that he bore arms against the head of the Chris- 
tian world.*® And his last great enterprise, in some 


** Dnvie^ History of Holland^ 
vol. i. p. 667. Vanderharamon 
( Don FUipe el Prudente^ Madrid, 
1632, p. 62 rev.), with tmnquil 
pleasure, assures us that ‘ muri- 
essen mil y setecicntas personas 
en pooos dias con fuego, cordel y 
cuchillo en diuersos lugares.’ 

** ‘ El duqUe de Alba,, obrando 
en conformidad a las instruccio- 
nes de su soberano, y apoyado en 
la aprobacion queraerecianal rey 
todas sus 'modidas.' LnfuenU\ 
Historia de Espafia, vol. xiii. p. 
. 221 . 

* It was to restore the Ca- 
tholic Church that he desired to 
obtain the empire of Europe.’ 
Davied History of Holland^xol. ii. 
p. 329. ‘El protesto siempre 
“ qiie sus desinios en la guerra, y 
BUS exercitos no se encaminauan 
a otra cosa, que el en salaam i onto 
de la Religion Christiana.” ’ Faw- 
derhammeds Dm Filipe el Pru- 
djente, p. 125. ‘ El que aspiraba 

a someter todas las naciones de 
la tierra a su credo relijzioso.’ 
Lofuente^ Historia de Espana,\o\, 
XV. p. 203. The bishop of &la- 


manca in 1663 openly boasted 
‘quo son roi ne s’etoit marie avec 
la reine d’Angleterre que pour 
ramener cette isle a I’obeissance 
do r6glise.’ Continuation de 
Fleury^ Histoire EccUsiastique^ 
vol. xxxiii. p. 331. Compare 
OrtiZf Comvcridio, vol. vi. p. 204. 
‘ Este casaraiento no debid de 
toner otras miras que el de la 
religion.’ 

On this treaty, the only hu- 
miliating one which he ever con- 
cluded, see Prescott's Philip IL 
vol. i. p. 104. His dying ad vice 
to his son was, ‘Siempre estareis 
en la obedienciade la Santa Igle- 
siaRomana, y del Sumo Pontifice, 
teniendole por vuestro Padre es- 
piritmil.' Davila, Historia de la 
Fid a de Felipe Tercero, Madrid, 
1771, folio, lib. i. p. 29. Accord- 
ing to another writer, ‘La ultima 
palabra que le salio con el espi- 
ritu, fuo : “Yomuero como Cato- 
lico Christiano en la Fc y obedi- 
encia de la Iglesia Romana, y 
respeto al Papa, como a quien 
true en sus manos las llaiies del 
Cielo, como a Principe de la 
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t'espects the most important of all, was to fit out, at an 
incredible cost, that famous Armada with which he 
hoped to humble England, and to nip the heresy of 
Europe in its bud, by depriving the Protestants of their 
principal support, and of the only asylum where they 
were sure to find safe and honourable refuge.®^ 

While Philip, following the course of his prcdc- 
ccssc^s, was wasting the blood and treasure- of Spain in 
order to propagate religious opinions,®® the people, in- 
stead of rebelling against so monstrous a system, acqui- 
esced in it, and cordially sanctioned it. Indeed, they 
not only sanctioned it, but they almost worshipped tlio 
man by whom it was enforced. There probably never 
lived a prince who, during so long a period, and amid 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, was adored by his sub- 
jects as Philip JI. was. In evil rc'port, and in good 
report, the Spaniards clung to him with unshaken 
loyalty. Their affection was not lessened, either by his 
reverses, or by his forbidding deportment, or by his 


y Tenioiite deDivS bobre 
el impcno de lus almas.” ’ Van- 
derhammen^ Don Fihpe d Vru- 
dentCy p. 124. 

^ Elizabeth, uniting the throe 
terrible qualities of heresy, power, 
Mild ability, was obnoxious to the 
Spaniards to an almost incriKiible 
degree, and there never was a 
more thoroughly national enter- 
prise than the titting out of the 
Armada against her. One or two 
passages from a grave historian, 
will illustrate the feelings with 
vhieh bhe was regarded even 
after her death, and will assist 
the reader in forming an opinion 
respectingthe state of the Spanish 
mind. * Isabel, 6 Jezabel, Reyna 
de Inglaterra, heretica Calvinista, 
y la mayor perseguidora que ha 
tenido la sangre de Jesu-Christo 
y los hijos de la Iglesia.’ DamUi^ 
Hi^toria de Felipe Tercero^ p. 74. 
*Los sucesos de fuora causuron 


admiracion ; y cl mayor y muy 
esperado de toda la Christianddd 
fue la muerte de Isabela, Reyna 
de Inglaterra, heretica Calvinista, 
que hizo su nombre famoso eon 
la infamia de su vida, y perseguir 
a la Iglesia, derramando la saugre 
de los Sautos, que defeiidiaii 
la verdawiera Religion Catoliea, 
dexando registradas sus nialdades 
en las historias public.is del 
mundo, pasando su alma a cogcr 
el desdichado fruto de su obsti- 
nada soberbia en las penas del 
Infierno, donde conoce eon el 
castigo perpetuo el engaho de su 
vida.' pp 83, 84. 

' One of the most eminent of 
living historians well says, ‘ It wa s 
■Philip’s enthusiasm to embody 
the wrath of God against heretics.* 
Motleys Dutch BepuHic, vol. ii. 
p. 166. ‘Philip lived but to en- 
force what he chose to coiiaidor 
the will of God.’ p. 286. 
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cruelly, or by bis grievous exactions. In spite of all, 
they loved him to the last. Such was his absurd arro- 
gance, that he allowed none, not even the most powerful 
nobles, to address him, except on their knees, and, in 
return, ne only spoke in half sentences, leaving them to 
guess the rest, and to fulfil his commands as best they 
might.®' And ready enough they were to obey his 
slightest wishes. A contemporary of Philip, struck by 
the universal homage which he received, says that the 
Spanish did ‘not merely love, not merely reverence, 
but absolutely adore him, and deem his commands so 
sacred, that they could not be violated without offence 

toGod.’fi® 


** * Peraonne vivante ne parloit 
d lui qu’a genoux, et diaoit pour 
son excuse a cela qu’eatant petit 
de corps, chacun euat paru plus 
eslev6 que lui, outre qu’il s^avoit 
que lea Espagnols estoient d’hu- 
meur si altiero et hautaine, qu’il 
estoit besoin qu’il les trait test de 
cette fa 9 on ; et pour ce met.me ne 
60 laissoit voir que peu sou vent 
du peuple, n’y mesme des grands, 
sinou aux jours solemnels, et ac- 
tion necessaire. en cette faran ? il 
faisoit ses cgmmandemens a demy 
mot, et falloit que Ton devinast 
le reste. et que rou ne manquast 
a bien accomplir toutes bob in- 
tentions ; mesmes les gentils- 
bommes de sa chambre, et autres 
qui approchoient plus pr6s de sa 
personne, n’eussent os^ parler 
devant luy s’il ne leur eust com- 
mand 6, se tenant un tout seul 4 
la fois pr&s de la porte du lieu 
ou il estoit, et demeurant nud 
teste incessamipent, et appuy6 
contra une tapisderie, pour atten- 
dre et recevoir ses commande- 
mens.’ M^iruirea de Chevemy^ 
pp. 352, 353, in Petitofe Collec- 
tion des Memoires, vol. zxxvi 
Paris, 1823. 


These are the words of 
Contarini, as given in llavkia 
Ottoman and Danish Empires^ 
London, 1843, p. 33. Sismondi, 
though unacquainted with this 
passage, observes in his Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe^ vol. 
ii. p. 273, London, 1846, that 
Philip, though ‘little entitled to 
praise, has yet been always re- 
garded with enthusiasm by the 
Spaniards.’ About half a century 
after his death, Sommerdyck 
visited Spain, and in his curious 
account of that country he tells 
us that Philip was called ‘le 
Salomon do son siecle.* Aar sens 
de Sommerdyck, Voyage d'Es- 
pagne, Paris," 1665, 4to, pp. 63, 
95. See also Yanez, Memorias 
para la Htstoria de Fehpe III., 
Madrid, 1 723, p. 294. ‘ El gran 
Felipe, aquel Sabio Salomon.' 
Another writer likens him to 
Numa. • Hacia grandes progre- 
808 la piftdad, k la qual se dedi- 
caba tanto el Rey Don Felipo, 
que parecia su reynado en Espa- 
na lo que en Roma el de Numa, 
despued de Rdmulo.' Miflana 
Continuadon de Mariana, vol. 
ix. p. 241. When he died, * cele» 
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That a man like Philip II., who never possessed a 
friend, and whose nsnal demeanour was of the most 
repulsive kind, a harsh master, a brutal parent, a bloody 
and remorseless ruler, — that he should be thus reve- 
renced by a nation among whom he lived, and who had 
their eyes constantly on his actions ; that this should 
have happened, is surely one of the most surprising, 
and, at first sight, one of the most inexplicable facts in 
moffern history. Here we have a king who, though 
afflicted by every quality most calculated to excite terror 
and disgust, is loved far more than he is feared, and is 
the idol of a very great people during a very long reign, 
l^his is so remarkable as to deserve our serious atten- 
tion ; and in order to clear up the difficulty, it will be 
necessary to inquire into the causes of that spirit of 
loyalty which, during several centuries, has distin- 
guished the Spaniards above every other European 
people. 

One of the leading causes was undoubtedly the im- 
mense influence possessed by the clergy. For the 
maxims inculcated by that powerful body have a natural 
tendency to make the people reverence their princes 
more than they would otherwise do. And that there 
is a real and practical connexion between loyalty and 
superstition, appears from the historical fact that the 
two feelings have nearly always floui’ished together and 
decayed together. Indeed, this is what wo should ex- 
pect on mere speculative grounds, seeing that both 
feelings are the product of those habits of veneration 
which make men submissive in their conduct and credu- 
lous in their belief. Experience, therefore, as well as 
reason, points to this as a general law of the mind, 
which, in its operation, may be occasionally disturbed. 


bradas bus ex^uias entre la- 
griraas y gemidos.’ vol. x. pp. 259, 
260. further learn from 

Vanderhammen's FHipe Segundo^ 
Hadrid, 1632, p. 120 rev., that 
the people ascribed to him ^una 
graudeza adorable, y alguna cosa 


mas que las ordinarias & los de- 
mas hombres.’ 

‘Habits of reverence, which, 
if carried into religion, cause sii- 
por^tition, and if carried into po- 
litics, cause despotism.’ BuckU's 
Hist, of Civdisation, vol. xi. p. 1 1 7. 
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but which holds good in a large majority of cases. 
Probably the only instance in which the principle fails 
is, when a despotic government so misunderstands its 
own interests as to offend the clergy, and separate itself 
from thetn. Whenever this is done, a struggle will 
arise between loyalty and superstition ; the first being 
upheld by the political classes, tho other by the spiritual 
classes. Such a warfare was exhibited in Scotland; 
but history does not afford many examples of it, and 
certainly it never took place in Spain, where, on the 
contrary, several circumstances occurred to cement the 
union between the Crown and the Church, and to accus- 
tom the people to look up to both with almost equal 
i*everence. 

By far tho most important of these circumstances 
was the great Arab invasion, which drove the Chris- 
tians into a comer of Spain, and reduced them to such 
extremities, that nothing but the strictest discipline, 
and the most unhesitating obedience to their leaders, 
could have enabled them to make head against their 
enemies. Loyalty to their princes became not merely 
expedient, but necessary ; for if the Spaniards had 
been disunited, they would, in tho face of the fcai ful 
odds against which they fought, have had no chance 
of preserving their national existence. The long war 
W’hich ensued, being both political and religious, caused 
an intimate alliance between the political and religious 
classes, since the kings and tho clergy had an equal 
interest in driving the Mohammedans from Spain. 
During nearly eight centuries, this compact between 
Church and State was a necessity forced upon the 
Spaniards by the peculiarities of their position; and, 
after the necessity had subsided, it naturally happened 
that the association of ideas survived tho original 
danger, and that an impression had been made upon the 
popular mind which it was hardly possible to efface. 

Evidence of this impression, and of the unrivalled 
loyalty it produced, crowds upon us at every turn. In no 
other country are the old ballads so numerous and so 
intimately connected with the national history. It has, 
however, been observed, that their leading charactoi-istic 
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is the., zeal with which they inculcate obedience and 
devotion to princes, and that from this source, even 
more than from military achievements, they draw their 
most favourite examples of virtue.®^ In literature the 
first great manifestation of the Spanish mind was the 
poem of The Gid^ written at the end of the twelfth 
century, in which we find fresh proof of that extra- 
ordinary loyalty which circumstances had jbrced upon 
the people* * The ecclesiastical councils display a simi- 
lar tendency; for, notwithstanding a few exceptions, 
no other church has been equally eager in upholding 
the' rights of kings.®® In civil legislation, we see the 

* More ballads are con- victory, was to order one of his 
nected with Spanish history captains *para que llevo al rey 
than with anv and, in Alfonso treinta caballos arabes 

general, they are better. The bien ensiliados, con seiidas es- 
most striking peculiarity of the padas pendientes de los arzones 
whole mass is, perhaps, to be en senal de homcuiage, a pcsar 
found in the degree in which it del agravio que habia recUndo.' 
expresses the national character, p. 274. And at p.280,‘come- 
JiOyalty is constantly prr-.ain‘Mit. dido y obediente subdito aim 
The Lord of Butrago sacrifices rey que tan mal le habia tra- 
his own life to save that of his tado.’ Southey {Chroniclv of 
sovereign,’ &c. 'IhcKnor's His- the Cid^ p. 268) notices with 
tory of Spmiish Literature^ vol. surprise that the Cid is repre- 
i. p. 133. ‘In the implicit sentod in the old chronicles as 
obedience of the old Spanish ‘ oftV ring to kiss the feet of the 
knight, the order of the king king’ 

was paramount to every con- ‘ Le xvi" Concile de Toledo 

sideration, even in the case of appehiit Ics rois “vicaires de 
friendship and love. This code Dieu ot du Christ ; et rien 
of obedience has passed into a n’est plus fr6quent dans les 
proverb— “mas pesa el Rey que eonciles de cotte cpoque que 
la sangre,” ’ Ford^a Spain, p. leurs exhortations aux peuples 
183. Compare the admirable pour Tobservation du serinent 
little work of Mr. Lewes, The de fid61it6 a lour roi, et leurs 
Spanish Drama, London, 1846, nnathemes contre les sMitieux.* 
p. 120, ‘ballads full of war, Sempere, Monarchic Espagnoh , 
loyalty, and love.’ vol. i. p. 41. ‘ Aparte de los 

See some interesting re- asuntos de derecho civil y ca- 
' marks in M. Tapia’s Civdisacion nonico y de otros varios qu ^ 

1 Fspaiiola, vol. i. He observes dicen relacion al gobieriio de 1 1 
;hat, though cruelly persecuted iglesia, sobre los cuales se con- 
by Alfonso, the first thing done tienen en todos ellos disposi- 
by the Cid, after gaining a great ciouos muy utiles y acortadas. 
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same principle at work ; it being asserted, pn high 
authority, that in no system of laws is loyalty carried 
to such extreme height as in the Spanish codes.®^ Even 
their dramatic writers were unwilling to represent an 
act of rbbellion on the stage, lest they should appear to 
countenance what, in the eyes of every good Spaniard, 
was one of the most heinous of all offences.®® What- 
ever the king came in contact with, was in some degree 
hallowed by his touch. No one might mount a horse 


which he had ridden ; ®® no 

la mayor parte de las leyea 
dictadas en estas asambleas tu* 
vieron por objeto dar fuerza j 
estabilidad al poder real, pro- 
cliimando su inTiolabilidad y 
estableciendo graves penas con- 
tra los infracfrores ; condenar 
las heregias/ &c. Antequera^ 
Historia de la Legialacion jEs- 
fafiola, p. 47. 

‘Loyalty to a superior is 
carried to a more atrocious 
length by the Spanish law than 
I have seen it elsewhere.* . . . 

‘ The Partidas (P. 2, T. 13, L. 1) 
speaks of an old law whereby 
any man who openly wished to 
see the King dead, was con- 
demned tcT death, and the loss 
of all that he had. The utmost 
mercy to be shown him was to 
spare his life and pluck out his 
eyes, that he might never see 
with them what he had desired. 
To defame the King is declared 
as great a crime as to kill him, 
and in like manner to be pun- 
ished. The utmost mercy that 
could be allowed was to cut out 
the offender’s tongue. F. 2, T. 13, 
L. 4.’ Southey"^ Chronicle of the 
Cid, p. 442. Compare Johnston^ s 
Civil Law of Spain^ London, 
1825, p. 269, on ‘ Blasphemers 
of the King.’ 

** Thus, Montalvan, .the emi- 


one might marry a mistress 

nenfcpoet and dramatist, who was 
born in 1602,' avoided, we are told, 
representing rebellion on the 
stage, lest he should seem to en- 
courage it.’ Ticknor^e History of 
Spanish Literature, vol. ii. p. 
283. A similar spirit is exhibited 
in the plays of Calderon and of 
Lope deVega. On the ‘ Castilian 
loyalty ' evinced in one of Cal- 
deron’s comedies, see HallarrHs 
Literature of Europe, 2d edit. 
London, 1843, vol. iii. p. 63; 
and as to Lope, see Lewes on the 
Spanish Drama, p. 78. 

‘His Majesty’s horses could 
never be used by any other per- 
son. One day, while Philip IV. 
was going in procession to the 
church of Our Lady of Atocha, 
the Duke of M^ina-de-las- 
Torres offered to present him 
with a beautiful steed which be- 
longed to him, and which was 
accounted the finest in Madrid ; 
but the King declined the gift, 
because he should regret to 
render so noble an animal ever 
after useless.’ Dunlop's Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 372 . Madame d’Aul- 
noy, who travelled in Spain in 
1679, and who, from her position, 
had access to the best sources of 
information, was told of this 
piece of etiquette. ‘L’on m’a 
dit que lors que le Hoy s’est 
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whom lie had deserted.^® Horse and mistress alike 
were sacred, and it would have been impious for any 
subject to meddle with what had been honoured by the 
Lord’s anointed. Nor were such rules confined to the 
prince actually reigning. On the contrary, they sur- 
vived him, and, working with a sort of posthumous 
force, forbade any woman whom he had taken as a 
wife, to marry, even after he was dead. She had been 
chSfeen by the king ; such choice had already raised her 
above the rest of mortals ; and the least she could do 
was to retire to a convent, and spend her life mourning 
over her irreparable loss. These regulations were 
enforced by custom rather than by law.^^ They were 

servy d’un cheval, porsonne par Baya^ bayuy con JDioSy no quiero 
respect ne loonte jamais.* ser monja ; c*est a dire, “Allez 
1)' Aulnoyy Relation dn Voyage allez, Dieu vous conduise, je na’i 
d^Kspagncy Lyon, 1693, vol. ii. pas envie d’ostreKeligieuse.”’ So 
p 40. In the middle of the too Henry IV. of Castile, who 
eighteenth century, I find another came to the throne in the year 
noiice of this loyal custom, 1464, made one of his mistresses 
which, likely enough, la si ill a ‘ abbess of a convent in Toledo ;* 
tradition in the Spanish stables, in this case to the general scandal, 
* If the king has once honoured because, says Mr. Prescott, he 
a Pad so much as to cross his first expelled ‘ her predecessor, 
back, it is never to be used a lady of noble rank and irre- 
again by anybody else.’ A Tour proachable character.’ Prcscotfa 
through Spain, by Udal ap Rhys, Ferdinand and Uabella, vol. i. 
2d edit. London, 1760, p. 15. p. 68. 

Madame d’ Aulnoy, who was There is, however, one very 

very inquisitive respecting these remarkable old law, in the form 
matters, says {Relation du Voyage of a canon enacted by the third 
d' Espagne, p. 411), ‘Ily Council of Saragossa, which 

a une autre Etiquette, e’est orders that the royal widows 
qu’apriss que le Hoi a eu une * seront obligees A prendre I’luibit 
Maitresse, s’il vieut a la quitter, de religieuses, et h s’enfermer 
il faut qu’elle se fasse Religieuse, dans un monastire pour le reste 
comme je vous I’ai d^ja ^crit ; et de leur vie.’ Fleury, Histoire 
Ton m’a cont^ que le feu Roi Ecclesiastique, vol. ix. p. 104. In 
s’estant amoureux d’une Dame 1065 Ferdinand I. died ; and, 
du Palais, il fut un soir fraper says the biographer of the 
doucement h la porte de sa Spanish Queens, * La Reyna so- 
chambre. Comme elle comprit brevivi6 : y parece, que muerto 
que e’estoit lui, elle ne vo^ut su marido, entr6 en algun Monas- 
pas lui ouvrir, et elle se contenta terio ; lo que expressamos no 
de lui dire au travers de la porte, tanto por la co&fwnbre antigua^ 
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upheld by the popular will, and were tbo result of the 
excessive loyalty of the Spanish nation. Of that loyalty 
their writers often boast, and with good reason, since 
it was certainly matchless, and nothing seemed able to 
shake it. To bad kings and to good kings it equally 
applied. It was in full strength amid the glory of 
Spain in the sixteenth century ; it was conspicuous 
when the nation was decaying in the seventeenth 
century ; and it survived the shock of civil wars early 
in the eighteenth.^^ Indeed, the feeling had so worked 


quanto porconstar en la Memoria 
referida de la Iglesia de Leon, ol 
dictado de * Ouneagrada a Bios,’ 
fraase que denota estado Ileli- 
gioso.’ FloreZy Meinorias de las 
Beynas Catholicas, Madrid, 1761, 
4to, vol. i. p. 148. In 1667 it 
was a settled principle that * lea 
reines d’Espagne n’en sortent 
point. Le convent de las Se- 
floras descdl^'os reales cst fond^ 
ufin que lea reines veuvea s’y 
enferment.’ Discours du Corate 
de Castrillo ala Heine d'Blspagney 
iu Mig Hit's Htgociations rdaUoes 
d la Succession d'Espagnej vol. 
ii. p. 604, Paris, 1835, 4to. This 
valuable work consists for the 
most part of documents pre- 
viously unpublibh*-d, many of 
which are taken from the arefiives 
at Simancas. To the crltieal 
historian, it would havo been 
jnore useful if the original 
Spanish had been given. 

’2 See some good remarks on 
San Phelipe, in Tucknors Uiston/ 
of Spanish Literature^ vol. iii. 
p. 213, 214, which might easily 
e corroborated by other testi- 
mony ; as, for instance, Lafuemte 
under the year 1710: ‘Ni el 
abaudono de la Prancia, ni la 
prolongacion y los azares de 
la guerra, ni los sacriheios 
pecuniarios y personales de 


tantos auos, nada basLaba a on- 
tibiar cl amor de los castf llanos 
a HU rey Felipe V.’ [Iln^iona de 
Espaiia, vol. xviii. p. 258), and 
Ihrwick {^Muaoires, \ol. li. p. 
114, edit. Paris, 1778): ‘La 
liduliti inouie des Espagiiols,’ 
and, nine ^ears earlier, a letter 
from Louvi lie to Torcy: ‘Le mot 
revolte, pris dans uno accoption 
rigourcusc, n’a pas de sens cn 
Espagne.’ Louvi! le^ Mi moires siir 
PetaldisscmeHt de la Mais<m do 
Jiourhon in Ks/jogne, edit. Paris, 
1818, Aol. i. p. 128. See also 
Ml moh's of liijiperda, London, 
17 16, ]j. 58 ; and Menunns de 
Gntmont, vol. ii. p. 77, edit. 
Pctitut, Paris, LS27. All these 
passages illustrate Sp.niish 
loyalty in the eigliteeuth cenl ury, 
except the reference to Grainoiit, 
which concerns the bcventeeiith, 
and which should bo cumi)ared 
W'ith the following obsiTvatioiis 
of Madame B’Aulnoy, wlio writes 
from Madrid in 1679: ‘Quelque:, 
richesses qu’aycnt les grands 
Seigneurs, quclquo grande quo 
soil leur fiert6 ou leur jircsomp- 
lion, ils obeissent aux moindres 
ordres du Roy, avec une exacti- 
tude et un respect que Ton uo 
jieiit assez louer. Sur Ic premier 
ordre ils partent, ils revioiinent, 
ilb Yont en prison, ou en exil, 
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itself into the traditions of the country, as to become 
not only a national passion, but almost an article of 
national faith. Clarendon, in his History of that great 
English Rebellion, the like of which, as he well knew, 
could never have happened in Spain, makes on this 
subject a just and pertinent remark. He says that a 
want of respect for kings is regarded by the Spaniards 
as a ‘ monstrous crime ; * ‘ submissive reverence to their 
prifices being a vital part of their religion.* ^3 

These, then, were the two great elements of which 
the Spanish character was compounded. Loyalty and 
superstition; reverence for their kings and reverence 
for their clergy were the leading principles which 
influenced the Spanish mind, and governed the march 
of Spanish history. The peculiar and unexampled cir- 
cumstances i:n«h*r which they arose, have been just 
indicated ; and ha^^ner seen their origin, we will now 
endeavour to trace their consequences. Such an exami- 
nation of results will be the more important, not only 
liecause nowhere else in Europe have these feelings 
been so strong, so p rmaneiit, and so unmixed, but also 
because Spain, being seated at the farther extremity of 
the Continent, from which it is cut off* by the Pyrenees, 
has, from physical causes, as well as from moral ones, 
come little into contact with other nations.^^ The course 

sans se plaindrp. II ne Be peut of their religion.’ Clanndon ^ 
trouver une noumission, et une Ui.stnry of the liehelhon, ed. Ox- 
obeissance phis parfaite, ni un ford, 1843, p. 15. For the reli- 
amour plus sincere, que celui des gion of loyalty, in an earlier 
Espagnols pour leiir Koi. Ce period, see Flores, lief/nas Ca- 
nom leur cst sacr6, et pour r4- tluthcas, vol. i. p. 421 : ‘La per- 
duire le peuple a tout ce que Fona del Key fiie mirada de bus 
Ton Bouhaitc, il sufHt do dire, fielea vagsallos con reppeto tan 
“ Le Roi le veut.” ’ B'Aulnoy, sagrado,’ that resistance ■was 
Voyage, vol. ii pp. 266, 257. ‘ una especie de sacrilegio.* 

‘And Olivarez had been These impediments to inter- 
heard to censure very severely course were once deemed almost 
the duke’s (Buckingham’s) fa- invincible. Fontenay-Mareuil, 
miliarity and want of respect who visited Spam in 1612, and 
towards the prince, a crime was not a little proud of the 
monstrous to the Spaniard.’ . . . achievement, says, ‘ Au reste, 
‘ Their submissive reverence to parcequ’on ne va pas aussy or- 
their princes being a vital part dinairement en Espagne qii’en 
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of affairs being, therefore, undisturbed by foreign 
habits, it becomes easier to discover the pure and 
natural consequences of superstition and loyalty, two 
of the most powerful and disinterested feelings which 
have eve^ occupied the human heart, and to whose 
united action we may clearly trace the leading events 
in the history of Spain. 

The results of this combination were, during a con- 
siderable period, apparently beneficial, and certainly 
magnificent. For, the church and the crown making 
common cause with each other, and being inspirited by 
the cordial support of the people, threw their whole 
soul into their enterprises, and displayed an ardour 
which could hardly fail to insure success. Gradually 
advancing from the north of Spain, the Christians, 
fighting their way inch by inch, pressed on till they 
reached the southern extremity, completely subdued 
the Mohammedans, and brought the whole country 
under one rule and one creed. This great result was 
achieved late in the fifteenth century, and it cast an 
extraordinary lustre on the Spanish name.^* Spain, 
long occupied by her own religious wars, had hitherto 


France, en Italic et aillours ; et 
qu’estant comme en un coin, et 
s^par^e du reste du monde par 
la mer on par les Pyr6n6es, on 
n’en a, ce me semble, gnere de 
connoissance, j'ay pens^ queje 
devois faire icy une petite di- 
gression pour dire ce que j’en ay 
appris dans ce voyage el despuis.* 
Memoires de Fontenay-Mareuil, 
in Collection dea Mhnoires par 
Fetitot^ vol. L. p. 169, 1* S&ie, 
Paris, 1826. Seventy years 
later, another writer on Spain 
Bays of the Pyrenees, ‘ Ces mon- 
tagnes sont k bos voyageurs 
modernes, ce qu’^toit aux anciens 
mariniers le Non plus ultra et 
les colomnes du grand Hercule.’ 
VEstat de CEspagne^ Geneve, 
1681, Epistre, p. ii. This work. 


little known and not much worth 
knowing, forms the third volume 
of Le Prudent Voyageur, 

* Con razon se mir6 la con- 
quista de Granada, no como un 
acontecimiento puramente es- 
pahol, sino como un suceeo que 
intereeaba al mundo. Con razon 
tambien se rcgocijd toda la cris>- 
tiandad. Hacia medio siglo 
quo otros mahometanos se habian 
apoderado de Constant in opl a ; la 
caida de la capital y del impcrio 
bizantino en poder de los turcos 
habia llenado de terror a la Eu- 
ropa ; pero la Europa se consol6 al 
saber que en Espaha habia con- 
cluido la dominacion de los 
musulmanes.' Lafuente^ Historia 
de Espana, vol. xi. p. 15. 
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been little noticed by foreign powers, and had possessed 
little leisure to notice them. Now, however, she 
formed a compact and undivided monarchy, and at 
once assumed an important position in European 
affaii’s.^® During the next hundred years, her power 
advanced with a speed of which the world had seen no 
example since the days of the Roman Empire. So late 
as 1478 Spain was still broken up into independent and 
ofiAi hostile states ; Granada was possessed by the 
Mohammedans ; the throne of Castile was occupied by 
one prince, the throne of Aragon by another. Before 
the year 1590, not only were these fragments firmly 
consolidated into one kingdom, but acquisitions were 
made abroad so rapidly as to endanger the inde- 
pendence of Europe. The history of Spain, during 
this period, the history of one long and uninter- 
rupted success. That country, recently tom by civil 
wars, and distracted by hostile creeds, was able in 
three generations to annex to her territory the whole 
of Portugal, Navarre, and Roussillon. By diplomacy, 
or by force of arms, sht acquired Artois and Franche 
Comte, and the Netherlands ; also the Milanese, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, and the Canaries. 
One of her kings was emperor of Germany ; while his 
son influenced the councils of England, whose queen 
he married. The Turkish power, then one of the most 
formidable in the world, was broken and beaten back 
on every side. The French monarchy was humbled. 
French armies were constantly worsted ; Paris was 
once in imminent jeopardy; and a king of France, 
after being defeated on the field, was taken captive, and 
led prisoner to Madrid. Out of Europe, the deeds 


™ ‘L’Espagne, long-temps par- lation between this and some 
tag^e en plusieurs 6tats, et changes in literature which cor- 
corame 4trangfere au reste de responded to it, see Bouterwek'a 
I’Europe, devmt tout-a-coup une Hibtory of Spanish Literature^ 
puissance redoutable, faisaut yoI. i. pp. 148-152, where there 
pencher pour elle la balance de are some ingenious, though per- 
la politique.’ Koch^ Tableau des haps scarcely tenable, specula- 
Bevolutinns de TEurope, Pans, tions. 

1823, vol. i. p. 362. On the re- 
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of Spain were equally wonderful. In America, tLe 
Spaniards became possessed of territories which obvered 
sixty degrees of latitude, and included both the tropics 
Besides Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, New 
Granada, *Peru, and Chili, they conquered Cuba, San 
Domingo, Jamaica, and other islands. In Afinca, they 
obtained Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bougiah, and Tunis, and 
overawed the whole coast of Barbary. In Asia, they 
had settlements on each side of the Deccan ; they held 
part of Malacca; and they established themselves in 
the Spice Islands. Finally, by the conquest of the noble 
archipelago of the Philippines, they connected their 
most distant acquisitions, and secured a communication 
between every part of that enormous empire which 
girdled the world. 

In connexion with this, a great military spirit arose, 
such as no other modem nation has ever exhibited. All 
the intellect of the country which was not employed in 
the service of the Church was devoted to the proiession 
of arms. Indeed, the two pursuits were often united ; 
and it is said that the custom of ecclesiastics going to 
war was practised in Spain long after it was abandoned 
in other parts of Europe.'^^ At all events, the general 
tendency is obvious, A mere list of successful battles 
and sieges in the sixteenth and part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would prove the vast superiority of the Spaniards, 
in this respect, over their contemporaries, and would 
show how much genius they had expended in maturing 
the arts of destruction. Another illustration, if another 
were required, might be drawn from the singular fact 
that since the time of ancient Greece, no country has 
produced so many eminent literary men who were also 
soldiers. Calderon, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega 
risked their lives in fighting for their country. The 
military profession was also adopted by many other 
celebrated authors, among whom may be mentioned, 

* The holy war with the later period, and long after it 
infidels’ (Mohammedans) ‘per- had disappeared from the rest of 
petuated the unbecoming spec- civilized Europe.* Preacotfa 
tacle of militant ecclesiastics History of Ferdinand and Isa-- 
among the Spaniards, to a still belluj vol. i. p. 162 . 
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Argote de MoKna, Acuna, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Boscan, Carrillo, Cetina, Ercilla, Espinel, Francisco do 
Figueroa, Garcilasso de la Vega, Guillen de Castro, 
Ilita, Hurtado de Mendoza, Marmol Carvajal, Perez de 
Guzman, Pulgar, Bebolledo, B/Oxas, and Virues ; all of 
whom boro, in this manner, unconscious testimony to 
the spirit by which Spain was universally pervaded. 

^ Here, then, wo have a combination which many 
readers will still consider with favour, and which, at 
the time it occurred, excited the admiration, albeit the 
•terror, of Europe. We have a great people glowing 
with military, patriotic, and religious ardour, whose 
fiery zeal was heightened, rather than softened, by a 
I'ospectful obedience to their clergy, and by a chivalrous 
devotion rbeir kings. The energy of Spain, being 
thus both animated and controlled, became wary as 
well as eager ; and to this rare union of conflicting 
qualities we must ascribe the great deeds which have 
just been related. But the unsound part of a progress 
of this sort is, that it depends too much upon indi- 
viduals, and therefore cannot be permanent. Such a 
movement can only last as long as it is headed by able 
men. When, however, competent leaders are succeeded 
by incompetent ones, the system immediately falls to 
the ground, simply because tlio people have been accus- 
lomed to supply to every undertaking the necessary 
zeal, but have not been accustomed to supply the skill 
by Avhich the zeal is guided. A country in tliis state, 
if governed by hereditary princes, is sure to decay ; 
inasmuch as, in the ordinary course of afiairs, incapable 
1 ‘ulers must sometimes arise. Directly this happens, 
the deterioration begins ; for tlic people, habituated to 
indiscriminate loyalty, will follow where A^er they are 
led, and will yield to foolish counsels the same obedience 
that they had before paid to wise ones. This leads us 
to perceive the essential diflerence between the civiliza- 
tion of Spain and the ciAolization of England. We, in 
England, are a critical, dissatisfied, and captious people, 
constantly complaining of our rulers, suspecting their 
schemes, discussing their measures in a hostile spirit, 
VOL. lu .H H 
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allowing very little pow-er either to the Church or to the 
Crown, managing our own affairs in our own way, and 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to renounce that 
conventibnal, lip-deep loyalty, which, having never 
really touched our hearts, is a habit lying on the surface, 
but not a passion rooted in the mind. The loyalty of 
Englishmen is not of that sort which would induce 
them to sacrifice their liberties to please their prince, 
nor does it ever, for a moment, blind them to a keen 
sense of their own interests. The consequence is, that 
our progress is uninterrupted, whether our kings are 
good or whether they are bad. Under either condition, 
the gi’eat movement goes on. Our sovereigns have had 
their full share of imbecility and of crime. Still, even 
men like Henry III. and Charles II. were unable to do 
us harm. In the same way, during iJie eighteenth and 
many years of the nineteenth century, when our im- 
provement was very conspicuous, our rulers were very 
incompetent. Anne and the first two Georges were 
grossly ignorant ; they were wretchedly educated, and 
nature had made them at once weak and obstinate. 
Their united reigns lasted nearly sixty years ; and after 
they had passed away, we, for another period of sixty 
years, were governed by a prince who was long inca- 
]:)acitated by disease, but of whom we must honestly say 
that, looking at his general policy, he was least mis- 
chievous when ho was most incapable. This is not tlie 
place to expose the monstrous principles advocated by 
George III., and to which posterity will do that justice 
from which contemporary writers are apt to shrink ; 
but it is certain that neither his contracted under- 
standing, nor his despotic temper, nor his miserab! ' 
superstition, nor the incredible baseness of that ignoble 
voluptuary who succeeded him on the throne, could do 
aught to stop the march of English civilization, or to 
stem the tide of English prosperity. We went on our 
way rejoicing, caring for none of these things. Wo 
were not to be turned aside from our path by the folly 
of our rulers, because we know full well that we hold 
our own fate in our own hands, and that the English 
people possess within themselves those resources and 
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that fertility of contrivance by which alone men can be 
made great, and happy, and wise. 

In Spain, however, directly the government slackened 
iis hold, the nation fell to pieces.^® During that pros- 
perous career which has just been noticed, the Spanish 
throne was invariably filled by very able and intelligent 
j)rinces. Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V. and Philip 
I^t, formed a lino of sovereigns not to be matched in any 
other country for a period of equal length. By them, 
the great tilings were effected, and by their care, Spain 
apparently flourished. But, what followed when they 
were withdrawn from the scene, showed how artificial 
all this was, and how rotten, even to the core, is that 


Alearncfl ‘’i •’"’sh lawyer has 
made some ic*mai'K8 wiu<*h arc 
worth quoting, and -svlueh contain 
a curious mixture of truth and 
error : ‘ Connnent la monarchio 
(‘spaijnole fut-cllo dt^liue de taut 
do grandeur ot de ^loir f (com- 
ment perdit-clle Ics Pays-l>as ct 
1(' Portugal dans le dix-septiemo 
hi6clp, ('t s’y trouA'a-t-cUe r^diiito 
a n’etre qu uii s^uolctte de co 
qu’clle avait auparaA'ant ? 

Comment vit-clledisparaitrc plus 
d’uuo moiti6 do sa population ? 
Comment, poss^daiit Ics mines 
inepuisahles du Nouveau Monde, 
Ics ro Venus do I’clat ii’tStaient a 
peine quo de six millions do du- 
cats sous le r^gne do Philippe 
III ? Comment son agriculture 
et son Industrie furoiit-elles mi- 
nxes ? ct comment prosque tout 
son commerce passa-t-il dans Ics 
mains de ses plus grands enne- 
mis ? Co n’est point ici le lieu 
d’oxamincr les viritables causes 
d’une metamorphose si triste ; il 
suffira d’indiquer que tons Its 
grands empires contknnent en eux^ 
memes le germe de leur dissolution' 
&c. * D’ailleurs les successeursde 
ces deux monarques ’ (Charles V. 

H 


and Pliilip II.) ‘nVurent point 
Jc.s m6mes talons, ni les dues do 
Lermc et d’OliA’arcs, leurs mmi- 
stres, coux du (‘ardinal Cisne- 
ros ; ot il cst (lifRcile de calculer 
rinlluonco dc la hoimc on ilc la 
mauvaifeo direction dcs nttaires 
sur la prosporite ou les malheurs 
des nations. Sous nno memo 
forme de gouveniemoiit, quel 
qu’il puisse 6tro, rllis tomhnit ou 
sereHvent sutvant la capacite des 
homines qui les Un'igcul, otd'apros 
h*s circonslanccb ou ils agissont.’ 
StmperCf Jfisto/rc dts Cnrtes, 
liordcaux, ISlo, pp. 2G.')-'2G7. 
Of tho two passive'' wJiit’h I have 
markod Avith iialics, tlio first is a 
clumsy, though common, attempt 
to explain com])hcatod ])houo- 
raena by a mot'q)hor wJiieli saA^es 
the troulile of goiierahziiig their 
laws. The other pjissagt', though 
perfectly true as ii'gards Spain, 
does not admit of that universal 
application which M. Seinpere 
supposes ; inasmuch as in Eng- 
land, and in tho Uniled States of 
America, national prosperity lias 
steadily advanced, even when the 
rulers have been very incapable 
men. 

[ 2 
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system of government whicli must be fostered before it 
can thrive, and which, being based on the loyalty and 
reverence of the people, depends for success not on the 
ability of the nation, but on the skill of those to whom 
the interests of the nation are entrusted. 

Philip II., the last of the great kings of Spain, died 
in 1598, and after liis death the decline was porten- 
tously rapid.^® From 1598 to 1700, the throne was 
occupied by Philip III., Philip lY., and Charles II. The 
contrast between them and their predecessors was most 
striking.®® Philip III. and Philip lY. were idle, igno- 
rant, inhnn of purpose, and passed their lives in the 
lowest and most sordid pleasures. Charles II., the last 
of that Austrian dynasty which had formerly been so 
distinguished, possessed nearly every defect which can 
make a man ridiculous and contemptible. His mind 
and his person were such as, in any nation less loyal 
than Spain, would have exposed him to universal de- 
rision. Although his death took place while he was 
still in the prime of life, he looked like an old and worn- 
out debauchee. At the age of thirty-five, ho was 
completely bald ; he had lost his eyebrows ; he was 


79 4 Pliilip II. ends tho 
greatness of the kingdom, wliidi 
from tliaft period declined with 
fearful rapidity.’ Dunham's His- 
tory of SpaiUy vol. V. p. 87. And 
Ortiz [finm'pcndiOj vol. viL., Pro- 
logo, p. 6) classes together ‘ la 
niuerte de Felipe II. y principios 
de nucstra dccadencia.* The 
same judicious historian else- 
where obseiwes (vol. vi. p. 211), 
that if Philip III. had been equal 
to his father, Spain would have 
continued to flourish. Several 
of the more, jecent Spanish wri- 
ters, looking at the heavy ex- 
penses caused by the policy of 
Philip II., and at the debts which 
he incurred, have supposed that 
the decline of the country began 
in the latter years of his reign. 
But the truth is, that no great 


nation ever was, or ever will !»', 
ruined by the prodigality of iis 
government. Such extravagance' 
causes general discomfort, <nid 
therefore ought not to bo tole- 
rated ; but if this were the place 
for so long an argument, I could 
easily sliow that its other and 
more permanent inconveniences 
are nothing like what they are 
commonly supposed to be. 

‘Abstraido Fehpc III. en 
dovociones, ainante Felipe IV. do 
regoeijos, mortificado Carlos II. 
por padocimientos, cuidaronse 
poco 6 nada de la gobernacion 
del Estado, y confiaronla a vali- 
dos altaneros, codiciosos, inca- 
pacee, y de muy funesta monioria.’ 
A/o, Historia del Reinado de 
Carlos Ill.f Madrid, 1856, vol. i. 
p. 33. 
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paralyzed ; lie was epileptic ; and lie was notoriously 
impotent.*^ His general appearance was absolutely 
revolting, and was that of a drivelling idiot. To tin 
enormous mouth, he added a nether jaw protruding so 
hideously that his teeth could never meet, and he was 
unable to masticate his food.*^ His ignorance would 
be incredible, if it were not substantiated by unim- 
p^chable evidence. He did not know the names of 
the largo towns, or even of the provinces, in his do- 
minions ; and during tlie war ^vith France he was heard 
to pity England for losing cities which in fact formed 
part of his own territory.®^ Finally, ho was immersed 


‘Sans esperance cle pos- 
terity.’ Memoires de 

]!^oailleSi voi. i. p. 419. ‘ Incapaz 
de tenerbijos.’ O^h>pcndi 0 y 

vol. vi. p. 560. See also Me- 
moircs dc LovvVlc^ vol. i. p. 82 ; 
and the allusions in Lcttres dc 
^ladamc dc VdlarSf f lit. \m- 
stordam, 1759, pp. 53, 120, 161. 
She was ambas'^adress in Spain 
in the reign of Charles II. M. 
L.ifiiento, who, if I rightly re- 
nicmbor, never quotes these inte- 
resting lei tera, and who indeed, 
with very few exceptions, has 
used none but Spaniwsh authori- 
ties, ventures nevertheless to ob- 
serve that ‘ La circunstancia do 
nohaber tenido succsion, faltaquo 
en general se achabaca mas al 
rey quo a la reina,’ &c. Historia 
dr Tlspana, vol. xvii. pp. 198, 
199, Madrid, 1856. According 
to the biographer of the Spanish 
Queens, souio persons imputed 
this to sorcery, ‘ y aun se dijo si 
iuter\'enia maleticio.’ Florrz^ 
Mr^norias de las Rei/nas CathoH- 
casj vol. ii. p. 973, Madrid, 1761, 
4to. 

** In 1696, Stanhope, the Eng- 
lish minister at Madrid, writes : 
‘ He has a ravenous stomach, and 


swallows all he eats whole, for 
his nether jaw stands so much 
out that his two rows of teet h 
cannot meet; to compensate 
which, he has a prodigious wide 
throat, so that a gizzard or liver 
of a hen passes down whole, and 
his weak stomach not being able 
to digest it, ho voids it in the 
same manner.’ Mahon\s Spam 
under Charles 11.^ London. 1840, 
p. 79 ; a very valuable collection 
of original documents, utterly 
unknown to any Sp.inish histo- 
rian I have met with. Suiiie 
curious notices of tlie appcarancH 
of Charles II. in his childhood 
may bo seen published for tlie 
first time in Ntgnifs Negocia- 
tions relatives d la Succession 
d* Espagne,Tiivifi, 1835-1842, 4to. 
vol. i.' pp. 294, 295, 310, 396. 
404, 410, vol. li. p. 130, vol. iii. 
pp. 418, 419, 423. See also vol. 
iv. p. 636, for an instance of his 
taciturnity, which was almost 
the only mark of sense he ever 
gave, ‘Le roi lycouta, et no lui 
repondit rien.’ 

* Le Roy demetiroit dans urn* 
profonde ignoranqe et do sts 
affaires et meme dcs Etals d(‘ s i 
couronne ; a peine connoissoit-il 
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in the most grovelling superstition ; lie believed him- 
self to be constantly tempted by the devil ; he allowed 
liiAself to be exorcised as one possessed by evil spirits ; 
and he would not retire to rest, except with his con- 
fessor and two friars, who had to lie by his side during 
the night. 

Now it was that men might clearly see on how sandy 
a foundation the grandeur of Spain was built. When 
there were able sovereigns, tho country prospered ; 
when there were weak ones, it declined. Nearly every- 
thing that had been done by the great princes of the 
sixteenth century, was undone by the little princes of 
the seventeenth. So rapid was the fall of Spain, that 
in only three reigns after the death of Philip II., the 
most powerful monarchy existing in tbo world was de- 
pressed to the lowest point of debasement, was insulted 
with impunity by foreign nations, was reduced more 
than once to bankruptcy, was stripped of her fairest 
possessions, was held up to pubhc opprobrium, was 
made a theme on which school-boys and moralists loved 
to declaim respecting the uncertainty of human affairs, 
and, at length, was exposed to tho bitter humiliation of 
seeing her territories mapped out and divided by a 
treaty in which she took no share, but the provisions of 

quelles ^toient les places qui lui tion of the devil, .and never 
jippartenoient hors du continent thiukin" himself s.afe hut with 
d’Espagne.' ... ‘La perte de liis confessor, and two friars hy 
PiHrcelone lui fut plus sensible his sid“, whom he makes lie in 
qu’aucunc autre, parce que cette his chamber every nigln.’ Na- 
ville, capita le do la Catalogne, et Iwv's Spam U7i(hr Charlea II , 
situce dans le continent de p. 102. On account, no doul)t, 
I’Espagne, lui 4toit plus connue of this affection for monks, he is 
que les villes de Flandre, dont il declared by a Spanish historian 
ignoroit I’importance au point to have possessed a ‘ corazon pio 
de croire que Mons appartenoit y religioso.’ Bacall ar, Covun- 
au roi d’Angleterre, et de lo iarios de la Giierra de Espana, 
plaindre lorsqre le Roi fit la con- vol. i. p. 20. The best notice of 
quote do cette province.' Me- tho exorcism will be found in 
moires du Marquis de Torcy^ vol. Lafuentds Historia de Espaua, 
i. pp. 19, 23, edit. Petitot, Paris, vol. xvii. pp. 294-309, where 
1828. there is an entire chapter, headed 

‘ Fancying everything that ‘ Los Hechizos del Rey.* 
is said or done to be a tempta- 
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whioli she was unable to recent,®® Then, truly, did she 
drink to the dregs the cup of her own shame. Her 
glory had departed from her, she was smitten down 
and humbled. Well might a Spaniard of that time 
who compared the present with the past, mourn over 
his country, the chosen abode of chivalry and romance, 
of valour and of loyalty. The mistresg of the world, 
queen of the ocean, the terror of nations, was gone ; 
lier power was gone, no more to return. To her might 
be applied that bitter lamentation, which, on a much 
slighter occasion, the greatest of the sons of men has 
put into the mouth of a dying statesman. Good reason, 
indeed, had the soirowing patriot to weep, as one who 
I’efuiSed to be comforted, for the fate of his earth, his 
1‘ealm, his land of dear souls, his dear, dear land, long 
dear for Lor leputation through the world, but now 
leased out like to a. tenement or pelting farm.®^' 


‘ La foiblesse de I’Espagne 
ne pprmettoit pas a s .a roi de se 
re«<seiitir du traitemonu doiit il 
croyoit a propos de se plaiudro.’ 
Mtmoires de Torcy, vol. i. p. 81. 
f)r, as an eminent native writer 
bitterly says, ‘ Las naciones es- 
trangeras disponiendo de la 
inonarqnia espanola como do 
Ijienos sin dueno.’ Tapia, Civi- 
luacionEspanoUifyol. iii. p. 187. 

““ ‘ This royal throne of kings, 
this scepter d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat 
of Mars, 

This other Eden, denii-paradise; 
This fortress, built by nature for 
herself 

Against infection and the hand 
of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this 
little world, 

This precious stone set in the 
silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a 
wall, 


Or as a moat deh nsive to a 
house, 

Against the envy of less happier 
lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb 
of roj^al kings, 

Eear’d by their bi »'ed and famous 
by their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far 
from home. 

For Christian service and true 
chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn 
Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed 
M iry’s son : 

This land of such dear souls, 
this dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through 
the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pro- 
nouncing it. 

Like to a tenement or pelting 
farm. 
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It would be a weary and unprofitable task to relate 
the losses and disasters of Spain during the seven- 
teenth century. The immediate cause of them was 
undoubtedly bad government and unskilful rulers ; but 
the real and overriding cause, which determined the 
whole march and tone of afiairs, was the existence of 
that loyal and reverential spirit which made the people 
submit to what any other country would have spurned, 
and, by accustoming them to place extreme confidence 
in individual men reduced the nation to that pre- 
carious positiou in which a succession of incompetent 
princes was sure to overthrow the edifice which com- 
petent ones had built up.®^ 

The increasing influence of the Spanish Church was 
the first and most conspicuous consequence of the 
declining energy of the Spanish government. For, 
loyalty and superstition being the main ingredients of 
the national character, and both of them being the 
result of habits of reverence, it was to bo expected that, 
unless the reverence could bo weakened, what was 
taken from one ingredient would be given to the other. 
As, therefore, the Spanish government, during the 
seventeenth century, did, owing to its extreme im- 
becility, undoubte(ily lose some part of the hold it 
possessed over the afiections of the people, it naturally 
happened^ that the Church stepped in, and occupying 
the vacant place, received what the crown had forfeited. 
Besides this, the weakness of the executive government 
encouraged the pretensions of the priesthood, and 
emboldened the clergy to acts of usurpation, which the 

The Spanish theory of go- Robro las aguas, ciencia y provi- 
vernment is well stated in the deneia de todo, para que naJa se 
following passage in Davila’s hiciese sin su saber y querer: 
Life of Philip III. Tho remarks no serviendo los Minislros mas 
apply to Philip II« ‘ Que solo havia que de poner por obra (obedeci- 
gobernado sin Validos ni Priva- endo) lo que su Schor mandaba. 
dos, tomando pitra si solo, Como vehindo sobre cada uno, como 
primera causa de su gobierno, el pastor de sus ovejas, para ver Li 
mandar, prohibir, promiar, casti- verdad con que executan sus 
gar, hacer mercedcs, conocer su- mandamientos y acuerdos.’ Da- 
getos, elegirMini&tros, dar oficios, Vila, Ilistoria dc Felipe Tcrccro 
y tenercomo espiritu que andaba hb. i. pp. 22, 23, 
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Spanisli sovereigns of tlje sixteenth century, super- 
stitious though they were, would not have allowed for 
a single moment.®® Hence the very striking fact, that, 
while in every other great country, Scotland alone 
excepted, the power of the Church diminished during 
the seventeenth century, it, in Spain, actually increased. 
The results of this are well worth the attention, not 
^pnly of philosophic students of history, but also of 
every one who cares for the welfare of his own country, 
or feels an interest in the practical management of 
public affairs. 

For twenty-three years after the death of Philip IT., 
the throne was occupied by Philip III., a prince as 
distinguished by his weakness as his predecessors had 
been by their ability. During more than a century 
the Spaixianls had been accustomed to be entirely ruled 
by thfiir kings, who, with indefatigable industry, per- 
sonally superintended the most important transactions, 
and in other matters exorcised the strictest supervision 
over their ministevg. But Philip III., whose listlessne&s 
almost amountetl to fatuity, was unequal to such 
labour, and delegated the powers of government to 
Lerma, who wielded su])reme authority for twenty 
years. ®^ Among a people so loyal as the Spaniards, 

Even Philip II. always poder desmedido.’ J^afiunte 
retained a certain ascendency Hisioria de Eapava, vol. xv. p. 
over the ecclesiastical liierarchy, 114. 

thoiip;h he was completely subju- * Por cuyo ab*!oluto poderio 

grated by ecclesiastical prejudices, se exeentaba todo.’ YaTiez, Mi- 
‘While Philip was thus willing Tiwrun para la Hi^toriadeFilipc 
to exalt the religious order, al- ///., Prologo, p. 150. ‘ An ab- 

rcady fir too powerful, he was eoluteness in power over king 
careful that it &hould never gain and kingdcm.’ Letter from 
such a height as would enable it Sir Charles Cornwallis to the 
to overtop the royal authority.* Lords of the Council in England, 
Prescott's History of Philip IL, dated Valladolid, May 31, 1605, 
vol. iii. p. 235. ‘ Pero este mo- in Winwood's Memonals^ vol. ii. 

narca tan afecto a la Inquisicion p. 73, London, 1725, folio. ‘Por- 
mientras le servia para sus fines, que no era faeil imagmar enton- 
sabia ^'n tener a raya al Santo cos, ni por fortuna se ha repctido 
OficioWando intentaba invadir el ejemplo dospucs, que hubieri 
d usurpar las preeminencias de la un monarca tan prodigo de auto- 
autoridad real, 6 arrogar&e un ndad, y al propio tiempo tan 
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this unusual proceeding could not fail to weaken the 
executive ; since, in their eyes, the immediate and irre- 
sistible interference of the sovereign was essential to 
the management of affairs, and to the well-being of the 
nation. Lerma, well aware of this feeling, and con- 
scious that his own position was very precarious, 
naturally desired to strengthen himself by additional 
support, so that he might not entirely depend on the 
favour of the king. He therefore formed a strict 
alliance with the clergy, and, from the beginning to the 
end of his long administration did everything in his 
power to increase their authority. Thus the influence 
lost by the crown was gained by the Church, to whoso 
advice a deference was paid even greater than had 
been accorded by tho superstitious princes of the 
sixteenth century. In this arrangement, the interests 
of the people were of course unheeded. Their welfare 
formed no part of the general scheme. On tho con- 
trary, the clergy, grateful to a government so sensible 
of their merits, and so religiously disposed, used all 
their influence in its favour ; and the yoke of a double 


indol elite, que por no tomarse 
siqiiiera el tnibajo do firniar los 
doeuraeiitos de Estado, qui&iora 
dar a la firma de un vasalla siiyo 
la misma luitoridad quo a la suya 
propia, y que advirtiora y ordo- 
iiara, como ordono Felipe III. a 
todos BUS consejos, tribunalcs, y 
Bubditos, que dioran a los des- 
pachos firmados por el duquo d© 
Lernia el misrao cumplimionto y 
obedioncia, y los cjecutaran y 
puardaran con el mismo respeto 
que si fueran firmados por 61.’ 
Lafuente^ Historia de Ebpanaj 
voi. XV. pp. 449, 450. *E1 duque 
de Lerma, su valido, era el que 
gobernaba el reino solo.’ vol. xvii. 
p. 332. His power lasted from 
1698 to 1618. Ortiz, Compen- 
dio, vol. vi. pp. 290, 326. 

Davila {Historia de Felipe 


Tercero, lib. ii. p. 41), after eu- 
logizing the personal quabtios of 
Lerma, adds, ‘ Y sin esl as graii- 
des partes tuvo domostraciones 
Christianas, manifostandolo en los 
conventos, iglosias, colegiutas, 
bospi tales, ermitas y catodras, 
quo dej6 fuiidadas, en que gasLo, 
como me eonsta de los libros de 
su Contaduria, un millon ciento 
cincuonta y dos mil doscientos 
ochonta y tres ducados.’ After 
such monstrous prodigality, 
Watson might wcU say, in his 
rather superficial, but, on the 
whole, well-executed History, 
that Lerma showed ‘the most 
devoted attachment to the church,’ 
and ‘conciliated the faiftur of 
ecclesiastics.’ WatsorHs 9istory 
of Fhilip III., London, 1839, pp. 
4, 8, 46, 224. 
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despotism was riretod mpre firmly than ever upon the 
neck of that miserable nation, which was now about to 
reap the bitter fruit of a long and ignominious sub- 
mission.®^ 

The increasing power of the Spanish Church during 
the seventeenth century, may be proved by nearly every 
description of evidence. The conveijits and churches 
^multiplied with such alarming speed, and their wealth 
became so prodigious, that even the Cortes, broken and 
humbled though they were, ventured on a public re- 
monstrance. In 1G26, only five years after the death 
of Philip III., they requested that some means might 
be taken to prevent what they described as a constant 
invasion on the part of the Church. In this remarkable 
document, the Cortes, assembled at Madrid, declared 
that nc V vv y day passed in which laymen were not 
dei)rived of their property to enrich ecclesiastics ; and 
the evil, they said, had grown to such a height, that 

Tho imly oiicrp^'Pl Hip III. nuestra Hcyna, tuvo otroH do 
ever displayed, wah in seconding ambas lineas en fiuidaciones de 
tlie efforts of his minister to ex- Tomplos y obras de piedad para 
tend tlio influence of tho Church; bieii del Koyno y de la Iglesia. 
and hence, according to a Spanish En Valladolid fundd el Convent o 
historian, he was ‘ mouarque lo do las Franciscas Doscalzas. En 
plus piciix parmi tons ccilx qui Madrid traslado a las Agustinas 
out occupo le trone d’Espagno ReeoleUis do Santa Isabel desdo 
depuis saint Ferdinand.’ /Srm~ la callo del Principe al sitio on 
))er€, Monto'chic KspagnolCf vol.i. quo hoy estan. Protegio con siis 
p. 245. ‘ El principal cuidado limosnas la fimdacion do la Igle- 

de nucstro Roy era tenor a Dios sia do Carmelitas Descalzas de 
])or amigo, grangear y benoficiar Santa Ana ; y cmjii'zo a fuiidar 
sii gracia. para quo lo asistioso el Real Convent o do las Agus- 
propicio en quanto obraso y di- tiiias Rocoletas con titulo de la 
xt'so. Do aqui tuvdorou priucipio Eiicarnacion en oste rnismaCorte, 
t.iiitos dunes ofivcidos a Dios, cnya primera piedra so puso a 
taiita fundacion de Conventos, y 10 do .hinio del 1011. En la 
favores hechos a Iglosias y Re- parroquia de 8. Gil junto al Pa- 
ligionos.’ Davila, Histona dc laeio intTOdiijo los Religiosos 
Felipe Tercero, lib. ii. p. 170. Franciscos, cuyo Coiiveuto per- 
His wife, Margaret, was equaUy sovera hoy con la misma advo- 
active. See Florez, Bey nas Cn- cacion.’ How the country fared, 
iholicds, vol. ii. pp. 915, 916. while all tliis was going on, wo 
‘ Domas de los frutos que dio shall presently see. 
para el Cielo y para la tierra 
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there were then in Spain upwards of nine thousand 
monasteries, besides nunneries.®* This extraordinary 
statement has, I believe, never been contradicted, and 
its probability is enhanced by several other circum- 
stances. Davila, who lived in the rei^n of Philip III., 
affirms that in 1623, the two orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans alone amounted to thirty-two thousand.®*^ 
The other clergy increased in proportion. Before the 
death of Philip III., the number of ministers perform- 
ing in the Cathedral of Seville had swelled to one 
hundred ; and in the diocese of Seville, there were 
fourteen thousand chaplains ; in the diocese of Cala- 
hoiTa, eighteen thousand.®^ Nor did there seem any 


The burden of the petition 
was, ‘ Que ae tratasse con mas 
vera& de poner limite a los bienes, 
quo se sacauan cada dia dol bra^o 
Scglar al Eclesiastieo, enflaque- 
eiondo no tan solo el patrimonio 
Ileal, mas el comun, pues siendo 
aquel libre de pechos, contribu- 
ciones, y gauelas, alojamientos, 
huespedes, y btros pvauameues 
mayores, presidios, guerraa, y 
boldados.’ . . . . ‘ Quo las Rcli- 
gioncs eran much as, las Mendi- 
cantps en excesso, y ol Clero en 
grande multi tud. Quo auia *en 
Espana 9088 monaster i os, aun 
no cdLando los de Monjas. Que 
yuan metiedo poco a poco, con 
dotaciones, cofnidias, capclla- 
nias, o con copras, a todo el 
Eeyno en su poder. Que se 
atajasso tanto mal. Que huuics- 
se numoro en los frayles, mo- 
deracion en los Couontos, y a\in 
en los Clerigos seglares.’ Ces- 
jpedes^ Histona de'Bon Felipe IV., 
Barcelona, 1634, fol. lib. vii. cap. 
9, p. 272 rev. This is the only 
noticeable passage in an unusu- 
ally dull chronicle, which, though 
professing to be a history of 


Philip IV., is confined to the 
first few years of his reign. 

‘ En este ano, que iba escri- 
biendo esta Hisloria, teniaii las 
Ordenes de Santo Domingo, y S. 
Francisco en Espaiia, trointa y 
dosmilReligiosos, y los Obispa- 
dos do Calahorra y Pamplona 
veinte y quaLro mil clerigos; 
pucb qu6 tend ran las domas Ri - 
ligiones, y los demas (>l)is])ados ? ’ 
Davila, Htsturia de Felipe 'Dr- 
cerc, lib. ii. p. 21/). See also cap. 
xcvii. pp. 248, 249 ; and, on tli(i 
increase of convents, see Yahtr, 
Memorias para la I/isforia de 
Felipe ILL, pp. 240, 268, 301, 
305. 

* The reign of Philip III., 
surnamod from his piety tin* 
Good, WHS the golden age of 
Churchmen. Though religious 
foundations were nl ready too 
numerous, great additions were 
made to them; and in those 
which already existed, new altars 
or chancels were erected. Thus, 
the duke of Lerma founded seven 
monasteries and two collegiate 
churches ; thus, also, the diocese 
of Calahorra numbered 18,000 
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prospect of remedying .this frightful condition. The 
richer the Church became, the greater was the induce- 
ment for laymen to enter it ; so that there appeared to 
bo no limit to the extent to which the sacrifice of 
temporal interests might be caiTied.^® Indeed, the 
movement, notwithstanding its suddenness, was per- 
fectly regular, and was facilitated by a long train of 


chaplains, Seville 14,000? ITow 
uaelcssly the ministers of rr h^ion 
were multiplied, will appear srill 
more clearly from the fact that 
the cathedral of Seville alone 
had a hundred, when half-a-dozcn 
would assuredly have been 
Mifficiont f 'r tlie public offices of 
d{ votioii ' J).unhaofi\^ Histon/ of 
Sjxfhi, vol. V. p. 27 Accordmg 
to the passage quoted in note 9.*!, 
from liavilu. there were twenty- 
lour thou&aud ‘clerigos’ in tlio 
two dioceses of f alan^rra and 
Pamplona. 

‘ Enti‘6‘ taiito creeia por in- 
stiintesy se aumentaba jirodiuio- 
hanieiite el poder y la autoridad 
do la Sus piiigiie.s ri- 

quezas clesmeinbrahaii ile uiia 
maiiera con^'iderable las rcnlas 
de la corona ; y el estado ecle- 
sia.stico, quo inuchos abrazaron 
en nil pniicijdo a consecueiicia 
(h* las desgraeias y calamidades 
lie la epoea, file despues el mas 
‘'ohcitado })or las inineiisas ven- 
tajas que otreeia su condicion 
eoniparada con la de lasclasis 
resi ant es.’ J }' ie(piera , Hist or la de 
la L( gisIacUm , pp. 223, 224. Si-e 
also in Cam ^omatnSy Apendwea hi 
Fd (icacw7i, Madrid, 1775-1777, 
Aol. i. p. 465, and vol.iv. p. 219, a 
statement made by the Uni\er- 
sity of Toledo in 1619, or 1620, 
that ‘ hay doblados religiosos, 
chTigos y estudianU's; porque 
ya 710 kalian otro modo de vivir^ 


7ii de poder suatent arse' If the 
eye of M. Lafuente had lighted 
upon this and other passages, 
wJiich I shall shortly quote from 
eontein])orary observers, lie 
would, I think, have expressed 
Inmself much more strongly than 
he has done respecting this 
period, in his recent brilliant, 
l)Ut unsatisfactory. History of 
Spain. On the great wealth of the 
convents in 1679, wlien the n-st 
of the country was steeped in 
jioverty, see a letter dated Ma- 
drid, July 25, 1679, in lyAuhiot/^ 
Hdation dii Voj/arje d'Kspapof, 
1698, vol. 11 . p. 251. but 
the earliest evidence I have met 
with IS in a letter, Avrittin in 
1609, to Priiiee Himry of Eng- 
land, b} Sir C'harle.s Coruwal]l^, 

t English ambassador at TMa- 
d. ‘ d'he furniture of their 
churches here, and tho riches 
and lustre of their sepulclires 
made in every monasterie (the 
general ]iovertye of this king- 
dome eouhidered), are almost 
incredible. The laity of this 
nation may say with Havyde 
(though in another sense), “ Ze- 
lus'domus tuae comedit me:” 
for, assuredly, the riches of the 
Tcmporall hath in a manner all 
fallen into the mouthes and de- 
vouring tlu’oates of the Spiritual.’ 
Winwood'a Me^norhds of AJf airs 
of Slate j vol. iii. p. 10, Loudon, 
1725, folio. 
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preceding circumstances. Since the fifth century, the 
course of events, as we have already seen, invariably 
tended in this direction, and insured to the clergy a 
dominion *which no other nation would have tolerated. 
The minds of the people being thus prepared, the 
people themselves looked on in silence at what it would 
have been impious to oppose ; for, as a Spanish historian 
observes, every proposition was deemed heretical which 
tended to lessen the amount, or even to check the 
growth of that enormous wealth which was now pos^ 
sessed by the Spanish Church.®® 

How natural all this was, appears also from another 
fact of considerable interest. Tn Europe generally, the 
seventeenth century was distinguished by the rise of a 
secular literature in which ecclesiastical theories were 
disregarded ; the most influential writers, such as Bacon 
and Descartes, being laymen, rather hostile to the 
Church than friendly to it, and composing their works 
with views purely temporal. But in Spain, no change 
of this sort occurred.®^ In that country, the Church 

‘Deux millions de ducats, and Newton, who. no doubt, 
quo le olerpf^ ,poss6dait sous le were clever men, but were no- 
r^gne de Charles V, 6taient r4- wi&e comparable to the gi’eat 
put63 comme un revenu exorbi- thinkers ot the Peninsula. Sueh 
tant; et, un demi-si6clo plus tard, ahsertions, proceeding, not from 
lorsque ces nevenus s’61evaient a some ignorant despiser ot physi- 
liuit millions, on qualifiat dM- cal science, who contemns what 
r^tique, toiite proposition he has never been at the pains 

dant a op^rer quelque modified- to study, but from a really able 
tion dans leur accroisseraent.* and, in some respects, competent 
SempSrej Monarckie Espagnole^ judge, are important for the his- 
vol. ii. p. 16. tory of opinion ; and as the book 

In a work on Spanish is not very common, I will give 
literature which was pubhshed two or three extracts. ‘Confie- 
about seventy years ago, and sanlos Franceses con ingenuidad 
which, at the time of its appear- que Descartes fu6 un novelista : 
ance, made considerable noise, y con todo eso quieren hacerlo 
this peculiarity is frankly ad- pasar por el promotor de la filo- 
mitted, but is deemed rather an sofia en Europa, como si su filo- 
honour to Spain than otherwise, sofia so desemejase mucho de la 
inasmuch as that country, we are que dominaba en las sectas de l.i 
told, has produced philosophers antigiiedad. Su tratado “ Del 
who have gone much deeper into Metodo” esnadaen comparacion 
things than Bacon, Descartes, de los libros “ Do la Corrupcion 
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retained her hold over the highest as well as over the 
lowest intellects. Such was the pressure of public 
opinion, that authors of every grade were proud to 
count themselves members of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, the interests of which they advocated with a zeal 
worthy of the Dark Ages. Cervantes, three years 
before his death, became a Franciscan monk.®* Lope 
<le Vega was a priest; he was an officer of the Inqui- 
sition ; and in 1623 he assisted at an auto da fc, in 
which, amid an immense concourse of people, a heretic 
was burned outside the gate of Alcala at Madrid.®® 
Moreto, one of the three greatest dramatists Spain has 
produced, assumed the monastic habit during the last 
twelve years of his life.^®® Montalvan, whose plays are 
still remembered, was a priest, and held office in the 
Inquisitiuii. Tarrega, Mira de Mescua, and Tirso de 


do laa Artes” do .Tuan Luis Vives, 
quo le antcccdio buen mimerodo 
auos.* Oracion ApoiogHioa par 
la Espana y su Mir-' o J.itrrario 
'por D. J. P. FornfTj Madrid, 
1786, p. xi. ^No hemos tenido 
on los efcctos un Cartesio, no im 
Neuton : denioslo de barato : 
pcro hemos tenido justisimos le- 
gisladores y exeolentes filosofos 
priictioos, quo ban prcferido ol 
inefablo gusto do trabajar en 
bonoficio do la humanidad a la 
ociosa ocupacion de edificarmim- 
dos imaginarios en la soledad y 
silencio do un gabinete.’ p. 12. 
‘ Nada se dispui aba en Espana." 
p. 61. At p. 143 a comparison 
between Haeon and Vivos ; and 
tho final decision, p. 146, that 
Vivos enjoys ‘una gloriosa supo- 
rioridad sobre todos los sabios de 
todos los siglos.^ 

The final profession was not 
made till 1616; but he began to 
wear the clothes in 1613. ‘Tal 
era su situacion el sabado santo 
2 de abril’ [1616] ‘que por no 
poder salir de su casa hubieron 


de darlc en ella la profesion de 
la venerable 6rden torcera do 
San Francisco, cu^’O babitohabia 
tornado en Alcala, cl dia 2 do 
julio de 1613.’ Navarreie, Vida 
de Cervantes, p. cii. prefixed to 
Don Quijote, Barcelona, 1839. 
Even in 1609, says Navarrete, 
(p. Ixii.), ‘So ha creido que en 
tdnees so incorporo tambicn 
Cervantes, eorao lo hizo Lope do 
Vegjp-j en la congregacion did 
oratorio del Cahallero do Gracia, 
mientras que su muger y su her- 
inana dona Andrea se dedicabaii 
a semejantes cjercicios de piedad 
en la venerable orden tercora de 
Si-in Francisco, cuyo habito reei- 
bieron en 8 de junio del mismo 
ano.* 

Ticknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, vol. ii. pp. 125, 
126, 137, 147, 148. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 374. Bm- 
graphie Universelle, vol. xxx. pp. 
149, 150. 

TicknoVs History qf Span- 
ish Literature, vol. ii. pp. 276, 
327. 
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Molina, were all successful writers for the stage, and 
were all clergymen. Solis, the celebrated historian 
of Mexico, was also a clergyman. Sandoval, whom 
Philip III. appointed historiographer, and who is the 
principal authority for the reign of Charles V., was at 
first a Benedictine monk, afterwards became bishop of 
Tuy, and later still, was raised to the see of Pampeluna. 
Davila, the biographer of Philip III., was a priest. 
Mariana was a Jesuit;'®® and Minana, who continued 
his History, was superior of a convent in Valencia.'®^ 
Martin Carrillo was a jurisconsult as well as an his- 
torian, but, not satisfied with his double employment, 
ho too entered the Church, and became canon of Sara- 
gossa.'®® Antonio, the most learned bibliographer 
Spain ever possessed, was a canon of Seville.'®® Gra- 
cian, whoso prose works have been much read, and who 
was formerly deemed a great writer, was a Jesuit."® 
Among the poets, the same tendency was exhibited. 
Paravdeino was for sixteen years a popular preacher at 
the courts of Philip III. and Pliilip IV."' Zamora was 
a monk. Argensola was a canon of Saragossa."^ 
Gongora wasapricst; andllioja rcceivedahighpost 


7'icknor, vol. ii. p. 327. 
Boul^rweJc' s Ihstory of 
Spanish lAteraticrc, vol. i. p. 525. 
But the best account is that given 
by his biographer, who assures 
us of two facts; that lie received 
‘ todas las ordenes sagradas,’ 
and that he was ‘devotisimo dc 
Marla sautisiina.’ Vida dr 
jSoIia, p. 15, pretixed to 
Historia de la Cmquibta dc il/c- 
jico, edit. Paris, 1844. 

Biographic VniversdU^^oiL. 
xl. p. 319. 

‘ Sacerd'Ote soy.’ Davila, 
Historia de la Vida de Felipe 
Tetcero, lib. ii. p. 215. 

100 Biographic TJmversellc^ vol. 
xx^ii. p. *42. 

ibid. vol. xxix. p. 80. 
llnd, vol. vii. p. 219. 


*‘’® Ihid. vol. ii. p. 293. 

Ticknors History of Span- 
ish Littrature, vol. hi. p. 177. 

Ibid. vol. ii,p. 491, vol. iii. 
pp. 117, 118. 

SmnondH s Literature of the 
South of Europe, vol. ii. p. 348, 
London, 1846. 

‘Pero on fin nmrio Don 
Andres Martinez, y sucodiole en 
l.i Caiiongia nuestro Bartliolomc.’ 
Bellicer, Ensayo de una Biblio- 
theca, Madrid, 1778, 4to. p. 94. 
This was the younger Argensola. 

Twknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, vol. ii. p. 486. 

‘Occupied a high place in 
the Inquisition.’ Ticknor, vol. 
ii. p. 507. ‘ Prit les ordres, et 
obtint un canoiiicat.’ Biographize 
Univ, vol. xxxvui. p. 120. 
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in the Inquisition. Calderon was chaplain to Philip 
IV. and so fanatical are the sentiments which tar- 
nish his brilliant genius, that he has been termed the 
poet of the Inquisition. His love for the Church was 
a passion, and he scrupled at nothing which could 
advance its interests. In Spain, such feelings were 
natural ; though to other nations they 'seem so strange, 
iliiat an eminent critic has declared that it is hardly 
possible to read his works without indignation.'** If 
this be so, the indignation should be extended to nearly 
all his contemporary countrymen, great or small. There 
was hardly a Spaniard of that period who did not enter- 
tain similar sentiments. Even Villa viciosa, author of 
one of the very best mock-heroic poems Spain has pro- 
duced, was not only an officer in the Inquisition, but, in 
liis last wili, he strongly urged upon his family and all 
his descendants, that they too should, if possible, enter 
the service of that noble institution, taking whatever 
place in it they could obtain, since all its offices were, 
he said, worthy jf veneration."''^ In such a state of 


111 1663 Philip IV. ‘lo 
honr6 con otra CHpellama de 
honor cn sii real Cupillu.' F/- 
(hi de Calderon, p. iv., prefixed 
to Comedias de Calderon, 
edit. Keil, Lcipsiqiie, 1827. 

‘ Calderon is, in fact, the 
true poet of the Inquisition. 
Animated by a religious feeling, 
which is too visible in all his 
pieces, he inspires me only with 
horror for the faith which he 
professes.’ SismondCs Literatifrc 
of the South of Europe, vol. ii. 
p. 379. Compare Lewes on the 
Spanish Drama, pp. 176-179. 

Salfi says, ‘ Calderon de la 
Parca excite encore plus une 
sorte d’indignation, malgr^ son 
g^nie dramatiqne, qni lo mit au- 
dessus de Vega, son pr^d^cesseur. 
Eu lisant ses dramos sans pre- 
vention, vouB diriez qu’il a voulu 
fsire servir son talent nnique- 
VOL. II. I 


ment a confirmer les pr^juges et 
les superstitions les plus ridicules 
de sa nation.’. Ginguenk, His- 
toire Litteraire d'ltalie, vol. xii. 
p. 499, Paris, 1834. 

‘Entro on el ano de 1622 a 
ser Delator del Conseco de la Ge- 
neral Inquisiaian, cuyo empleo 
sorvio y desempeno con todo 
honor muchos anos.’ And he 
declared, ‘ en osta clausula de su 
Testamento : Y por quanto yo 
y mis hermanos y toda nuestra 
familia nos bemos sustentado, 
autorizado y puesto en estado 
con las honras y mereedes, que 
nos ha hecho el santo Oficio de la 
Inquisicion, a quien. hemos servi- 
do como nnestros antepassados; 
encaigo afectuosissimamente a 
todoB mis Buccessores le sean 
para siempre los mas respetuosos 
servidores y criados, viviendo en 
ocupacion de su santo servicio, 
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society, anytliizig approaclimg to a secular or scientific 
spirit was, of course, impossible. Every one believed ; 
no one inquired. Among tbe better classes, all were 
)engaged» in war or theology, and most were occupied 
with both. Those who made literature a profession, 
ministered, as professional men too often do, to the 
prevailing prejudice. Whatever concerned tho Church 
was treated not only with respect, but with timid vene- 
ration. Skill and mdustry worthy of a far better cause, 
were expended in eulogizing every folly which super- 
stition had invented. The more cruel and preposteroas 
a custom was, the greater the number of persons who 
wrote in its favour, albeit no one had ventured to assail 
it. The quantity of Spanish works to prove the neces- 
sity of rehgious persecution is incalculable; and this 
took place in a country where not one man in a thousand 
doubted tho propriety of burning heretics. As to 
miracles, which form the other capital resource of 
theologians, they, in the seventeenth century, were con- 
stantly happening, and as constantly being recorded. 
All literary men were anxious to say something on that 
important subject. Saints, too, being in great repute, 
their biographies were written in profusion, and with 
an indifference to truth which usually characterizes 
that species of composition. With these and kindred 
topics, the mind of Spain was chiefly busied. Mo- 
nasteries, nunneries, religious orders, and cathedrals 
received equal attention, and huge books were written 
about them, in order that every particular might be 
preserved. Indeed, it often happened that a single 
convent, or a single cathedral, would have more than 
one historian ; each seeking to distance his immediate 
competitor, and all striving which could do most to 
honour the Church and to uphold the interests of which 
the Church was the guardian.^ 20 

procurando odelantarse 7 sefia- logo, pp. z.-zii., edit. Hadrid, 
larso en 41, quanto les fuere jpos- 1777. 

sible, en qualquiera de sub minis- * Hardly a convent or a 

terios ; pues todos son tan di^os saint of an^ note in Spain, 
de estimacion y veneradon.”" La during the sixteenth and seveii- 
Jdosquea, jsor VUlaviciosaf Pro- teenthfienturies, failed of especial 
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Snell was the preponderance of the ecclesiastical 
profession, and such was the homage paid to ecclesias- 
tical interests by the Spaniards during the seventeenth 
century.^*' They did everything to strengthen the 
Church in that very age when other nations first set 
themselves in earnest to weaken it. This unhappy 
peculiarity was undoubtedly the effect of preceding 
brents ; but it was the immediate cause of the decline 
of Spain, since, whatever may have been the case in 
former periods, it is certain that, in modern times, the 
prosperity of nations depends on principles to which 
the clergy, as a body, are invariably opposed. Under 
Philip III. they gained an immense accession of 
strength ; and in that very reign they signalized this 
new epoch their power by obtaining, with circum- 
stances of horrible barbarity, tho expulsion of the 
whole Moorish nation. This was an act so atrocious 

commemoration ; and each of the kiss a Capuchin’s sleeve, or the 
religious orders and great patho- surplice of a priest,’ ... * There 
drals had at least or historian, are no such sceptics and cavillers 
and most of them 6e\cial. The there, as in other places.* p. 496. 
number of hooks on Spanish In 1669, another observer writes: 
ecclesiastical history, is, there- ‘ En Espagne les Religieux soiit 
fore, one that may well be called les maitres, et I’emportent par- 
enormous.’ Theknor's History tout oil ils se trouvent.’ Voyages 
of Spanish Literaturey vol. iii. faits en divers Temps en Es- 
p. 132. Fomer assures us, some- pagncy Amsterdam, 1700, p. 35. 
what needlessly, of what no one And, to quote one more autho- 
cver doubted, that * los estudios rity, the following picture is given 
sagrados jamas decay^ron en of Spanish society in the reign of 
Espaha. Forner, Oracion Apo- Philip IV. : ‘No habia familia 
logitica, Madrid, 1786, p. 141. con quien no estuvieran entron- 
*** In 1623, Howell writes cados los frailes por amistad 6 
from Madrid: ‘Such is the re- parentesco ; ni casa que les cer- 
verence they bear to the church rara bus piiertas ; ni conversacion 
here, and so holy a conceit they en quo no se les cediera la pala- 
have of all ecclesiastics, that bra; ni mesa en que no se les 
the greatest Don in Spain will obligara k ocupar la primera 

tremble to otfer the meanest silia; ni resolncion grave entre 

of them any outrage or affront.’ ricos 6 pobres que se ndopt.ira 

HoweMs Letters, edit. London, sin su consejo ; y si no tomaban 

1754, p. 138. ‘ The reverence parte en ellas, las satisfacciones 

they show to the holy function of domdsticas no erancabales.’ Fio, 
the church is wonderful ; Princes Historia del Beinado de Carlos 
and Queens will not disdain to ///., vol. i. p. 94. 

I I 2 
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in itself,^** and so terrible in its consequences, that 
some writers have ascribed to it alone, the subsequent 
ruin of Spain ; forgetting that other causes, far more 
potent,* were also at work, and that this stupendous 
crime could never have been perpetrated, except in a 
country which, being long accustomed to regard heresy 
as the most heinous of all offences, was ready, at any 
cost, to purge the land and to free itself from men 
whose mere presence was regarded as an insult to the 
Christian faith. 

After tlio reduction, late in the fifteonth century, of 
the last Mohammedan kingdom in Spain, the great 
object of the Spaniards became to convert those whom 

they had conquered. *23 They believed that the future 

welfar(‘, of a whole people was at stake ; and finding 
that the exhortations of their clergy had no effeot, they 
had recourse to other means, and persecuted the men 
they were unable to persuade. By torturing some, 
by burning others, and by threatening all, they at 
length succeeded ; and we are assured that, after the 
year 1526, there was no Mohannnedan in Spain, who 
had not been converted to Christianity.*®'* Jmmense 


*Lo cardinal de Richelieu, 
qxii n’etoit pas tres-susceptible 
de piti6, Pappelle “ le plus hardi 
«t le plus barbare conseil dont 
riiistoire de tons les si^scles pr^- 
cedeus fdsse mention ’ 3ism<mdi, 
Histoire des Fram^ais, vol. xxii. 
p. 163, Paris, 1839. 

123 ‘Porque los Reyes queri- 
I'lido, que en todoel Reinofuesen 
CUristianos, embiaron a Frai 
Francisco Ximenez, que fiie Ar- 
zobispo de Toledo i Cardenal, 
para que los persuadiese. Mas 
ellos, gente dwa, pertinaz, nue* 
vamente conquistada, estuyieron 
recios.’ Mendoza^ Guerra de 
Granada qtte Jdzo Felipe 11. 
contra loa Moriscos, Valencia, 
1776, 4to. p. 10. The author of 
this book was born early in the 


sixteenth century, sit Granada, 
where ho lived for a considerable 
period. 

‘L’annee 1626 vit done 
disparaitre duns tout es les parties 
de TEspagne les signes ext^rieurs 
de rislaniisme.’ Circourt^ Hist, 
des Arabes d^EspagnCy Paris, 
1846, vol. ii. p. 220. M. La- 
fuente {Historia de Espaiiaf vol. 
X. p. 132) says of 1602, that 
‘ desde entonces, por primera vez 
al cabo de ocho siglos, no quedo 
un solo habitante en Espana quo 
esteriormento diera culto a Ma- 
homa :* but in vol. xi. p. 447, he 
says that, in 1624, ‘volyieron 
inmediatamente a bus ritos y 
ceremonias muslimicas.' Aa M. 
de Circourt was well acquainted 
with aU the materials used by 
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munbers of them were baptized by force; but being 
baptized, it was held that they belonged to the Church, 
and were amenable to her discipline.'*® That dis- 
cipline was administered by the Inquisition, which, 
during the rest of the sixteenth century, subjected 
these new Christians, or Moriscoes, as they were now 
called,'*® to the most barbarous treatment. The 
genuineness of their forced conversion was doubted; 
ihb therefore became the business of the Church to 
inquire into their sincerity.'*^ The civil government 
lent its aid ; and among other enactments, an edict was 
issued by Philip II. in 1566, ordering the Moriscoes to 
abandon everything which by the slightest possibility 
could remind them of their former religion. They 
were commanded, under severe penalties, to learn 
Spanish to give up all their Arabic books. They 
were forbidden to read their native language, or to 
write it, or even to speak it in their own houses. 
Their ceremonies and their very games were strictly 


M. Lafuente, and in, moreover, a 
much more critical writer, it 
Bet'inB likely that his statement 
is the correct ono. 

*■-* ‘Oes miilhcnrenx auraient 
tons ete cxtermin6s, s’ils n’avai- 
ent consonti a rccevoir le bap- 
teme. An milieu des decombres 
de leurs maisons, siir les cada- 
vres fumans do leurs femmes, ils 
s’agenouillercnt. Les germauos, 
ivi’cs de sang, fireiit I’office de 
pretres ; Pun d’eux prit un 
balai, aspergoa la foulo des mu- 
eulmans, en pronon^ant les pa- 
roles sacrameiitfilles, et criit avoir 
fait des chretiens. L’armce des 
germanos se r^pandit ensiiitc dans 
io pays onvironnant, saccageant 
d’abord, baptisant aprfes/ Cir- 
court t Histoire des Arahes d' lils- 
jmgne^ vol. ii. p. 175. See also 

p. *21)2. 

That was their general 


name ; but, in Aragon, they were 
termed' “ tornadizos,” en lenguage 
insultunte.’ Janer, Condicion dc 
los Moriscos dc EspanUj Madrid, 
1867, p. 26. 

‘Eocibicron el Sacramento 
por comodidad, no do voluntad, 
y asi encubrian todo lo possible 
el viuir y morir en la secLa de 
Maboma, sieiido iiifielcs apos- 
tatas.’ Vandcrhammeris FUipe 
SegundOy p. 12. ‘ Porquo la In- 

quisicion los comenzo a apretar 
mas de lo ordinario.* Mendoza^ 
Guerra de Oranaday p. 20. * Po- 
ncr uuevo cuidado i diligencia 
en descubrir los motives destos 
hombres,’ p, 26. And yet this 
very writer has the impudence 
to declaim against Mohammed- 
anism as a cruel religion. ' Cruel 
i abominable religion aplac;ir a 
Dios con vida i sangre inno- 
centel’pp. 107, 108. 
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prohibited. Thej were to indulge in no amusements 
which had been practised by their fathers; neither 
were they to wear such clothes as they had been 
accustomed to. Their women were to go unveiled ; and 
baiSung was a heathenish custom, all public baths 
were to be destroyed, and even all baths in private 
houses. 

By these and similar measures,**® these unhappy 
people were at length goaded into rebellion ; and in 
1668 they took the desperate step of measuring their 
force against that of the whole Spanish monarchy. 
The result could hardly be doubted ; but the Moriscoes 
maddened by their sufferings, and fighting for their all, 
protracted the contest till 1571, when the insurrection 

Vanderhammen (FHipr Sc- ni de los regoeijos moros en las 
gundo, p. 12, Madrid, 1632) bodas, sino conforme al uso de la 
merely tells ua that * Por cedula Santa Madre Iglesia, abriendo 
el ano sesenta y seis les mando las puerUis de bus casas en tales 
dexassen el habito, lengua y cos- dias, y tambien en los de fiesta, 
tumbres de Moros, y fuessen no haciendo zambras ni ley las 
Christianos y lo pareciessen.’ con instrumentos ni cantares 
But the exact provisions were, moriscos, aunque no dijesen cn, 
* Quo dentro de tres anos apren- ellos cosas contraria a hi rcli- 
diesen los Inoriscos a hablar la gion cristiana,’ &c. Jamr, Con- 
lengua castellana, y de all! ade- dicion de los Moriscos^pi^. 31, 32, 
lante ninguno pudicse hablar, whero other particulars will bo 
leer ni escriber arabigo en publico found, which should be compared 
ni -en secreto : que todos los con- with Clrcourt^ Histoire des Arahes 
tratos que se hiciesen en arabigo dUEspagne, vol. ii. pp. 278, 283, 
fuesen nulos: que todos los libros 459-463. 

asl escritos los llevasen en t4r- Some of the other steps 

mino detreinta dias al presidents which were taken, before 1566, 
de la audiencia de Granada para to ai&ont the Moriscoes are enu- 
que los mandase examinar, de- merated in JPrescott*s History of 
Tolviendoseles aquellos que no Philip 11.^ vol. iii. p. 10, and 
o&ecieran inconveniente para que elsewhere. In the reign of 
los pudiesen gnardar solo durante Charles Y., there were many acts 
los tres anos: que no se hicie- of local tyranny which escape 
ran de nuevo marlotas, aJmalafas, the general historian. One of 
calzas ni otra %uerte de vestidos them, on the part of the Bishop 
delosquesensaban entiemposde of Guadix, is worth quoting, 
moros; que durante este tiempo, ‘ On lo vit poussor rintoldnmco 
las miyeres vestidas & la morisca jusqu’a faire raser les femmes et 
Hevarian la cara descubierta ; les obligor a rdcler leurs onglos 
que no usasen de las ceremonias pour en faire disparaitre lea 
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was finally pnt down.^^® By this unsuccessftd efibrt, 
they were greatly reduced in numbers and in strength ; 
and, during the remaining twenty-seven years of th® 
reign of Philip 11. we hear comparatively little of 
them. Notwithstanding an occasional outbreak, the 
old animosities were subsiding^ and in the course of 
time would probably have disappeared. At all events, 
there was no pretence for violence <5n the part of the 
^Spaniards, since it was absurd to suppose that the 
Moriscoes, weakened in every way, humbled, broken, 
and scattered through the kingdom, could, even if 
they desired it, effect any thing against the resources 
of the executive government. 

But, after the death of Philip II., that movement 
began which I have just described, and which, con- 
trary to the course of affairs in other nations, secured 
to the Spanish clergy in the seventeenth century, more 
power than they had possessed in the sixteenth. The 
consequences of this were immediately apparent. 
The clergy did not think that the steps taken by 
Philip n. agai xst the Moriscoes were sufficiently de- 
cisive ; and even during his lifetime they looked forward 
to a new reign, in which these Christians of doubtful 
sincerity should bo either destroyed or driven from 
Spain. *31 While he was on the throne, the prudence 

traces du henn^, cosm^tique in- tions which they hud received 
ofiensif dont il abhorrait I’lisuge, from the Spanish Christians, 
en raison de co quo los Arabes What he mentions of one of the 
I’avaiont introduit.’ Circourty battles is curious, and I do not re- 
Histoire dcs Arabes ^Espagne, member to have seen it elsewhere 
vol. ii. p. 226. recorded. ‘ Fue porfiado por 

Its concluding scene, in ambas partes ol combate hasta 
March, 1571, is skilfully de- venir a las espadas, de que los 
picted in Prescotfs History of Moros se aprovechan menos que 
Philip IILy vol. iii. pp. 148-161. nopotros, por tenor las euyas un 
The splendid courage of the filo i no herir ellos de punta.' 
Moriscoes is attested by Mendoza Mendozay Guerra de Granada, 
in his contemporary history of edit. 4to. Valencia, 1776, p. 168. 
the war ; but, in narrating the An instance of this was ex- 

horrible outrages which they un- hibited in 1678, on the very day 
doubtedly committed, he makes in ^hich Philip 111. was bom. 
no allowance for the long-con- * Predicando en un lugar de Ara- 
tinusd and insufferable provoca- gon, todo de Moriscos, Uamado 
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of the govemment restrained in some degree the eager- 
ness of the Church ; and the king, following the 
advice of his ablest ministers, refused to adopt the 
measure^ to which he was urged, and to which his 
own disposition prompted him.'^* But, under his 


Rida, 6 Torrellas, un religiose, 
llamado Vargas, el mismo dia 
qua iiaci6 su Magestad, viendo el 
poco fmto que hacia con sus 
sermones, dixo, como en Profecia, 
a aquella gente rebelde : Pues no 
quereis despedir do vnestros 
peebos esta infernal sccta, sabed, 
que ha nacido cn CastiUa vn 
Principe que os ha de echar de 
Espana.* PorreHOj Pvchos y 
Hechos de Phelipe ///., in Yanez^ 
Memorias, Madrid, 1723, p. 224; 
and nearly the same words in 
Janer, CondUnon de los Moriscos, 
p. 60. Mr. Prescott, in his 
History of Philip //., vol. iii. p. 
139, quotes a Ms. letter from 
Don John of Austria to Philip 
II., written ip 1570, and stating 
that the Spanish monks were 
openly preaching against the 
leniency with which tho king 
treated th^ Moriscoes. ‘ Predi- 
cando on los pulpitos publica- 
mente contra la benignidad y cle- 
mencia que V. ha mandado 
usar con esta gente.’ 

In a recent work of con- 
siderable authority, it is denied 
that Philip II. entertained the 
desire of expelling the Moriscoes. 

‘ El car4cter austero y la severi- 
dad do Felipe II. redundaban en 
favor de los moriscos, porque no 
daba oidos a la4| instigaciones de 
algunos personajes que sehala- 
ban la expulsion general como 
unico remedio eficaz para los 
males que ofrecia al pais aquella 
desventurada razo. Acababa el 
monarca de tocar los tristes re- 


sultados de una emigracion por 
las funestas consecuencias de la 
despoblacion del reino granadino, 
y pjreferia continuar en la senda 
de la concUiacionf procurando de 
nuevo la ensehanza de los con- 
versos.’ Janer, Condicion de los 
Moriscos, Madrid, 1857, p. 59. 
But to say nothing of the fact 
that this is contrary to all we 
know of the character of Philip, 
we have, on the other side of the 
question, the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Ribera, who had often 
communicated with the King on 
the subject, and who distinctly 
states that Philip desired tho ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, 

* El hechar los Moros deste Rey- 
no, ha sido cosa muy desseada, y 
procurada por los Reyes Prede- 
cesBores del Rey nuestro Sehor, 
aunque no cxecutada.’ ... ‘El 
Rey Don Felipe Segundo, nuestro 
Sehor, despues de suceder en 
estos Reynos, tuvo el mistno des- 
seo ; y assi mando, que se jiiii' 
tassen los Frelados desta Reyno 
para buscar remedio el aho do 
1668 ; siendo Ar 9 obispo desta 
Metropoli el Reverendissirao 
Don Hernando de Lloazes. 
Hizieronse en aquella Junta nl- 
gunas Constituciones de considc- 
racion. Visto que no aprovecha- 
ban, mand6 el aho 1587 quo so 
hiziesse otra Junta, en la qvalme 
halls yo : ahadimos tambien al- 
gunas nvevas Constituciones. V 
coDstando a su Magestad quo no 
ersn bastantes las diligencias 
passadas, y quo siempre perse- 
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successor, the clergy, as we have already seen, gained 
fresh strength, and they soon felt themselves suffi- 
ciently powerful to begin another and final crusade 
against the miserable remains of the Moorish nation. 

The Archbishop of Valencia was the first to take 
the field. In 1602, this eminent prelate presented a 
memorial to Philip III. against the Moriscoes ; and 
finding that his views were cordially supported by the 
c%rgy, and not discouraged by the crown, he followed 
up the blow by another memorial having the same 
object. ^34 iphc Archbishop, who spoke as one having 


veraban cn su heregia, se rosolvio 
dfi mandarlos hechar del Reyno, 
6 por lo menos meterlos dentro 
de la tiorra.' Ximenes^ Vida de 
Rojxia, Ito.pp. 419, 
420. This important passage is 
decisive as to the real feelings 
of Philip, unless we assume that 
Ribera has stated a deliberate 
falsehood. But, strange lo saj’, 
even the book in which so re- 
markable a passage is contained, 
appears to be unknown either to 
M. Janor or to M. Lafuente.’ 

iss I ppy Felipe III., hombre 
do rudo ingenio, se dejaba go- 
bernar con facilidad por aquellos 
que sabiendo los temores de su 
conciencia, se aprovechaban de 
Bu iinbecilidad para conseguir 
cuanto querian. Muchos ecle- 
siasticos, recordando las espul- 
siones de judios y moros ejecu- 
tadas de orden de Fernando 6 
Isabel, y conociendo que a Felipe 
III. seria agradable imitar k 
estos monarcas, le aconsejaron 
que condenaso al destierro k 
todos los moriscos que vivian 
en sus reynos; pues no solo se 
obstinaban en seguir la ley ma- 
hometana, sino que tenian tratos 
con los turcos y entre si para 
buscar sus libertades por medio 
del rigor de las armas.* Castro, 


Decadencia de Espaiia, Cadiz, 
1852, pp. 101, 102. 

134 These memorials are printed 
in the Appendix to his Life by 
Ximenez. See the very curious 
book, entitled Vida y Virtudes 
del Venerable Stervo de Dios D. 
Juan de "Ribera, por el R, P. ¥r. 
Juan Ximenez, Roma, 1734, 4to. 
pp. 367-374, 376-393. This 
work is, I believe, extremely 
rare ; at all events, I endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a copy from 
Spain or Italy, and, after some 
years’ unsuccessful search, I met 
with the one I now have, on a 
London book-stall. M. deCir- 
court, in his learned History of 
the Spanish Arabs, does not 
appear to have been aware of its 
existence, and he complains tliat 
he could not procure the works of 
Ribera, whose Memorials ho con- 
sequently quotes second-hand. 
Circourt, Histoire des Arahes 
JEspagne, Paris, 1846, vol. iii. 
pp. 1C8, 351. Nor does Watson 
seem to have known it ; though 
both he and M. de Circourt refer 
to Escriva’s Life of Ribera. Wat- 
8on*s Philip IIL, London, 1839, 
pp. 214-221. An abstract of 
these Memorials is given by 
Geddes, who, though a loanied 
and accurate writer, had the 
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authority, and who from his rank and position was a 
natural representative of the Spanish Church, assured 
the king that all the disasters which had befallen the 
monarchy, had been caused by the presence of these 
unbelievers, whom it was now necessary to root out,, 
even as David had done to the Philistines, and Saul to 
the Amalekites,'®® He declared that the Armada, 
which Philip II. sent against England in 1588, had 
been destroyed, because God would not allow even 
that pious enterprise to succeed, while those who 
undertook it, left heretics undisturbed at home. For 
the same reason, the late expedition to A.lgiers had 
failed; it being evidently the will of Heaven that 
nothing should prosper while Spain was inhabited by 
apostates. ^36 therefore, exhorted the king to exile 


mischievous habit of not indicat- 
ing the sources of his informa- 
tion. Gedde^ Tracts ^ London, 
1730, vol. i. pp. 60-71. 

isa 4 Pqp 2 q se puede crcer, 
que nuestro Senor ha querido 
reservar esta obra tan digna de 
pecho Eeal para Vuestra Ma- 
gcstad, colno reservo la libertad 
de su pueblo para Mojses, la 
entrada de la Tierra de Promis- 
sion para Josue, la vengan 9 a de 
la injuria antigua de los Amale- 
quitas para Saul, y la victoria de 
los Pilisteos para David.* Xime- 
nezt Vida de IRdyera^ p. 370. 
Again, p. 377 : * Y al primer 
Key que tuvo el Mundo, en siendo 
elegido por Dios, y confirmado en 
su Beyno, le embia a mandar por 
nn Propheta que destruya a los 
Amalequitas, sin dezar hombres, 
ni mugeres, ni nihos, aunque sean 
de leche, en fin que no quede 
rastro de eEos, ni des sus ha- 
ziendas. Y porque no cumplio 
exactamente su mandamiento, 
cayo en indignacion de Dios, y 
fue privado del Keyno. A1 
segundo Key, que fue David, le 


mando Dios en siendo jurado, que 
destruyesse los Philisteos, como 
lo hizo.* 

*E1 ano quando se perdio 
la podorosa Armada, que iba a 
Inglaterrn, confiado de labenigni- 
dad del Key nuestro Senor, que 
esta en el Cielo, me atrevi con ef^ 
zelo de fiel vassallo y Capellan, 
a dezir a Su Magostad; que 
aviondo gastado mucho tiempo cn 
discurrir, que causa podia aver 
para que Dios, nuestro Senor, 
pcrmiliesse aquel mal sucesso so 
mo havia ofrocido una cosa de 
raucha consideracion, y ora, 
^uerer dezir la Magostad Divina 
a Su Magostad Catolica ; quo 
mientras no ponia remedio en 
ostas Hercgias de Espaha, cuyos 
Keynos le avia encomondado, no 
se debia ocupar en romcdiar las 
de los Keynos agenos. Y ahora 
confiando en la misma benigni- 
dad, y clemencia de Vuestra 
Magostad, me atrevo tambien a 
dezir, que aviendo considerado la 
causa, porque Dios nos ha qui- 
tado de las manos la toma de 
Aigel, aviendoso dispuesto todas* 
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all the Moriscoes, except some whom ho might condemn 
to work in the galleys, and others who could become 
slaves, and labour in the mines of America. This, 
he added, would make the reign of Philip glorious to 
all posterity, and would raise his fame far above that 
of his predecessors, who in this matter had neglected 
their obvious duty. 


lias prevencionos para ella con la 
mayor prudencia, y sagacidad, 
quo homos visto on nuestros 
tiempos, y sirviendonos el mar, 
' y los ayres, y las ocasionos, dela 
nianora, quo podiamos dessear, 
tengo por sin duda, quo ha sido, 
querer nuestro Senor dar a Vues- 
tra Magestad el ultimo recuerdo 
do la obJ‘g,iCi >n, quo tieno, de 
rosoh'cr esta platica/ Ximenez^ 
Vida de. Ribera, p. 373. It would 
ho a pity if such admirable speci- 
mens of theological reasoning 
were to remain burie'^ in an old 
Homan quarto. I congratulate 
rtiysfdf and the reader on my 
acquisition of this volume, which 
is a vast repertory of powerful, 
though obsolete, weapons. 

‘ Todas estas cosas, y otras 
muchas, que dexo de dezir, por 
no ser prolixo, mo hazen evidon- 
cia, de que convieno para el ser- 
vicio de Dios nuestro Senoi% y 
que Vuostra Magestad esta obli- 
gado en conciencia, corao Rey, y 
Supremo Senor, a quien toca de 
justicia defender, y conservar bus 
Reynos, mandar desterrar de 
Espaha todos estos Moriscos, sin 
que quede h ombre, ni muger 
grande, ni pequono; reservando 
tan solamonte los ninos, y nihas, 
que no liegarend siete anos, para 
que se guardcn entre nosotros, 
repartien doles por las casas por- 
ticulares de Christianos viejos. 
Y aun hay opinion de personas 
doctas, que estos tales nines y 


ninas, los puede Vuestra Mages- 
tad dar por esclavos, y lo fundaii 
con razones probables.’ Xiriienez, 
Vida de Ribera, pp. 379, 380. 
* Destos que se ban de desterrar, 
podra Vuestra Magestad tomarlos 
que fucre servido por esclavos, 
para proveer sus Galeras, 6 para 
embiar a las minas de las Indias, 
sin escrupulo alguno de concicn- 
cia, lo que tambien sera de no 
poca utilidiid.’ p. 384. To do 
this, "was to be merciful ; for they 
all deserved capital punishment, 
‘merecian pena capital.’ p. 381. 

138 t Aora, Catolica Magestad, 
vemos que Dios nuestro Senor ha 
reservado para Vuestra Mages- 
tad, y para su Real Corona, ol 
nombre, y hechos de Rey Catho- 
lico: permitiendoporsus secretes 
juizios, que los que han sido siem- 
pre onemigos de su Iglesia so con- 
serven, y que los quo antes eraii 
Catholicos, ayan degenerado, y 
apostatado de su santa ley y assi 
va la honra de Dios nuestro 
Senor, y cl cxeraplo, y confusion 
de los otros Reyes, en que Vuestra 
Magestad tenga sus Reynos lim- 
pios do Hereges, y principal- 
men Le a Espana. Y quando esto 
huviesso de costar grandes traba- 
jos, y todo el oro, y plata, que 
hay en las Indias, estaria muy 
bien empleado : pues se atra- 
viossa la honra de Dios, la de su 
Santa Iglesia, el antiguo re- 
nombre desta Corona,’ &;c. Xime- 
nez, Vida de Ribera^ p. 382* 
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These remonstrances, besides being in accordance 
with the known views of the Spanish Church, were 
warmly supported by the personal influence of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the primate of Spain. In only 
one respect did he differ from the views advocated by 
the Archbishop of Valencia. The Archbishop of 
Valencia thought that children under seven years of 
age need not share in the general banishment, but 
might, without danger to the faith, be separated from 
their parents, and kept in Spain. To this, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo strongly objected. He was im willing, 
he said, to run the risk of pure Christian blood being 
polluted by infidels ; and he declared that sooner than 
leave one of these unbelievers to coiTupt the land, ho 
would have the whole of them, men, women, and 
children, at once put to the sword. 

That they should all be slain, instead of being 
banished, was the desire of a powerful party in the 
Church, who thought that such signal punishment 
would work good by striking terror into the heretics 
of every nation. Bleda, the celebrated Dominican, 
one of the mo'^t influential men of his time, wished 
this to be done, and to be done thoroughly. He said, 

And on the neglect of duty by to cut the throats of all tlie Mo- 
Charlos y. and Philip II., see riscoes, men, women, and chil- 
p. 370. dren, than to have any of their 

189 *Xhe most powerful pro- children left in Spain, to defile 
motep of their expulsion was Don the true Spanish blood with a 
Bernardo de Koias y Sandoval, mixture of the Mooritth.’ Geddes' 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, Tracts^ vol. i. pp. 85, 86. Na- 
and Inquisitor-General and Chan- varrete has pronounced a glow- 
cellop of Spain. This great pre- ing eulogy upon the piety and 
late, who was brother to the Duke other noble qualities of this 
of Lerroa, by whom the king for prelate ; and says that ‘ llenando 
some years before, and for some de esplendor con su virtud tres 
years after the expulsion was ab- sillas episcopales, merecio quo 
solutely governed, was so zealous Clemente VIII. le honrase con oL 
to have the Vholo race of the capelo, y fu4 elevado h. la primada 
Moriscoes extinguished, that he de Toledo y al empleo do in- 
opposed the detaining of their quisidor general.' Vida de 
children who were under seven Cervantes^ pp. xcvii., xcviii., 
years of age, affirming that of the Barcelona, 1839. 
two he judged it more advisable 
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that, for the sake of example, every Morisco in Spain 
should have his throat cut, because it was impossible 
to tell which of them were Christians at heart, and it 
was enough to leave the matter to God, who knew his 
own, and who would reward in the next world those 
who were really Catholics.*^® 

It was evident that the fate of the wretched remnant 
a once splendid nation was now sealed. The re- 
ligious scruples of Philip III. forbade him to struggle 
with tho Church ; and his minister Lerma would not 
risk his own authority by even the show of opposition. 
In 1609, he announced to the king, that the expulsion 
of the Moriscoes had become necessary. ‘The reso- 
lution,* replied Philip, ‘ is a great one ; let it be 
executed.* And executed it was, with unflinching 
barbaritj . About one million of the most industrious 
inhabitants of Spain were hunted out like wild beasts, 
because the sincerity of their religious opinions was 
doubtful. Many were slain, as they approached the 

’‘‘® ‘ Ho did assurp ill I lie old which was accordingly executed.' 
Christian laity, that whenever Geddes^ vol. i. p. 84. 
rbe king should give the word, ‘“Grande resolu cion !”con- 

thoy might, without any scruple testo el d^bil monarca al ministro 
of conscience, cut tho throats of favorito: “ hacedlo vos, duque.” ’ 
all the Moriscoes, and not spare Lafueoite^ Historia de Es'pana^ 
any of them upon their profess- vol. xv. p. 375. But this reply, 
ing themselves Christians ; but so far from being a mark of 
fo follow the holy and laudable weakness on the part of Philip, 
example of tho Croisado that was was a strictly logical application 
raised against tho Albigenscs, of tho pnnciplos which he enter- 
wlio, upon their having made tained, and which, indeed, were 
themselves masters of the city of almost universal in Spain. We 
Bezeir; wherein were two hun- know from his contemporary bio- 
dr(id thousand Catholics and grapher, that ‘ Determine el Roy 
hereticks, did ask Father Arnold, en los principios de su Beynado, 
a Cistercian monk, who was thei r como Rey tan poderoso y Catolico, 
chief preacher, “ Whether they de consagrar y dedicar a Dios la 
sliould put any to the sword that potencia de bus Consejos y Armas 
pretended to be Catholics and para extinguir^acabar los enemi- 
were answered by the holy Abbot, gos de la Iglesia Santa.* Davila, 
“ That they should kill all with- Historia do la Vida de Fdvpe 
out distinction, and leave it to Tercero^ lib. i. p. 44. 

God, who knew his own, to This is the average esti- 

reward them for being true mate. Some authors make it 
Catholics in the next world less, and some more ; while one 
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coast ; otliers were beaten and plundered ; and the 
majoriiy, in the most wretched plight, sailed for Afiica. 
During the passage, the crew, in many of the ships, rose 
upon l^em, butchered the men, ravished the women, 
and threw the children into the sea. Those who escaped 
this fate, landed on the coast of Barbary, where they 
were attacked by the Bedouins, and many of them put 
to the sword. Others made their way into the desert, 
and perished from famine. Of the number of lives ac- 
tually sacrificed, we have no authentic account ; but it 
is said, on very good authority, that in one expedition, 
in which 140,000 were carried to Africa, upwards of 
100,000 suffered death in its most frightful forms 
within a few months after their expulsion from Spain. 


■writer says, * The numbers ex- 
pelled have been estimated at 
four hundred thousand families, 
or two millions of souls.’ Clarke's 
Internal State of Spaing London, 
1818, p. 33. But this is incre- 
dible. M. Oes\xo {Decadencia de 
EspaHa, Cadiz, 1862, p. 105) 
says, ‘ Espaua perdi6 en loa mo- 
riscos un millon de habitantes 
and M. Janer {Condition de los 
Moriscos, Madrid, 1857, p. 93), 
* Sin entrar en calculos sobre los 
que habia cuando se expidio el 
edicto de Valencia en 1609, ni 
sobre los que fenecieron en las 
rebeliones, de mano armada, de 
sed, de hambre 6 ahogados, cree- 
moB poder fijar, aproximada- 
mente, en novecientos mil los que 
Uegaron & poner el pie fuera do 
la peninsula, despidi^ndose para 
siempre de las costas y ftonteras 
de Espaha, cuya cifra deducimos 
del examen y qpntexto de unoB y 
otros escritores, de las listas que 
nos ban quedado de los expulsos, 
de los datos de diversas rela- 
ciones, estados y documentos 
examinados con este solo intenlo ;* 
and further on, p. 105, ' la expul- 


sion de un millon, 6 novecientos 
mil de sus habitantes.’ Llorente 
{Histoirc de V Inquisition^ vol. iii. 
p. 430, Paris, 1818) says, *un 
million d’habitans util os ot labo- 
rieux;’ Ximenez ( Vida de Bihera^ 
Roma, 1734, 4to. p. 70), ‘novo- 
cientos mil and Boisel, who was 
in Spain, fifty years after the ex- 
pulsion, and collected the tradi- 
tionary evidence, says, “ II sortit 
neuf cens tant de mille hommes de 
compto fait, de Valence, d’Anda- 
lousie, et de Castille.’ Boisel, 
Journal du Voyage d'Espagne, 
Paris, 1669, 4to."p. 275. 

Watson's Philip III., pp, 
234-235. Davila, Vida de F(~ 
hpe III., i>. 146. Yanez, Me ntif- 
rias para la Hutoria de Felipe 
III., pp. 281, 290. Janer, Con- 
dicion de los Moriscos, pp. 83, 84, 
90. Some particulars respecting 
their expulsion may also be seen 
in Cottington’s Letters from 
Madrid, -which were written in 
1609, but are of very little value. 
WinwooJs Memorials of Affairs 
of State, vol. iii. pp. 73, 91, 103, 
118, London, folio, 1726. 
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Now, for the first time, the Church was really trium- 
phant.'^^ For the first time, there was not a heretic 
to be seen between the Pyrenees and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. All were orthodox, and all were loyal. 
Every inhabitant of that great country obeyed the 
Church, and feared the king. And from this happy 
combination, it was believed that the^ prosperity and 

f randcur of Spain were sure to follow. The name of 
'hilip III. was to be immortal, and posterity would 
never weary of admiring that heroic act by which the 
last remains of an infidel race were cast out from the 
land. Those who had even remotely participated in 
the glorious consummation, were to be rewarded by 
the choicest blessings. Themselves, and their families, 
were under the immediate protection of Heaven. The 
earth sh^juid bear more fruit, and the trees should clap 
their hands. Instead of the thorn should come up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle. A new 
era was now inaugurated, in which Spain, purged of her 
heresy, was to be at ease, and men, living in safety, 
were to sleep under the shade of their own vineyards, 
BOW their gardens in peace, and eat of the fruit of the 
trees they had plantcjd.'*^ 


In a contemporary sermon 
in comniomoral ion of their expul- 
sion, the preacher joyfully ex- 
claims, ‘ Puos, que mayor honra 
podemos tener en este Reyno, que 
ser todos los que vivimos en el, 
fielcs a Dios, y al Key, sin com- 
pania de estos Heroges y tray- 
dores ?’ Ximenes, Vida de Eibera, 
p. 423. Another clergyman 
cries out, * Al fin salieron estos, y 
qiiedo la tierra libre de la infa- 
mia do este gente.’ Davila^ Vida 
de Felipe Tercero, p. 149. See 
also p. 151. 'Y es digno de 
poncr en consideracion el zelo 
que los Keyes de Espana tuTie- 
ron en todo tiempo de sustentar 
la F5 Catolica; pues en difer- 
entes expulsiones quo ban beebo, 


ban sacado de sus Keynos tros 
millones de Moros, y dos mil- 
lones de Judios, enemigos de 
nuestra Iglesia.’ 

*** See the sermon by the 
Archbishop of Valencia, printed 
at length in the Appendix to 
Xtmenc^j Vida de liibera^ pp. 
411-428. I would fain quote it 
all, but the reader must be con- 
tent with part of the peroration, 
pp. 426, 427. ‘ Entre las felizi- 
dades, que cuenta el Espiritu 
Santo que tuvieron los bijos de 
Israel en el govierno del Key 
Salomon, es una ; que vivian los 
bombres seguros, durmiendo a la 
sombra de su parra, y do su 
higuera. sin tenor dotjuicn temer. 
Assi cst nr CHIOS en enit luj/no de 
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These were the promises held out by the Church, 
and believed by the people. It is ou business to 
inquire how far the expectations were ulhlled, and 
what Jhe consequences were of an act which was insti- 
gated by the clergy, welcomed by the nation, and eagerly 
applauded by some of the greatest* men of genius 
Spain has produced.*^® 


aqui adelantc, porla misoricordia 
do uuestro Sefior, y paternal pro- 
videncia de Su Magestad, todo 
nos sobrara, y la misma tierra se 
fortilizara y dara fmto de bendi- 
cion . Brocardico es, de que todos 
nsabades, diziendo que despues, 
quo cstos so bautizaron, no se 
avia visto un ano fertil ; aora 
todos lo seran, porque las here- 
gias y blusfemias do estos Ionian 
esterilizada, abrasada, y infi- 
cionada la tierra, como dixo el 
Keal Propheta David, con tantos 
pecados y abominaciones.’ .... 
* Y edificaran cn las tierras, quo 
antes oran desiertas, plantando 
vinas, y bpbiendo el vino de ellas, 
y sembraran huertas, y comeran 
del frutu de los arbolcs, que ban 
plantado, y nunca seran hechados 
do sus fasas, dize Dios. Todo 
esto promote nuestro Senor por 
dos Prophotas suyos. 2Wo {digo 
otra vez) nos aobrard' All this 
was to happen to the people; 
while, as to the king, he, in the 
same sermon, p. 416, is likened 
to David; and it was declared 
by another high authority, that 
his expulsion of the Moriscoes 
was so great an exploit (*ha- 
zana ’), t^t *• duzara su memoria 
por los veni^ios siglos.’ Tor- 
te'ho^ in Yan^y Memorias jpara 
Felipe in.y p. 281. 

* Amidst the devout exulta- 
tion of the whole kingdom, — 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and 
others of the principal men of 


genius then alive, joining in tlie 
general jubilee.* Ticknor^s His- 
tory of Spanish lAteratyre, vol. i. 
pp. 428, 429. Compare Jhindop's 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 16. Porreno 
says that it may be placed among 
the seven wonders of the world ; 

* la podemos poner entre las sieto 
maravillas del mundo.’ Yanez, 
Mcmorias, p. 297 : and Davila 
(Vida de Felipe Tercero, lib. ii. 
cap. 41, p. 139) pronounces it to 
be the most glorious achievement 
which had been seen since the 
days of Pelayo. All this is natural 
enough; butwhat is really curious 
is, to trace the modern remains 
of this feeling. Campomanes 
(Apendice d la Educacion Popular, 
vol. iv. p. 130, Madrid, 1777), a 
very able man, and far more 
liberal than most of his country- 
men, is not ashamed to speak of 

* la justa expulsion de los mo- 
riscos desde 1610 a 1613.* Ortiz, 
in 1801, expresses himself with 
more hesitation, but is evidently 
in favour of a measure which 
liberated Spain from Ma perni- 
ciosa semiUa do Mahoma que 
restaba en ella.’ Compendia de 
la Historia de Espana, vol. vi. 
pp. 304, 305. Nay, even in 1866, 
the great modern historian of 
Spain, while admitting the serious 
material injury whic^ this hor- 
rible crime inflicted on the coun- 
ti^, assures us that it had the 

* immense advantage * of produc- 
ing religious unity; unable to 
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The effects upon the material prosperity of Spain 
may be stated in a few words. From nearly every part 
of the country, large bodies of industrious agricul- 
turists and expert artificers were suddenly withdrawn. 
The best systems of husbandry then known, were 
practised by the Moriscoes, who tilled and iirigated 
with indefatigable labour. The cultivation of rice, 
feotton, and sugar, and the manufacture of silk and 


perceive that the very unity of 
which he boasts, generates an 
acquiescence and stagnation of 
mind fatal to all real improve- 
ment, because it prevents that 
play and collision of opinions by 
which the wits of men are sharp- 
ened and inaue ready for use, 
‘Con la expulsion se completo 
el principio de la unidad reli- 
giosa en Espana, que fu6 un bien 
inmenso, pero se consume la 
ruina de la agricultu’-a, que fue 
un inmenso mal.' L<{fuente^ 
Historia de Espana, vol. xvii. 
p. 340, Madrid, 1856. And, the 
year after this sagacious senti- 
ment had been given to the 
world, another eminent Spaniard, 
in a work crowned by the Royal 
Academy of History, went still 
further, and declared, that not 
only did the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes cause great benefit by 
securing unity of creed, but that 
such unity was ‘ necessary on the 
Spanish soil.’ ‘Y si bajo el 
aspecto economico reprobamos 
semejante medida por la infiuon- 
cia perniciosa que tuvo desde 
el momento de dictarse, la im- 
parcialidad de historiadorcs nos 
obliga a respetarla por los in- 
mensos bienes que produjo eii el 
orden religioso y en el orden 
politico.’ ... ‘La unidad reli- 
giosa era necesaria en el suclo 
espanoL’ Janer, CoiaUcion Social 
YOL. II. K 


de los Moriscos de Espana, Ma- 
drid, 1857, pp. 110, 114. What 
are we to think of a coun- 
try in which these opinions are 
expressed, not by some obscure 
fanatic, from the platform or 
the pulpit, but by able and 
learned men, who promulgate 
them with all the authority of 
their position, being themselves 
deemed, if anything, rather too 
bold and too liberal for the peo- 
ple to whom they address their 
works ? 

‘ Los moros eran muy dies- 
tros en todo lo que mira a obras 
de agua.’ Campomanes, Apendice 
d la Educai'ion Popular, vol. iii. 
p. evii. ‘The Moors were the 
most intelligent agriculturists 
Spain ever had.’ Laborde's 
Spain, Tol. ii. p. 218. Even Jo- 
vellanos admits that ‘ except ii» 
the parts occupied by the Moors, 
the Spaniard 8* were almost totally 
unacquainted with the art of irri- 
gation.* Clarkds Inttmal State 
of Spain, p. 116. See also CiV- 
couri, Arabes dEspagne, vol. i. 
p. 25 vol. ii. p. 12, vol. iii. pp. 
162, 222; Bourgoing, Tableau 
de VEspaqne, vol. ii. pp. 170, 
171; and Timnsend's Spain, 
vol. iii. p. 74. Remains of their 
splendid aqueducts still exist. 
Hoskins' Spain, vol. i. pp. 120, 
126, 291,292. Compare 
hg an American, vol. ii. p, 112 
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paper, were almost confined to them.*^® By their ex- 
pulsion, all this was destroyed at a blow, and most of 
it was destroyed for ever. For, the Spanish Christians 
considered such pursuits beneath their dignity. In 
their judgment, war and religion were the only two 
avocations worthy of beiM followed. To fight for the 
king, or to enter the Church was honourable; but 
ever^hing else was mean and sordid.*^® When, there- 
fore, the Moriscoes were thrust out of Spain, there was 
no one to fill their place ; arts and manufactures either 
degenerated, or were entirely lost, and immense regions 
of arable land were left uncultivated. Some of the 


richest parts of Valencia 
glected, that means were 
scanty population which 

with VEstat de VEspagne^ Ge- 
nM'e, 1681, p. 399. 

Compare Janer^ Condicion 
de lo8 Moriscos^ pp. 47, 48, with 
Camponianes, Aptndice d la Edu- 
cation Popular^ vol. iii. p. xxii., 
and Dunlop's Memoirs, toI. i. 
p. 13. 

149 The more sensible among 
the Spaniards notice, with regret, 
this national contempt for every 
form of useful industry. See 
Campomanes, Education Popyu- 
lar, p. 128, and Sempere, Mo- 
narchic Espagnole, yol. ii. pp. 
277, 278. A traveller in Spain 
in 1669, says of the people, * ils 
m^prisent tellement le travail, 
que la plhpart des artisans sont 
Strangers.’ Voyages fails en 
divers Temps par M, 
Amsterdam, 1700, p. 80. An- 
other traveller, between 1693 
and 1695, says, they * think it 
below the dignity of a Spaniard 
to labour and provide for the 
future.’ Travels by a Gentle- 
man (by Bromley?), London, 
1702, p. 35. A third observer, 
in 1679, assures us that 41s 


and Grranada were so ne- 
wanting to feed even the 
remained there.**® Whole 


souilrent plus ais5ment la faim 
et les autres n^cessitez de la vie, 
que de travailler, disent-ils, 
comme des mercenaires, ce qui 
n’appartient qu’a des esclaves.’ 
D'Aulnoy, Relation du Voyage 
dUEspagne, Lyon, 1693, vol. li. 
pp. 369, 370. For further illus- 
trations of this, see Lahat, Voy- 
ages en Espagne, Paris, 1730, 
vol. i. pp. 286, 286. Capmany, 
Q^stiones Criticas, pp. 43, 49, 
60. Laborde's Spain, vol. i. p. r. 
Ranke's Spanish Empire, p. 103. 
Townsend! s Journey through 
Spain, vol. ii. pp. 240, 241. 

150 « pudo, pues, decirse con 
razon de nuestra patria, que de 
Arabia Feliz se habia convertido 
en Arabia Desierta, y de Valen- 
cia en particular, que el boUo 
jardin de Espaha se habia con- 
vertido en p^mo seco y deslu- 
cido. Dej(&e en breve seiitir en 
todas partes el azote del hambre ; 
y al alegre bullicio de las po- 
blaciones 8ucedi6 el melanc61ico 
silencio de los despoblados, y al 
frecuente cnizar de los labra- 
dores y trajineros por los caminos 
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districts vrere suddenly deserted, and down to the 
present day have never been repeopled. These soli- 
tudes gave refuge to smugglers and brigands, who 
succeeded the industrious inhabitants formerly occupy- 
ing them ; and it is said, that from the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes is to be dated the existence of those organized 
bands of robbers, which, after this period, became the 
scourge of Spain, and which no subsequent government 
nas been able entirely to extirpate. 

To these disastrous consequences, others were added, 
of a different, and, if possible, of a still more serious 
kind. The victory gained by the Church increased 
both her power and her reputation. During the rest 
of the seventeenth century, not only were the interests 
of the clergy deemed superior to the interests of laymen, 
but the “‘ntfci ests of laymen were scarcely thought of. 
The greatest men, with hardly an exception, became 
ecclesiastics, and all temporal considerations, all views 
of earthly policy, were despised and set at nought. 
No one inquired; no one doubted; no one presumed 
to ask if all thi was right. The minds of men suc- 
cumbed and were prostrate. While every other 
country was advancing, Spain alone was receding. 


siguio el peligroso encuentro 
de los salteadores quo los infes- 
taban, abrigandose en las ruinas 
de los pueblos desiertos.’ Janer, 
Condicion de los Moriscos, p. 100. 
See also Dunlop^ s Memoirs^ vol. 
i. p. 16. Campomaucs says, * El 
gran numero de artesanos, que 
salieron con la expulsion de los 
moriscos, causo un golpe mortal 
& las manufaeturas, y a la 
labranza.’ Apendice d la Educa- 
cion Popular t vol. i. p. 13. And 
p. 268, ' El punto de decadeiicia 
de nuestras manufaeturas, puede 
iixarse desde el ario de 1609, en 
ue tubo principio la expulsion 
e los Moriscos.’ 

'** ‘8ur la carte d’Espagne, 
en mille endroits est inscrit ce 

XX 


funeste mot, despoblado ; en millo 
endroits la nature sauvage a^ro- 
pris la place des cultures. Etu- 
diez la direction des despoblados, 
et consultez les registres des com- 
missaires de I'expulsion, vous 
verrez presque toujours que les 
families morisques couvraient 
ces solitudes. Leur patrimoine 
abandonn^ forma le domaine des 
voleurs, qui ^tablirent avec uiie 
sorte de 8ecurit6 leurs correspon- 
dances effrontdea d travers toute 
I’Espagne. Le brigandage s’or- 
ganisa comme une profession 
ordinaire ; et la contrebande, sa 
compagne, leva le front avec au- 
tant d’audace, autant de succ^s.’ 
Circourt, Histoire des Arabes 
dE&pagne^ vol. iii. pp. 227, 228. j 
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Every other country was making some addition to 
knowledge, creating some art, or enlarging some 
Science. Spain, numbed into a death-like torpor, spell- 
bound and entranced by the accursed superstition 
which preyed on her strength, presented to Europe a 
solitary instance of constant decay. For her, no hope 
remained; and, before the close of the seventeenth 
century, the only question was, by whose hands the 
blow should be struck, which would dismember that 
once mighty empire, whose shadow had covered the 
world, and whose vast remains were imposing even in 
their min. 

To indicate the different steps which mark the 
decline of Spain would be hardly possible, since even 
the Spaniards, who, when it was too late, were stung 
with shame, have abstained from writing what would 
only be the history of their own humiliation ; so that 
there is no detailed account of the wretched reigns of 
Philip IV. and Charles II., which together comprise a 
period of nearly eighty years. Some facts, however, 

< Decline pues mny sen- volumes of his History of Spain, 
siblemente.lavasta monarqula, y which contain the reigns of 
callaron atonitos los historia- Philip IV. and Charles II. Of 
dores, como huyendo la necesidad this work, I have no desire to 
de traer a la momoria lo quo speak disrespectfully; on the 
veian y apenas creian. Enmu- contrary, it is impossible to read 
deci6 pues la historia de Espaha it without interest, on account of 
en los dos reynados de Felipe the admirable clearness with 
IV. y Carlos II. viendo conti- which the different topics are 
nuaba nuestra decadencia, hasta arranged, and also on account of 
quedar Espaha al nivel de los its beautiful stylo, which reminds 
menos poderosos Estados de us of the best days of Castilian 
Europa. Este silendo nos ha pri- prose. But I feel constrained to 
vado de saber no solo las causas say, that, as a history, and es- 
de nuestra deeadeneia, sino pecially as a history which 
tambien de los aoonteeiraientos undertakes to investigate the 
civiles y militares del siglo xvii.* causes of the decline of Spain, it 
Compendio de la IBstoria is a complete failure. In the 
de vw. vi., Froiogo, p- i. first place, M. Lafuente has not 

No attempt was made to supply emancipated himself from tlioso 
the deficiency complained of by very prejudices to which the de- 
Ortiz, until 1856, when M. La- dine of his country is owing, 
fuente published, in Madrid, And, in the second place, he has, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth particularly in the reigns of 
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1 liave been able to collect, and they are very signifi^ 
cant. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the population of Madrid was estimated to be 400,000 ; 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, less than 
200,000. Seville, one of the richest cities in Spain, 
possessed in the sixteenth century upwards of sixteen 
thousand looms, which gave employmept to a hundred 
^nd thirty thousand persons.*®^ By the reign of Philip 


Philip IV. and Charles II., not 
used sufficient diligence in 
searching for materials for study- 
ing the economical changes 
through which Spain has passed, 
liooking too intently at the sur- 
face, he mistakes symptoms for 
causes ; so the real history 
of the Spanish people every where 
escapes his grasp. As Llie object 
to which iny studies are directed, 
compels me to contemplate affairs 
from a larger and more general 
point of view than h has done, 
it naturally happens that the 
conclusions at which we arrive 
are very different; but I wish 
to bear my testimony, whatever 
it may be worth, to the great 
merit of his book as a work of 
art, though, as a work of science, 
it appears to me that he has 
effected nothing, and has thrown 
no new light on the real history 
of that unfortunate, albeit once 
splendid, nation, of which his 
eloquence, his learning, and his 
taste, make him one of the chief- 
est ornaments. 

See Dunlop^ s Memoirs^ vol. 
il. p. 320 ; and the interesting 
calculations in Uzfariz^ Theorica 
y Fractica de Ciyniercio, Madrid, 
1757, folio, pp. 35, 36. Owing 
to the ignorance which formerly 
prevailed respecting statistics, 
such estimates are necessarily 
imperfect ; but, after the desola- 
tion of Spain in the seventeenth 


century, an extraordinary dimi- 
nution in the population of the 
capital was inevitable. Indeed, 
a contemporary of Charles II. 
states that in 1699, Madrid had 
only 150,000 inhabitants. Me- 
moires de LouvUJe^ Paris, 1818, 
vol. i. p. 72. This account is 
taken from ‘ un memoire manu- 
scrit, en langue ospagnole, trouve 
dans les papiers du marquis do 
Louville.* p. 67. 

Capmany {Qiiestionbs Cri- 
ticas^ p. 30), who seems to have 
written his able, but not very 
accurate, work for the express 
purpose of concealing the decline 
of his country, has given these 
figures erroneously. My infor- 
mation is derived from an official 
report made in 1701, by the 
trade - corporations (‘greniios’) 
of Seville. ‘Fijan la epoca de 
la ruina de nue&tras fabneas 
desde el reynado de Felipe II. y 
ahadeii ‘‘haber llegado a tenor 
solo en esta cindad al arte mayor, 
y mcnor de la sede, el numero de 
mas de diez. y seis mil telares, y 
se ocupaban en los exercicios 
adherontos a ^1, mas de ciento 
treinta mil personas de amlx'S 
sexos. ” ’ Ca77ipo77ianeSf Apendice 
d la Educacion Pojmlar^ vol. i. 
p. 473, Madrid, 1775. See also 
Uztarizy Theorica y Pniciica de 
Comercio^ p. 14, ‘diez y seis mil 
telares;’ where, however, no 
authority is quoted. 
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'Y., these sixteen thousand looms had dwindled away 
to less than three hnndred ; and, in a report which 
the Cortes made to I'hilip lY., in 1662, it is stated that 
the city contained only a quarter of its former number 
of inhabitants, and that even the vines and olives cul- 
tivated in its neighbourhood, and which comprised a 
considerable part of its wealth, were almost entirely 
neglected.**® Toledo, in the middle of the sixteentn 
century, had upwards of fifty woollen manufactories ; 
in 1665, it had only thirteen, almost the whole of the 
trade having been carried away by the Moriscoes, and 
established at Tunis. Owing to the same cause, the 
art of manufacturing silk, for which Toledo was cele- 
brated, was entirely lost, and nearly forty thousand 
persons, who depended on it, were deprived of their 
means of support.**® Other branches of industry 
shared the same fate. In the sixteenth century, and 
early in the seventeenth, Spain enjoyed great repute 
for the manufacture of gloves, which were made in 
enormous quantities, and shipped to many parts, being 
particularly valued in England and France, and being 
also exported to the Indies. But Martinez de Mata, 
who wrote in the year 1655, assures us that at that 
time this source of wealth had disappeared ; the manu- 
facture of gloves having quite ceased, though formerly, 

*E1 principal origen y imitated at Orleans.* Compare, 
causa de que los 16,000 telares on the cap - manufactories of 
de soda, lana, oro y plata, que se Tunis, a note in Camjxmanes, 
contaban en Sevilla, se hallen oy Apendice^ & la EduccLcion Popidar^ 
reducidos a menos de 300.’ vol. iv. p. 249. 

Uztariz, Theorica de CoTnercio. *** * TolMe, ou se mettaient 
p. 243. en oeuvre 436,000 InTres de soie, 

SemperCf Monarchie Espa- ai'ait deja perdu ce travail, qui 
gnole, vol. ii. p. 62, who refers to suifisait autrefois & I’existence de 
the report of the Cortes published 38,484 personnes. La popula- 
by Alonso Nunez de Castro. tion de cette ville avait 6prouv6 

LahofUde Spain, vol. iv. p. un tiers de diminution, et vingt- 
338, where it is also said, that cinq maisons de ses families les 
Tunis became, in consequence of plus illustres ^taient pass^es 
the expulsion of the Moriscoes, dans le domaine de divers cou- 
famous for the manufacture of vens.’ Bempere, Monarshie Ed^ 
caps, which * were subsequently pagnole^ vol. ii. p. 50. 
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he says, it had existed in every ciiy in Spain.'®® In 
the once-flourishing province of Castile, every thing 
was going to ruin. Even Segovia lost its manufac- 
tures, and retained nothing but the memory of its 
former wealth.'®® The decay of Burgos was equally 
rapid ; the trade of that famous city perished ; and the 
deserted streets and empiy houses formed such a 
]ncture of desolation, that a contempdrary, struck by 
flie havoc, emphatically declared that Burgos had lost 
every thing except its name.'®' In other districts, the 


See his interesting essay, 
reprinted in the appendix to 
Campomanes^ vol. iv. p. 251. He 
says, * La fabrica de los guantes, 
que tenian pocos afios ha todas 
las ciudad^-^• de reynos para 
el consume de Espana y las In- 
dias, era muy considerable ; y 
se ha destruido, despnes que se 
did entrada al consume de 
guantos cstrangeros.’ Such a 
statement, made bj" a contempo- 
rary, is unimpeachable ; but the 
reason he assigns is inadequate. 

'**® Segovia, as it appeared in 
1 659, is thus described in Boisd, 
Journal du Voyage JEspagne^ 
Paris, 1669, 4to. p. 186: *Au- 
tresfois, cette ville qui paroist 
assoz grande, estoit fort riche, 
tant k cause que les rois de Cas- 
tille y demeuroient, qu’a cause 
du grand commerce des laines et 
des beaux draps qui s’y faisoient; 
mais a present le trafic n’y est 
plus, et on n’y fait plus que fort 
pen de draps, de sorte que la 
ville est presque ddsert et fort 
pauvre. Une marque de sa pau- 
vretd, du mauvais ordre d’Es- 
pagne, et du pou de prdvoyance 
des Espflgnols (quoy qu’on disc 
de leur fle^e), e’est que lejour 
que j’y arrivay jusques a deux 
heures aprds midy il n’y avoit 
point eu de pain cn toute la ville, 


et ils ne s’en dtonnoient point.’ 
The decline of the silk and wool 
manufactures of Segovia is also 
noticed by Martinez de la Mata, 
who >\Tote in 1650. See his 
Bos Biscursos, edited by Canga, 
Madrid, 1794, p. 8. S;^lnt Simon, 
who was there in 1722, says, ‘A 
rdgard de leurs laines, j’en vis 
les manufactures k Sdgovie qui 
me parurent peu de chose et fort 
tombdes de leur ancienne rdputa- 
tion.’ Mhnoires du Buc de Saint 
Simoriy vol. xxxvii. p. 230, Pans, 
1841. Segovia used to be famous 
for the beautiful colour of its 
cloth, the dye of which was taken 
from a shell-fish found in the 
West Indies, and is supposed to 
bo the same as the purpura cf 
the ancients. See a note in 
Billon* s Spain, Dublin, 1781, 
pp. 19, 20. 

Such is the language of a 
Spaniard in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. * Porqu© 
a la ciudad de llurgos, eabeza de 
Castilla, no le ha quedado sino 
©1 nombre, ni aim vestigios de 
BUS ruinas ; reducida la grandeza 
du BUS ti-atos. Prior, y Consules, 
y ordenanzas para la conserra- 
cion de ellos, a 600 vecinos que 
conservanel nombre y lustre de 
aquella antigija y noble ciudad, 
que encerro en si mas de seis 
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results were equally fatal. The beautiful proyinceB of 
the south, richly endowed by nature, had formerly 
been so wealthy, that their contributions alone sufficed, 
in time of need, to replenish the imperial treasuiy ; but 
they now deteriorated with such rapidity, that, by the . 
year 1640, it was found hardly possible to impose a tax 
on them which would be productive. During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, matters became 
still worse, and the poverty and wretchedness of the 
people surpass all description. In the villages near 
iladrid, the inhabitants were literally famishing ; and 
those farmers who had a stock of food refused to sell 


mil, sin la gcnte suelta, natural, 
y forastera.’ Campomanes^ Apen^ 
dive d la Edticacion^ vol. i. p, 
403, Madrid, 1765. An intelli- 
gent JJutchnian, who visited 
Spain in 1665, says of Burgos, 
‘ elle a est6 aiitrefois fort mar- 
chundo, mais depuis peu, elle a 
jn’esque perdu tout son com- 
merce.’ Aarscns de Sommer- 
(h/ck, Voyage d^Espagne, Paris, 
1(>65, 4to.'p. 16. To me, it cer- 
tainly appears that facts of tliis 
sort have more to do with the 
real history of Spain than the 
details bf kings, and treaties, 
and battles, which the Spanish 
historians love to accumulate. 

‘ Could contribute little to 
the exigencies of the state.’ 
Dunlop's Memoirs, vol. i, p. 285. 
Compare Lamentos ApologHicoSy 
in l)os Discursos, edit. Canga, 
Madrid, 1794, p. 82, on the state 
of things in ‘ lo mas f^rtil de 
Andalucia.’ The government 
first bi-came alive to all this 
when it found that no more 
money coulil be wrung from the 
people. In May 1667, a council 
of state, convoked by the queen, 
reported that ‘quant aux res- 
sources qu’on voudrait tirer de 


I’Espagne, sous forme dc dons 
volontaires ou autrement, le 
conseil estime qu’il est bien diffi- 
cile d’imposer aux peuples des 
charges nouvelles and in No- 
vember of that same year, at 
another meeting of the council, 
a memoir was drawn up, stating 
that ‘depuis le r^gne de Bon 
Ferdinand le Catholique jusqu’a 
ce jour, la monarchio d’Espagno 
ne s’est pas encore vue si pr^s 
de sa mine, si ^puisee, si d4nii4e 
des ressources n^cessaires pour 
faire face a im grand p^ril.’ See 
extracts from the proceedings of 
the Councils, published, for, I 
believe, the first time, by M. 
Mignet, in his Isegocmtions rela- 
tives d la Succession cCEspagnCy 
vol. ii. pp. 124, GOl, Paris, 1835, 
4to. 8ce also, in the same 
valuable work, vol. ii. p. 127, a 
letter to Louis XIV., from his 
ambassador at Madrid, dated 
2nd June, 1667, and stating that 
‘I’cxtremite est ici si grande 
qu*il se fait une contribution 
volontaire de tous les particuliers 
que Ton appelle donativoy pour 
fournir quelque argent present 
pour les necessit^B publiques.* 
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it, because, much as tbej needed money, they were ap- 
prehensive of seeing their families perish around them. 
The consequence was, that the capital was in danger 
of being starved ; and ordinary threats producing no 
effect, it was found necessary, in 1664, that the Presi- 
dent of Castile, with an armed force, and accompanied 
by the public executioner, should visit the adjacent 
^llages, and compel the inhabitants to bring their sup- 
pies to the markets of Madrid. All over Spain, the 
same destitution prevailed. That once rich and 
prosperous country was covered with a rabble of 
monks and clergy, whose insatiate rapacity absorbed 
the little wealth yet to be found. Hence it happened, 
that the government, though almost penniless, could 
obtain no supplies. The tax-gatherers, urged to make 
up the deti;:ienoy, adopted the most desperate expe- 
dients, They not only seized the beds and all the 
furniture, but they unroofed the houses, and sold the 
materials of tlie roof, for whatever they would fetch. 
The inhabitants were forced to fly ; the fields were left 
uncultivated ; v cst multitudes died from want and ex- 
I)osure; entire villages were deserted; and in many of the 
to^^ais, upwards of two-thirds of the houses were, by 
the end of the seventeenth century, utterly destroyed. 


In 1664, Sir Kichard Fan- 
sluiwo writes from Madrid to 
Secretary Lcnnet, ‘ Sinea iiiy 
last to you, of yesterday, the 
President of Castile, having, by 
tlie king’s special and angry 
command, gone forth to the 
neighbouring villages, attended 
with the hangman, and what- 
soever else of terror incident to 
his place and derogatory to his 
person, the markets in this town 
begin to be furnished again plen- 
tifully enough.’ Meuioirs of Ludt/ 
Fanshawc, written hy kersilf 
edit. London, 1830, p. 291. 

Nothing but the precise 
and uncontradicted evidence of 
a contemporary witness could 


make such things credible. In 
1686, Alvarez Osorio y Redin 
WTote his JJiscursos. They were 
published in 1687 and 1688 ; 
they were reprinted at Madrid 
in 1776; and from the reprint, 
pp. 345-348, I extract the fol- 
lowing particulars : * Es preciso 
docir con la mayor brevedad, que 
pide el asuuto, en la forma que 
los coinisionantes contiiiuamonte 
estaii saqueando todos los lu- 
gares, con capa de servir a V.M. 
Entran en ellos, intiman sns 
eornisiones a las jnsticias, y ellas 
les suplican, tengan misericordia 
do los moradores, que cstan con 
mucha nocosidad. Y luego que 
toman el uso, dicou : que a ellos 
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In the midst of these calamities, the spirit and 
energy of Spain were extinmished. In every depart- 
ment, all power and life disappeared. The Spanish 
troops were defeated at Rocroy in 1643 ; and several 
writers ascribe to that battle the destruction of 
the military reputation of Spain.*®® This, however, 
was only one of many symptoms.*®® In 1656, it was 


no les toca dispenRar en hacer 
gracias : quo traen orden de co- 
brar con todo rigor las cantidades, 
ue deben los lugares ; y tambien 
icen ban de cobrar bus salarios. 
Y se van entrando por las casas 
de lo8 pobrefl labradores, y de- 
mas recinos ; y con mucha cuenta 
y razon, les quitan el poco dine- 
ro, que tienen: y a los que 
no tienen, les sacan prendas : y 
donde no las ballan, les quitan las 
pobres camas, en que duermen : 
y se detienen en vender las pren- 
das, todo el tiempo que pueden.* 

. . . ‘ Los saqu^os referidos van 
continuando, obligando a los 
mas vecinos de los lugares, a que 
se vayan buyendo de bus casas, 
dcxando baldias sus haciendas de 
campo^' y los cobradores no 
tienen lastima de todas estas 
miserias, y asolaciones, como si 
entr&ran en lugares de enemigos. 
Las casas, que ballan vadas, si 
hay quien se las compre, las 
venden: y quando no pueden 
venderlas, las quitan los texados ; 
y venden la texa, y madera por 
qualquier dinero. Con esta de- 
Btruicion general, no ban quedado 
en pie en los lugares la tercera 
parte de qasas, y ban muerto 
de necesidad gran multitud de 
personas. Con lo qual los lu- 
gares no tienen la mitad de fa- 
milias, que antiguamente babia 
en Espana. Y si no se pone 
remedio k todo referido, sera 


preciso, que la vengan a poblarde 
otros Reynos.’ 

*Alli acab6 aquella an- 
tigua milicia espanola que desde 
el tiempo dc los reyes catolicos 
babia ganado tan gloriosos tri- 
unfos, siendo el terror de sus 
enemigos.* Tapia, CivUizacion 
Rspafiola, vol. iii. p. 150, Ma- 
drid, 1840. ‘ La batalla de Roc- 

roy, en que el jdven Cond4 
recorio los laureles con que 
engalano bi dorado cuna del 
nino Luis XIV., acab6 con la 
reputacion que aim babian podi- 
do ir conservando los viejos 
tercios espanoles de Flaudres.* 
Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, 
vol. xvii. p. 368, Madrid, 1856. 

In the Clarendon State. 
Papers, vol. i. p. 275, Oxford, 
1767, folio, I find a letter written 
by Hopton to Secretary Win de- 
bank, dated Madrid, Slst May, 
1635. The author of this official 
communication gives an account 
of the Spanish troops just raised, 
and says, ‘ I have observed these 
levies, and I find the horses are 
so weak, as the most of them will 
never be able to go to the rendez- 
vous, and those very hardly 
gotten, the infantry so unwilling 
to serve, as they are carried like 
galley-slaves, in chains, whi«'.h 
serves not the turn, and so far 
short of the number that was 
proposed, as they come not to 
one of three.’ This was eight 
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proposed to fit out a small fleet ; bnt tlie fisheries on the 
coast had so declined, that it was found impossible to 
procure sailors enough to man even the few ships 
which were required.*®^ The charts which had been 


years before the battle of Eocroy ; 
after it, matters became rapidly 
^orso. A letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde to Secretary Nicholas, 
dated Madrid, 18th March, 1 649- 
50, states, that Spanish ‘ affairs 
are reaUy in huge disorder, and 
capable of being rendered almost 
desperate;’ and another letter, 
on 14th April, 1660, * if some 
miracle do not preserve them, 
this crown mn'st be speedily de- 
stroyed.’ Clarendon State Pa^ 
pers, vol. iii. pp. 13, 17, Oxford, 
1786. An official Eeport on the 
Netherlands, presented to Louis 
XIV. in 1665, declares that the 
Dutch ‘considered 3paiii so 
weakened, as to be 'Mit of con- 
dition to renew the war within 
the next one hundred years.’ 
Baumer's History of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries^ illustrated by Original Docu- 
ments, London, 1835, vol. i. p. 
237. See also Mignet, Nigocia- 
tions relatives a la Succession 
d! Ks'paqne, Paris, 1835- 18 J2, 
4to. vol. i. pp. 37, 38, 314, 315, 
vol. iii. p. 684, vol. iv. p. 218 ; and 
JJEstat de UEspagne, Geneve, 
1681, pp. 83, 271. ‘L’Espa^ne 
faisant en nos jours p^us 
de piti6 que de peur & ceux 
qu’elle a tenus long-terns dans 
une crainte perp6tuelle, et dans 
une respectueuse v^n^ration.’ 
. . . ‘Aussi peut-on dire que 
les Espagnols qui ^toieut au‘ ”e- 
fois des lions, ou des v^ritables 
hommcB et iiicomparables en 
valeur,sont maintenant des cerfs, 
ou des femmes, et enfin des pjr- 


sonnes peu propres & la guerre.* 
And finally, ^the Spanish ex- 
planation of all this in Yafiez^ 
Memorias, Prologo, pp. 148, 149, 
Madrid, 1723. ‘LaMonarquia 
de Espana, cuya decadencia la 
avia ya Dios decretado desde el 
ano de 1621,* &c. ; blasphe- 
mously ascribing to the Al- 
mighty, what was the result of 
their own folly, and obstinately 
shutting their eyes to the real 
cause of their ruin. 

‘ A century ago, Spain had 
been as supreme at sea as on 
land; her ordinary naval force 
was 140 galleys, which were the 
terror both of the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. But now’ (1656), 
‘in consequence of the decline of 
commerce and fisheries on the 
coast, instead of the numerous 
squadrons of the Dorias and 
Mendozas, which were wont to 
attend the movements of the 
first great John of Austria and 
the Emperor Charles, the present 
High - Admiral of Spain, and 
favourite son of its monarch, 
put to sea with three wretched 
gallies, which, with difficulty, 
escaped from some Algerine cor- 
sairs, and were afterwards nearly 
shipwrecked on the coast of 
Africa.* Dunlop^ s Memoirs, vol. 
i. p. 549. In 1663, ‘ II n’y avait 
a Cadix ni vaisseaux ni gaUres 
en ^.tat d’aller en mer. Les 
Mauros insultaient audacieuse- 
ment les c6tes de I’Andalousie, 
et prenaieut impun^ment les 
barques qui so hasardaient k une 
lieue de la rade. Le due 
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made, were either lost or neglected ; and the ignorance 
of the Spanish pilots became so notorious, that ho one 
was willing to trust them.^®* As to the military 
service, it is stated, in an account of Spain, late in the 
seventeenth century, that most of the troops had 
deserted their colours, and that the few who were faith- 
ful were clothed in rags, received no pay, and were 
dying of hunger.^®® Another account describes this 


d’ Albuquerque, qui commandait 
les forces uavales, se plaignuit 
liautemeiit de la position hu- 
niiliante daus laquelle on le lais- 
bait. 11 avait demand^ avec in* 
stance qu’ou lui donn4t des mate- 
lots et des soldats pour mettre 
sur les vaisseaux ; mais le Comte 
de Castrillo, president du Conseil 
de Finances (de la hacienda) 
avait declare qu’il n’ayait ni 
argent, ni la possibilit6 d’en 
trouver, et coiiseillait de rcnoncer 
a I’armee navalo.’ Mignct^ Ke- 
gocialioiis relatives a la Succession 
d!Eqjogne^ vol. i. pp. 316, 316, 
Paris, 1835, 4to. from contempo- 
rary manuscripts. Even in 1048, 
Spain had ' become so feeble in 
point of naval alfairs as to be 
obliged to hire Dutch vessels for 
carrying on her American com- 
merce.’ Maejaherson' s Annals 
of Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 435, 
London, 1805, 4to. And, to 
complete the chain of evidence, 
there is a letter in the Clarendon 
State Papers^ vol. ii. p. 86, Ox- 
ford, 1773, folio, written from 
Madrid in June 1640, stating 
tliat, ‘ For ships they have fow, 
mariners fewer, landsmen not so 
many as tltey need, and, by all 
signs, money not at all that can 
be spared.’ Tlie history of 
Spain during this period never 
having been written, I am com- 
pelled, in my own justification, 


to give these and similar pas- 
sages with a fulness which I fear 
will weary some readers. 

And when they did, it was 
to their own cost, as Stanhope 
found, at the beginning of his 
career as British minister to the 
court of Madrid, in 1690. See 
his letter to Lord Shrewsbury, 
in MahorCs Spain under Charles 
//., London, 1840, p. 3. ‘Wo 
were forced into a small port, 
called Ferrol, three leagues short 
of the Groyne, and, by the igno- 
rance of a Spanish pilot., our 
ships fell foul one with another, 
and the admiral’s ship w'as on 
ground for some hours, but got 
off clear without any daniagt*.’ 
Indeed, the Spanish seamen, 
once the boldest and most .skil- 
ful navigators in the world, so 
degenerated, that, early in the 
eighteenth century, we find it 
stated as a matter of course, that 
‘ to form the Spaniard to marine 
affairs, is transporting them into 
unknown countries.’ 2'he His- 
tory of Cardinal Alberoni, Lon- 
don, 1719, p. 257. 

* Le pen do soldata qui 
resistaient a la desertion, 6taient 
vetub do haiilons, sans soldo, 
sans pain.’ Meinoires de Lou- 
ville^ edit. Paris, 1818, vol. i. p, 
72. ‘Dunsl’^tat le plus mise- 
rable.’ p. 43. Compare Lafuente, 
in the reign of Philip IV. 
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once mighty kingdom as ntterly unprotected ; tho 
frontier towns nngarrisoned ; the fortifications dilapi- 
dated and crumbling away; the magazines without 
ammunition ; the arsenals empty ; the workshops unem- 
ployed; and even the art of building ships entirely 
lost. *7® 

While the country at large was thus languishing, as 
if it had been stricken by some mortal distemper, the 
i&ost horrible scenes were occurring in the capital, 
under the eyes of the sovereign. The inhabitants of 
Madrid were starving; and the arbitrary measures 
'which had been adopted to supply them with food, 
could only produce temporary relief. Many persons 
fell down in the streets exhausted, and died where they 
fell ; others were seen in the public highway evidently 
dying, b^t it^ one had wherewithal to feed them. At 
length the people became desperate, and threw off all 
control. In 1680, not only the workmen of Madrid, but 
largo numbers of the tradesmen, organized themselves 
into bands, broke open private houses, and robbed and 
murdered tho inVixbitants in the face of day. During 

{Historia, vol. xvi, p, 619), ‘ los arte do construir navos, y no 
soldadoB peleaban andrajosos y tonia ol Rey mas quo las desti- 
medio desnudos and D’Aulnoy, nadas al comercio do ludias, y 
in 1679 {Belation du Voyage algunos galeones; seis galeras, 
vol. i. p. 168), ‘ II esb consumidas del tiempo, y del 
rare que dans tout un regiment, ocio, so ancoraban en Cartagena.’ 
il se trouve deux soldats qui liacallar, Comentarios de la 
ayont plus d’nne chemise.’ Gxierra de EspanUy vol. i. p. 43. 

‘Ruinosos los muros de Another eye-witness describes 
BUS fortalezas, aun tenia Baree- *the best fortresses consisting of 
Iona abiertas las brechas, que ruined walls, mounted with here 
hizo el duque de Vendoma; y and there a rusty cannon, and 
desde Rosas hasta Cadiz, no tho man thought an able engi- 
habia Alcazar, ni Castillo, no noor who knew how to fire them.* 
solo presidiado, pero ni montada liippfrda's Metmirs^ second edi- 
su artilleria. La misma negli- tion, London, 1740, p. 227* 
gencia se admiraba en los puertOB Dunlop's Memoirm, vol. ii. 

de Vizcaya, y Galicia ; no tenian pp. 224, 225. In 1680, Madame 
loB almazenes bus provisionos, de Villars, the wife of tho 
faltaban fundidores de armas, y French Ambassador, writes from 
las que habia, eran do ningun Madrid, that such was the state 
uso. Vacios Jos arsonales y of affairs there, that her lius- 
artilleros, se habia olvidado el baud thought it advisable that 
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the remaming tweuty years of tte seyeziteentli century, 
the capital was in a state, not of insurrection, but (»f 
anarchy. Society was loosened, and seemed to be 
resolving itself into its elements. To use the emphatic 
language of a contemporary, liberty and restraint were 
equally unknown. The ordinary functions of the 
executive government were suspended. The police of 
Madrid, unable to obtain the arrears of their pay, dis- 
banded, and gave themselves up to rapine. Nor did 
there seem any means of remedying these evils. The 
exchequer was empty, and it was impossible to re- 
plenish it. Such was the poverty of the court, that 
money was wanting to pay the wages of the king’s 
private servants, and to meet the daily expenses of his 
household. In 1693, payment was suspended of every 

she should return home. Leiircsde bassadresB writes from Madrid, 
MadaTM de VUlars, Amsterdam, * Je ne vous parle point de la 
1759, p. 169. A letter written mistre de ce royaume. Lafaim 
by the Danish ambassador in est jusques dans le palais. 
1677, describes every house in J’itois hier avec huit ou dix 
Madrid as regularly armed from camaristes, et La Moline, qui 
to^ to bottom ; ‘ de haut en disoient qu’il y avoit fort long- 
bas.’ Mignit^ Nkgociations re~ terns qu’on ne leur donnoit plus 
latives d-la Succession, vol. iv. ni pain ni viandc. Aux ^curies 
p. 638, Paris, 1842, 4to. The du roi et de la reine, de meme 
deaths from starvation are said Lettres de Madame la Marquise 
to have been particularly numo- de VUlars, Amsterdam, 1769, 
rous iff Andalusia.. See Tapia, pp. 216, 217. The year after 
Civilizacion Espanola, vol. iii. p. Charles II. died : ‘ II n’y avoit 
167. *En Andalucia especial- pas de fonds pour les choscs les 
mente moria mucha gento de plus n^cessaires, pour la cuisine, 
hambre, y el consulado de Se- r6curie, les valets de pied,’ &c. 
villa envio una diputacion para MUlot, Mimoires du J)uc de 
representar quo aquella ciudad NoaUles, vol. ii. p. 26, ed. Petitot, 
habia quedado reducida a la Paris, 1828. Among other 
cuarta parte do la poblacion que reckless expedients, the currency 
habia tenido cincuenta ahos was so depreciated, that, in a 
antes.* On the state of the letter from Martin to Dr. Frazer, 
people generally, in 1680, com- dated Madrid, March 6th, 1680, 
pai*e Lettree, de VUlars, pp. 146, we hear of ‘ the fall of money to 
162, 161. one fourth part of its former 

* Point de libert^s et point value.’ Miscellany of the SpaU 
de frein. Mem, de Louville, ding Club, vol. v. p. 187» Aber- 
vol. i. p. 68. deen, 4to. 1862. 

‘ In 1681, the French am- 
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life-pension ; and all officers and ministers of the crown 
were mulcted of one- third of their salaries. Nothing, 
however, could arrest the mischief. Famine and poverty 
continued to increase and, in 1699, Stanhope, the 
British minister then residing in Madrid, writes, that 
never a day passed in which people were not killed in 
the streets scuffling for bread ; that his own secretary 
had seen five women stifled to death -by the crowd 
D^fore a bakehouse ; and that, to swell the catalogue of 
misery, upwards of twenty thousand additional beggars 
from the country had recently flocked into the capital. 


* The king has taken away, 
by a late decree, a third part of 
all wages and salaries of all 
officers and ministers without 
exception, end ts&pended for the 
ensuing year, 1694, all pensions 
for life granted either by himself 
or his father.* Letter from the 
English Ambassador, dated 
Madrid, November 18th, 1693, 
in MaJwn's Spain ier Charles 
IL, London, 1840, p. 40. This 
is also stated in Millot, il/e- 
moires de NoaiUes^ vol. i. p. 359, 
Paris, 1 828 ; ‘ retranchant le 

tiers des d^penses de sa maison, et 
des appointemens de ses officiers 
tant militaires que civil s.’ In 
the preceding reign, the pension 
had been stopped, at all events 
for a time. In 1660, Sir 
Edward Hyde, writes from Ma- 
drid, ‘ there is an universal stop 
of all pensions which have been 
granted formerly.’ Clarendon 
State Papers^ vol. ii. p. 638, 
Oxford. 1773. The next step 
which was taken was a proposal, 
in 1667, to tax the salaries of 
the members of the Council of 
Castile, Arragon, &c. ; but this 
idea was abandoned, until at 
length, they, like all other public 
servants, came under the com- 
prehensive edict of 1693. See 


the letter from the French Am- 
bassador to Louis XIV., dated 
Madrid, June 2nd, 1667, in 
Mignet^ N^gociations, vol. ii. p. 
128, Paris, 1835, 4to. The only 
chance of recovering the history 
of Spain in the seventeenth 
century, is by collating these and 
similar documents with the 
meagre notices to be found in 
Spanish writers. 

In 1695, ‘the miserable 
poverty in this country.’ Travels 
through Spain^ performed by 
a Gentleman^ London, 1702, 
p. 62. And, in the same year, 
‘L’Espagne, manquant de tout 
d’hommes, et d’ argent.’ Mhnoirea 
de Noailks, vol. i. p. 402. ‘ L’ Es- 
pagne, presque aneantie.’ p. 424. 

See the letters in Mahon's 
Spain under Charles //., pp. 
138-140. On the 21st of May, 
‘ We have an addition of above 
20,000 beggars, flocked from the 
country round, to share in that 
little here is, who were starving 
at home, and look like ghosts.* 
On the 27th of May, ‘ The 
scarcity of bread is growing on 
apace towards a famine, which 
increasos, by vast multitudes of 
poor that swarm in upon us from 
the countries round about. I 
shifted the best I could till this 
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If this state of things had continned for another 
generation, the wildest anarchy must have ensued, and 
the whole frame of society been broken up.*^^ The 
only chance of saving Spain from a relapse into bar- 
barishi, was that it should fall, and fall quickly, under 
foreign dominion. Such a change was indispensable ; 
and there was reason to fear that it might come in a 
form which would have been inexpressibly odious to 
the nation. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
Ceuta was besieged by the Mohammedans ; and as the 
Spanish Government had neither troops nor ships, the 
greatest apprehensions were entertained respecting the 
fate of this important fortress ; there being little doubt, 
that if it fell, Spain would be again overrun by the 
infidels, who, this time, at least, would have found 
little difficulty in dealing with a people weakened by 
suffering, half famished, and almost worn out.'^* 

day, but the difficulty of getting alguno se vieron en tanlastimosa 
any without authority, has mfido situacion y en tan mlsero trance 
me recur to the Corregidor, ad como se hallaron on oste tieinpo * 
must of the foreign Ministers (1699). * Carlos II. y la Espana.’ 
had done before; he, very LafuentCf Historia de Espaha 
courteously, after inquiring what vol. xvii. p. 426, Madrid, 1866. 
my family was, gave me an order * Les Maures d’Afrique as- 

for twenty loaves every day : but I si^geoient Ceuta. Le roi d’Es- 
must send two leagues, toVallejas, pagne manquait non seulement 
to fetch it, as I have done this de troupes, mais de vaisseaux 
night, and my servants with long pour transporter le peu de so- 
guns to secure itwhen they have it, cours qu’il pouvoit y envoyer; 
otherwise it would be taken from Louis XIV lui fit oifrir les 
them, for several people are killed troupes et les vaisseaux dont il 
every day in the streets, in scuffles auroit besoin. II s’agissoit non 
for bread, all being lawful prize seulement de conserver Ceuta, 

that any body can catch.’ mais de plus Oran; par cons^- 

* My secretary, Don Francisco, quent d’emp^cher la prise de 
saw yesterday five poor women deux places dont la conquSte 
stified to death by the crowd facilitoit aux Maures un retour 
before a bakehouse.’ en Espagne.’ Mimoirea du 

Even M. Lafuente, who Marquis Torcy^ vol. i. p. 46, 
having usedL scarcely any of the ed. Paris, 1828. Respecting the 
authorities which I have quoted attacks made on Ceuta, from 
in the last few pages, can have 1696 to 1698, see Ortie^ Com'- 
no adequate idea of the utter pendio de la Historia de tispanaf 
wretchedness of Spain, confesses vol. vi. pp. 666, 667, 661. 
that 'Jamas monarca ni pueblo 
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Fortunately, in the year 1700, -wlion affairs were at 
their worst, Charles II., the idiot king, died ; and Spain 
fell into the hands of Philip V., the grandson of Louis 
XIV. This change from the Austrian dynasty to the 
Bourbon, brought with it many other changes. 
Philip, who reigned from 1700 to 1746,^®® wasal'rench- 
man, not only by birth and education, *but also in feel- 
ings and habits. Just before he entered Spain, Louis 
charged him never to forget that ho was a native of 
France, the throne of which he might some da}*- as- 
cend.^®® After ho became king, ho neglected the 
Spaniards, despised their advice, and threw all the 


power he could command 
countrymen.*®^ The affairs 


A cekbratod modern -writer 
has made some remarks upon 
this, which are too apposite to 
ho omitted. ‘ Con el siglo xvii. 
acabo tambien la dinastia aus- 
triaca en Espana, d^'.iudo a csta 
nacion pobro, despoblada, sin 
fuorzas maritiraas Ei torres- 
tros, y por cousiguiente amerced 
de his demas potencias quo 
intentaron ropartir entro si 
BUS colouias y provincias. Asi 
habia do&parocido en poco mas de 
un siglo aqiiolla grandeza y 
podorio,aquGiiafuorzayhoroismo, 
aquolla cultura e ilustracion con 
quo habia dcscollado entro todas 
las iiacioncs.’ Biograjia de Fm~ 
sen add, in Navarrete, Opusculos, 
vol. ii. p. o, Madi-id, 1848. 

Except during tbo short 
interregnum of Louis, in 1724, 
which only lasted a few months, 
and during which, the boy, 
though called king, exercised no 
real power, and Philip remained 
the actual ruler. * Aun el nuovo 
rey no resolvia nogocio do consi- 
deraciun sin asenso de su padre.* 
Ortiz^ Compendia^ vol. vii. p. 
374. 

VOL. II. L 


into the hands of his own 
of Spain were now aJmi- 


**** Saint Simon, who knew 
Philip well, and wlio was in 
Spain in 1721 and 1722, sajs of 
him, ‘ L’ amour de la 1'7‘anco lui 
sortait do partout.* Memo ires 
du Due de Saint Simon, vol. 
xxxvii. p. 3, Paris, 1811. And, 
in 1 740, shortly before his death, 
Noailles writes from Aranjuoz, 
* Ce prince a lo cceiir tout fran- 
^ais.’ Millot, Memoircs de Noail- 
Ics, vol. iv. p. 191, Paris, 1829. 

iHi ‘ N’oubliez jamais quovous 
ctes Fran^ais, et co qui peut vous 
arriver.* Millot, Mhnoires de 
B'oailles, vol. ii. p. 6. Compare 
Coxds Memoirs of the Bourbon 
Kings of Spain, London, 1815, 
vol. i. p. 103. 

***’ In 1702, Philip * parlait 
moins quo jamais, ot soulement! 
aux Fran^ais, commo s’ils eus- 
sent 6t6 les seuls etres de son 
esp6ce.* Memoircs de Louville, 
vol. i. p. 276. ‘ Le d<^gout quo 

Philippe laissait voir pour sa 
cour espagnole.’ p. 333. A 
Spanish statesman, celebrated, 
or, I would rather say, notorious, 
at the close of the century, in- 
dignantly exclaims, ‘ It -was on 
L 
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nistered by subjects of Louis XIV., whose ambassador 
, at Madrid frequently performed the functions of prime 
minister. What had once been the most powerful 
monhrchy in the world, became little else than a pro- 
. Tince of France ; all important matters being decided 
in Paris, from whence Philip himself received his in- 
atnictions.*®* 

The truth is, that Spain, broken and prostrate, was 
unable to supply ability of any kind ; and if the go- 
vernment of the country was to be carried on, it was 
absolutely necessary that foreigners should be called 


the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, tliat foreigners came to 
govern us on our native soil.* 
Godoy's MenwirSy ed. London, 
1836, vol. ii. p. 271. 

In 1701, it was the duty of 
the French ambassador, ‘qu’il 
pht an besoin 4tre premier mi- 
nistro d’Espagne.* MUloty Me- 
moires de NoailleSy vol. ii. p. 31 ; 
^que rambassadeur de sa Ma- 
jeste soit ministre du roi Calho- 
lique ; qiie, sans en avoir lo titre, 
il en oxerce les fonctions ; qu’il 
aide au roi d’Espagne a connoitro 
Tetat de ses affaires, et 4 gouver- 
ner par lui-m6me.* p. 65. In 
1702, Marsin writes to Louis 
XIV., ‘ Commeil est absolument 
n6cessairc que I’ambassadeur do 
Votre Majesty en Espagne ait 
un credit sans bomes aupres du 
Hoy son petit-fils.’ p. 183. In 
1705, Amelot, the French am- 
bassador, ‘decidoit de tout en 
Espagpe.* Mkmoires de LoiMUy 
vol. ii. p. 165; and in 1706, 

* ^tant k la tSte des affaires, et 
joignant ph3squo les fonctions de 
premier ministre 4 celles d’am- 
bassadeur.* NoaUleSy vol. ii. p. 
308 . 

*“ In 1703, ‘II est clair que 
rembarras de Philippe venoit 
imrtout de la crainte que ses 


decisions ne fussent point ap- 
prouv^es en France, oi\ toutes les 
affaires importantes se decidoiont.’ 
Milloty Menwires de NoailleSy vol. 
ii. p. 244. ‘ The King of France 
had always certain persons at 
Madrid, which compos’d a 
Council, of which that of Ver- 
sailles was the soul ; and whoso 
members were all creatures of 
the French Court, and sent to 
Madrid from time to time to 
direct all affairs theue, according 
to the views of the Most Chris- 
tian King, and to give him an 
account of every thing that 
pass’d in the Councils of the Es- 
cnrial. Alberoni got to bo 
initiated in the mysteries of this 
cabal,* History of Cardinal 
ALheroniy London, 1719, p. 70. 

The Spanish historians are not 
very fond of admitting this un- 
questionable fact ; but Bacallar, 
after mentioning the influence of 
the French Ambassador, frankly 
adds ; ‘ Desde entonces tomaron 
tanta mano sobre los de Espana 
los ministros franceses, que die- 
ron mas zelps i los Principes, 
viendo estrechar la union k un 
grado, que todo se ponia al ar- 
bitrio de Luis XIV.* Bacallar^ 
Comentarios de la Guerra de 
EspaMy vol. i. p. 33. 
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Even in 1682, that is, eighteen years before the 
accession of Philip V., there was not to bo found a single 
native well acquainted with the art of war ; so that 
Charles II. ‘was obliged to intrust the military defence 
of the Spanish Netherlands to De Grana, the Austrian 
ambassador at Madrid.'®^ When, therefore, the War 
of the Succession broke out, in 1702, even the Spaniards 
l^emselves desired that their troops should be com- 
manded by a foreigner. 1®® In 1704, the . extraordinary 
spectacle was exhibited of the Duke of Berwick, an 
Englishman, leading Spanish soldiers against the 
enemy, and being in fact generalissimo of the Spanish 
army.i®^ The King of Spain, dissatisfied with his 

i8« Even veterrin diplo- Noailles, vol. i. pp. 420, 426, vol. 
miitist was bo struck by the ii. p. 9. 

escape of Spain from complete IIo ‘ committed the military 

ruin, that he ascribes its change defence of these provinces to the 
of masters to the direct inter- Marquis of Grana, the Austrian 
fcrcDcc of the Deity. ‘ Sa seule ambassador at Madrid, from the 
puissance avail plae Philippe want of any Spanish commander 
V f.ur le trone d^Espagne; olio whose courage or military en- 
seulo pouvait I’y maintenir ; los dowmonts qualified him to repel 
hommes n’avaient pas conduit ce such an enemy as the king of 
grand cvcneinent.’ Memoires de Franco.’ Dunlop's Menwirs, voL 
Torci/, vol. i. p. 333. ‘ Le trone ii. p. 232. Compare, on the 

oil Dieu I'avait place.* p. 401. want of Spanish generals, 

See also vol. ii. pp. 3, 227. ‘ Tho nwirca du Marech^ de Graitwnt^ 

Spanish people received him with vol. ii. p. 82, edit. Paris, 1827. 
unhesitating obedience to the The opinion which Grana him- 
deceased king’s will, and rejoiced self formed of the Spanish 
at the prospect of a rule that government, may be learned from 
would at least have the merit of a conversation which he held at 
being different from that under Madrid, in 1680, with tho 
which they had so long withered.’ French ambassadress, and which 
Memoirs of Peterborough^ Lon- is preserved in her correspon- 
don, 1853, vol. i. p. 102. dcnce. Lettres de Madame la 
‘ Muchos espanoles recibicron Marquise de ViXlars^ Amster- 
por su soberano a Felipe V., can- dam, 1759, pp. 1J8, 119. 
sados do la dominacion jde la See the letter of Philip V, 

Casa de Austria. Esperaban de to Louis XIV., dated June 22, 
la mudanza de la dinastia la 1702, in Mhnoircs de Noailles, 
felicidad y el bueu gobiemo.’ vol. ii. pp, 256, 257, Paris, 1828, 
Castro, Decadencia de E^aha, edit. Fetitot. 

Cadiz, 1862, p. 131. To the See Bacatlar, CoTnentarioa 

Bame effect, Millot, Mcmoircs de de la Guerra de Espaiia, vok i. 

I. L 2 
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proceedings, determined to remove him ; but, instead of 
filling his place with a native, he applied to Louis XIV. 
for another general ; and this important post was con- 
fided to Marshal Tesse, a Frenchman. A little later, 
Berwick was again summoned to Madrid, and ordered 
to put himself at the head of the Spanish troops, and 
defend Estremadura and Castile. This he effected 
with complete success ; and, in the battle of Almansa, 
which he fought in 1707, ho overthrew the invaders, 
ruined the party of the pretender Charles, and 


pp. 137, 166, -where he is called 
* el Duque de Bervich.’ Ills own 
account is, ‘ J’arrivai a Madrid 
le 15 fevricr ’ (1704), ‘oil d’abord 
!S. M. Catholique me fit Capi- 
taine-Gen^ral do bob armies.* 
Mhnoires de Berwick^ Paris, 
1778, vol. i. p. 227 ; and see p. 
XXV. No one would suppose 
this, from the observations of M. 
Lafuente, in his HistoHa de Es- 
^afia, vol. xviii. p. 80, Madrid, 
1857. 

iflo ‘Philippe n’etoit pas con- 
tent do Berwick, ou pliitot il 
t^moigna n&le pas ^tre, et il do- 
inand:^ un autre general ii Louis 
XIV. On lui envoya le mar^- 
clial de Toss6, pour qui il avoit 
monti’o du penchant.’ MHlot^ 
Memoir es de Eoailles^ vol. ii. p. 
331. Berwick himself ascribes 
his dismissal to the influence of 
Gramont and of the Queen of 
Spain. Memoir es de Berwick j 
vol. i. pp. 269-273. At all 
events, the new general became 
supreme. In December 1705, 
the Princess des Ursins writes 
from Madrid to Madame de 
Maintenon, ‘M. le marichal do 
76886, quand il est a Madrid, 
ost consult^, et decide 8ur toutes 
lea affaires, awtant^ pour le moinSf 
giLC M, V amhassadeur ] et lors- 
' qu il eat d Tarm^e, il estle mdtro 


absolu non sculement des troupes 
de France, mais encore do ccllcs 
d’Espagne, commandant luix 
capitaincs-g6n6raux, ses anciens, 
centre I’usage du pays.* Lettrrs 
inkdites de Madame de Maintenon 
et de Madame la Brinccsse des 
UrsinSf vol. iii. p. 259, Paris, 
1826. 

In 1706, ‘Lc due de Ber- 
wick, redomande par Philippe V., 
arrive a Madrid le 1 1 mars, avee 
le titre do mar6chal de France, 
pour d6fendro rEstramadure ct 
la Castillo, ayant rasscmbl^ co 
qu’il pent do troupes espagnolcs, 
empecha Ics ennorais cl’entrc- 
prendre lo si^go de Badajoz.’ 
MUlot, Memoir es de Noaillcs, vnl. 
ii. p. 387. Philip *pria lo Hoi, 
son grand-pore, d’envoycr un 
g6n6ral pour commander sur les 
front ieres de Portugal. Co fut 
done sur moi que lo choix tomba.* 
Mhnoires de Berwick^ vol. i. p. 
305. 

In a recently published 
work {Memoirs of Beierborovgh^ 
London, 1853, vol. i. pp. 148, 
155, 161, 206, 210, vol. ii. pp. 
34, 93), Charles is not only 
called King of Spain, which he 
never was, as Spain always re- 
fused to accept him, but, in the 
teeth of all history, he is actually 
termed Charles III. ; while 
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secured tlie seat of Philip on, the throne. As the war, 
however, still continued, Philip, in 1710, wrote to 
Paris for another general, and requested that the Duke 
de Vend6me might be sent to him.^®^ This able com- 
mander, on his arrival, infused new vigour into the 
Spanish counsels, and utterly defeated the allies so 
that the war by which the independency of Spain was 
es^blished, owed its success to the ability of foreigners, 


Philip V. is merely ‘Philip of 
Anjou.’ If this wore allowed, 
tlie consequence would be, that 
the kin;? whom the Spaniards 
now call Charles III., would 
have to change his jippellation, 
and become Charles IV. ; and 
Charles IV. wouki be changed 
into Charles V. It is really too 
much when mere biographers ob- 
ti’ude, in this way, their own little 
prepossessions into the yast field 
t)f history, and seek *j <’fiac 0 
its established nomen^uitnre, be- 
cause they are enamoured of the 
hero whose life they w'rite. 

< Tliig victory established 
the throne of Philip.’ Bunluvrtis 
History of Sjpain, vol. v. p. 136. 

‘ A victory which may he justly 
said to have saved Spain.’ Coxe^s 
Jjourhon Kings of Spain^ vol. i, 
p. 408. Even Ortiz allows that 
if Berwick had failed, Philip 
would have been mined. ‘Esta 
batalla do Almansa, quo las cir- 
cunstancias hicieron ruidosa, co- 
men z6 a poner mejor la corona 
de Espana en la caboza de Felipe 
V. ; y se tuvo por indubitable 
que si la hubiera perdido, tam- 
bien hubiera perdido la corona.’ 
Ortiz, Compmdio, vol. vii. p. 116. 
Seo also Lafuente, Histoi'ia 
Espana, vol. Xviii. p. 185. ‘Ber- 
wick, a quien, sin duda, debio 
8u salvacion la Espana.’ 

‘ Sa reputation dtoit grande 


ct hicn etablie ; le roi d’Espagno 
avoit ete temoin de sa condui te- 
en Lombardio ; il demanda au 
Roi un general si capable de 
commander ses arraees.’ ilfc- 
woircs de Torcy, vol. i. p. 380. 
Seo also History of Alheroni, 
London. 1719, p. 45. ‘Lo due 
de Vendome alloit onfiii com- 
mander los troupes d’Espagne.’ 
Memoires dc JSoaillcs, vol. iii. p, 
12. According to Berwick, the 
otfor was first made to himself. 
Memoires de Berwick, vol. ii. pp. 
106, 109. M. Lafuente, without 
quoting any authority, says 
{Hibtoria de Espana, vol. xviii. 
p. 279), ‘ Liiego que se perdio la 
bdlalla de Zaragoza escribio 
Felipe al rey Cristianisimo, su 
abuelo, rogandole que, ya que no 
pudiera socorrorle con tropas, le 
enviara al menos al duque de 
Berwick d al de Vendome' But, 
as Berwick must have had the 
means of knowing the real state 
of the case, he is probably cor- 
rect in s-.iying that the first ap- 
plication was in his own favour. 

195 ‘Vendome arrived at this 
moment to call into action the 
spirit of the monarch and the 
zeal of his subjects.’ Cox^s 
Bourhon Kings of Spain, vol. ii. 
p. 41, ‘ The arrival of the Duke 
de Vendome again changed the- 
fate of Spain ’ Memoirs of 
Bctcrlorovgh, vol. ii.p. 130. 
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and to the fact that the campaigns were planned and 
conducted, not by natives, but by French and English 
generals. 

Ink the same way, the finances were, by the end of 
the seventeenth century, in such deplorable confusion, 
that Portocarrero, who at the accession of Philip V. 
was the nominal minister of Spain, expressed a desire 
that they should be administered by some one sent 
from Paris, who could restore them.'®® He felt that no 
Qne in Spain was equal to . the task, and he was by no 
means singular in this opinion. In 1701, Louville 
wrote to Torcy, that if a financier did not soon arrive 
from France, there would shortly be no finances to 
administer. The choice fell upon Orry, who reached 
Madrid in the summer of 1701.^®® He found every- 
thing in the most miserable condition ; and the incom- 
petence of the Spaniards was so obvious, that ho was 
soon forced to undertake the management, not only of 
the finances, but also of the war- department. To save 
appearances, Canalez became the ostensible minister at 
war; but he, being completely ignorant of affairs, 
merely performed the drudgery of that office, the real 
duties of which were fulfilled by Orry himself.'®^ 

190 ‘Portocarrero, abrumado pour voir et connoitro I’etiit de 
con las dificultades de la gober- celles da roi d’Espagne, pour 
nacion; que excedian en mucho examiner les mojens les plus 
a BUB escasas luces, no contonto propres de soulager ses sujets, ct 
con haber inducido al rey a que de pourvoir aux plus prossans 
aumentara su consejo de gabinote besoins du public ; qu’il m’ assure 
con dos ministros mas, que fueron que tout?, VEitpagne U disire en 
el marques de Mancera, presi- gimkral : toutos ces raisons m’ont 
dente del de Aragon, y el duque d6termin6 a choisir le sieur Orry, 
do Montalto, del de Italia, pidid pour Tenvoyer & Madrid.’ Millot^ 
a Luis XIV. le enviara una per- Mkiwires de NoaUles, vol. ii. 
fiona que pudiera establecer un p. 44. 

plan de hacienda en Espaiia, y * II faudra quo Thomme que 

oorregir y reformar los abusos de vous enverrez pour les finances 
laadminis1«acion.’ LafuentCy His- (car vous aurez la bont^d’en en- 
toria de Espana^ vol. xviii. p. 15. voyer un, oubien nous n’aurons 
On 22nd June 1701, Louis XIV. plus de finances).’ Mkmoires de 
writes to the Due d’Harcourt, LouvUle, vol. i. p. 149. 

^Qu’enfin le cardinal Porto-Car- Biid. vol. i. p. 181. 

laro m’a fait domander quelqu’un * Canalez, qu’on a substi- 

intelligent en matiere de finances tu^ a Bivas pour le d^partement 
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This dominion of the French continued, without in- 
terruption, until the seciohd marriage of Philip V., in 
1714, and the death of Louis XIV., in 1715, both of 
which events weakened their influence, and for a time 
almost destroyed it. The authority, however, which 
they lost, was transferred, not to Spaniards, but to 
other foreigners. Between 1714 and 1726, the two 
most powerful and conspicuous men in Spain were 
Alberoni, an Italian, and Ripperda, a Dutchman. Rip- 
perda was dismissed in 1726 and after his fall, the 
affairs of Spain were controlled by Konigseg, who 
was a German, and who, indeed, was the Austrian 
ambassador residing at Madrid.^^' Even Grimaldo, 


de la guerre, n’a aucun talent 
pour Cl'*- emjlai, selon I’instruc- 
tion; et toute I’Espagno voit 
clairemont qu’Ony no lo lui a 
procure qu’afin d’en oxorcer los 
fouctions sous le nom d’un Es- 
pagnol.* MUlott Memoires de 
NoaillcSf vol. ii. ; 30& ; under 
the year 1704. &'oe also, on the 
power of Orry in the war-depart- 
ment, Memoires de Berwick^ vol. 
i. pp. 226, 227, 306, 316, vol. ii. 
p. 166. Berwick, who hated 
Ony, says of him (vol. i. p. 232), 
‘ il se meloit de tout et faisoit 
tout.’ But there can be no doubt 
of his being a man of very con- 
siderable ability; and M. La- 
fuonte {Historia de Espana^ vol. 
xix. p. 253, Madrid, 1857) can- 
didly says, ‘Es lo cierto que 
hizo abrir mucho los ojos de los 
espanoles en materia de adminis- 
tracion.’ Compare vol. xviii. p. 
369 ; MeTiwires du Duo de Saint 
Simon^ vol. vii. pp.l02, 195, Paris, 
1842; mAB(wMaryComentarioe 
de la Guerra de Espafia^ vol. i. 
pp. 82, 83, 99, 168, vol. ii. pp. 
95, 107. Bacallar treats him 
harshly. 

*®® Bipperda's Memoirs, London, 


1740, second edition, pp. 117, 
118. Saint Simon {Memoires, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 246) says, tliat 
Kipperda was * premier ministro 
aussi absolu quo lo fut jamajs son. 
pr4d6cesseur, Alberoni.’ The 
English pamphleteers and poli- 
ticians of the last century wore 
very unjust to Alberoni, \Yho, 
notwithstanding the dangcrousf 
boldness of his nature, was one 
of the best ministers who ever 
governed Spain. M. Lafuente, 
while admitting his faults, says 
{Historia de Espaiia, vol. xix. pp. 
437, 438), ‘Negarle gran eapa- 
cidad Boria una gran injusticia. 
Tampoco puede desconocorseque 
reanimo y rogenoro la Espana, 
levantandola a un grado de 
esplendor y de grandeza eji que 
nunca se habia vuelto a ver desdo 
los mejores tiempos do Felipe II.^ 
See also a good summary of what 
he did for Spain, in Tapia, His» 
toria de la Civitizacion Ebpanday 
Madrid, 1840, vol. iv. pp. 50, 51. 

201 I all-powerful Konig- 
seg.* Coxds Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. iii. p. 154; ‘the 
prime mover of the Spanish 
counsels,’ p. 159; in 1727-S^ 
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■wlio hold office before and after the dismissal of Rip- 
perda, was a disciple of the French school, and had 
been brought up under Orry.*®* All this was not the 
result of accident, nor is it to be ascribed to the caprice 
of the ‘court. In Spain, the national spirit had so died 
away, that none but foreigners, or men imbued with 
foreign ideas, were equal to the duties of government. 
To the evidence already quoted on this point, I will 
add two other testimonies. Noailles, a very fair judge, 
and by no means prejudiced against the Spaniards, em- 
phatically stated, in 1710, that, notwithstanding their 
loyalty, they were incapable of ruling, inasmuch as 
they were ignorant both of war and of politics.^^® In 
1711, Bonnac mentions that a resolution had been 
formed to place no Spaniard at the head of affairs, be- 
cause those hitherto employed had proved to be cither 
unfortunate or unfaithful. 

The government of Spain being taken from the 
Spaniards, now began to show some signs of vigour. 
The change was slight, but it was in the right direc- 


‘ Konigsog Tisiirped the control 
oTor every operation of govern- 
ment,’ p. 15)0; and see p. 236. 
liis great power is likewise no- 
ticed in Laf write, Histm'ia de 
EspaTia, vol. xix. p. 71 : *el 
liombro d® mas influjo y valimi- 
ento on la corte.’ 

202 t Originally a clerk nndor 
Orri, he gained the favour of his 
employer,’ &c. Coxds Bourbon 
Kmgs of Spain, vol. iii. p. 39. 
Coxe had access to a large mass 
of letters, which were written in 
the eighteenth century, hy per- 
sons connected with Spain, and 
many of which are still unpub- 
lished. This makes his book 
very valuable ;^and, as a recital 
of political events, it is superior 
to anything the Spaniards have 
reduced, though the author isi 
need hardly say, far inferior to 
H. Lafuente as a writer, and 


also as an artistic arranger of 
facts. 

"®'’ ‘ Que les Espagnols dejmis 
longtomps ignoroient la guerre et 
la politique ; qu’on devoit etre 
sensible a leurs demonstrations 
d’attachomont ct do zeie, sans 
les croire snffisantes pour soute- 
nir un Etat’ .... TincapacitA 
dcs Bujots pour lo gonverncment.* 
M'dlot, Memoires de Eoailles, vol. 
iii. pp. 24, 26. 

204 I O’^toit un parti pris, 
comme robservo Bonnac, de no 
plus mettre le gouverncment 
entre leurs mains. On avoit 
trouv6 parmi oux pen d’hommes 
capables des grands emplois: 
ceux k qui on les avoit confi6s, 
malheureux ou infidel os, avoient 
inspire de r^loignemont pour 
les aiitres.* Millot, Mcmoircs d& 
Eoailles, vol. iii. p. 81. 
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tion, thougli, as we eliall presently see, it could not 
regenerate Spain, owing to the unfavourable operation 
of general causes. Still, the intention was good. For 
the first time, attempts were made to vindicate the 
rights of laymen, and to diminish the authority of 
ecclesiastics. Scarcely had the French established 
their dominion, when they suggested that it might bo 
advisable to relieve the necessities *^of the state, ■by 
Compelling the clergy to give up some of the wealth 
which they had accumulated in their church es.®°® 
Even Louis XIV. insisted that the important office of 
President of Castile should not be conferred on an 
ecclesiastic, because, he said, in Spain the priests and 
monks had already too much power.®®® Orry, who for 
several years possessed immense influence, exerted it 
in the direction. He endeavoured to lessen the 

immunities possessed by the clergy, in regard to taxa- 
tion, and also in regard to their exemption from lay 
jurisdiction. He opposed the privilege of sanctuary ; 
he sought to deprive churches of their right of asylum. 
He even attached the Inquisition, and worked so 
powerfully on the mind of the king, that Philip, at 
one time, determined to suspend that dreadful tribunal, 
and abolish the office of grand inquisitor.®®^ This in- 
tention was very properly abandoned ; for there can bo 
no doubt that if it had been enforced, it would have 
caused a revolution, in which Philip would probably 


In 1701, ‘Les 6glisesd’Es- 
pagne ont dos richesses immensos 
©n or ct en argeiitorie, q\u ang- 
mentent tons loa jours par lo 
credit dcs religioux ; et celarend 
I’espfece trfes-raro dans lo com- 
morce. On propose d’ obligor lo 
clergd ti vendro une parti o do 
cotte argenterie. Avant quo do 
rondro ce parti, il en faudroit 
ion examiner non seulemciit 
futility, quo Ton connoit, mais 
aussi les inconv4niens qu’un pa- 
reil ordre pourroit produire.* 
Memoires de NoailleSf vol. 
ii. p. 60. 


2 ua « II insisLoit sur la n^ces- 
Bit6 de no pas donner a un eccl6- 
siastique, ni a une erdature du 
cardinal, la prcsidence de Castille^ 
quand on rempliroit cetto impor- 
taiite place; les pretres et les 
luoines n’avoiont ddja que trop 
do pouvoir.* Millot, Mhnoires de 
Noailles^ vol. ii. p. 77. Compare 
pp. 71, T2 ; a letter from Lou- 
wllo to Torcy, dated August 6th, 
1701 . 

20’ Coxds Bourhon Kings of 
Spairit vol. ii. pp. 163-166. 
M&moires de Koaillcs, voL iii. 
p. 143. 
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Lave lost Lis crown.®?® In sncL case, a reaction would 
Lave set in, wLicL would Lave left the CLurcL stronger 
tLan ever. Many. tLings, Lowever, were done for 
Spaii^in spite of tLe Spaniards.®®® In 1707, the clergy 
were forced to contribute to tLe state a small part 
of tLeir enormous wealth; the tax being disguised 
under the name of a loan.®i® Ten years later, during 
the administration of Alberoni, this disguise was thrown 


In 1714, it Tv*8 thought 
necessa^, that Philip V., . not 
having' had the benefit of a 
Spanish education, should be en* 
lightened on the suhrject of the 
Inquisition. He was, therefore, 
informed, ^que la puroza de la 
religion Gatolica en estos reynos 
se debia & la vigilancia de la In- 
^uisicion y sus ministros, todos 
justos, Clementes y oircunspec- 
tps, no rigidos, violentos ni 
crueles, como por error 6 mahcia 
los pintan comunmente los Fran- 
ceses. Y que la conservacion de la 
Monarguia dependia en gran parte 
de mant&ier ilibata la religUm 
Catolica* Ortizj Compendio, vol. 
vii. p. 286. Bacallar(OtMwcw^ano«, 
vol. ii. pp. 122-125) gives an in- 
teresting account of the attacks 
made on the rights of the Church, 
and which, he says, p. 122, were 
‘ poco ajustados a la doctrina de 
los Santos Padres, a la Iijrau- 
nidad de la Iglesia, y que 
sonaban & herc^a.’ He sig- 
nificantly adds, p. 125, *Los 
pueblos de Espana, que son tan 
religiosos, y professan la mayor 
venoracion a la Iglesia, creian 
que esta se atropellaba, y hurig aU 
guna inter^itd inquietudf no sin 
jomento de los adversos al Bey, 
cuyo purOf y sincero corazon 
p^odia ser engaHado ; pero no in- 
ducido k un evidente error contra 
los Sagrados Canones,’ &c. Such 


passages, proceeding, in the 
eighteenth century, from a man 
like the Marquis do SanPholipe, 
are of no slight importance in 
the history of the Spanish mind. 

So early as May 1702, 
Philip V., in a letter to Louis 
XIV., complained that the Span- 
iards opposed him in every thing. 
*Je crois 6tre obligA de vous 
dire que je m’aper^ois de plus on 
plus du peu de zele que les Espa- 
gnols ont pour mon service, 
dans les petitos choscs comine 
dans les grandos, et qu’ils s’op- 
posont d tout CO que je desire.* 
Millot, Memoircs de BoaUles^ 
vol. ii. p. 136. The dislike which 
the Spaniards felt for the liberal 
reforms advocated by the French, 
went on inci’easing, until, in 
1709, * se renovaron los antignos 
odios ontre las dos nacioncs, con 
tanto ardor, que deseaban las 
tropas espanolas el haber de 
combatir con los Franceses.* 
Bacallar, ComentarioSf vol. i. p. 
360. 

‘ L*opulence de I’Eglise de- 
voit evidemment fournir des so- 
cours la patrie. I)n emprunt 
de quatro millions, fait sur le 
derge I’ann^e pric^dente, 1 707, 
avoit cependant fort d4plu au 
Pape on a ses romistres.* MUlot, 
Mcmoires de Boailles, vol. ii. p. 
412. 
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off ; and not only did government exact what was now 
called ‘ the ecclesiastical tax,’ but it imprisoned or* 
exiled those priests who, refusing to pay, stood up for 
the privileges of their order.^^^ This was a bold step 
to be taken in Spain, and it was ono on which, at that 
time, no Spaniard would have ventured. Alberoni, 
however, as a foreigner, was unverse^ in the traditions 
of tho country, which, indeed, on -another memorable 
occasion, he set at defiance. The government of 
Madrid, acting in complete unison with public opinion, 
had always been unwilling to negotiate with infidels ; 
meaning by infidels every people whose religious 
notions differed from their own. Sometimes, such 
negotiations were unavoidable, but they were entered 
into with fear and trembling, lest the pure Spanish faith 
should be tainted by too close a contact with un- 
believers. Even in 1698, when it was evident that the 
monarchy was at its last gasp, and that nothing could 
save it from the hands of the spoiler, the prejudice was 
so strong, that the Spaniards refused to receive aid 
from tho Duties because the Dutch were heretics. At 
that time, Holland was in the most intimate relation 
with England, whose interest it was to secure the 
independence of Spain against the machinations of 
France. Obvious, however, as this was, tho Spanish 
theologians, being consulted respecting the proposal, 
declared that it was inadmissible, since it would enable 
the Dutch to propagate their religious opinions ; so that, 
according to this view, it was better to be subjugated 
by a Catholic enemy, than to be assisted by a Protestant 
friend. 

‘He* (Alberoni) ‘continued at Madrid, writes from that 
also the exaction of the eccle- capital : ‘ This Court is not at all 
siastical tax, in spite of the inclined to admit the offer of the 
papal prohibitions, imprisoning Dutch troops to garrison their 
or banisliing the refractory places in Handers. They have 
priests who defended tho privi- consulted their theologians, who 
leges of their order.* f^oxe's declare against it as a matter of 
Mourbon Kings of Spain, vol. ii. conscience, since it would give 
p. 288. great opportunities to the spread- 

On January 2nd, 1698, ing of heresy. They liavo not 
Stanhope, the British Minister yet sent their answer ; hut it is 
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Still, mucli as tlie Spaniards liated Protestants, they 
hated Mohammedans yet more.*^^ They could never 
forget how the followers of that creed had once con- 
quered nearly the whole of Spain, and had, during 
several centuries, possessed the fairest portion of it. 
The remembrance of this strengthened their religious 
animosity, and caused them to be the chief suppoHers 
of nearly every war which was waged against the 
Mohammedans, both of Turkey and of Africa.^^^ But 
Alberoni, being a foreigner, was unmoved by these 
considerations, and, to the astonishment of all Spain, 
he, on the mere ground of political expediency, set at 


believed it will be in the nega- 
tive, and that they will rather 
choose to lie at the mercy of the 
French, as being Catholics.* 
MdhorCa Sjpain under Charles //., 
pp. 98, 99. 

‘ Entre el catolicismo y las 
diferentos soctas que brotaron en 
las imaginaciones de Calvino y 
de liUtoro podia mediar tole- 
rancia, y aun transaccion, si bien, 
como dice • un escritor politico, 
cuando se comienza a transigir 
Bobro nn principio, eso principio 
comienza a perder su imperio 
Bobre las Bociedadcs liumanas. 
Pero entre ol cristianismo de los 
espaholos y el mahometismo do 
los moriscos era imposible todo 
avenimiento.’ Janer, Condicion 
SoddL de los Moriscos^ Madrid, 
1857, p. 112. 

The Marquis of San Phe- 
lipp, who wrote in 1725, says, 
‘ Es ley fundamental de los Reyes 
Gatholicos, nunca hacer la paz 
con los l^hometanos; y esta 
guerra permanece dosdo el Key 
Don Pelayo, por mas de siete 
Biglos, sin hacer jara&s paces, ni 
treguas con ellos, como cada dia 
las hacen el Emperador, y otros 
Principes Gatholicos.’ iiacallart 
Comentarios de la Guerra de 


Espanttf vol. ii. p. 169. And, in 
the most influential work on 
commerce which the r(‘ign of 
Philip V. produced, I find the 
following instructive passage : 
* Aunque en los Puorlos de las 
dilatadas Gostas, que do Europe, 
Asia y Africa bana el Mediter- 
raneo, se hace comorcio miiy 
considerable, y util por cliversas 
naciones, no podra Espaha iener 
gran parte en 61, mientras se 
observaro la maxima do hacer 
continua guerra a todos los 
Moros y Turcos, en cuyo dominio 
60 hallan la mayor parte do 
aqucllas Provincias ; sin onibargo 
do ser constanto, que cn esta 
guerra^ aunque procedida de zelo 
ChristianOf es mayor el dimo que 
rccibimoSy quo el que ocasionanws 
d los Infides' (the way the mer- 
cantile spirit peeps out here, is 
extremely curious) * a lo raenos 
de muchos ahos a. esta parte, 
como lo ho explicado on diversos 
capitulos.’ XJztariZf Theorica u 
Practica de Comercio^ Madrid, 
1757, p. 399. This is the third 
edition of a hook, which, con- 
sidering the circumstances under 
which it was written, is a very 
remarkable production. 
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nauglit tlie principles of the Churcli, and not only con- 
cluded an alliance with the Mohammedans, hut supplied 
them with arms and with money.*^* It is, indeed, 
true, that, in these and similar measures, Alberoni 
opposed himself to the national will, and that he lived 
to repent of his boldness. It is, however, also true, that 
his policy was part of a great seculs^^ and anti- theologi- 
cal movement, which, duriug the eighteenth century, 
was felt all over Europe. The effects of that move- 
ment Avere seen in the government of Spain, but not 
in the people. This was because the government for 
many years was wielded by foreigners, or by natives 
imbued with a foreign spirit. Hence we find that, 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, the 
politicians of Spain formed a class more isolated, and, 
if I r,iciy so say, more living on their own intellectual 
resources, than the politicians of any other country 
during the same period. That this indicated a state of 
disease, and that no political improvement can produce 
real good, unless it is desired by the people before 
being confer.. m 1 on them, will be admitted by whoever 
has mastered the lessons which history contains. Tho 
results actually produced in Spain, we shall presently 
see. But it will first be advisable that I should give 
some further cvidenco of the extent to which tho in- 
fluence of tho Church had prostrated the national 


CoTTiparo Co.ve's lioKrbon 
Kivgs of Spain, London, 1815, 
vol. ii. p. 3M, with The IL story 
of Alheioni, London, 1719, pp. 
119,263; avABacallar, Comen- 
tarios do la Guerra dc Espana, 
vol. ii. pp. 168, 1G9. Tho out- 
cry which this caused, may bo 
easily imagined; and Alberoni, 
finding himself in great peril, 
took advantage of tho secrecy of 
the negotiations, to deny part, at 
least, of tho charges made 
against him. See his indignant, 
l)ut yet cautious, letter to tho 
Pope, in History of Alberoni, 


1719, p. 124. Ortiz, who had 
evidently not looked into the 
evidence, is so ill-informed as to 
suppose that this was a calum- 
nious accusation brought against 
Alberor.i after his fall. * Caido 
ya por entonces Alberoni do su 
grandeza, expelido ignominio- 
samente de Lspana, y aun per- 
Bcguido por el Hey en Italia, 
preso cn Boma por ordon del 
Papa, etc., no era diflcil atribuirle 
culpas agenas 6 no comotidas.* 
Note in Ortiz, Compendia, vol. 
vii. p. 321. 
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intellect, and by disconraging all inquiry, and fettering 
all freedom of thought, had at length reduced the 
country to such a pEght, that the faculties of men, 
ruste^ by disuse, were no longer equal to fulfil the 
functions required from them ; sa that in every de- 
partment, whether of political life, or of speculative 
philosophy, or even of mechanical industry, it was 
necessary that foreigners should be called in, to do 
-that work, which the natives had become unable to 
perform. 

The ignorance in which the force of adverse circum- 
stances had sunk the Spaniards, and their inactivity, 
both bodily and mental, would be utterly incredible, if 
it were not attested by every variety of evidence. 
Gramont, writing from personal knowledge of tho 
state of Spain, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, describes the upper classes as not only un- 
acquainted with science or literature, but as know- 
ing scarcely any thing even of the commonest events 
which occurred out of their own country. The lower 
ranks, he adds, are equally idle, and roly upon foreigners 
to reap their wheat, to cut their hay, and to build their 
houses.^}® Another observer of society, as it existed 


*Leur parease, et Tigno- 
raiice ngn seulemeut des sciences 
et des arts, mais quasi g6n6rale- 
ment de tout co qui se passe hors 
de I’Espagne, et on peut dire 
meme hors du lieu ou ils habi- 
tent, vont presque de pair, et 
Bont inconcevablcs. La pau- 
vret^ Gst grande parmi eux, ce 
qui provient de leur extreme pa- 
resse; car si nombre de nos 
Fran 9 ais n’alloient faucher leurs 
foins, couper leurs bUs et faire 
.leurs briques, je crois qu'ils 
cemrroient foKune de so laisser 
mourir de faim, et de se tenir 
sous des tentes pour ne se pas 
.donnor la peine de b&tir des 
maisons.' . . . ‘L’Mucation de 
leurs enfans est somblablo a celle 


qii^ls ont eu de leurs pferes, e’est- 
a-dire sans qu'ils apprennent ni 
sciences ni exerciccs ; et je ne 
crois par que parmi tous les 
grands quej’ay pratiques, ils’en 
trouv/lt iin seul qui silt decliner 
son nom.’. ... * Ils n’ont nuUe 
curiosity de voir les pays 
Strangers, et encore moins de 
s'enqu^rir de ce qui s'y passe.’ 
Memoires du Marechal de GHra-' 
monty Tol. ii. pp. 77, 78, 82, 83, 
in Collection des Mhnoires par 
Petiiot et MonTiterquS, vol. Ivii, 
See zlBoAarsensde Sommerdyck, 
Voyage d!Espagne^ Paris, 1666, 
4to. p. 124. *La terre mesme 
n'y est pas toute cultiu6e par des 
gens du pays : au temps du la- 
bourage, des semailles et de la 
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in Madrid in 1679, assp-res ns that men, even of tho 
highest position, never thonght it necessary that their 
sons should study ; and that those who were destined 
for the army could not learn mathematics, if they de- 
sired to do so, inasmuch as there were neither schools 
nor masters to teach them.*^^ Books, unless they 
were hooks of devotion, were deem^ utterly useless ; 
no one consulted them ; no one collected them ; and, 
until the eighteenth century, Madrid did not possess a 
single public library.^** In other cities professedly de- 
voted to purposes of education, similar ignorance pre- 
vailed. Salamanca was tho seat of the most ancient 
and most famous university in Spain, and there, if any- 
where, we might look for the encouragement of 
Bcience.219 But Do Torres, who was himself a 

recolte, il lour vient quantity de passent le terns qu'ils devroient 
paysans du Bearn et d’autres en- emjploier a s’instniire dans un 
droits de France, qni gagnent oisivet^ pitoiable.* Letter from 
beiiucoup d’argent, pour lenr Madrid, dated 27tb June 1679,! 
mettro leiirs bled** en terre et in D'Avlnoy^ Belatim du Voyage 
pour los rocueillir Los archi- dUEapagne^ Lyon, 1693, toL ii, 
tectes ot charpentiers y sent pp. 232, 233. 
aussi pour la plApart estrangers, * Madrid 6tant la capitale 

qui se font payer au triple de ce d’une monarebie aussi vaste, il 
qu’ils gagneroient en lour pays, n’y eut dans cette ville jusqu’a 
Dans Madrid on ne voit pas un T^poque du rfegne de Philippe V 
porteur d'eau qui ne soit es- aucune bibliothfeque publique.’ 
tranger, ct la plupart des cor- Sempere^ De la Monarchic Espa- 
donniers et tailleurs le sont gnole^ Paris, 1826, vol. ii. p. 
aussi.’ 79. 

‘ Mais aussi de quelle ma- *** The university was trans- 
niire les 616ve-t-on ? Ils n’itu- ferred from Paloncia to Sala- 
diont point ; on neglige de leur manca, early in the thirteenth 
donner d’habiles pr4copteurs ; century. Fbrncr, Oracion Apo^ 
dfes qu’on les destine k I’ep^e, on hgktica por la Espana, Madrid, 
ne se soucie plus qu’ils appren- 1786, p. 170. By the beginning 
nent le latin ni I’histoire. On of the fifteenth century, it had 
devroit au moins leur enseignor become very prosperous {Bern* 
ce qui est de leur mestier, les pere^Dela MonarmieFsspagnolef 
math^matiques, i faire desarmes vol. i. p. 65) ; and in 1535, it is 
eta monter k cheval. n’y described as * a great Universitie, 
pensent seulement pas. Il n’y a conteyning seven or eight thow- 
point ici d’Acaddmie ni de sand students.* See a letter 
maitres qui montrent ces sortes from John Mason, dated Yalla- 
de choses. Les jeunes hommes dolid, 8rd July, 1535, in Ellis' 
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Spaniard, and was educated at Salamanca, early in 
the eighteenth century, declares that he had studied 
ut that universiiy fgr five years before he had heard 
that such things as the mathematical sciences 
existed. So late as the year 1771, the same uni- 
versity publicly refused to allow the discoveries of 
Newton to be taught ; and assigned as a reason, that 
the system of Newton was not so consonant with re- 


Original Letters^ second series, 
vol. ii. p. 66, London, 1827. 
But, like every tiling else which 
was valuable in Spain, it de- 
clined in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and Monconys, who care- 
fully examined it in 1628, and 
praises some of its arrangements 
which were still in force, adds, 
‘ Mais jo suis aussi contraint do 
■dire apres tant de loiianges, que 
les ^coliers qui 4tudient duns 
■Cette university sont des vrais 
ignorans.’ ics Voyages de Mon- 
sieur de Moncoiiys^ Quatriyme 
Partie, vol. v. p. 22, Paris, 1695. 
However, their ignorance, of 
which Monconys gives some 
curious instances, did not pre- 
vent Spanish writers, then, and 
long afterwards, from deeming 
the University of Salamanca to 
be the greatest institution of its 
kind in the world. ‘ La mayor 
del orbe, madre gloriosisima do 
todas las ciencias y do los mas 
vehementes ingenios, que han 
ilustrado las edodes.’ Vida de 
Calderon de la liarca^ pp. iii. iv., 
reprinted in Keil’s edition of 
Calderon^ Leipsique, 1827. Com- 
pare Davila {Felipe Tercero, p. 
61), * Salaniknca, madre de cien- 
das y letras Yanez {Memorias, 
p. 228), * Universidad insigne, y 
Oficina de las buenas Letras do 
Espaha Bacallar {Comentarios, 
Vol. i. p. 238), * El emporio de 


las ciencias and Ximenez ( Vida 
de Ribera^ p. 6), ‘ Salamanca, 
cathedra universal de las artes, 
y emporio do todas ciencias.' 

‘ Says, that, after ho had 
been five years in one of the 
schools of the university there, 
it was by accident ho learned the 
existence of the mathematical 
sciences.' Ticknor's History of 
Spanish Liter ature^ vol. iii. p. 
223. A celebrated Spanish 
writer of thv eighteenth century, 
actually boasts of the ignorance 
of his countrymen concerning 
mathematics, and discerns, in 
their neglect of that foobsli pur- 
suit, a decisive proof of their 
superiority over other nations. 
‘ No se dexe doslumbrar con los 
asperos calculos 6 iutrincadas 
demostraciones geom6tricas, con 
quo, astuto el entendimiento, di- 
simula el engaiio con los dis- 
fraces de la verdad. El uso de 
las matomaticas cs la alquimia 
en la fisica, que da aparieucias 
de oro a lo quo no lo es.* For- 
ncr^ Oradon Apologktica por la 
Flspana y su Mhnto Literario, 
Madrid, 1786, p. 38. Compare 
his contemptuous notice (p. 66) 
of those insi^ificant persons, 
who ‘ con titulo de filosofos han 
dado algun aumento d las mate- 
maticas;’ and his comparison 
(p. 222) of Mercado with Newton. 
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realed religion as the syst^m of Aristotle,**^ All over 
Spain, a similar plan was adopted. Everywhere, 
knowledge was spumed, and inquiry discouraged. 
Feijoo, who, notwithstanding his superstition, and a 
certain slavishness of mind, from which no Spaniard of 
that age could escape, did, on matters of science, seek 
to enlighten his countrymen, has left npon record his 
deliberate opinion, that whoever had acquired all that 
was taught in his time under the name of philosophy, 
would, as the reward of his labour, be more ignorant 
than he was before ho began. And there can be 
no doubt that he was right. There can be no doubt 
that, in Spain, the more a man was taught, the less he 
would know. For, he was taught that inquiry was sin- 
ful, that intellect must be repressed, and that credulity 
and sub.iiissk'n were the first of human attributes. The 
Duke do Saint Simon, who, in 1721 and 1722, was the 
French ambassador at Madrid, sums up his observa- 
tions by the remark, that, in Spain, science is a crime, 
and ignorance a ''’irtue.®*^ Fifty years later, another 


‘ L’ university de Salaman- 
que, cxcitye par le Conseil, a r6- 
formor ses itiides, en I’annee 
1771, lui r6pondit “ qn’olle ne 
pouvait se s6parer du pyri- 
patetisme, parco que les systcmes 
de Newton, Gassendi et Des- 
cartes, no concordont pas antant 
ttvec les vy rites revoiyes quo coux 
d’Aristoto.” ’ StniperCf Monar- 
chie Ks'/mgnole, vol. ii. p. 152. 
This reply, says IVI. Sempere, p. 
153, may he found ‘dans la col- 
lection dos ordon nances royalos.’ 
In Letters from 8pmn by an 
English Offieer, London, 1788, 
vol. ii. p. 256, it is stated, that, 
in all the Spanish universities, 
‘Newton, and modern philoso- 
phy, is still prohibited. Noth’’ " 
can supplant Aristotle, and the 
superstitious fathers and doctors 
of the Church ’ 

Or, as he, in one place, ex- 
VOL. II. E 


presses himself, would know 
‘very little more than nothing.* 
* El quo ostudio Logica, y Meta- 
physica, con lo domas que, do- 
baxo del nombre de Philosofia, 
se ensefia en las Escuelas, por 
hi on que scpa todo, sabo rauy 
poco mas quo nada ; pero suena 
mucho. Diccso, que es un gran 
Philosofo; y no es Philosofo 
grande, ni chico.’ Feijoo, Theatro 
(Jritico Universal, vol. ii. p. 187, 
quinta impression, Madrid, 1741. 

2-* ‘ La science est un crime, 
rignoranco et la stupidity la 
premiere vortu.’ Memo ires du 
Dug de Saint Simon, vol. xxxv. 
p. 209, Paris, 1840. Elsewhere 
(vol. xxxvi. p. 252) he says, 
‘Les jysuites savants partout et 
en tout genre do science, co qu 
no leur est pas merne disputy 
ar leurs ennoinis, les jysuites,^ 
is-je, sont igQorants eu 
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shrewd observer, struck with amazement at the con- 
dition of the national mind, expresses his opinion in a 
sentence equally pithy and almost equally severe. 
Searching for an illustration to convey his sense of the 
general darkness, he emphatically says, that the com- 
mon education of an English gentleman would, in 
Spain, constitute a man of learning.®®^ 

Those who know what the common education of an 
English gentleman was eighty years ago, will appreciate 
the force of this comparison, and will understand how 
benighted a country must have been, to which such a 
taunt was applicable. To expect that, under such a 
state of things, the Spaniards should make any of the 
discoveries which accelerate the march of nations, 
would be idle indeed ; for they would not even receive 
the discoveries, which other nations had made for them, 
and had cast into the common lap. So loyal and 
orthodox a people had nothing to do with novelties, 
which, being innovations on ancient opinions, were 
fraught with danger. The Spaniards desired to walk 
in the ways of their ancestors, and not have their faith 
in the past rudely disturbed. In the inorganic world, 
the magnificent discoveries of Newton were contumeli- 
ously rejected ; and, in the organic world, the circula- 
tion of the blood was denied, more than a hundred and 
fifty years after Harvey had proved it.^^'"* These things 

pagne, mais d’une ignorance a country, and wlio, by previous 
Burprondre/ study, had well qualified him- 

ai!4 i common education of self for such an undertaking, 
an English gentleman would says, ‘ I have observed in gene- 
constitute a man of learning ral, that the physicians with 
here ; and, should he understand whom I have had occasion to 
Greek, he would be quite a phe- converse, are disciples of their 
nomenon.’ Swinburnes Travels favourite doctor Piqiier, who 
through Spain in 117 6 and 1776, denied, or at least doubted of, 
vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, 2d edit, the circulation of the blood/ 
London,. 1787. Townsends Journey thro^igh 

So late as 1787, Townsend, Spain, 2d ed., London, 1792, 
a very accomplished man, who vol. iii. p. 281. At that time, 
travelled through Spain with the the Spanish physicians were, 
express object of noting the state however, beginning to read Hoff- 
of knowledge, as well as the mann, Cullen, and other heretical 
economical condition of the speculators, in whoso works they 
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were new, and it was better to pause a little, and not 
receive them too hastily. On the some principle, when, 
in the year 1760, some bold men in the government 
proposed that the streets of Madrid should be cleansed, 
so daring a suggestion excited general anger. Not 
only the vulgar, but even those who were called edu- 
cated, were loud in their censure. .The modical pro- 
jjfession, as the guardians of the public health, were 
desired, by the government, to give their opinion. 
This, they had no difficulty in doing. They had no 
doubt that the dirt ought to remain. To remove it, was 
a new experiment ; and of new experiments, it was im- 
possible to foresee the issue. Their fathers having lived 
in the midst of it, why should not they do the same ? 
Their fathers were wise men, and must have had good 
reasons for their conduct. Even the smell, of which 
some persons complained, was most likely wholesome. 
For, the air being sharp and piercing, it was extremely 
probable that bad smells made the atmosphere heavy, 
and in that wa*^ deprived it of some of its injurious 
properties. The physicians of Madrid were, therefore, 
of opinion that matters had better remain as their an- 
cestors had left them, and that no attempts should be 
made to purify the capital by removing the fdth which 
lay scattered on every side.**® 

would find, to their astonish- Carlos had not a lecture-room 
mont, that the circulation of the for practical instruction.’ 
blood was assumed, and was not This little episode is noticed 

ev-en treated as a debatable by Cabarrus, in his Elogio de 
question. But the students were Carlos III., Madrid, 1789, 4to. 
obliged to take such matters on p. xiv. * La salubridad del ayre, 
trust ; for, adds Townsend, p. la limpioza y scguridad de las 
2S2, ‘In their medical classes, calles.’ . . . ‘Pero ^qui^ncreera 
they had no dissections/ Com- que este noble empeno produxo 
pare Lasbordds Spain ^ vol. i. p. las mas vivas quejas : que se 
76, vol. iii. p. 315, London, conmovio el vulgo de todas 
1S09, and Godoy's Memoirs^ clases ; y que tuvo varias autori- 
London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 167. dades a su favor la oxtrana doc- 
Godoy, speaking of the three trina de que los vapores mcfiti- 
coUoges of surgery at Madrid, cos eran un coiTOctivo saludable 
Barcelona, and Cadiz, says that do la rigidez del clima ? ’ But 
until his administration in 1793, the fullest details will be found 
* In the capital, even that of San in the recently published and 
af]i2 
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While such notions prevailed respecting the preser- 
vation of health, ^27 is hardly to be supposed that the 
treatment of disease should be very successful. To 
bleed and to purge, were the only remedies prescribed 
by the Spanish physicians.®*® Their ignorance of the 


very elaborate History of Charles 
III. by M. Rio, from which I 
will give one or two extracts. 
*Para la limpieza de las calles 
poseia mayores 6 menores fondos 
el ayuntamiento, y cuando el Key 
quiso pnuer la mano en este 
ramo de polida, le presentarOn 
dictamenes de mMicos en que se 
defendia el absurdo de ser ele< 
mento de salubridad la basura.’ 
RiOf Historia dd Reinado de 
Carlos III., Madrid, 1856, vol. 
iv. p. 54. See also vol. i. pp. 
267, 268, where it is mentioned, 
that when the minister, Esqui- 
lache, persevered in his attempts 
f/O have the streets of Madrid 
cleaned, the opponents of the 
scheme made inquiries into the 
opinions of their fathers on that 
subject; and the result was, 

‘ que le presentaron cierta origi- 
nalisima consulta hecha por los 
medicos bajo el reinado de uno 
de los Felipes de Austria, y re- 
ducida a demostrar que, siendo 
fiumamente sutil el aire de la 
poblacion a causa de estar pro- 
xima la sierra de Guadarrama, 
ecasionaria los mayores estragos 
si no se impregnara en los va- 
pores de las inmundicias des- 
parramadas por las calles.’ That 
this idea h&d long been enter- 
tained by the physicians of Ma- 
drid, we also Jmow from another 
testimony, with which none of 
the Spanish historians are ac- 
quainted. Sir Richard Wynne, 
who visited that capital in 1623, 
describes a disgusting practice 


of the inhabitants, and adds, 

* Being desirous to know why so 
beastly a custom is suffered, they 
say it’s a thing prescribed by 
their physicians ; for they hold 
the air to be so piercing and 
subtle, that this kind of corrupt- 
ing it with these ill vapours 
keeps it in good temper.’ l^he 
Autobiography and Correspon- 
dence of Sir Sinwnds HEwes, 
edited by J. O. Halliwell, Lon- 
don, 1845, vol. ii. p. 446. 

Even thirty years later, it 
was said, with good reason, that 

* es menester deshacer todo lo que 
se ha hecho^ and ‘ confiar exclu- 
sivamente el precioso doposito 
de la sanidad publica a las ma- 
nos capaces de conservarlo y me- 
jorarlo.’ Cartas por cl Conde de 
Cabarrus, Madrid, 1813, p. 280. 
These letters, which, though 
little known, contain some inte- 
resting statements, were written 
in 1792 and 1793. See p. 34, 
and Prologo, p. i. 

*** Bleeding, however, had the 
preference. See the curious evi- 
dence in Townsend! s Journey 
through Spain in 1786 and 1787, 
vol. li. pp. 37-39. Townsend, 
who had some knowledge of 
medicine, was amazed at the 
ignorance and recklessness of 
the Spanish physicians. He 
says, *The science and practice 
of medicine are at the lowest 
ebb in Spain, but more especially 
in the Asturias.’ Compare 
Sprengdf Histoire de la Mldeeine, 
vol. ill. p. 217, Paris, 1815, with 
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commonest functions of the human body was altogether 
surprising, and can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion, that in medicine, as in other departments, the 
Spaniards of the eighteenth century knew no more than 
their progenitors of the sixteenth. Indeed, in some re- 
ppects, they appeared to know less. For, their treatment 
was so violent, that it was almost certain death to sub- 
mit io it for any length of time.^^® ^heir own king, 
Philip V., did not dare to trust himself in their hands, 
but preferred having an Irishman for his physician.^^o 
Though the Irish had no great medical reputation, any- 
thing was better than a Spanish doctor. *3 1 The arts 


Winwood! s Memorials^ London, 
1725, folio, ii. p. 219. The 
last reference shows the terrible 
‘purging and letting blood,’ to 
which the unfortunate Spaniards 
were exposed in the reign of 
Philip III. Another observer, 
much later, states t’ at ‘ La sai- 
gn^e leur est assez lamili^re. Ils 
se U font faire hors du lit tant 
quo leurs forces le permettent, et 
lorsquHls en usent par pricaution, 
tls se font tirer du sang deux 
jours de suite du bras droit et du 
gauche., disant qu'U faut egaliser 
le sang. On pent juger de la, si 
la circulation leur est connue.’ 
Voyages fails en Espagne, par 
Monsieur Amsterdam, 

1 700, p. 1 1 2. See further darkens 
Ijetters concerning the Spanish 
Nation, London, 4to. 1763, p. 65, 
and Spain by an American^ Lon- 
don, 1831, vol ii. p. 321. 

In 1790, poor Cumberland, 
when in Madrid, was as nearly 
as possible murdered by three of 
their surgeons in a very few 
days ; the most dangerous of his 
assailants being no less a man 
than the ‘ chief siurgeon of the 
Gardes de Corps,’ who, says 
the unfortunate sufferer, was 


‘ scut to me by authority.’ See 
Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 
written by himself, London, 1807, 
vol. ii. pp. 67, 68. 

Duclos says of Philip V., 
*11 4toit fort attentif sur sa 
santA ; son mddecin, s’il eht bte 
intriguant, auroit pu jouer un 
grand role. Hyghens, Irlaridois, 
qui occupoit cette premiere place, 
fort 61oign6 de I’intrigue et de la 
cupidit^, instruit dans son art, 
e’en occupoit uniquement. Aprfes 
sa mort, la reino fit donuer la 
place a Servi, son m^decin par- 
ticulier, Mkmoires par Duclos, 
2« 4dit. Paris, 1791, vol. ii. pp. 
200, 201. * Hyghens, premier 

m^decin, 6tait Irlandais.’ Me- 
moires du Due de Saint Simon, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 215, ed. Paris, 
1841. 

In the eighteenth century, 
the Spaniards, generally, began 
to admit this ; since they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact 
that their friends and relations 
succumbed so rapidly under pro- 
fessional treatment, that sickness 
and death were almost synony- 
mous. Hence, notwithstanding 
their hatred of the French na- 
tion, they availed themselves of 
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incidental to medicine and surgery, were equally back- 
ward. The instruments were rudely made, and the 
drugs badly prepared. Pharmacy being unknown, the 
apotlifecaries’ shops, in the largest towns, were entirely 
supplied from abroad ; while, in the smaller towns, and 
in districts remote from the capital, the medicines were 
of such a quality, that the best which could be hoped of 
them was, that they might be innocuous. For, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Spain did not possess 
one practical chemist. Indeed, we are assured by 
Campomanes himself, that, so late as the year 1776, 
there was not to be found in the whole country a single 
man who knew how to make the commonest drugs, 
such as magnesia, Glauber’s salts, and the ordinary 
preparations of mercury and antimony. This eminent 
statesman adds, however, that a chemical laboratory 
was about to be established in Madrid ; and although 
the enterprise, being without a precedent, would surely 
bo regarded as a portentous novelty, he expresses a 
confident expectation, that, by its aid, the universal 
ignorance of his countrymen would in time be rome- 
died.*32 

Whatever was useful in practice, or whatever sub- 

the services of French physicians Campomanes (Apendice d 

and French surgeons, whenever la Educacion Popidary Madrid, 
they had an opportunity of doing 1776, vol. iii. pp. 74, 75), spoak- 
so. In 1707, the Princess des ing of a work on distillation, 
Ursins writes from Madrid to says, * La tercera (parte) de- 
Madame de Maintonon, ‘ Les scribe la preparacion de los 
chirurgiens espagnols sont mes- productos quimicos solidos : esto 
ostimes m^rae de ceux de leur es la preparacion de varias sus- 
nation and, in another letter, tancias terreas, como argamasa, 

‘ Les Espagnols conviennent que magnesia blanca, qjos de cangre- 
les medccins fran 9 ais sont beau- jo, etc., la de varios sales, como 
coup plus savants que les leurs ; sal deglaubero, amoniaco, cristal 
ils s’en servent mfeme tris-volon- rainer^, borax refinado, etc., y la 
tiers, mais il^ sont persuades que del antimonio, mercurio, plomo, 
ceux do la faculty de Montpel- litargirio, etc., comunicando sobre 
lier I’emportent sur les autres.’ todo lo expresado varias noticias, 
Lettres inedites de Mc$dame de que demuestran lo mucho que 
Mam tenon et de la Princesse des conducen a los progresos del arte, 
TJrsinSf vol. iii. p. 412, vol. iv. las observaciones del fisico re- 
p. 90. flexivo : unidas d la practice de 
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served the purposes of knowledge, had to come from 
abroad. Ensenada, the well-known minister of Ferdi- 
nand VI., was appalled by the darkness and apathy of 
the nation, which he tried, but tried in vain, to remove. 
When he was at the head of affairs, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he publicly declared that in 
Spain there was no professorship of public law, or of 
physics, or of anatomy, or of botany. He further added, 
that there were no good maps of Spain, and that there 
was no person who knew how to construct them. All 
the maps wliich they had, came from Prance and Hol- 
land. They were, he said, very inaccurate; but the 
Spaniards, being unable to make any, had nothing else 
to rely on. Such a state of things he pronounced to be 
shameful. For, as he bitterly complained, if it wore 
not for the exertions of Frenchmen and Dutchmen, it 
would be impossible for any Spaniard to know either 
the position of his own town, or the distance from one 

place to another. *33 

un profesor experimeutado. Este lamentandose del atraso en quo 
arie en toda m extension falta en esta se hallaba. Es men ester, 
Espana. Solo le tenemos para docia hablando de las universi- 
aguardientos, rosolis, y mistelas. dades, reglar sus catedras, re- 
La salud puhlica es demasiado formar las superfluas y establecer 
importante, para depender de los las que faltan con nuevas orde- 
estranos en cosas esenciales; nanztis para asegurar el mejor 
quando no estimulase nuestra m^.todo de estudios. No 66 que 
iudiistria la manutencion de mu- haya catedra alguna do dorecho 
chas familias.’ ... * Gran parte publico, de fisica esporimontal, 
de estas cosas se introducen de do auatomia y botanica. No 
1‘uera, por no conocerse bien las bay puntuales cartas geograficas 
operacioncB quiraicas. No son del reino y de bus provincias, ni 
dificultosas on la oxccucion ; pero quien las sepa grahar^ ni tenenws 
es neccsario ensenarlas, y conocer otras que las imperfectas que trie- 
los instrumentos que son apro- nen de Franda y Holanda. Be 
posito. Un laboratorio quimico, esto proviene que ignoramos la 
que se va d establecer en Madrid, verdadera situacion de los pue- 
producira maestros para las ca- bios y sus distancias, que es una 
pitales del reyno.* vergiienza.” * Tapia, Civdizacion 

‘ Su ministro el c61ebre En- Espanola, Madrid, 1840, vol. iy. 
senada, que tenia grandes miras pp. 268, 269. See also Biografia 
en todos los ramos de la adminis- de Ensenada, -in Navarrete, Co- 
tracion publica, deseaba ardien- leccion de Opusculos, Madrid, 
temente mejorar la ensenanza, 1848, rol. ii. pp. 21, 22. *Le 
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The only remedy for all this, seemed to be foreign 
aid ; and Spain being now ruled by a foreign dynasfy, 
that aid was called in. Cervi established the Medical 
Societies of Madrid and of Seville ; Virgili founded the 
College of Surgery at Cadiz ; and Bowles endeavoured 
to promote among the Spaniards the study of mine- 
ralogy.^^^ Professors were sought for, far and wide ; 
and application was made to Linnaeus to send a person 
from Sweden who could impart some idea of botany to 
physiological students.^^s Many other and similar steps 
wore taken by the government, whose indefatigable 
exertions would deserve our warmest })raise, if we did 
not know how impossible it is for any government to 
enlighten a nation, and how absolutely essential it is 
that the desire for improvement should, in the first 
place, proceed from the people themselves. No pro- 
gress is real, unless it is spontaneous. The movement, 
to bo effective, must emanate from within, and not 
from without ; it must be due to general causes acting 
on the wliole country, and not to the mere will of a few 
powerful individuals. During the eighteenth century, 
all the means of improvement were lavishly supplied to 

parecia vergonzoso quo para co- of the Peninsula does not exist.* 
nocer la situacion j distancias *** M. Rio (Historia del ReU 
respectivas de nuestros misraos nado de Carlos III., vol. i. p. 
pueblos y lugares, dopendiese- 186) mentions this in a very 
mos de los franceses y holan- characteristic manner. ‘ Varies 
descs, quienes por bus mapas extranjeros distiuguidos hallaron 
imperfectas de la peninsula ex- fratemidad entre los espaholes, y 
traian de ella sumas conside- correspondieron hidalgamente al 
rabies.’ Eighty years after this hos^edaje : Cervi dio vida a las 
complaint was made by Ense- sociedades mMicas de Madrid 
nada, we find a traveller in y Sevilla ; Virgili al colegio de 
Spain stating that * a decent map Cinigia de Cadiz ; Quer trabajd 
of any part, oven of the country sin descanso para que el Jardin 
round the gates of the capital, Botanico no fucra un simple lu- 
cannot be ^pund.* Coofda Spain gar de recreo, sino principalmente 
from 1829 to 1832, London, de ostudio ; Bowles comunied 
1834, vol. i. p. 322. Compare grande impulse a la mineralogia,* 
Notices of Geological Memoirs, &c. 

p. 1, at the end of the Quar- I have mislaid the evidence 

lerly Journal of the Geological of this fact ; but the reader may 
Society, vol. vi., London, 1860 ; rely on its accuracy. 

‘even a good geographical map 
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the Spsuiiards ; but the Spaniards did not want to im- 
prove. They were satisfied with themselves ; they were 
sore of the accuracy of their own opinions ; they were 
proud of the notions which they inherited, and which 
they did not wish either to increase or to diminish. 
Being unable to doubt, they were, therefore, unwilling 
to inquire. New and beautiful truths,** conveyed in the 
Clearest and most attractive language, could produce 
no effect upon men whose minds were thus hardened 
and enslaved.®36 unhappy combination of events, 

working without interruption since the fifth century, 
had predetermined the national character in a particular 
direction, and neither statesmen, nor kings, nor legis- 
lators, could effect aught against it. The seventeenth 
century wa-p, however, the climax of all. In that age, 
the Spanish nation fell into a sleep, from which, as a 
nation, it has never since awakened. It was a sleep, 
not of repose, but of death. It was a sleep, in which 
the faculties, instead of being rested, were paralyzed, 
and in which a ^ jld and universal torpor succeeded that 
glorious, though partial, activity, which, while it made 
the name of Spain terrible in the world, had insured 
the respect oven of her bitterest enemies. 

Even the fine arts, in which the Spaniards had 
formerly excelled, partook of the general degeneracy, 
and, according to the confession of their own writers, 
had, by the beginning of the eighteenth century, fallen 
into complete decay. The arts which secure national 

Townsend {Journey through gusto, que k priucipios del xviii. 
Spain in 1786 and 1787, vol. ii. las artes se hallaban en la mas 
p. 276) says, * Don Antonio So- lastimosa decadencia.* Tknia, 
lano, professor of experimental Ctvilizacion Espanolaj Madrid, 
philosophy, merits attention for 1840, v(d. iv. p. 346. See also, 
the clearness and precision of his on this decline, or rather de- 
demonstrations : but, unfortu- struction, of taste, VdUisquez^ 
nately, although his lectures are Originea de la JPoesia Castellano, 
delivered gratis, such is the want Malaga, 1764, 4to. ‘Un siglo, 
of taste for science in Madrid, corrompido, en que las letras es- 
that nobody attends them.' taban abandonadas, y el buen 

* La ignorancia reinante en gusto casi desterrado de toda la 
los ultimoB ahos del siglo xvii. nacion.’ p. 70. * A1 passo que la 
deprav6 en tal manera el buen nacion perdia el buen gusto, y 
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safety, were in the same predioament as those which 
minister to national pleasure. There was no one in 
Spain who oonld build a ship; there was no one who 
knew how to rig it, after it was bnilt. The consequence 
was, that, bv the close of the seventeenth century, the 
few ships wnich Spain possessed, were so rotten, that, 
says an historian, they could hardly support the fire of 
their own guns.*** In 1752, the government, being 
deterniined to restore the navy, found it necessary to 
send to England for shipwrights ; and they were also 
obliged to apply to the same quarter for persons who 
could make ropes and canvass ; the skill of the natives 
being unequal to such arduous achievements. ^^9 
this way, the ministers of the Crown, whose ability and 
vigour, considering the difficult circumstances in which 
the incapacity of the people placed them, were ex-, 
tremely remarkable, contrived to raise a fleet superior 
to any which had been seen in Spain for more than a 
century. 240 They also took many other steps towards 
putting the national defences into a satisfactory con- 
dition ; though in every instance, they were forced to 
rely on the aid of foreigners. Both the military and 
the naval service were in utter confusion, and had to 
be organized afresh. The discipline of the infantry 

las letras iban caminando a su maestros para las fabricas de 
total decadencia.’ p. 107. * Los jarcia, Iona j otras.’ Bwgrafia 
caminos por dond© nueatros poe- de Ensenada, in Navarrete, Coke- 
tas eii el siglo pasado se apar- cion de Ojpuscvlos, Madrid, 1848, 
taron del buen gusto en esta vol. ii. p. 18. M. Kio, taking all 
parte.’ p. 170. this as a matter of course, quietly 

* Solo cuatro navios de says, * D. Jorge Juan fue a Lon- 
llnea y seis de poco port© dejaron dres para estudiar la construc- 
los reyes de origen austriaco, y cion de navios.’ Hutoria del 
todoB tan podridos que apenas Beinado de Carlos III., Madrid, 
podian aguantar el fuego de s\is 1856, vol. iv. p. 485. 

propias baterias.’ BiOj'Historia M. Lafuente says that En- 

del Reinadd de Carlos III., Ma- senada was the restorer, and al- 
drid, 1856, vol. i. p. 184. most the creator, of the Spanish 

* Se mandaron construir 12 navy ; * de la cual fu4 el restau- 
navios a la vez, y se contrataron rador, y casi i)udiera decirse el 
otros. Por medio de D. Joige creador.’ Lafuente, Historia de 
Juan se trajeron de Inglaterra Espafia, vol. xix. p. 344, Madrid, 
Iqs mas habiles constructores y 1857. 
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was remoddled hj O’Beillj, an Irishman, to whose 
snperintendenoe the military schools of Spain were in- 
trmsted.^^^ At Cadiz, a gp^at naval academy was 
formed, but the head of i^Was Colonel Gk)dm, a French 
officer.*** The artillery, which like everything else, 
had become almost useless, was improved by Maritz, 
the Frenchman ; while the same service was rendered 
to the arsenals by Gazola, the Italian.*** 

The mines, which form one of the greatest natural 
sources of the wealth of Spain, had likewise Buffered 
from that ignorance and apathy into which the force 
of circumstances had plunged the country. They 
were either completely neglected, or if worked, they 
were worked by other nations. The celebrated cobalt- 
mine, situated in the valley of Gistau, in Aragon, was 
entirely in the hands of the Germans, who, during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, derived immense 
profit from it.*** In the same way, the silver-mines of 
Guadalcanal, the richest in Spain, were undertaken, 
not by natives, ’ nt by foreigners. Though they had 
been discovered in the sixteenth century, they, as well 
as other matters of importance, had been forgotten in 

‘C’est par un Irlandais in Bourgoing, Tableau de PEn- 
aiissi, Oroilly, quo la discipline ^gne Modeme, Ban&j ISOS, vo\. 
de I’lnfanterie est r6form6e.* li. pp. 96, 142. With good rea- 
Bourgowg, Tableau de VEspagne son, thereforo, was it stated, some 
Modernc, Paris, 1808, vol. ii. p. years afterwards, that ‘c’est a 
142. ‘ Las escuolas militares des Strangers que I’Espagne doit 

del puerto dc Sta. Maria para la presqne tons les plans, les re- 
infanteria, que dirigi6 con tanto formes utiles, et les connoissances 
acierto el general Ofarril bajo las dont elle a eu besoin.’ Voyage 
ordones del coude do O’Reilly.’ en Espagne par le Marquis de 
Tapia, Civ-dizacLon Ebpanola, vol. Langle, 1786, vol. ii. p. 169. 
iv. p. 128. *** ‘ Como los del pais enten- 

W 2 » Yino a dirigir la acado- dian poco de trabajar minas, vi- 
mia de giuirdias marinas de nieron de Alemania algunos prac- 

(-juliz.’ Tapia, CivUizacion Es- ticos para ensenarlos.' 

2 >anohi, vol. iv. p. 79. * Godin ‘ Los Alemanes sacaron de dicha 

tigiiro como director del colegio mina por largo tiempo cosa de 
do Guardias marinas.’ Bio, His- 600 a 600 quintales de cobalto al 
tnria de Carlos III., vol. i. p. 186. ano.’ Bowles, Historia Natural 
CompsiiQ Biographie UniverseUe, de Espaha, Madrid, 1789, 4to. 
vol. xvii. p. 664, Paris, 1816. pp. 418, 419. See also BdlorCs 
*** See the interesting remarks ^ain, I)ublin,l 7 81, pp. 227-229. 
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the seventeenth, and were reopened, in 1728, by 
English adventurers ; the enterprise, the tools, the 
capital, and even the miners, all coming from Eng- 
land.2^® Another, and still more famous, mine is that 
of Almaden in La Mancha, which produces mercury of 
the finest quality, and in great profusion. This metal, 
besides being indispensable for many of the commonest 
arts, was of peculiar value to Spain, because without 
it the gold and silver of the New World could not be 
extracted from their ores. From Almaden, where 
every natural facility exists for collecting it, and where 
the cinnibar in which it is found is unusually rich, vast 
supplifcii had formerly been drawn ; but they had for 
some time been diminishing, although the demand, 
especially from foreign countries, was on the increase. 
Under these circumstances, the Spanish government, 
fearing that so important a source of wealth might 
altogether perish, determined to institute an inquiry 
into the manner in which the mine was worked. As, 
however, no Spaniard possessed the knowledge requi- 
site for such an investigation, the advisers of the 
Crown were obliged to call on foreigners to help them. 
In 17'52, an Irish naturalist, named Bowles, was com- 
missioned to visit Almaden, and ascertain the cause of 
the failure. He found that the miners had acquired a 
habit of sinking their shafts perpendicularly, instead 
of following the direction of the vein.*^® So absurd a 

‘In 1728, a new adven- owns Metals, London, 1831, vol. 
turer undertook the work of i. pp. 278, 279. 
opening the mines of Guadal- ‘ Los mincros de Almaden 

canal. This was Lady Mary nunca hicieron los socavones si- 
Herbert, daughter of the Mar- guiendo la inclinacion de las 

quis of Powis.* ‘ Lady betas, sino perpondiculares, y 

Mary departed from Madrid for baxaban a ellos puestos en una 
Gruadalcaual, to which miners and especie de cubos atados desde 
engines hs4 been sent from Eng- arriba con cuordas. De este mal 
land at her expense, and at that m^todo se origin© todo al des6r- 
of her relation, Mr. Gage, who don de la mina, porque al paso 
accompanied her, and of her fa- qiie los operarios penetraban den- 
ther, the marquis.* JcuioUs His- tro de tierra, era forzoso que se 
torical Inquiry into the Froduc- apartasen de las betas y las per- 
tion and Consumption of the Fre- diesen.* Bovdes^ HistoHa Natu- 
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process was quite sufficient to account for their want of 
success ; and Bowles reported to the government, that 
if a shaft were to be sunk obliquely, the mine would, 
no doubt, again be productive. The government ap- 
proved of the suggestion, and ordered it to be carried 
into effect. But the Spanish miners were too tena- 
cious of their old customs to give way. They sank 
^ their shafts in the same manner as their fathers had 
done ; and what their fathers had done must be right. 
The result was, that the mine had to be taken out 
of their hands; but as Spain could supply no other 
labourers, it was necessary to send to Germany for 
fresh onos.^^^ After their arrival, matters rapidly im- 
proved. The mine, being superintended by an Irishman, 
and worked by Germans, assumed quite a different 
appears ufx: ; and, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
with which new comers always have to contend, the 
immediate consequence of the change was, that the 
yield of mercury was doubled, and its cost to the con- 
sumer correspondingly lowered.®^® 

Such ignorance, pervading the whole nation, and 
extending to every department of life, is hardly con- 
ceivable, considering the immense advantages which 
the Spaniards had formerly enjoyed. It is particularly 
striking, when contrasted with the ability of the 
government, which, for more than eighty years, con- 
stantly laboured to improve the condition of the 


ral de Eapaua, Madrid, 1789, 4to. 
p. 14. 

‘Fu^ nti p^oy^^cto Id on re- 
oibido del Ministerio, y Jiahiendo 
Jiccho vniir '/tun eras Alemanes^ lo 
luin cxecutsido en gran parte wn 
luucha ijabilidad. Los mineros 
Espaholos do Alniaden son atre- 
vidos y tienon robustez, mana y 
penotracion quanta es menester, 
de suerte que con el iinnpo ser&n 
excelaiU's mineros^ jnies no les 
falta otra cosa que la verdadcra 
ciencm dc las minas* Historia Na- 
tural de Espaiia, p. 16. The 
latter part of this sontonce is an 
evident struggle between the in- 


terests of truth, and the exigen- 
cies of a book printed at the 
Royal Pro.ss of Madrid, and 
licensed by the Spanish autho- 
rities. 

‘Enf-argado por el gobiemo 
el laborioBO extrongero Bowles de 
proponer los medios convenientes 
para benoficiar con mas aciorto 
las famosas minas do azogue del 
Alniaden, descubrio algunos nue- 
vos procedimientos por medio de 
los ciiales casi se duplicaron los 
productos de aquellas, y bajo 
una mitad cl precio do los azo- 
gues.’ Tapia^ Civilizacion Ks^ 
panolut vol. iv. p. 117« 
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country. Early in the eighteenth century, Ripperda^ 
in the hopes of stimnlating Spanish industry, esta- 
blished a large woollen manufactory at Segovia, which 
ha^ once been a busy and prosperous city. But the 
commonest processes had now been forgotten ; and he 
was obliged to import manufacturers from Holland, to 
teach the Spaniards how to make up the wool, though 
that was an art for which in better days they had been 
especially famous.®^^ In 1757, Wall, who was then 
minister, constructed, upon a still larger scale, a 
similar manufactory at Guadalajara in New Oastile. 
Soon, however, something went wrong with the ma- 
chinery ; and as the Spaniards neither knew nor cared 
anything about these matters, it was necessary to 
send to England for a workman to put it right.**® 
At length the advisers of Charles HI., despairing of 
rousing the people by ordinary means, devised a more 
comprehensive scheme, and invited thousands of 
foreign artisans to settle in Spain ; trusting that their 
example, and the suddenness of their influx, might 
invigorate this jaded nation. All was in vain. 
The spirit of the country was broken, and nothing 
could, retrieve it. Among other attempts which were 
made, the formation a National Bank was a 
favourite idea of politicians, who expected great things 
from an institution which was to extend credit, and 


Memoirs of Bijpperdaj 2d 
ed., Londoa, 1740, pp. 23, 62, 
91, 104. ‘A ship arrived at 
Cadiz with fifty manufacturers 
on board, whom the Baron de 
Eipperda had drawn together in 

Holland.’ ‘The new 

manufactures at Segovia, which, 
though at this time wholly ma- 
naged by foreigners, he wished, 
in the next ago, might bo carried 
on by the "Spaniards themselves, 
and by them only.’ 

‘ The minister, Wall, an 
Irishman, contrived to decoy over 
one Thomas Bevan, from Melks- 
ham, in Wiltshire, to settho ma- 


chinery and matters to rights.* 
FortVs Spam, Loudon, 1847, p. 
625. 

* Ademas de la invitacion 
que se hizo a millaros de opera- 
rioB extrangeros para venir a 
establecerse en Espana,’ &c. 
Tapia, CivUizacion Espanolci, 
vol. iv. pp. 112, 113. In 1768, 
Harris, who travelled from Pam- 
peluna to Madrid, writes, * I did 
not observe a dozen men either 
at plough or any other kind of 
labour, on the road.’ Liaries 
arid Correspondence of James 
Harris, Earl of Malmesbury^ 
London, 1844, vol. i. p. 38. 
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make advances to persons engaged in business. Bnt, 
though the design was executed, it entirely failed in 
effecting its purpose. When the people are not enter- 
prising, no effort of government can make them so. 
In a country like Spain, a great bank was an exotic, 
which might live with art, but could never thrive by 
nature. Indeed, both in its origin and in its comple- 
^tion, it was altogether foreign, having been first 
proposed by the Dutchman Ripperda,^®^ and owing its 
final organization to the Frenchman Cabarrus. 

In everything, the same law prevailed. In diplo- 
macy, the ablest men were not Spaniards, but foreign- 
ers ; and during the eighteenth century the strange 
spectacle was frequently exliibited, of Spain being 
represented by French, Italian, and even Irish ambas- 
sadors.^''* Nothing was indigenous; nothing was 

‘A national bank, a design etrangers. Le prince deMasse- 
originallyfiuggcsledbyRipperda.’ rano, Ifcilien, ambassadeur en 
Code’s lioxi/rbon Kings of Spain, Angleterre ; le conite de Lacy 
vol. V. p. 202. Irlandais, ministre a Stockholm ; 

Bourgoing, not aware of le marquis de Grimaldi, ambas- 
Ripperdas priority, says (To- eadour en France, avant de par- 
hlcau de VEspagne Moderns, vol. vonir au ministfero ; le comte de 
ii. p. 49), ‘ L’ideo de la banque Mahoni, Irlandais, ambassadeiir 
nationale fut doim^e au gouver- a Vienne ; le marquis de Squi- 
nomont par un banquier fran<;ais, laci, ambassadeur a Venisc, apres 
M. Cabarrus.’ Compare i?m. His- sa retraite du ministere.’ Bour- 
toria del Ixexnado de Carlos III., going. Tableau de VEspagne, 
vol. iv. pp. 122, 123 : ‘Banco na- vol. ii. pp. 142, 143. To this, I 
cional do San Carlos ; propiisolo may add that, in the reign of 
Cabarrus, apoyolo Floridablanca, Philip V., an Julian, the Mar- 
y sancionblo el Soberano por quis de Beretti Landi, was the 
Real coilida de 2 de junio do representative of Spain in Swit- 
1782.’ This sounds well; but zerland, and afterwards at the 
the inevitfiblo catastrophe soon Hague {Rlpperda’s Memoirs, 
came, ‘ Cliarles IV.,’ says the 1740, pp. 37, 38) ; and that in, 
Prince of the Peace, ‘had just or just before, 1779, Lac}^ filled 
ascended the throne ; the bank of the same post at St. Petersburg. 
St. C.irlos was rapidly falling, Malmesbury's Diaries and Corre- 
and on the verge of bankruptcy.’ spondence, 1844, vol. i. p. 261. 
Godoy's Memoirs, London, 1 ®36, So, too, M. Rio {Historia de Car- 
vol. i'. p. 124. los III., vol. i. pp. 288, 289) says 

a54 Londres, a Stockholm, of the important negotiations 
a Paris, a Vienne et a Veniso, le which took place in 1761, between 
souverain est r^pr^sent^ par des Spain, England, and France, ‘ Y 
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done by Spain Herself. Philip V., who reigned from 
1700 to 1746, and possessed immense power, always 
clnng to the ideas of his own conntiy, and was a 
Frepchman to the last. For thirty years after his 
death, the three most prominent names in Spanish 
politics were, Wall, who was bom in France, of Irish 
parents ;*** Grimaldi, who was a native of Genoa ; 
and Esqnilache, who was a native of Sicily.**^ 
Esquilache administered the finances for several years; 
and, after enjoying the confidence of Charles III. to an 
extent rarely possessed by any minister, was only 
dismissed, in 1766, in consequence of the discontents 
of the people at the innovations introduced by this 
bold foreigner.*^®® Wall, a much more remarkable 


asi de las negociaciones en que 
Luis XV. trataba de enredar a 
Carlos III. quedaron absoluta- 
lueute excluidos los espauoles, 
como que por uua parte las ibau 
a seguir el duque de Choiseul y 
el marques de Ossun, franceses, 
T por otra el irland^s D. Kicardo 
vVall, y el genov6s marques de 
Grimaldi.’ About the same time, 
Clarke writes (iii his Litters con- 
cerning the Spanish Nation, 
London, 1763, 4to. p. 331), 

‘ Spaiu has, for many years past, 
been under the direction of 
foreign ministers. Whether this 
hath been owing to want of Ciipa- 
city in the natives, or disinclina- 
tion in the sovereign, I will not 
take upon me to say ; such as it 
is, the native nobility lament it 
as a great calamity.’ 

Lord Stanhope, generally 
well informed on Spanish affairs, 
says that Wall was ‘ a native of 
Ireland.’ ‘ Mahoria History of 
England, vol. iv. p. 182, 3d 
edit., London, 1853; but in Me- 
moir cs de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 47, 
edit. Paris, 1829, he is called 
* irlaudais d’origine, n^ en Prance.’ 


See also Biografia de Ensenada, 
in Navarrete, Opusculos, Madrid, 
1848, vol. ii. p. 26, ‘B. Kicardo 
Wall, irlandes de origen, nacido 
en Francia.’ Swinburne, who 
knew him personally, and has 
given some account of him, does 
not mention where he was born. 
Swinhame's Travels through 
Spain, second edition, London, 
1787, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 

‘ A Genoese, and a creature 
of France.’ Dunham's History 
of Spain, vol. v. p. 170. 

‘ Ei-a siciliano.’ Bio, His- 
toria del Beinado de Carlos IIL, 
vol. i. p. 244. 

The fullest account of his 
dismissal is given by M. Kio, in 
the first chapter of the second 
volume of his Historia del liei” 
nado de Carlos IIL, which should, 
however, be compared with Coxe's 
Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. 
j»p. 340-346. Coxe terms him 
Squilaci ; but I follow the ortho- 
graphy of the Spanish writers, 
who always call him Esquilacbe. 
Such was his influence over the 
King, that, according to Coxe 
(vol. iv. p. 347), Charles IIL 
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man, was, in the absence of any good Spanish diplo- 
matist, sent envoy to London in 1747 ; and after 
exercising great influence in matters of state, he was 
placed at the head of affairs in 1754, and remained 
supreme till 1763.^*® When this eminent Irishman re- 
linquished office, he was succeeded by the Genoese, 
Grimaldi, who ruled Spain from 176? to 1777, and 
wxs entirely devoted to the French views of policy.^^o 
iBs principal patron was Choiseul, who had imbueil 
him with his own notions, and by whose advice he was 
chiefly guided.^®' Indeed, Choiseul, who was then the 
first minister in France, used to boast, with exaggera- 
tion, but not without a considerable amount of truth, 
that his influence in Madrid was even greater than it 
was in Versailles. 2®^ 

Howevn t.iis may be, it is certain that four years 
after Grimaldi took office, the ascendency of France 
w.as exhibited in a remarkable Wiiy. Choiseul, who 
liatcd the Jesuits, and had just expelled them from 
France, endeavoured also to expel them from Spain. 


‘ puhlidy said that, “ if ho was 
rodui'od to a morsel of broad, he 
■would divide it with Squilaci.”* 

Coxes Kwffs of Spain^ vol. 
iv. pp. 15, 135. Eio, Hisioriadc 
Carlos llLf vol. i. pp. 246, 217, 
400, 401. Navarrete, Bwyrafia 
de Ensniada, pp. 26-28. 

He resigned in 1776, hut 
held olHce till the arrival of his 
successor, Florida blauca, in 
1777. Ixio, Historia do Carlos 
IIL, vol. iii. pp. 171, 174. In 
reference to his iippoiiitmont, in 
1763, M. Kio observes (vol. i. p, 
402), ‘De que Grimaldi creciora 
en fortuna se pudo congratu- 
lar no Koma, sino Fraiicia.’ In 
1770, Harris, the diplomatist, wh ^ 
was then in Spain, writes, ‘ His 
doctrine is absolutely Froncli ; 
guided in everything by tlm 
French closet,’ &c. Malnus- 
VOL. II. K 


hurfs jyiaries and Correspond- 
ence, vol. i. p. 56, London, 1844. 

261 « Quitlod in his operarions 
by the counsels of Choiseul.’ 
Coxts Bourbon Kings of Spain, 
vol. iv. p. 339. ‘ The prosecu- 

tion of the schemes wliich he had 
contorted with Choiseul.’ p. 373. 

‘ Ills friend and patron.’ p. 391, 
and vol. v. p. 6. 

_’62 . Poi’Bonne n’ignoroit lo 
crMit prodigieux que M. do Clioi- 
seul uvoit feuj le roi d’Eapagne, 
dont il so vantoit lui-memo, au 
point quo je lui ai oui’ dire, qu’il 
plus sur de sa preponde- 
rance dans le cabinet de Madrid, 
quo dans celui da Versailles.* 
Mcfnoires du Baron de B'srnval, 
Merits par lui-meme, vol. ii. pp. 
14. lo. Paris, 1805. 

M. Muriel {Gohierno dd 
Beg Don Carlos III., Madrid, 
N 
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The execution of the plan was confided to Aranda, 
who, though a Spaniard by birth, derived his intel- 
lectual culture from France, and had contracted, in the 
society of Paris, an intense hatred of every form of 
efcclesiastical power.^® The scheme, secretly pre- 
pared, was skilfully accomplished. 2 ®* In 176?, the 
Spanish government, without hearing what the Jesuits 
h^ to say in their defence, and indeed, without giving 
them the least notice, suddenly ordered their expul- 
sion ; and with such animosity were they driven fiom 
the country, in which they sprung up, and had long been 
cherished, that not only was their wealth confiscated, 
and they themselves reduced to a wretched pittance, 
but even that was directed to be taken from them, if 
they published anything in their own vindication ; 
while it was also declared that whoever ventured to 
write respecting them, should, if we were a subject 


1839, pp. 44, 45) terms their ex- 
pulsion from Spain ‘este acto do 
violoncia hecho merarnento por 
complacor al duque de Clioiseul, 
niinistro de Franeia y protector 
del partido filosofico.’ See also 
Crktmmu-Joly, Ilisloire de la 
CofnpagTiie de Jhus^ vol. v. p. 
291, Paris, 1845 ; and Gcorgd, 
Mhuoircs jpour servir d V Histoire 
des ^vknemens dfpuis 1760, vol. 
ii. p. 95, Paris, 1817. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in a some- 
what professional tone, says of 
Aranda, ‘In France he had ac- 
quired the graces of polished so- 
ciety, and imbibed that freedom of 
sentiment which then began to 
bo fashionable, and has since 
been cafried to such a dangerous 
excess.^ Coxe's Bourbon Kings 
of Spain^ vol. iv. p. 402. His 
great enemy, the Prince of the 
Peace, wishing to be severe, un- 
intentionally praises him; and 


observes, that he was ‘ connected 
with the most distinguished lite- 
rary Frenchmen of the middle of 
the last century,’ and that ho was 
‘ divested of religious prejudici s, 
though swayed by phdosophical 
enthusiasm.’ Godoy's Meinoir'^^ 
London, 1836, vol. i. p. 319. 
The hostility of some men is ex- 
tremely valuable. The Prim o 
further adds, that Aranda ‘ could 
only lay claim to the inferior 
merit of a sectarian attachment,’ 
forgetting that, in a country like 
Spain, every enlightened persriu 
must belong to a miserably small 
sect. 

Cabarrus {Elogio de Carlos 
lll.y Madrid, 1789, 4to. p. xxiv ) 
says, rather magniloquently, ‘ El 
acierto de la execiicion quo cor- 
respondib al pulso y prudencia con 
que BO habia deliberado csta pr(»- 
videncia importantc, pasara a la 
ultima pOBieridad,’ 
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of Spain, be put to death, as one guilty of high 
treason.^®® 

Such boldness on the part of the governments®^ 
caused even the Inquisition to tremble. That once 
omnipotent tribunal, threatened and suspected by the 
civil authorities, became more wary in its proceedings, 
and more tender in its treatment of heretics. Instead 
ot^extirpating unbelievers by hundreds of by thousands, 
it was reduced to such pitiful straits, that between 1740 
and 1759, it was only able to burn ten persons ; and 
between 1759 and 1788, only four persons. 2 ®® The 
extraordinary diminution during the latter period, was 
partly owing to tlio great authority wielded by Aranda, 
the friend of the encyclopajdists and of other Frencli 
sceptics. This remarkable man was President of 
Castile ti^l and he issued an order forbidding 

Coxe'a Bourluyyi KtTigs of sont comL16s do bionfaits par dos 
Spain, vol. iv. p. 3G2. M. Rio, nioiiarquos dont ils ^teiideuL la 
ill tho second volume of his Ills- souverainete. Lc clerge et lea 
tor// of Charles III., Madrid, masses acceptent avoc bonhour 
ISfiG, lias given a bia not lour intervention. Tout a coup 
veiy philosophical, nor very ac- I’Ordre se voit declare coupablo 
curate, account of tho expulsion d’un crime de lese-mnjest6, d’un 
of tho J(‘suits, which ho considers attentat public quo porsonne no 
solely from tho Spanish point of peut specifier. La sentence pre- 
view; overlooking the fact, thdt nonce la peine sans dnoncer I 0 
it was part of an European move- delit.* Critineau-Joly, Histou'c 
ment lieadeil by Franco. Ho da la Compagnie de Jesus, vol. v. 
dcnic.s tho influence of Choiscul, p. 295. Paris, 1845. 
p. 125; censures ihe perfectly Dunham' s History of Spain ^ 

correct statement of Coxe, p, 123 ; vol. v. p. 2S5, where the facts aro 
and finally ascribes this groat woll brought together. Tho 
event to the operation of causes valuable HiUory of the Inquist- 
conlined to the Peninsula. ‘ Do iion, by Llorente, is not quite 
sor loH jesuitas adversarios del precise enough in those matters ; 
rogalismo emand su ruina cn tlioiigli it is a very accurate, and, 
Espaiia, cuaiido triunfabaii las what is still more surprising, a 
opinionos sostenidas con hcrdico very honest book, 
teson desde niuoho antes por doc- /lio, Ilistoria de Carlos 

tisiniosjnrisconsultos.’ p. 519. III., vol. iii. pp. 103-107, \^hioh 

One of the most recent must, bo compared with the ac- 
historians of the Jesuits indig- count of Uoxc, who derived some 
nantly observes, ‘Depuis cleiix of his iiiformatioii from a friend 
cent viiigt ans los J^suites viveiit of Aranda’ .s. Coxa's llourho.i 
et prechent en Espagne. Ils Kings of Spain, vol. iv. pp. 401— 
N N 2 
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the Inquisition to interfere with the civil courts. He 
also formed a scheme for entirely abolishing it ; but 
his plan was frustrated, owing to its premature 
announcement by his friends in Paris, to whom it had 
been confided.®^! His views, however, were so far suc- 
cessful, that after 1781, there is no instance in Spain 
of a heretic being burned ; the Inquisition being too 
terrified by the proceedings of government to do any- 
thing which might compromise the safety of the Holy 
Institution.®^* 

In 1777, Grimaldi, one of the chief supporters of 
that anti-theological policy which France introduced 
into Spain, ceased to be Minister ; but he was succeeded 
by Florida Blanca, who was liis creature, and to whom 
he transmitted his policy as well as his powor.®^® The 

415. A good life of Aranda plans will be foiled.” He was 
would be very interesting. That not mistaken in his conjocturG.* 
contained in the Bwgraphk Coxes Bourbon Kings of Spaing 
Unbu raelle is extremely meagre, vol. iv, p. 408. 
and carelessly written. Even the case in 1781 ap- 

Coxe's Bourbon Kings of pears to have been for witchcraft 
Spam, vol. iv. p. 407. rather than for heresy. ‘ La 

271 i When at Paris, in 1786, 1 derni^re victime qui p^rit dans 
received the following anecdote les tlarames fut une : on la 
from a person connected with the brula a Seville, lo 7 novembre 
encyclopaedists. During his resi- 1781, comme ayant fait un pacte, 
den(;o in that capital, D'Arauda ot entrcLenu un commerce cliarncl 
had frequently testified to the avec le Demon, ot- pour avoir 6t6 
literati with wliom he associated, imp^nitente negative. Elle eht 
his resolution to obtain the abo- pu eviter la mort en s avouant 
lition of the Inquisition, should coupable dii crime dont on I’ac- 
he ever be called to power. His ciisait.’ IJormte^ Histoire de 
appointment was, therefore, ex- V Inquisition d'EspngnCy Paris, 
ultingly hailed by the party, par- 1818, vol. iv. p. 270. About 
ticularly by D’ Alembert ; and he this time, torture began to be 
bad scarcely begun his reforms disused in Spain. See an in 
before an article was inserted in terestiiig note in Johnston* a In- 
the Encyclopaedia, then printing, stitutes of the Civil Imw of Spain, 
ill which this event was confi- London, 1825, p. 263. 
dently anticipated, from tho ‘ Menester es decir que el 

liberal principles of the minister, marquds de Grimaldi cay6 ven- 
D’ Aranda was struck on reading ciendo a bus enemigos, pues, 
tills Hrticle, and said, “ This im- 16jos de legarles el poder, a que 
prudent disclosure will raise such aspiraban con anhelo, trasmitiolo 
a ferment against me, that my a una de sus mas legitimas he- 
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progress, therefore, of political affairs continued in the 
same direction. Under the new minister, as under his 
immediate predecessors, a determination was shown to 
abridge the authority of the Church, and to vindicate 
the rights of laymen. In everything, the ecclesiastical 
interests were treated as subordinate to the secular. Of 
th^, many instances might be given ; but one is too 
important to be omitted. We have seen, that early In 
the eighteenth century, Alberoni, when at the head of 
affairs, was guilty of what in Spain was deemed the 
enormous ofience of contracting an alliance with 
Mohammedans; and there can bo no doubt that this 
was one of the chief causes of his fall, since it was hold, 
that no prospect of mere temporal advantages could 
justify an 'Lxno.i, ot* even a peace, between a Christian 
nation and a nation cf unbelievers.^"'* But the Spanish 
government, which, owing to the causes I hav^ relalod, 
was far in advance of Spain itself, was gradually 
becoming bolder, and growing more and more disposc'd 
to force upon the country, views, which, abstractedly 
considered, where extremely enlightened, but which the 
popular mind was unable to receive. The result was, 
that, in 1782, Florida Blanca concluded a treaty with 
Turkey, which put an end to the war of religious 
opinions ; to the astonishment, as we are told, of the 
other European powers, who could hardly believe that 
the Spaniards would thus abandon their long- continued 
efforts to destroy the infidels.®^® Before, however, 

churns ; quo tal era y por tul so the rodemption of prisonors, and 
reconocia ol condo de Florida- certainly without the remotest 
blanca.’ /?«>, Husttrria del Rei- intenti(»n of ci ncluding a poai'e. 
nado de Carlos III., vol. iii. 2 )p. ‘The other European courts, 

161, 152. with surprise and regret, wit- 

In 1690, it was stated that nessed the conclusion of a treaty 
‘since the exjmlsion of the -which terminated the political 
Moors,’ there w'as no precedent and religious rivalry so long sub- 
for the King of Spain ever send- sisting between Spain and the 
ing an envoy to a Mohammedan Porte.’ Coxes Bourbon Kings nj- 
prince, Mahon* s Spain under Spain, vol. v. pp. 152, 15!h 

Charles IL, p, 6 . In that year ‘ Unedos maximes de la politique 
an envoy was sent to Morocco ; espaguole avait 6t^ celle de main- 
but this was merely concerning tenir une guerre perp^tuelle.* 
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Europe had time to recover from its amazement, other 
and similar events occurred equally startling. In 1784, 
Spain signed a peace with Tripoli ; and in 1785, one 
with Algiers.^^® And scarcely had these been ratified, 
when, in 1786, a treaty was also concluded with 
Tunis.277 So that the Spanish people to their no small 
surprise, found themselves on terms of amity with 
nations, whom for more than ten centuries tliey had 
been taught to abhor, and wliom, in the opinicju of tho 
Spanish Church, it was the first duty of a Christian 
government to make war upon, and, if possible, to 
extirpate. 

Putting aside, for a moment, the remote and intel- 
lectual consequences of these transactions, there c;an be 
no doubt that the immediate and material conseciucnccs 
were very salutary ; though, as we shall presently see, 
they produced no lasting benefit, because they were 
opposed by the unfavourable operation of more powerful 
and more general causes. Still, it must be confessed 
that the direct results were extremely advantageous ; 
and to those who take only a short view of human 
affairs, it might well appear that the advantages would 
be permanent. The immense line of coast from the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco to the furthest cxtreniiiy 
of the Turkish empire was no longer allowed to pour 
forth those innumerable pirates who, heretofore, swept 
the seas, captured Spanish ships, and made slaves of 
Spanish subjects. Formerly, vast sums of money were 
annually consumed in ransoming these unhappy pri- 

contro les mahom^tans, meme la paix avec les empcroiirs de 
jipi’cs la conqu^te de Grenade. Turquie et d’autres poLeritats 
Ni les pertes incalculables h- maliometans ; dclivra sos siijcts 
prourees parsuito do ce sjstcme, de la terrible piraterie dos 
iii I’exemplo de la Franco ot corsaires, et ourrit a lour com- 
(faiitres* puissances catholiqiies merce do nouvellos voios pour 
qui ne se faisaient point scrupule speculer avec do plus grands 
d'etre en paix avec les Turcs, avantages.’ Scnipcrc, La Monar- 
ifavaient suffi pour detromper due Espagnole, vol. ii. p. 160. 
I'Espagne sur I’inconvenance Historia dd Rdnado 

d’ line telle politique. Le genie ///., vol. iv. pp. 11-13. 

^clair4 de Charles III corrigoa Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 16, 17. 

un pr^jugtiaussi dangereux ; dicta 
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soners but now all sucb evils were ended. At the 
same time, great impetus was gi ven to the commerce of 
Spain ; a new trade was thrown open, and her ships 
could safely appear in the rich countries of the Levant. 
Tliis increased her wealth ; which was moreover aided 
by another circumstance growing out of these events. 
For, the most fertile parts of Spain are. those which are 
Vashed by the Mediterranean, and which had for 
centuries been the prey of Mohammedan corsairs, who 
frequently landing by surprise, had at length caused 
such constant fear, that the inhabitants gradually 
retired towards the interior, and abstained from cultiva- 
ting the richest soil in their country. But, by the 
treaties just concluded, such dangers were at once 
removed : the people returned to their former abodes ; 
the earth again gave forth its fruits ; regular industry 
I’onppcarcd ; villages spmng up ; even manufactures 
were established ; and the foundation seemed to be 
Laid for a pros])erity, the like of which had not been 
known since th > jMohammedans were driven out of 
Gi’aiiada.'^"® 

2’" ‘ Ha sido notable el ininioro bo kept along tho Moditorranoan 
do cautivos, quo los piratas de coast of Spain, ‘ in order to give 
llerberiahan liecliosobrennostr.i.s tho alarm upon tlie appearance 
costas por tres contunas. Kn cl of the enemy.’ See A Tour 
biglo pasado so solian calcul.ir throvcfli Spam l>y XJdnl ap 
cMstcntcs a la vez en Argel, 2d edit., Jjondon, 1700, p. 170. 
trointa mil personas csjiahol.is. As to tlie state of things in tho 
Sii roseate ;i razon do mil pesos sevonteentli century, see Jaui r, 
})or cada persona a lo monos, CuucUcion dc los Mortscos, Ma- 
asoondia a 30 millones de pesos.’ dnd, 1807, p 63. 

Ca)/pojuait(‘s, Apcndice d la Eilii- ‘ Ho esta suerte quedaroii 

carion P(fjn(lar, vol. i. p. 373, los mares limpios do piratas 
Madrid, 177o. On the prccau- desdc los rcinos do Fez y Mar- 
t Ions ■\vliicli Lad to bo used to ruecos hasta los ultinios do- 
guard the coasts of S])ain against minios del einperador Turco, por 
tho Mohammedan corsairs, see el Metliterraneo todo ; vioso a 
Vztarlz, Thcorica y Practica dc meniido la bandora ospahola en 
Comcrcio, Madrid, 1757, folio, Levaiite, y las mismas nacioncs 
})p. 172, 173, 222-22G ; and mcreantiles quo la persigiiicron 

LafaenU^ Historia dc Espana, indirectamente.preferianlaahora, 
vol. XV. p. 476, Madrid, 1855. resultando cl aumento del comer- 
In tho middle of the eiglitoonth cio y de la Beal marina, y la 
century, a regular watch had to poricia do sus tripulaciones, y 
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I have now laid before the reader a view of the most 
important steps which were taken by those able and 
vigorous politicians, who ruled Spain during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. In consider- 
ing how these reforms were effected, we must not 
forget the personal character of Charles III., who 
occupied the throne from 1759 to 1788.2®® Ho was a 
man of great energy, and though bom in Spain, had 
little in common with it. When he became king, ho had 
been long absent from his native country, and had con- 
tracted a taste for customs, and, above all, for opinions, 
totally dissimilar to those natural to the Spaniards.^®^ 


f'l mayor brillo do Espana y de 
su augiisto Soberano ; termino 
bubo la oaclavitud do tantos 
mi 11 ares do infelices con aban- 
doiio de BUS familias 6 indelebles 
perjuicios de la religion y el 
Kstado, cesando tambien la con- 
tinua cxtracc'on do enormes 
sum as para lo» roscatos qno, al 
paso quo nos empobrecian, pasa- 
bau a eiiriquecor a nuestros con- 
trarios; y a faeilitar bus arma- 
mentos para ofendernos; y se 
empGzaban a cultivar rapida- 
montc eii las costas del Mcdi- 
torranoo loguas de terrenos los 
mas fertiles del mundo, desam- 
parados y oriales hasta ontdnees 
por miedo a los piratas, y dondo 
se formaban ya pueblos enteros 
para dar salida a los frutos y las 
manufacturas.’ i?io, Historia del 
Jfeinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. 
pp. 17, 18. 

M. Rio, whose voluminous 
History of the reign of Charles 
III. is, notwithstanding its nu- 
merous omissions, a work of con- 
siderable value, has appreciated 
the personal influence of the 
king more justly than any pre- 
vious writer ; he having had 
access to unpublished papers, 
which show the great energy and 


activity of Charles. ‘Entre siis 
mas notables figuras niuguna 
aventajaa la de Carlos III.; y no 
por el lugar jerarquicoque ocupa, 
si no por el brillante papcl quo 
represonta, ora tome lainiciiiti\ a, 
ora el consojo, para ofcctuar las 
iiinumerables reformas que Jo 
valieron incxtinguiblo fama. Ya 
se que algunos tachan a csto 
Monarca do cortedad do luces y 
do estrechez do miras ; y quo 
algunos otros suponon que sus 
ministros le enganaron 6 sor- 
prendieron para dictar ciorlrs 
providencias. Cuarenta y oclio 
tomos de cartas semanalos y 
escritas de su pufio desdo ootubro 
de 1759 hasta marzo dc 1783 al 
marques do Tanucci, oxistentos 
on el archivo do Simancas, ])or 
mileidas hoja tras hoja, sacando 
do ellas largos apuntes, sii’veii a 
maravilla para pintarle tJil coiuo 
era, y penetrar hasta sus mas 
reednditos pensamientos, y con- 
tradecir k los que le juzgan a 
bulto.’ liio, Historia del Jhmndo 
de Carlos III., Madrid, 1856, vol. 
i. pp. xxii. xxiii. 

‘Although born and edu- 
cated in Spain, Charles had 
quitted the country at too early 
an age to retain a partiality tu 
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Comparing him with his subjects, he was enlightened 
indeed. They cherished in their hearts, the most 
complete, and therefore the worst, form of spiritual 
power which has ever been exhibited in Europe. That 
very power, ho made it his business to restrain. In 
this, as in other respects, ho far surpassed Ferdinand 
VI. and Philip V., though they, under the influence of 
"rench ideas, had proceeded to what was deemed a 
dangerous length.^®^ The clergy, indignant at such 
proceedings, murmured, and even threatened.^®^ They 
declared that Charles was despoiling the Churcli, 
taking away her rights, invSulting her ministers, and 
thus ruining Spain beyond human remedy. ^84 TJie 
king, however, whose disposition was firm, and some- 
what obstinate, persevered in his policy ; and as he and 
liis miiiistere v/ere men of undoubted ability, they, 
notwithstanding Ihc opposition they encountered, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing most of their plans. Mistaken 
and short-sighted though they were, it is impossible 
to refrain from admiring the honesty, the courage, and 
the disinterestedness, which they displayed in en- 
deavouring to alter the destiny of that superstitious 
and half barbarous country over which they ruled. 

its custxims, laws, manners, and A popular charge against 

language; while, from his resi- the government was, ‘que se 
donee al)rotid, and hi*s intercourse dt spojara a la Iglosia de sus 
with France, ho had formed inmunidades.' Rio^ U'lstoria thl 
natural pi-edilection for the Rcinado de Carlos III., vol. li. 
French character and institu- p. 54. See also at pp. 201, 
tions.’ Coxe's Bourhon Kings of 202, a letter, in 1766, from the 
Spain, vol. iv. p. 337. Bishop of Cuenca to the King's 

He ‘ far .surpassed his two confessor, in wliich that pre- 
predecessors in his exertions to late statc(^ ‘que Espaha corria a 
reform the morals, and restrain su niina que ya no corria, si no 
the power of the clergy.’ Ibid, quo volaba, y que ya estaba 
vol. V. p. 215. perdida sin romedio huraano / 

Ilis measures * alarmaron and that the cause of this was 
al cloro en general, quo empezo the persecution of the poor 
a murmurar con impaciencia, y Church, which was ‘ saqueada 
aun algunos de sus individuos se en bus bienes, ultrajada cii sus 
propasaron a violentos actos.’ ministros, y atropellada en bu 
Tapia^ CivUizacion, Espahola, inmunidad. 
rol. iv. p. 98. 
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Wc must not, however, conceal from ourselves, that in 
this, as in all similar cases, they, by attacking evils 
which the people were resolved to Idve, increased the 
affection which the evils inspired. To seek to change 
opinions by laws is worse than futile. It not only 
fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the opi- 
nions stronger than ever. First alter the opinion, and 
then you may alter the law. As soon as you have con- 
vinced men that superstition is mischievous, you may 
with advantage take active steps against those classes 
who promote sujierstition and live by it. But, how- 
ever ])ernicious any interest or any great body may be, 
beware of using force against it, unless the progress 
of knowledge has previously sapped it at its base, and 
loosened its hold over the national mind. This has 
always been the error of the most ardent reformers, 
who, in their eagerness to effect their purpose, let tlie 
jiolitical movement outstrij) the intellectual one, and, 
thus inverting the natural order, secure misery either 
to themselves or to their descendants. They touch tho 
altar, and fire springs forth to consume them. Tlien 
comes another period of superstition and of despotism ; 
another dark c})och in the annals of tho human race. 
And this happens merely because men will not bide 
their time, but will insist on precipitating the march of 
affafrs. Thus, for instance, in France and German^^, it 
is the friends of freedom who have strengthened 
tyranny; it is the enemies of superstition who have 
made superstition more permanent. In those countries, 
it is still believed that government can regenerate 
society ; and therefore, directly they who hold liberal 
opinions get possession of the government, they use 
their power too lavishly, thinking that by doing so, 
they will best secure the end at which they aim. In 
England, the same delusion, though less general, is far 
too pre^ '.ilent ; but as, with us, public opinion controls 
politicians, we escape from evils which have happened 
abroad, because we will not allow any government to 
enact laws which the nation disapproves. In Spain, 
however, the habits of the people were so slavish, and 
theh necks had so long been bowed under the yoke, 
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tliat though the government, in the eighteenth century, 
opposed their dearest prejudices, they rarely ventured 
to resist, and they had no legal means of making their 
voice heard. But not the less did they feel. The 
materials for reaction were silently accumulating ; and 
before that century had passed away the reaction itself 
^ was manifest. As long as Charles III. lived, it was 
'^kept under; and this was owing partly to the fear 
wliich his active and vigorous government inspired, 
and partly to the fact that many of the reforms which 
lie introduced were so obviously beneficial as to shed a 
lustre on his reign, which all classes could perceive. 
Besides the exemption which his policy insured from 
tlie incessant ravages of pirates, he also succeeded in 
obtain’ ' g for Spain the most honourable peace which 
anj' Spanish govoi'iiment had signed for two centuries ; 
thus recalling to the popular mind the brightest and 
most glorious days of Philip 11. When Charles 
came to the throne, Spain was hardly a third-rate 
l)ower ; when e d.od, she might fairly claim to be a 
first-rate one, since she had for some years negotiated 
on equal terms with France, England, and Austria, 
and had taken a leading part in the councils of Europe. 
To this, the personal character of Charles greatly 
contributed ; he being respected for his honesty, as well 
as feared for his \igour.2^® Merely as a man, he 
bore high repute ; while, as a sovereign, none of his 
contemporaries were in any way equal to him, except 

Coxe5 (Bourhon Kings of To^vurds the close of his 

Sjjffin, vol. V. p. 144) calls the roign, we find a contemporary 
}>e:ico of 178«3 ‘ the most honoiu- ohscrccr, who was anytliing hut 
able and advantageous ever con- prejudiced in his favour, bearing 
eluded hv the crown of Spain teslunony to ‘ tlie honest and 
since tlie poacc of St. Quinlin.' ohjtinate adherence of his pre- 
Similarly, M. Rio {Ilistoria dd sent (latholic Majesty to all Ids 
Kciuado dc Carlos JII., vol. iii. treaties, principles, and ongago- 
p. 397), ‘Siglos habian pasndo Letter in/ an EnglUh Ojfi^ 

para Espaha de continiias y por- rer, London, 1788, vol. ii. p. 
liadas contiendas, sin llegar 329. Compare Muriel ( 
nunca. dosde la famosa joriiada del Hey Lon Carlos ///., Madrid, 
do San Qiiintm y al alborear el 1839, p. 34), ‘Tan conocido lleg6 
roinado de Felipe II., tan glorio- li &er Carlos III. en los reinos 
Bameiite al reposo.’ ©stranos por la rectitud de su 
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Frederick of Prussia, whoso vast abilities, wore, 
however, tarnished by a base rapacity, and by an in- 
cessant desire to overreach his neighbours. Charles 
III. "had nothing of this ; but he carefully increased 
the defences of Spain, and, raising her estabHshments 
to a war-footing, he made her more formidable than 
she had been since the sixteenth century. Instead of 
being liable to insult from every petty potentate who 
chose to triumph over her weakness, the country had 
now the means of resisting, and if need be, of attack- 
ing. While the army was greatly improved in the 
quality of the troops, in their discipline, and in the 
attention paid to their comforts, the navy was nearly 
doubled in number, and more than doubled in eili- 
ciency.^*^ And this was done without imposing fresh 
burdens on the people. Indeed, the national resources 
were becoming so developed, that, in the reign of 
Charles 111., a large amount of taxation could havo 
been easier paid than a small one under his predeces- 
sors. A regularity, hitherto unknown, was introduced 
into the method both of assessing imj)Osts, and of 
collecting them.*®® The laws of mortmain were 
relaxed’, and steps were taken towards diminishing tho 
rigidity of entails.*®* The industry of the country 
was liberated from many of the trammels which had 
long been imposed upon it, and the jnlnciples of fi-eo 
trade were so far recognized, that, in 1765, the old 


cavactor, que en las desavonencias 
quo ocurrian ontre los gobiernos, 
todos consentian en tomarle por 
iirbitro, y se soinetiau a sus dc- 
cisiones / and CaLarrus {Kloaio 
de Carlos ///., Madrid, 1789, 
4to. p. xl.), ‘Esta probidad llega 
a ser el resorte politico de la 
l:Luropa ; todas lae cortes peno- 
tradas de respeto a sus virtudos 
le buscan por arbitro y mediador.* 
Evidence of the great respect 
pai<l to Charles III. by foreign 
powers, will also be found in 
Rio, Historia de Reinado de 


Carlos III., Tol. iv. pp. 41-43, 
253. 

On the increase of the nay\', 
compare Tapia, Civil izac ion Es~ 
panola, vol. iv. p. 127, with 
Murwl, Gohiemo del Rey Carlos 
IJL, pp. 73, 82. 

Those financial improve- 
ments were due, in a groat 
measure, to the Frenchman, 
Cabarrus. See Rio, Ilistoria dei 
Reinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. 
pp. 122, 123. 

Rio, ibid. vol. iv. pp. 164- 
166, and Tapia, CivUisuewn 
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laws respecting corn were repealed ; its exportation 
was allowed, and also its transit from one part of 
Spain to another, uninterrupted by those absurd pre- 
cautions, which preceding governments had thought it 
advisable to invent. 

It was also in the reign of Charles HI. that the 
American Colonies were, for the first time, treated ac- 
cording to the maxims of a wise and liberal policy. 
The behaviour of the Spanish government in this 
respect, contrasts most favourably with the conduct 
pursued at the same time towards our great Colonics 
by that narrow and incompetent man who then filled 
the English throne. While the violence of George III. 
was fomenting rebellion in the British Colonics, 
Charles HI. was busily engaged in conciliating the 
Spani»:L o.ics. Towards this end, and with the object 
of giving fair play to the growth of their wealth, he 
did everything Avhich the knowledge and resources of 
that age allowed him to do. In 1764, he accomplislied, 
what was then f’onsidered the great feat of establish- 
ing every Eiv)iith a regular communication with 
America, in order that the reforms which he projected 
might be more easily introduced, and the grievances of 
the Colonies attended to.^®* In the very next year, 


Espahola, vol. iv. pp. 96, 97. 

‘ La providencia mas accr- 
tada para el fomeiito de nuestra 
agi’icultura fu4 sin duda la real 
pragmatica do 11 de julio de 
1765, por la cual se abolio la 
tasa de los granos, y se permitio 
el libre comercio de ellos.’ Tapia^ 
Civilizacion l^panola^ vol. iv. p. 
1 05. See also DillorCs Spain, p. 
69, and Townsend^a Spain, vol. 
ii. p. 230. The first step to- 
wards this great reform was 
taken in 1752. See the edict 
issued in that ye^ir, 'Libortase 
de Derechos el trigo, cebada, 
Centeno y maiz quo por mar so 
transportare de unas provinrias 
4 otras de estos dominios.’ This 


document, which is import nnt Jbr 
the lii-story of political tMMiomy, 
is printed in the /\])penuix to 
Canipomancs, Educa< ion Pi^judar, 
vol. ii pp. 16, 17, Madrid, 1775. 

asi ‘Pronto se estaldf'cK'ron 
loscorroos niarilimos y se coinii- 
nicaron con regularidad y fre- 
cuencia ro vistas hasta entdneos 
la metropoli y las colonias. Por 
efecto del important.e decrol o de 
24 de agoslo de 1764, salia el 
rimero de cada mes un pacpic- 
ot de la Coruna con toda la 
correspondencia do las Indias; 
desembarcabala en la Ilabana, y 
desdo alii se distribuia en h.daii- 
dras y otros bajclos a pi’u[)<')sito 
para puntear los vienlos escasos. 
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free trade was conceded to tlie West Indian Islands, 
whose abundant commodities were now, for the first 
time, allowed to circulate, to their own benefit, as well 
as to the benefit of their neighbours.^®^ Into the 
Coldnies generally, vast improvements were introduced, 
many oppressions were removed, the tyranny of 
officials was checked, and the burdens of the people 
were lightened. Finally, in 1778, the principles of 
free trade having been successfully tried in tho 
American Islands, were now extended to the American 
Continent ; the ports of Peru and of New Spain were 
thrown open ; and by this means an immense impetus 
was given to the prosperi^ of those magnificent 
colonies, which nature intended to bo rich, but which 
the meddling folly of man had forced to be poor.^®* 

All this reacted upon the mother country with such 
rapidity, that scarcely was the old system of monopoly 
broken up, when tho trade of Spain began to advance, 
and continued to improve, until the exports and 


a Veracruz, Portobolo, Cartagena, 
islas de Barlovonto y provincias 
de la Plata ; y aquellos ligcros 
buques V’olvian a la Ilabana, de 
donde zarpaba mensualmenle y 
en dia fijo otro paquebot para la 
Coruiia.’ Rio, Historia del Rd- 
nado “de Carlos III., vol. i. p. 
452. That part of the plan, 
however, which aimed at making 
Coruna a rival of Cadiz, app<'ars 
to have been unsuccessful. See 
a letter from Coruna, written in 
1774, in Dalrymp1e\s Travels 
through Spain, I^ndon, 1777, 
4to. p. 99. 

See the edicts in Campo- 
manes, Apendice, vol. ii. pp. 
37-47, Madrid, 1775. They are 
both dated^Octobor 16th, 1765. 

2*® It was said, w'ith reason, 
by Alaman, ‘ (^ue el gobierno de 
America llego al coJmo do su 

? orfcccion en tiempo de Carlos 
II.’ Rio, Historia dd Rnnado 


de Carlos III., vol. iv. p. 151. 
And Humboldt observes {Essai 
Politique sur le Royaume de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne, Paris, 1811, 
4to. vol. i. p. 102), ‘ C’ost le roi 
Chari 08 III surtout qui, par 
des mesuroB aussi sages qii’ener- 
giques, est devenu lo bienlaitc'ur 
dos indigenes ; il a annuli les 
Km omiendas ; il a difendu lea 
Repartimientos, par lesquols les 
corrogidors se constituoienfc arbi- 
trairement les crianciers, et par 
consequent les maitres du traMiil 
dcs natifs, en Ice poiirvoyaiit, a 
des prix exagiris, de chevaux, ile 
mulcts et do vetemens {ropa).' 

Cabarrus, Elugw dc Carlos 
III., Madrid, 1789, p. xlii., and 
Canga’s note in Martinez de la 
Mata, Dos Discursos, Madrid, 
1794, p. 31. But these w'ritors 
were not sufficiently familiar 
with political economy, really to 
appreciate this measure. 
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imports had reached a height that even the authors of 
the reform could hardly have expected ; it being said 
that the export of foreign commodities was tripled, 
that the export of home-produce was multiplied five- 
fold, and the returns from America ninefold.^®* 

Many of the taxes, which bore heavily on the lower 
ranks, were repealed, and the industrious classes, being 
relieved of their principal burdens, it* was hoped that 
''their condition would speedily improve.^®® And to 
benefit them still more, such alterations were eficcted 
in the administration of the law, as might enable them 
to receive justice from the public tribunals, when they 
had occasion to complain of their superiors. Hitherto, 
a poor man had not the least chance of succeeding 
against a rich one; but in the reign of Charles Til., 
goveri’’^iei t introduced various regulations, by which 
labourers and mechanics could obtain redress, if their 
masters defrauded them of their wages, or broke the 
contnicts made with them. 2®^ 

T'^'ot onl}^ the labouring classes, but also the literary 
ami scientific iisscs, wore encouraged and protected. 
One source of danger, to which they had long been 
exposed, was considerably lessened by the steps which 
Clundes took to curtail the power of the Inquisition. 
The king, was, moreover, always ready to reward 
them ; he was a man of cultivated tastes, and he de- 


‘ Early in tho reign of 
Charles, steps had been taken 
towards tho adoption of more 
liberal principles in the commerce 
with America; but, in tho year 
1778, a complete and radical 
change was introduced. The e&- 
tablibhmeut of a free trade rapidly 
produced the most beueficial con- 
sequences. Tho export of foreign 
goods Wfas tripled, of home-pro- 
duce quintupled ; and the returns 
from America augmented m the 
astonishing proportion of nine to 
one. The produce of the customs 
increased with equal rapidity.’ 


Clarkes Examination of the In- 
ternal State of Spain, London, 

1818, p. 72. 

Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, Yo\. v. pp. 197, 317, 318. 

See Florida Blanca’s state- 
ment in Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. v. p. 331 ; ‘ to facili- 
tate to artisans and journeymen 
the scanty payment of their 
labours, in spite of the privileges 
and interest of the powerful.’ 

Iho, Historia del Eeinado 
dc Carlos III,, vol. iv. pp. 317, 
318, and elsewhere. 
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lighted in being thought the patron of learning.^®® 
Soon after his accession, he issued an order, exempting 
from military service all printers, and all persons imme- 
diately connected with printing, ' such as casters of 
type, and the like.®®® He, also, as far as he was able, 
infused new life into the old universities, and did all 
that was possible towards restoring their discipline and 
reputation. 3®® He founded schools, endowed colleges, 
rewarded professors, and granted pensions. In these 
matters his munificence seemed inexhaustible, and is of 
itself sufficient to account for the veneration with which 
literary Spaniards regard his memory. They have 
reason to regret that, instead of living now, they had 
not lived when he was king. In his reign, it was 
supposed that their interests must bo identical with the 
interests of knowdcdge ; and these last were rated so 
highly, that, in 1771, it was laid down as a settled 
principle of government, that of all the branches of 
public policy, the care of education is the most impor- 
tant. 3®' 

But this is not all. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
in the reign of Charles III., the face of Spain underwent 
greater, changes than it had done during the hundred 
and fifty years which had elapsed since the final expul- 
sion of the Mohammedans. At his accession, in 1759, 
the wise and pacific policy of his predecessor, Ferdinand 
VI., had enabled that prince not only to pay many of 
the debts owed by the crown, but also to accumulate and 


‘ “ Desde mi feliz adreni- 
miento al trono” (dijo el Hey en 
la ordeiianzft de reemplazos) “ ha 
merecido mi Real proteccion el 
arte de la imprenta, y, para quo 
puedii arraigarse sdlidamente en 
estos reinos, vengo en declarar la 
exencion del sorteo y servicio 
militiir, no bolo a los impresoree, 
eino tambien a los fundidores 
qua bo empleen de continue on 
aste ejorcicio, y a los abridores de 
punzones y matrices.” ’ Eio, 
Historia del lieinado de Carlos 


III., vol iii. p. 213. 

On the steps taken to reform 
the universities between 1768 
and 1774, see Eio, Historia dd 
Reinado de Carlos HI, vol. iii. 
pp. 180-210. Compare vol. iv. 
pp. 290-299. 

*La educacion de la ju- 
vontud por los maestros de pri- 
meras letras es uno y aun el mas 
principal ramo de la policia y 
buen gobierno del Estado.’ Resd 
Provision de \\ dejulio de 1771, 
printed in Rio, vol. iii. p. 182. 
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leave behind him a considerable treasure. 3®* Of tliis 
Charles availed himself, to begin those works of imblie 
splendour, which, more than any other part of his ad- 
ministra.tion, was sure to strike the senses, and to g’iv(* 
popularity to his reign. And when, by the increase of* 
wealth, rather than by the imposition of fresh burdens, 
still Larger resources were placed at kis command, he 
^•devoted a considerable part of tliciri to completing his 
designs. He so beautified Madrid, that foi*ty years after 
his death, it was stated, that, as it then stood, all its 
magnificence was owing to him. The public buildings 
and the public gardens, the beautiful walks round the 
capital, its noble gates, its institutions, and the very 
roads leading from it to the a^'acent country, are all 
the Avork of Charles III., and are among the most oon- 
spicnous trophies Avhich attest his genius and the sump- 
tuousness of his taste. 

In other parts of the country, roads were laid down, 
and canals were dug, with the view of increasing tradci 
hy opening up ct'' am unications through tracts previously 
impassable. At ihe accession of Charles HI., the whole 

M. Lafuoiitf,A> ho has justly prudouto politica de neutralid.id 
praised the love of peace dis- y de ps»/..’ 

played by Ferdinand VI. {Ilisfo- ‘ hut it is to Charles 111 

rta dv Kapavn, vol. i. p. 202, vol. that Madrid owes all its present 
XIX. pp. 286, 378), adds (vol. inagniticenco.' Under his can*, 
XIX. p. 384), ‘Do modo quo con the rt>yal palace was finished, tlio 
i-jizon so admira, y os el testirao- noble gates of Alcalsi and San 
nio mas honroso de la buena A'incente Avero raised; the ens- 
jnlministracion econoinicado osto tom-house, the post-office, tho 
roinado, qiie al morir csto bueii museum, and royal printing- 
inonarca dejara, no diremos nos- office, were constructed ; tho aca- 
otros re»;lcLas y apuntaladas las demy of llio three noble arts 
areas publicas, como hiporbolica- improved ; the cabinet of natural 
inentd suele decirsc, pero si con liistoi^*, tho botanic garden, the 
ol emsiderable sobrante do tres- national bank of San Carlos, and 
<;i#-ntos miilones de reales, dcs- many gratuitous schools esta- 
puos de cubiertas todas las bli^iod ; while convenient roads 
atenciones del Estado : fen6meno leauing from tho city, and de- 
que puode decirse se vcia por lightful walks planted within and 
primera vez en Espaua, y resul- Avithout it, and adorned by statue.s 
tado satisfactorio, que aim su- and fountains^ combine to an- 
puesta una buena administracion, iiouiioe the solicitude of this 
solo pudo obtonersp a favor de sii p;ilcrnal king.’ S2)ai/i hy an 
YOJ,. II. U 
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of the Sierra Morena was unoccupied, except by ^vild 
beasts and banditti, who took refiige there.^®^ Nopeaco- 
ful traveller would venture into such a place ; and com- 
mence was thus excluded from what nature had marked 
as one of the greatest highways in Spain, standing 
as it does between the basins of the Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir, and in the direct course between the 
ports on the Mediterranean and those on the Atlantic. 
The active goveniment of Charles III. determined to 
remedy this evil ; but the Spanish people not having 
the energy to do what was required, six thousand Dutch 
and Meiiiish were, in 1767, invited to settle in the 
Sieri’a Morena. On their arrival, lands were allotted to 
them, roads were cut through the whole of the district, 
villages were built ; and that which had just been an 
impervious desert, was suddenly turned into a smiling 
and fruitful territory. 

Nearly all over Spain, the roads were repaired ; a 
fund having been, so early as 1760, specially sot apart 
for tliat pur 2 ')ose.^°® Many new works were begun ; 

ADwrirait, London, 1831, vol. i. las Navas.’ Hlsforln (hi 

]). 20C3’; see also p. 297. Beinado de Carlos III , vol. iii.p. 

The following passage de- 9. On the condition ot‘ the 
sevihos its state so late as the Sierra Morena a hundred vears 
year 1766; ‘Por tomor 6 por before this, see 7>f)?sr/, r/ft 

coumvencia de los venteros, Voyage d'Espagne, Paris, J6C9, 
dentro de bus casas concertaban 4to. pp. 62, 296 ,* whore it is 
frecuentemente los ladrones siis termed. ‘ le lieu lo pins desert, ot 
robos, y los ejecutaban a man- oh il n’y a que quelqncs mntas 
salva, ocultandose on guaridas do sans villages.’ 
que ahuyentaban a las fieras. BiOy Historia del Brinado 

Acaso a muy largas distancias se de Carlos III., vol. hi. pp. 9-11, 
descubiian entre coiitado.s case- 3.'). By 1771, ‘ sin auxilio do ia 
Hos algunos pastoros como los Beal hacienda pudieron inante- 
qiie aUl hizo encontrar el ilustre nerse al fin los colonos.’ p. 42. 
manco de Lepanto al ingenioso See also vol. iv. pp. 114, 115. 
hidalgo de la Mancha. Parte de On the subsequent liistory of tliis 
la Sier/h estuvo poblada en settlement, see Inglis* Spam, vol. 
tiempo de mores; actualmento ii. pp. 29-31, Loudon, 1831. 
ya no habia mas que esposos *En 1760 so deslind por 

matorrales hasta on torno de la primera vez un fondo especial 
ermit^a de Santa Elena, donde para la construccion do caniinos.’ 
resonaron canticos de gracias al Tapia, Civilhacion Espaholu, 
Cielo por el magnifico triunfode vol. iv. p. 123. 
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and such improvements were introduced, while at the 
same time, such vigilance was employed to prevent 
peculation on the part of officials, that in a very few 
years the cost of making public highways was reduced 
to less than half of what it used to be.’’°^ Of the under- 
takings which were brought to a successful issue, the 
most important were, a road now first.constructed from 
Malaga to Antequera,*"^®® and another from Aquilas to 
Lorca. 3®® In this way, means of intercourse were sup- 
plied between the Mediterranean and the interior of 
Andalusia and of Mercia. While these communications 
were established in the south and south-east of Spain, 
others were opened up in tlic north and north-west. In 
1769, a road was begun between Bilbao and Osma; 
and soon after, one was completed between Galicia and 
Astorga.*^^^ These and similar works were so skilfully 
executed, that the Spanish highways, formerly among 
the worst in Europe, were now classed among the best. 
Indeed, a competent, and by no means over- friendly, 
judge gives it as ^ns opinion, that at the death of Charles 


Indeed, M. Kio says, that 
the expense was reduced by two- 
i birds, and, in some parts, by 
Ihree-fourths. ‘Antes so regu- 
biba en un miUon do rcalcs la 
construccion de cada legua ; ahora 
solo ascondia a la torcera 6 cuarta 
parto de osta suma.’ Rio, Jfis- 
ioria dd Reinado de Carlos III., 
vol. iv. p. 117. 

A noto in Bowles, Historia 
Raltfral de Esi)ana, Madrid, 
1789, 4to. p. 158, terms this ‘un 
(•amino alineado y solido.’ In 
CooRs Spain, London, 1834, toI. 
i. p. 209, it is called ‘ a magnifi- 
cent road.’ 

3®® ‘Para dar salida a los 
frutos, que regaban los pantanos 
de Lorca, cjecutdse una bicn 
trazada via al puerto do las 
Aguilas.’ Rio, Historia dd 
Reinado de Carlos III., vol. iv. 

o I 


pp. 116, 116. 

In 17C9, Barotti writes, in 
great surprise, ‘ the Biscayans 
arc actually making a noble road, 
■which IS to go from Bilbao to 
Osma Baretti s Journey through 
England, Rortugal, Spain, and 
France, London, 1770, vol. jv. p. 
311. 

‘Otras diferontes carre- 
tcras, construidas de uuevo 6 
rchabilitadas, multiplicarou las 
com\inica''iones durante los 
nuevo primeros anos de estar a 
cargo de Floridablanca la super- 
intendencia general de caminos, 
liaci^ndoso de facil y comodo 
transito puntos oscabrosos como 

01 del Puerto de la Cadena y los 
quo m^ian entre Astorga y 
GtiUcia, y Malaga y Antequera.’ 
Rio, Historia dd Reinado de 
Carlos HI., vol. iv. p. 116. 

2 
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111. better roads were to be found in Spain than in any 
other country.®^® 

In the interior, rivei’S were made navigable, and 
caAals were formed to connect them with each other. 
The Ebro runs through the heart of Aragon and part 
of Old Castile, and is available for purposes of traffic as 
high up as L^rono, and from thence down to Tudela. 
But between Tudela and Saragossa, the navigation is 
interrupted by its great speed, and by the rocks in its 
bed. Consequently, Navai*re is deprived of its natural 
communication with the Mediterranean. In the enter- 
prising reign of Charles V., an attempt was made to 
remedy this evil ; but the plan failed, was laid aside, 
and was forgotten, until it was revived, more than two 
hundred years later, by Charles III. Under his auspices, 
the great canal of Aragon was projected, with the mag- 
nificent idea of uniting the Mediterranean and tlie 
Atlantic. This, however, was one of many instances in 
which the government of Spain was too far in advance 
of Spain itself ; and it was necessary to abandon a 
scheme, to which the resources of the country were un- 
equal. But what was really effected, was of immense 
value. A canal was actually carried to Saragossa, and 
the waters of the Ebro were made available not only 
for transport, but also for irrigating the soil. Tlie. 
means of a safe and profitable trade were now supplied 
even to the western extremity of Aragon. The old land, 
becoming more productive, rose in value, and new laud 
was brought under the plough. From this, other parts 
of Spain ^so benefited. Castile, for example, had in 
seasons of scarcity always depended for supplies oji 
Aragon, though that province could, under the former 
system, only produce enough for its own consumption. 
But by this great canal, to which, about the same time, 

reigns of Ferdinand present time in Spain sororal 
the Sixth and Charles the Third superb roads, such as may vit; 
produced the most beneficial i^ith the finest in Europe; in- 
changes in this important branch deed, they have been made witli 
of political economy. New roads superior judgment, and upon a 
were opened, which were care- grander scale.* Ldborde^s Spain, 
fully levelled, and constructed edit. London, 1809, vol. iv.p. 427. 
with solidity. There are at the 
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that of Tauste was also added,^*^ the soil of Aragon be- 
came far more productive than it had ever yet been ; and 
the rich plains of the Ebro yielded so abundantly, that 
they were able to supply wheat and other food to the 
Castilians, as well as to the Aragonese.^^^ 

The government of Charles HI., moreover, con- 
structed a canal between Amposta and Alfaques,®*® 
which irrigated the southern extremity of Catalonia, 
and brought into cultivation a large district, which, 
from the constant lack of rain, had hitherto been 
untilled. Another and still greater enterprise belonging 
to the same reign, was an attempt, only partly successful, 
to establish a water-communication between the capital 
and the Atlantic, by running a canal from Madrid to 
Toledo, whence the Tagus would have conveyed goods 
to Lisbon, and all the trade of the west would have 
been opened up.®*® But this and many other noble 
projects were nipped in the bud by the death of Charles 
III., with whom every thing vanished. When ho 
passed away, the country relapsed into its former inac- 
tivity, and it was clearly seen that these great works 
were not national, but political ; in other words that 
they were due merely to individuals, whose most 
strenuous exertions always come to naught, if they 
are opposed by the operation of those general causes. 


Coxe^s Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. v. p. 287. 

Ibid. vol. V. pp. 198, 199, 
286, 287. 'Townsends Spain, 
vol. i. pp. 212-215. Laborde's 
Spain, vol. ii. p. 271. This canal, 
which was intended to establish 
a free communication between 
the Bay of Biscay and the Medi- 
terranean, is slightly noticed in 
Mcuypherson's Annals of Com- 
merce, vol. iv. pp. 95, 96 : a 
learned and valuable work, but 
very imperfect as regards Spain. 
The economical value of this 
great enterprise, and the extent 
to which it succeeded, are seri- 
oiislv under-estimated in Ford's 


Spain, p. 587 ; a book which, 
notwithstanding the praise that 
has been conferred upon it, is 
carelessly composed, and is sure 
to mislead readers who have not 
the means of comparing it with 
other authorities. M. Bio's 
History of Charles III. contains 
some interesting information on 
the subject ; but, unfortunately, 
I omitted to mark the passages. 

Coxds Bourbon Ewings of 
Spain, vol. v. pp. 288, 289, on 
the authority of Florida Blanca 
himself. 

Coxds Bourbon Kings of 
Spain, vol. v. p. 199. Townsend's 
Spain, vol. i. p. 301. 
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wMcli are often nndiscemed, Imt to wliicli even the 
strongest of ns, do, in onr own despite, pay implicit 
obedience. 

• Still for a time mncb was done ; and Obarles, reason- 
ing according to the ordinary maxims of politicians, 
might well indulge the hope, that what he had effected 
would permanently change the destiny of Spain. For 
these and other works which he not only planned but 
executed,® were not paid for, as is too often the case, 
by taxes which oppressed the people, and trammelled 
their industry. At his side, and constantly advising 
him, there were men who really aimed at the public 
good, and who never would have committed so fatal an 
error. Under his rule the wealth of the country greatly 
increased, and the comforts of the lower classes, instead 
of being abridged, were multiplied. The imposts were 
more fairly assessed than they had ever been before. 
Taxes, which, in the seventeenth century, all tlie power 
of the executive could not wring from tlie people, were 
now regularly paid, and, owing to the development of 
the national resources, they became at once more pro- 

Soo Floi'ida Blanca’s state- vated lands, producing every 
nieut ill Cox(‘*s Uotcrbun Kings species of grain and fruits, 
of Spam, voL v. p. 289. ‘in which bolder the road, and 
many other parts similar works banish the danger of robbers 
have been promoted, for canals and banditti.’ See also Muriel, 
of irrigation, and for encouraging GoHerno di I Rcy Bon Carlos III., 
agriculture and traffic. The p. 5. ‘ Habiendo sido cl rcinado 

canals of Manzanarcs andGruad- de Carlos 111. una serio coiitiniia 
arrama are continued by means de mejoras en todos ramos ; ’ and 
of the national bank, which has the striking picture (p. IT)), 
appropriated one-half of the pro- ‘ Agricidtura, artos mecanicas, 
fits derived from the export of comercio, ensehanza, milicia, 
silver to this end,’ .... ‘The navegacion, ciencias, letras,legis- 
town of Almuradiol, formed in lacion, en una palabra, todo 
the middle of the campo nuevo cuanto puede influir en la pros- 
of Andalusia, for the rugged peridad del Estado, todo llam6 
pass M Despena Ferros, is la atenciou de los miuistros, y 
another example of agriculture en todo hicieron las mejoras que 
for the" neighbouring places ; permitian las circunstancias.’ 
since, instead of woods and On the improvements in internal 
frightful deserts, we have seen communications, see the same 
in a few years public buildings, VMluable work, pp. 187-192. 
houses, plantations, and culti- 
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ductive and less onerous. In the management of the 
public finances, an economy was practised, the fi^’st 
example of which had been set in the preceding reign, 
when the cautious and pacific policy of Ferdinand VI. 
laid a foundation for many of the improvements just 
narrated. Ferdinand bequeathed to Charles III. a 
treasure which ho had not extorted, but saved. Among 
J;he reforms which he introduced, and* which an unwil- 
lingness to accumulate details has compelled me to 
omit, there is one very important, and also very cha- 
racteristic of his policy. Belbre his reign, Spain had 
annually been drained of an immense amount of money, 
oil account of the right which the Pope claimed of 
presenting to certain rich benefices, and of receiving 
part of their produce ; probably as a recompense for the 
trouble lie hacl taken. Of this duty the Pope av is 
I'olievod by Ferdinand VI., avIio secured to the Spani Ji 
crown the right of conferring such preferment, and 
thus saved to the country those enormous sums on 
which the Homan Court bad been Avoni to 
^['liis was just the sort of measure Avhicli would be 
hailed witli delight by Charles III., as harmonizing 
Avith his OAvn vicAVS ; and av^c accoi'dingly find, that, in 
his reign, it Avas not only acted upon, but extended still 
further. For, perceiving that, in spite of his efforts, 
the feeling of the Spaniards on these matters was so 
strong as to impel them to make offerings to him whom 
they venerated as the Head of the Church, tlio king 


IJcspectingtliis Btrp, wliicli 
was effected in 1754, see Taphi^ 
(JiviHcacion Espatiola, Madrid, 
1840, A^ol. iv. pp. 81,82. 
este tratado utilieimo para la 
Espana, piles per 61 Be liborto 
del page de enomics suraas qne 
hast a entonces liahiaii paaiulo a 
lo3 eBtados pontificos. Eu cl 
informe canon ico-legal eserito a 
A’irtnd de real orden eu 1746 por 
cl fiscal do la camara de Castilla 
Don Bias do Jovor, se deeia ; 
qiie Begun el testimonio del liis- 


toriador Cahrera, en el cspacio 
de 30 anos el solo renglon de las 
coadjutorias y dispensHs habia 
hecho pp sar a Roma de la corona 
do Castilla milloii y medio de 
diicadoa romanos. Y anade el 
mismo Jovor quo aprincipios dfl 
siglo xviii. subia aun esta con- 
tribucion cada aiio en todos los 
ostudos de la monarquia espaiiola 
a 500,000 escudos romanos, quo 
era un tercio poco mas 6 vwnos 
de 1o qne 'Roma pcrcihla dc toda 
la cristiandud.* 
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dotcmiixied to exercise control over even tlieso volun- 
tary gifts. To accomplisli this end, various devices 
were suggested ; and at length one was hit upon, 
which was thought sure to be effectual. A royal order 
was* issued, directing that no person should send money 
to Home, but that if ho had occasion to make remit- 
tances there, they should pass not through the ordinary 
channels, but through the ambassadors, ministers, or 
other agents of the Spanish crown.^^® 

If we now review the transactions which I have nar- 
rated, and consider them as a whole, extendingfrom 
the accession of Philip \ . to the death of Charles III., 
over a period of nearly ninety years, we shall be struck 
with wonder at their unity, at the regularity of them 
march, and at their apparent success. Looking at their 
merely in a political point of view, it may be doubted if 
such vast and uninterrupted progress has ever been seen 
in any country cither before or since. Por three 
generations, there was no pause on the part of the 
government ; not one reaction, not one sign of halting, 
improvement upon improvement, and reform upon 
reform, followed each other in swift succession. The 
power . of the Church, which has always been the 
crying evil of Spain, and which hitherto none of the 
boldest politicians had dared to touch, was restricted in 
every possible way, by a series of statesmen, from Orry 
to Florida Blanca, whose efforts were latterly, and for 
nearly thirty years, zealously aided by Charles III., the 
ablest monarch who has sat on the throne since the 
death of Philip II. Even the Inquisition was taught 
to tremble, and made to loosen its hold over its victims. 
The burning of heretics was stopped. Torture was 
disused. Prosecutions for heresy were discouraged. 
Instead of punishing men for imaginary offences, a 
disposition was shown to attend to their real interests, 
to alleviate their burdens, to increase their comforts, 
and to check the tyranny of those who were set over 
them. Attempts were made to restrain the cupidity of 


See Appendix I. to Coxe's Bourbon Kings of Spain^ toI. v. 
p. 334. 
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the clergy, and prevent them from preying at will upon 
the national wealth. With this view, the laws of 
mortmain were revised, and various measures taken to 
interpose obstacles in the way of persons who desired 
to waste their property by bequeathing it for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. In this, as in other matters, the true 
interests of society were preferred to the fictitious ones. 
jjTo raise the secular classes above Ihe spiritual; to 
discountenance the exclusive attention hitherto paid to 
questions respecting which nothing is known, and 
which it is impossible to solve ; to do this, and, in the 
place of such barren speculations, to substitute a tasto 
for science, or for literature, became the object of the 
Spanish government for the first time since Spain had 
possessed a government at all. As part of the same 
scheme, the Jesuits were expelled, the right of sanctuary 
was infringed, aod the whole hierarchy, from the 
highest bishop down to the lowest monk, were taught 
to fear the law, to curb their passions, and to restrain 
tiie insolence w^iHi which tliey had formerly treated 
every rank cxct pt their own. These would have been 
great deeds in any country ; in such a country as Spain, 
they were marvellous. Of them I have given an 
abridged, and therefore an imperfect, account, but still 
sufficient to show how the government laboured io 
tUminisli superstition, to check bigotry, to stimulate* 
intellect, to promote industry, and to rouse the people 
IVom their death-like slumber. I have omitted many 
measures of considerable interest, and which tended in 
the same direction ; because, here, as elsewhere, I seek 
to confine myself to those sahent points which most 
distinctly mark the general movement. Whoever will 
minutely study the history of Spain during this period, 
will find additional proof of the skill and vigour of 
those who were at the head of affairs, and who devoted 
their beat energies to regenerating the country whicli 
they ruled. But, for these special studies, special men 
are required ; and I shall be satisfied, if I have firmly 
grasped the great march and outline of the whole. It 
is enough for my purpose, if I have substantiated the 
general proposition, and have convinced the reader of 
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the clearness with which the statesmen of Spain 
discerned the evils under which their country was 
groaning, and of the zeal with which they set themselves 
to remedy the mischief, and to resuscitate the fortunes 
of what had once not only been the chief of European 
monarchies, but had borne sway over the most splendid 
and extensive territory that had been united under a 
sii^le rule since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

They who believe that a government can civilize a 
natiol, and that legislators are the cause of social pro- 
gress, will naturally expect that Spain reaped permanent 
benefit from those liberal maxims, which now, for the 
first time, were put into execution. The fact, however, 
is, that such a policy, wise as it appeared, was of no 
avail, simply because it ran counter to the Avhole train 
of preceding circumstances. It was opposed to the 
habits of the national mind, and was introduced into a 
state of society not yet ripe for it. No reform can 
produce real good, unless it is the work of public 
opinion, and unless the people themselves lak(‘ the 
initiative. In Spain, during the eighteenth centuiy, 
foreign influence, and the complications of foreign 
politics, bestowed eidightened rulers upon an unen- 
lightened country.3*® consequence was, that, ibr a 

time, great things were done. Evils were removed, 
griemnees were redressed, many important iinpiove- 
ments were introduced ; and a spirit of toleration -svas 
exhibited, such as had never before been scim in that 
priest-ridden and superstitious land. But the mind of 
Spain was untouched. While the surface, and as it 
were the symptoms, of affairs were ameliorated, affairs 
themselves remained unchanged. Below that surface, 


It is important to observe, 
that the Cortes, where alone the 
voice of tb* people had a chance 
of being heard, was assembled 
but three times during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and 
then merely for the sake of form. 
‘ Les Cortes ne se reuiiirent quo 
tro i s fois pend ant 1 o d i x - 1 1 u i ti c n i o 


siecle, ct phitot encore comme 
des solennit^s formulaircs pour 
la prestation du serment aux 
princes heritiers de la coiironne, 
que comme 4tant n6cessaires pour 
de nouvelles lois et des contribu- 
tions.’ Ssmpere, Histoire des 
Cories d^EspagnCt Bordeaux, 
ISlo, p. 270. 
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and fej* out of reach of • any political remedy, large 
general causes were at work, which had been operating 
for many centuries, and which were sure, sooner or 
later, to force politicians to retrace their steps, ^d 
compel them to inaugurate a policy which would 
suit the traditions of the country, and harmonize with 
the circumstances under which those tiaditions had 
ttbeen formed. 

At length the reaction came. In 1788, Charles III. 
died ; and was succeeded by Charles IV., a king of the 
true Spanish breed, devout, ortliodox, and ignorant.^^i 
It was now seen liow insecure everything was, and how 
Jittlo reliance can be placed on reforms, wliich, instead 
of being suggested by the ]ieople, are bestowed on them 
by the political classes. Charles IV., though a weak 
and contemptible prince,322 so supported in his 
geiK'ral ^dews by the feelings of the Sj)anish nation, 
that, in less than hv(‘ years, ho was able coiriplctely to 
reverse that libei-d ])()licy whic^i it had taken three 
generations of ‘=’tat ‘Sincii to build np. In le ss than live 
yc'ars eveiytlnng was changed. The j) 0 wer o(* the 
(dmrch was restored ; the slightest a[)[)i*o:i(;h towai’ds 
free discuss io’T. was forbidden ; old and arbitrary prin- 
ciples, wliich had not been heard of since tlie seventeenth 
cc'ntuiy, were revived; the priesls re-assumed their 
[‘ornicr importane.c ; literaiy men were intimidated, and 
literature was discouraged; Avhilo the Iinjuisition. sud- 
denly starting up afresh, displayed an energy, Avhieli 
caused its enemies to Lreinhlc, and proved that all the 
attempts which had been made to weaken it, had been 
utiahle to impair its Augonr, or to daunt its ancient 
spirit. 

By corabiniup; these three Barcelona, ISoT, p. 80. 

qualities, he has deserved and Even in A/ison^s Historj/ of 

received the cordial approbation Euro2}c, where men of his cha- 
of the present Bishop of Barce- raefer are usually made much of, 
Iona, who, in his recent work on ho is treated Avitli moderate dis- 
the Spanish Church, styles him dain. ‘ Charles IV. was not 
‘ un monarca tan piadoso.’ Oh- destitute of pood qualities, but 
servacionea sohre Rl Ercscnle y he was n Aveak, incapable prince.* 
El Porvenir He. la Tglcsia m Vol. viii. p. 382, Edinburgh, 1849. 
Eapana, Ihmuigo Costa y 
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The ministers of Charles III., and the authors of 
those great reforms which signalized his reign, were 
dismissed, to make way for other advisers, better suited 
to this new state of things. Charles IV. loved the 
Church too well to tolerate the presence of enlightened 
statesmen. Aranda and Florida Blanca were both re- 
moved from office, and both were placed in confine- 
ment. 3*3 Jovellanos was banished from court, and 
Cabarrus was thrown into prison.^^^ For, now, work 
had to be done, to which these eminent men would not 
put their hands. A policy which had been followed 
with undeviating consistency for nearly ninety years, 
was about to be rescinded, in order that the old empire 
of the seventeenth century, which was the empire of 
ignorance, of tyranny, and of superstition, might be 
resuscitated, and, if possible, restored to its pristine 
vigour. 

Once more was Spain covered with darkness ; once 
more did the shadows of night overtake that wretched 
land. The worst forms of oppression, says a distinguished 
writer, seemed to be settling on the country with a new 
and portentous weight.^25 ^[^0 game time, and indeed 
as a natural part of the scheme, every investigation 
likely to stimulate the mind, was prohibited, and an 
order was actually sent to all the universities, forbidding 
the study of moral philosophy; the minister, who issued 
the order, justly observing, that the king did not want 
to have philosophers.^^c There was, however, little fear 

SemperCf Monarchic Espag- ‘ In all its worst forms, 

nolCf vol. ii. p. 167. I need therefore, oppression, civil, po- 
harcUy say, that not the slightest litical, and religious, appeared 
credit is to be attached to the to be settling down, with a new 
siccount given in Godoy’s Me- and portentous weight, on the 
moirs. Every one tolerably whole country.’ Ticknor's His- 
acquainted with Spanish history, tory of Spanish Literature, voL 
will see that, his book is an at- iii. p. 318. 
tempt to raise his own reputation, ‘ Caballero, fearing the pro- 

by defaming the character of gross of all learning, whicli 
some of the ablest and most high- might disturb the peace of the 
minded of his contemporaries. Court, sent, not long since, a cir- 

TkknoPsHistory of Spanish cular order to the universities, 
iiYcrfl^2«rr,vol.iii. pp. 277, 278. forbidding the study of moral 
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of Spain producing anything so dangerous. The nation 
not daring, and, what was still worse, not wishing, 
to resist, gave way, and let the king do as he liked. 
Within a very few years, he neutralized the most valu- 
able reforms which his predecessors had introduced. 
Having discarded the able advisers of his father, ho 
conferred the highest posts upon mpn as narrow and 
j incompetent as himself ; he reduced the country to tin', 
verge of bankruptcy; and, according to the remark ol* 
a Spanish historian, he exhausted all the resources ol‘ 
the state.3*7 

Such was the condition of Spain, late in the eigli- 
tcenth century. The French invasion quickly followed ; 
and that unhappy country underwent every form ot' 
calamity and of degradation. Herein, however, lies a dil - 
ferenco. O'alamities may be inflicted by others ; but no 
people can be degraded except by their own acts. The; 
foreign spoiler works mischief; he cannot cause shaiiu*. 
With nations, as with individuals, none are dishonoured 
if they are true to themselves. Spain, during the pre- 
sent century, has been plundered and oppressed, and 
the opprobrium lights on the robbers, not on the robbed. 
She has been overrun by a brutal and licentious soldiery ; 
her fields laid waste, her towns sacked, her villages 
burned. It is to the criminal, rather than to the vic- 
tim, that the ignominy of these acts must belong. Ami, 
even in a material point of vie^v, such losses are sure to 
be retrieved, if the people who incur them are inured to 
those habits of self-government, and to that feeling ol' 
self-reliance, which are the spring and the source of all 
real greatness. With the aid of these, every damage 
may be repaued, and every evil remedied. Without 
them, the slightest blow may be fatal. In Spain, they 
are unknown; and it seems impossible to establisli 
them. In that countrjf', men have so long been accus- 

philosophy. “ His Majesty,” it * Le gouvernenieiit de 

was said in the order, “ was not Charles IV avait epuis^ toutes les 
in want of philosophers, but of ressourccs do Semprr(\ 

pood and obedient subjects.”* Hisfoirc des Cortes (TEspagw, 
Dohladds Letters from Spaitt, p. 323, 
p. 3(>8. 
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tomed to pay implicit deference to the Crown and the 
Church, tiiat loyalty and superstition have usurped the 
place of those nobler emotions, to which all freedom is 
owing, and in the absence of which, the true idea of 
independence can never be attained. 

More than once, indeed, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a spirit has appeared, from which better things 
might have been augured. In 1812, in 1820, and in 
1836, a few ardent and enthusiastic reformers attempted 
to secure liberty to tho Spanish people, by endowing 
Spain with a free constitution. They succeeded for a 
moment, and that was all. The forms of constitutional 
government they could bestow ; but they could not find 
the traditions and the habits, by which the forms are 
worked. They mimicked the voice of liberty ; they 
copied her institutions; they apod her very gestures. 
And what then ? At the first stroke of adverse fortune, 
their idol fell to pieces. Their constitutions were broken 
up, their assemblies dissolved, their enactments rescinded. 
The inevitable reaction quickly followed. After each 
disturbance, the hands of the government were strength- 
ened, the principles of despotism were confirmed, and 
the Spanish liberals were taught to rue the day, in which 
they vainly endeavoured to impart freedom to their 
unhappy and ill-starred country.-'*®** 

In Spain, tho voice of the King paKsed, the multitude, ox- 
poople has always been opposed cited by the friars and clergy, 
to the liberal party, as many overturned the constitutional 
writers have observed, without stone, and uttered the most atro- 
being aware of tho reason. Mr. cious insults against the Consti- 
Walton {Bevolutions of Sjfmn, tution, the Cortos, and the Libe- 
London, 1837, vol. i. pp. 322, rals.’ Comparo SemperCy Nistoira 
323) says of the Cortes, ‘Public des Cortes, p. 336, and Bacon's 
indignation hurled them from Six Years in Biscat/y p. 40. In- 
their seats in 1814 ; and in 1823 deed, a very intelligent writer on 
they wore overpowered, not by Spanish affairs in 1855, asserts, 
the arms of Prance, but by the with, I believe, perfect truth, 
displeasure of their own country- that Spain is ‘ un pays oii les 
men,’ &c. See also p. 290 ; and populations sont toujours a coup 
Quints Memoirs of Ferdinand the shr moins lib^rales que les gou- 
Seventhy London, 1824, p. 121, vernemens. Anniuiire des Beux 
where it is mentioned, that ‘in MondeSy 1864, 1866, Paris, 1855, 
all the towns throuah which the p. 266. 
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What makes these failures the more worthy of ob- 
servation is, that the Spaniards did possess, at a very 
early period, municipal privileges and franchises, similar 
to those which we had in England, and to which our 
greatness is often ascribed. But such institutions, though 
they preserve freedom, can never create it. Spain had 
the form of liberty without its spirit ^ hence the form, 
"promising as it was, soon died away. In England, tlio 
spirit preceded the form, and therefore the form was 
durable. Thus it is, that though the Spaniards could 
boast of free institutions a century before ourselves, 
they were unable to retain them, simply because they 
had the institutions and nothing more. We had no 
popular representation till 1264 ; but in Castile they 
had it in 1169,330 and in Aragon in 1133.331 So, too, 
while the earliest charter was granted to an English 
town in the tweltth century,332 ^vve find, in Spain, a 
charter conferred on Leon as early as 1020 ; and in the 
course of the eleventh century the enfranchisement of 
towns was as S' our( as laws could make it.333 

The fact, howxver, is, that in Spain these institutions, 
instead of growing out of the wants of the people 
originated in a stroke of policy on the part of their 
ridc'rs. I'lioy were conceded to the citizens, rather 
than desired by them. For, during the war with ihe 
Mohammedans, the Christian kings of Spain, as they 
advanced southwards, were naturally anxious to induce 
their subjects to settle in the frontier towns, where they 
might face and repel ihc enemy. With this object they 
granted charters to the towns, and privileges to the 
in habitant 8.334 And as tho Mohammedans were gra- 
dually beaten back from the Asturias to Granada, tho 
frontiers changed, and the franchises were extended to 


Buckle's History of Civili- 153-157, which must he com- 
sation,Yo\.i\.j>.\n. pared with HallmCs Sujpple- 

Brescott's lEstory of Ferdi- mental London, 1848, pp. 

dinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 323-327. 
xlviii. Ibid, vol. i. p. 373. Pm- 

Ibid, vol. i. p. xevi. cott's Ferdinand and Isabella, 

““ HaUarrC s Middle Ages, miiih vol. i. pp. xlv. xlvi. 
edition, London, 1846, vol. ii.pp. ®®4 < Qe fut alors quo lea sue- 
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the new conquests, in order that what was the post of 
danger, might also bo the place of reward. But, mean- 
while, those general causes, which 1 have indicated, 
we»o predetermining the nation to habits of loyalty and 
of superstition, which grew to a height fatal to the 
spirit of liberty. That being the case the institutions 
were of no avail. They took no root ; and as they were 
originated by one political combination, they were de- 
stroyed by another. Before the close of the fourteenth 
century, the Spaniards were so firmly seated in the ter- 
ritories they had lately acquired that there was little 
danger of their being again expelled ^3^ while, on the 
other hand, there was no immediate prospect of their 
being able to push their conquests further, and drive 
the Mohammedans from the strongholds of Granada. 
The circumstances, therefore, which gave rise to tlic 
municipal privileges had changed ; and as soon as this 
was apparent, the privileges began to perish. Being 
unsuited to the habits of the people, they wore sure to 
fall, on the first opportunity.336 Late in the fourteen i li 
century, their decline was perceptible; by the close ot 
the fifteenth century, they were almost extinct ; and. 


cesseurs de Pelage descondirent 
de leurs montagnes duns les 
plainos, do lours forf cresses per- 
cheos sur des rocs inaccossibles 
dans Ics villes populeuses, lelong 
']ps fleuves, dans de fertiles %"al- 
h'es ct sur Ics cotes do la mor; 
cc fat alors quo la villo d’Astor- 
gue rerint du pouroir des Arabes 
a cclui des Astiiriens et cliassa 
toute la partie musulmane de ces 
habitants ; ce fut alors, enfin, quo 
commencerent on Espagne ces 
concessions de franchises muni- 
cipales paxi lesquelles les rois et 
les seigneurs chr^tiens cherchfe- 
rent a attirer des populations 
chr^tiennes dans les lieux d*oii 
ils avaient chassd les Musulmans.’ 
Fauriel^ Histoire de la Gaule Me- 
ridionale, Paris, 1 836, vol. iii. p. 


215. See also Sempere^ Monan h if 
Espagnohf vol. li. pp. 26G, 257. 

On the increasing coiiii- 
dence of the Spaniards in tin* 
middle of the foui*teenthcentni 7 , 
see an interesting passage ui 
Mariana^ Htatoria de Espafia, 
vol. iv. pp. 172, 173. 

ase deputies of tlie towns 
did, in fact, eventually overthi’ow 
their own liberties, as a Spam si i 
historian ti*uly remarks. ‘ 1 1 
n’est pas ctonnant que les luo- 
narques espagnols tAchasstiit 
d’alfermir leur autorit^ autanl. 
que possible, et encore moins quo 
leurs conseillers etlcurs minislres 
eoop6rassent a lours desseins. 
L’histoire de toutes les nations 
nous ofFre de noinbreux oxeniples 
de cetlo politique ; mau cc qtCil 
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early in tlie sixteenth centiiiry, they were finally over- 
thrown.337 

If is thus that general causes eventually triumph 
over every obstacle. In the average of affairs, and on 
a coinparison of long periods, they are irresistible. 
Their operation is often attacked, and occasionally, for 
a little time, stopped by politicians, *who are always 
Kready with their empirical and short-sighted remedies. 
J^Ut when the spirit of the age is against those 
remedies, they can at best only succeed for a moment ; 
and after that moment has passed, a reaction sets in, 
and the penalty for violence has to be paid. Evidence 
of this will be found in the annals of every civilized 
country, by whoever will confront the history of legis- 
lation with the history of opinion. The fate of the 
Spanish towns has afforded us one good proof; the 
fate of the Spanish Church will supply us with 
another. For more than eighty years after the death of 


y a de plus remr. quiOtle duns 
cells dSEspagne^ desi que les de- 
putes des villes ^ui auraient du 
etre les plus zkles dhfenseurs de 
leurs droits, conspirkrent ouvertc- 
merit contre le tiers-etat, et ton- 
t^rent d’an^antir les restes de 
I’ancienne representation natio- 
nsde.* Sempere, Histoire des 
Corth dUEspagne, p. 213. It 
strikes one as singular, that M. 
Sempere should never have in- 
quired, why this happened in 
Spain, and not elsewhere. A 
later writer, reflecting on the de- 
struction of the municipal ele- 
ment by the royal authority, 
gifes a solution, which, like 
many other |K>-called solutions, 
is merely a statement of the same 
fact in different words. ' A1 fln 
la autoridad real logr6 alcanzar 
un gran predominio en el gobi- 
erno municipal de los pueblos, 
loscorregidores y alcaldes 
mayores Uegaron 4 eclipsar la in- 
VOL. II. P 


fluencia do los adolantados y al- 
caldes elegidos por los pueblos.* 
Antequera, Historia de la Legis- 
lacion Espahola, Madrid, 1849, 
p. 287. This, instead of explain- 
ing the event, is simply narrating 
it afresh. 

The flnal destruction of po- 
pular liberty is ascribed by many 
writers to the battle of Villalar, 
in 1621 ; though it is quite cer- 
tain that, if the royalists hud lost 
that battle, instead of gaining it, 
the ultimate result would have 
been the same. At one time, I had 
purposed tracing the history of the 
municipal and representative ele- 
ments daring the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and the materials which I 
then collected, convinced me that 
the spirit isd freedom never 
really existed in Spain, and that 
therefore the marks and forms of 
freedom were sure, sooner or later, 
to be effaced. 
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Charles II. the ralecs of Spain attempted to weaken 
the ecclesiastical power ; and the end of all their efforts 
was, that even such an insigniffcant and incompetent 
kin^ as Charles IV. was able, with the greatest ease, 
rapidly to undo what they had done. This is because, 
during the eighteenth century, while the clergy were 
assailed by law, they were favoured by opinion. The 
opinions of a people invariably depend on large 
general causes, which influence the whole country; 
but their laws are too often the work of a few powerful 
individuals, in opposition to the national 'will. When 
the legislators die, or lose office, there is always a 
chance of their successors holding opposite views, and 
subverting their plana. In the midst, however, of this 
play and fluctuation of political hfe, the general causes 
remain steady, though they are often kept out of 
sight, and do not become visible, until politicians, in- 
clining to their side, bring them to the surface, and 
invest them with open and public authority. 

Tliis is what Cluirles IV. did in Spain ; and when 
he took measures to favour the Church, and to dis- 
courage free inquiry, he merely sanctioned those 
natioiial habits which his predecessors had disregarded. 
The hold which the hierarchy of that country possess 
over public opinion has always been pro verbid ; but it 
is even greater than is commonly supposed. What it 
was in the seventeenth century, we have already seen ; 
and in the eighteenth century, there were no signs of 
its diminution, except among a few bold men, who 
could effect nothing, while the popular voice was so 
strong against them. Early in the reign of Philip V., 
Labat, who travelled in Spain, informs us, that when 
a priest performed mass, nobles of the highest rank 
deemed it an honour to help him to dress, and that they 
would go down on their knees to him, and kiss his 
hands.^lf When this was done by the proudest aris- 

^8 < Ceux qui seiventlaMesfie Las plus grands Seigneurs s’en 
ea Espagne, soii Helig^aux, on font nonneur, et 4 mesure qu’ils 
S^culiers, ne manquent jamais pr^entent an Prates quelque 
d’aider le Pr6tre a s’habiller, et partie des omemens, ils lui 
le font avec beaucoup de respect, baisent la main. On se met a 
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tocraoy in Europe, we may suppose what the general 
feeling must have been. Indeed, Labat assures us, 
that a Spaniard would hardly be considered of 
sound faith, if he did not leave some portion of his 
property to the Church ; so completely had respect for 
the hierarchy become an essential part of the national 
character.33S 

A stni more curious instance was exhibited on the 
occasion of the expulsion of the Jesuits. That once 
useful, but now troublesome, body was, during the 
•eighteenth century, what it is in the nineteenth — the 
obstinate enemy of progress and of toleration. The 
rulers of Spain, observing that it opposed all their 
schemes of reform, resolved to get rid of an obstacle, 
which met them at every turn. In France, the Jesuits 
had just been treated as a public nuisance, and sup- 
pressed at a blow, and without difficulty. The 
advisers of Charles III. saw no reason why so salutary 
a irieasure should not be imitated in their country ; and, 
in 1767, they, following the example which had been 
set by the Frencli in 1764, abolished this great main- 
stay of the Church.^'*^ Having done this, the govern- 
ment supposed that it had taken a decisive step 
towards weakening ecclesiastical power, particularly as 
the sovereign cordially approved of the proceeding. 
The year after this occurred, Charles III., according to 
his custom, appeared in the balcony of the palace, on 

genoux pour donner & lavor au douter dc sa foi, et passer aa 
PrStre pendant la Messe, et apr^s xnoins pour Maran, ou Chretien 
qu’il a essuyd ses doigts, celui nouveau, si on ne laissoit pas le 
qui lui a donn6 I’eau demem-ant tiers de ses biens mobiliers k 
a genoux lui prisonte le bassin TEglisc.’ Labat, Voyages an 
retournA, sur lequel le Pretro Es/pagne, vol. i. p. 268. 
met sa main pour la lui laisser It was the opinion of the 

baiser. Au retour a la Sacristie, Pope, that Charles, by this act, 
il ne manque pas d’aidor le Prfetre had endangered his own soul, 
a se ddshabillor, apr^s quoi il se * Dans un bref adress^ a Charles 
met k genoux pour recevoir sa III, il d^clara: “ Que les actes 
benediction et baiser sa main.’ du Roi centre les J^suites met- 
Labatj Voyages m Espagne et cn taient ^videmment son salut en 
Paris, 1730, vol.i. p. 36. danger.”’ Cretineau-Joly, His- 
as9 t Telle est la coAtumo du toire de la CoTupagnie de JisttSf 
Pais, on s’exposeroit a laisser Paris, 1845, vol. v. p. 302. 
r p 2 
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the festival of St. Charles, ready to grant any request 
which the people might make to him, and which 
usually consisted of a prayer for the dismissal of a 
minister, or for the repeal of a tax. On this occasion, 
however, the citizens of Madrid, instead of occupying 
themselves with such worldly matters, felt that still 
dearer interests were in peril ; and, to the surprise and 
terror of the court, they demanded, with one voice, 
that the Jesuits should be allowed to return, and wear 
their usual dress, in order that Spain might be glad- 
dened by the sight of these holy men.^^i 

What can you do with a nation like this ? What is 


the use of laws when the 


As this circumstance, which 
is noticed by Cretin eau-Joly 
{Histoire de la Compagnie de 
Jesus ^ Tol. V. p. 311) and other 
writers {Dunham's History of 
Spain^ vol. v. p. 180), has been 
much misrepresented, and has 
even been doubted by one author, 
1 will transcribe the statement 
of Cexo, whose information re- 
specting the reign of Charles III. 
w'as derived from eye-witnesses. 
* A remarkable and alarming 
proof of their influence was given 
at Madrid, the year after their 
expulsion. At the festival of 
»St. Charles, when the monarch 
showed himself to the people 
from the balcony of the palace, 
and was accustomed tograint their 
general request ; to the surprise 
and confusion of the whole court, 
the voice of the immense multi- 
tude, with one accord, demanded 
the return of the Jesuits, and 
the permission for them to wear 
the habit of the secular clergy. 
This unexpected incident alarmed 
and mortified the Kin^ ; and, 
after a vigilant inquiry, he 
thought proper to banish the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 


current of public opinion 


and his Grand Vicar, as the 
secret instigators of this tumul- 
tuary petition.’ Coxds Donrbou 
Kings of J^ain, 2nd edit., Lon- 
don, ISid, Yol. iv. pp. 3C8, 309. 
The remarks made on this event, 
by M. Rio {Historia del Reinado 
de Carlos III, Madrid, ISoO, 
vol. ii. pp. 197-199) are not very 
creditable, either to his criticism 
or to his candour. It is uncri- 
tical to doubt the statement of a 
contemporaiy, when that state- 
ment relates what is probable in 
itself, and what those who liveil 
nearest to the period never 
denied. Indeed, so far from 
denying it, M. Muriel, the learned 
translator of Coxo’s work into 
Spanish, gave it the sanction of 
his name. And, it is surely, to 
say the least, very uncandid on 
the part of M. Rio to impute to 
Coxe the error of placing this 
occurrence in 1767, and then 
proving that, owin^ to circum- 
stances connected with the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, it could not 
have happened in that year. For, 
Coxe distinctly asserts, that it 
was in 1768; ‘the year after 
their expulsion.* 
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thus sets in against them ? In the face of such 
obstacles, the government of Charles III., notwith- 
standing its good intentions, was powerless. Indeed, 
it was worse than powerless: it did harm; for, by 
I'ousing popular sympathy in favour of the Church, it 
strengthened what it sought to weaken. On that 
cruel and persecuting Church, stained^ as it w as with 
^very sort of crime, the Spanish nation continued to 
bestow marks of affection, which, instead of being 
diminished, were increased. Gifts and legacies flowed 
, in freely and from every side ; men being willing to 
beggar themselves and their families, in oi’der to swell 
the general contribution. And to such a height was 
this carried, that, in 1788, Florida Blanca, minister of 
the crown, stated that, within the last fifty years, the 
ccclesiabtjcai: revenues had increased so rapidly, that 
many of them had doubled in value.^^^ 

Even the Inquisition, the most barbarous institution 
which the wit of man has ever devised, was upheld by 
j)ublic opinion ag5*inst the attacks of llie crown. The 
Spanish govemiJient wished to overthrow it, and did 
everything to weaken it ; but the Spanish people loved 
it as of old, and cherished it as their best protection 
against the inroads of heresy.^^^ An illustration of 


See the statement of Florida 
Flanca, in Appendix I. to Voxels 
JJourhon Kings of Spain ^ vol. v. 
p. 282. Another Spaniard, tlio 
Prince of the Peace, says, that at 
the accession of Charles IV., in 
1788, ‘the cloisters were en- 
cumbered with an ever-increasing 
number of monks of all orders 
and of all ages.’ Godoy s Mc^ 
woirjj, edit. London, 1836, vol. i. 
p. 126. See also, on the state 
of ecclesiastical establishments 
in the same year, some interest- 
ing remarks in the Letters of 
Cabarrus; ‘con qu6 horrible 
desproporcion snperabundan los 
individiios est^riles a los opera- 
rios utiles y preciosos.’ Cartas 


escritaspor el Condc de Cabarrvs, 
Madrid, 1813, p. 133. 

Of it, a celebrated writer 
in the reign of Philip V. boast- 
fully says, ‘ Su exacta vigilaneia 
comprohende igualmente a Na- 
turales y Estrangeros.’ Ustarh, 
Theorica y Practica de Coinercto, 
tercera impression, Madrid, 17o7, 
folio, p. 27. When such a man 
as U^tariz could pen a sentence 
like tins, we may imagine what 
was felt by the people, who were 
far more ignorant than he, and 
far more orthodox. M. Tapia., 
in a remarkable and unusually 
bold passage, frankly admits that 
it was the pressure of public 
opinion which prevented Chpa’les 
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this was exhibited in 1778, when, on occasion of a 
heretic being sentenced by the Inquisition, sereral of 
the leading nobles attended as servants, being glad to 
have an opportunity of publicly displaying their obe- 
dience and docility to the Church.®^ 

All these things were natural, and in order. They 
were the result of a long train of causes, the operation 
of which I have endeavoured to trace, during thirteen 
centuries, since the outbreak of the -Arian war. Those 
causes forced the Spaniards to be superstitious, and it 
was idle mockery to seek to change their nature by 
legislation. The only remedy for superstition is know- 
ledge. Nothing else can wipe out that plague-spot of 
the human mind. Without it, the leper remains un- 
washed, and the slave unfreed. It is to a knowledge 
of the laws and relations of things, that European civi- 
lization is owing ; but it is precisely this in which Spain 
has always been deficient. And until that deficiency 
is remedied, until science, with her bold and inquisitive 
spirit, has established her right to investigate all sub- 


III. from abolishing the Inqui- 
sition. 'Estiuho pareceria que 
habi4ndo6e hecho tanto en aquol 
reinado para limitar el poder 
escesivo del clero, y acabar con 
absnrdas preocupaciones, no se 
suprimiese el monstruoso tri- 
bunal de la inquisicion ; pero es 
necesario tener prosente que el 
rey despues del motin de Madrid 
procedia con timidez en toda 
prowdencia que pndiese con- 
trariar la opinion publica ; y ^1 
creia que los espafioles querian 
la inquisicion, como se lo mani- 
festd al ministro Roda y alconde 
de Aranda, ahadiendo que en 
nada ^artaba su autoridad.* 
UivUieaoionEe^fiolat vol. 
iv. p. 98, Madrid, 1840. To us, 
the Inquisition seems rather a 
singular object for men to set 
their affections on; but of the 
existence of the passion there 


can be no doubt. ‘ LTnquisi- 
tion si r^T^ree en Espagne.' 
Mimmres de Ijouville, vol. i. 

L 36. And Geddes (Tracts, 
ndoA, 1730, vol. i. p. 400) 
tells us that ‘ the Inquisition is 
not only established by law, but 
by a wonderful fascination is so 
fixed in the hearts and affections 
of the people, that one that 
should offer the least afiront to 
another, for having been an in- 
former or witness in the In- 
quisition, would be torn in a 
thousand pieces.’ 

‘ The familiars of the In- 
quisition, Abrantes, Mora, and 
others, grandees of Spain, at- 
tended as servants, without hats 
or swords^* Coxds Bourbon Kings 
of Spain, vol. iv. pp. 418, 410. 
This was in the great case of 
Olavide. 
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jccts, after her own fashion, and according to her own 
method, we may be assured that, in Spain, neither 
literatnre, nor imiversities, nor legislators, nor re- 
formers of any kind, will ever be able to rescue the 
people from that helpless and benighted conditiem into 
which the course of affairs has plunged them. 

That no great political improvemen'J, however plausi- 
ble or attractive it may appear, can be productive of 
lasting benefit, unless it is preceded by a change in pub- 
lic opinion, and that every change of public opinion is 
preceded by changes in knowledge, are propositions 
which all history verifies, but which are particularly 
obvious in the history of Spain. The Spaniards have 
had everything except knowledge. They have had 
immense wealth, and fertile and well-peopled territo- 
ries, in all parhs of the globe. Their own country, 
WJished by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and 
possessed of excellent harbours, is admirably situated 
for the purposes of trade between Europe and America, 
being so placed as to command the commerce of both 
hemispheres.®-*" They had, at a very early period, 
ample municipal privileges ; they had independent 
parliaments ; they had the right of choosing their own 
magistrates, and managing their own cities. They 
have had rich and flourishing towns, abundant manu- 
factures, and skilful artizans, whose choice productions 
could secure a ready sale in every market in the world. 
They have cultivated the fine arts with eminent suc- 
cess ; their noble and exquisite paintings, and their 
magnificent churches, being justly ranked among the 
most wonderful efforts of the human hand. They 
speak a beautiful, sonorous, and flexible language, and 
their literature is not unworthy of their language. 
Their soil yields treasures of every kind. It overflows 


*** An accomplished modern mercial advantages than any 
geographer says : * From the other countiy of Euwme.* John- 

extent of its coast-line, its nu- ston*s Dicthnary of Physicc^ 
merous porta, its geographical Staiisticedf and Historical Geo- 
position, and natural products, graphy, London, 1850, p. 1213. 
Spain possesses greater com- 
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with wine and oil, and produces the choicest fruits in 
an almost tropical exuberance.®^® It contains the most 
valuable minerals, in a profuse variety unexampled in 
any other part of Europe. Ifo where else do we find 
such rare and costly marbles, so easily accessible, and 
in such close communication with the sea, where they 
might safely be shipped, and sent to countries which 
require them.®^^ As to the metals, there is hardly one 
which Spain does not possess in large quantities. Her 
mines of silver and of quicksilver are well known. 
She abounds in copper,®^® and her supply of lead is 
enormous.®^® Iron and coal, the two most useful of all 


* No quiero hablar de los 
frutos de Espana, no obstante 
quo los produzca tan exquisitos 
de todas especies. Solo diri que 
sus naranjas dulces las traxeroii 
do la China los Portugueses, y 
quo de Portugal se ha difundido 
su planta por lo restanto de 
Europa. Eu fin, Espana es 
colebrada entro otras cosas por 
sus limones, por la fragrancia de 
sus cidrns, por sus limas dulces, 
por sus granadas, por sus azey tu- 
nas, quo merecieron seralabadas 
hasta ^dol gran Ciceron, y sus 
almendras, sus higos, sus uvas, 
etc.’ Bowles^ Historia Natural de 
Espana, Madrid, 1789, 4to. p. 
236. 

‘The marbles of Spain are 
in greater Tariety and beauty 
than those of any countiy in 
Europe, and most valuable kinds 
of them are in situations of easy 
access and communication with 
the sea ; but they have long 
been entirely neglected, the 
greater part being unknown, even 
to the more intelligent of the 
natives.’ Cook's Spain, London, 
1834, vol. ii. p. 51. In the Ca- 
binct of Natural History at 


Madrid, ‘ the specimens of marbles 
are splendid, and show what 
treasures yet remain buried in 
the Peninsula.’ Fortes Spam, 
London, 1847, p. 413. 

‘Hay infinitas minas do 
cobre en Espana las qualos nunca 
se ban tocado.’ Bowks, Histona 
Natural de Espana, Discurso 
Preliminar, p. 34. 

In 1832, Cook writes, ‘ The 
lead-mines of the Sierra de Gad or 
are in a state of repletion at 
present from the enormous quan- 
tity of the mineral, and the 
facility of raising it.’ .... 
‘ Lead abounds in other parts of 
the same chain, nearer to Al- 
meria.’ Cook's Spain, vol. ii. p. 
75. ‘The most valuable of the 
existing Spanish mines are those 
of lead in Granada; and the 
supplies obtained from them 
during the last twenty years have 
been so large, that they have 
occasioned the abandonment of 
several less productive mines in 
other countries, and a consider- 
able fall in the price of lead.' 
M'CullocVs Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary, London, 
1849, Tol. ii. p. 705. 
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the productions of the inorganic world, 3*® are also 
abundant in that highly favoured country. Iron is 
said to exist in every part of Spain, and to be of the 
best quality;®®^ while the coal-mines of Asturias are 
described as inexhaustible.®®® In short, nature has 
been so prodigal of her bounty, that it has been 
observed, with hardly an hyperbole, that the Spanish 
nation possesses within itself nearly every natural pro- 
duction which can satisfy either the necessity or the 
curiosity of mankind.®®® 

These are splendid gifts ; it is for the historian to 
tell how they have been used. Certainly, the people 
who possess them have never been deficient in natural 
endowments. They have had their full share of great 
statesmen, great kings, great magistrates, and great 
legislators. They have had many able and vigorous 
rulers ; and their history is ennobled by the frequent 
appearance of courageous and disinterested patriots, 
who have sacrificed their all, that they might help their 
country. The bravery of the people has never been 
disputed ; whiie, as to the upper classes, the punctilious 
honour of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a bye- 
word, and circulated through the world. Of the nation 
generally, the best observers pronounce them to be 
high-minded, generous, truthfiil, full of integrity, warm 

I use the popular language munication with the sea ; yet they 
in referring coal to the inorganic are practically useless, and afford 
world, despite its cellular tissue only a miserable existence to a few 
and vegetable origin. labourers and mules used in con- 

*** ‘ The most valuable of the voying the mineral to Gijon.’ 
whole mineral riches of Spain Cook's Spain, vol. ii. pp. 79, 80. 
will be, in all probability, in a ‘ In the immediate neighbourhood 
few years, the iron, which is of Oviedo are some of the largest 
Ibund every whore, and of the coal-fields in Europe.’ Ford’s 
best qualities.* CooFs Spain, yol. Spain, p. 381; compare pp. 392, 
ii. p. 78. See also Bowles, His- 606. 

foria Natural de Espana, pp. 56, * La nacion espanola posce 

67, 106, 273, 346, 415, and casi quantas producciones na- 
Ford's ^ain, pp. 565, 618. turalos puede apetecerla ncccsi- 

‘The quantity is inexliaus- dad, 6 curiosidad de los hombres.’ 
tible, the quality excellent, the Camponianes, Apendice d la Edit- 
working of extraordinary facility, cacion Popular, vol. iv. p. vi. 
and they possess an easy com- Madrid, 1777. 
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and zealous friends, affectionate in all the private rela- 
tions of life, frank, charitable, and kunaane.®'^^ Their 


‘Hfl flont fort charitables, 
tant t\ cause du m^rite que Ton 
s’acqmert par les aumones, que par 
rincliuation naturelle qu’ils out 
a donner,et la peine eflfectiye qu’ils 
Bouffrent lorsqu’ils «ont obliges, 
soit par leur paurret^, soit par 
quelqu’autre raison, de refuser ce 
qu'on leur domaude. ILs cmt 
encore la bonne quality de ne 
point abandonner leurs amis 
pendant qn’ils sont malades/ . . . 

‘ 1^ nijunkK) que des personnes 
qui no se voyent point quatre 
fois on un an, se voyent tons les 
jours dcuxou troisfois, dis quails 
soufTrcnt.’ IfAidnoy, Belation 
du Voyage d^Et^pagne^ Lyon, 
] 693, vol. ii. p. 374. * They are 

gr«ivo, temperate, and sober ; 
lli*ni and warm in their friend- 
ships, though cautious and slow 
in contracting them.’ A Tour 
through Spam hy Udal ap Ehys, 
second edition, London, 1760, p. 
3. ‘When they have once professed 
it, none are more faithful friends,’ 

. . . ‘ They have groat probity and 
integrity of principle.’ Clarkds 
LdUrs concerning the Spanish 
London, 1763, 4to. p. 334. 

* To express all that I feel, on the 
recollection of their goodness, 
would appear like adulation ; 
but I may venture at least to say, 
that simplicity, sincerity, gene- 
rosity, a high sense of dignity, 
and strong principles of honour, 
are the most prominent and 
striking features of the Spanish 
character.’ Tovm&end^s Journey 
through Bpain^ second edition, 
London, 179^2, roL iiL p. 363. 
*The Spaniards, though naturally 


deep and artful politicians, ha\'^ 
still something so nobly frank 
and honest in their disposition.’ 
Letters from Spain by an EnghJt 
Officer, London, 1788, vol. ii. p. 
171. * The Spaniards have fewer 
bad qualities than any other 
people that I have had the op- 
portunity to know.’ Crohers 
Travels through Spain, London, 
1799, pp. 237, 288. ' Spanish 
probity is proverbial, and it con- 
spicuouBly shines in commercial 
relations.* Lahordes ^ain, Lon- 
don, 1809, vol. iv. p. 423. 
* Certainly, if it bo taken in the 
mass, no people are moro hu- 
mane than the Spaniards, or 
more compassionate and kind 
in their feelings to others. They 
probably excel other nations, 
rather than fall below them, in 
this respect.’ Cook's Spain, Lon- 
don, 1834, vol. i. p. 189. ‘Tbe 
Spaniards are kind-hearted in all 
the relations of life.’ JJoskind 
Spain, London, 1851, vol. ii. p. 
58. Finally, I will adduce the 
testimony of two professional 
politicians, both of whom were 
well acquainted with the Spani- 
ards. In 1770 Mr. Ilarris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury, writes. 
‘They are brave, honest, and 
generous.’ Diaries and Corre- 
spondence of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, London, 1844, vol. i. p. 
48. And Lord Holland, accord- 
ing to Moore, deemed ‘ that the 
Spaniards altogether are amongst 
the best people of Europe.’ 
Moore's Memoirs, edited by Lord 
John Sitssed, vol. iiL p. 253, 
London, 1853. 
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sincerity in religious matters is unquestionable they 
are^ moreover, eminently temperate and jfrogaL**® Tet, 
all these great qualities have availed them nothing, and 
will avail them nothing, so long as they remain ignorant. 
What the end of all this will be, and whether in their 
unhappy country the right path will ever be taken, is 
impossible for any one to say.®®^ But if it is not taken, 
no amelioration which can possibly be effected will 
penetrate below the surface- The sole course is, to 


This thoir whole history 
decisively proves ; and as to their 
more recent state, the author of 
Bevelations of Spain in 1845, 
vol. i. p. 340, says : ‘ But religion 
is so deeply rooted in the national 
charr.cier, that the most furious 
political storms, which prostrate 
everything else, blow over this 
and leave it unscathed. It is 
only amongst the educated male 
population that any lack of fer- 
vour is witnes cd.* 

350 *xhe habitual temperance 
of these people is really astonish- 
ing: I never saw a Spaniard 
drink a second glass of wine. 
With the lower order of people, 
a peace of bread with an apple, 
an onion, or pomegranate, is 
their usual repast.’ Croker's 
Travels in Spavriy London, 1799, 
p. 116. ‘ They are temperate, or 
rather abstemious, in their living 
to a great degree : borracho is the 
highest term of reproacli ; and it 
is rare to see a drunken man, 
except it be among the carriers 
or muleteers.’ Dalrymple's Travels 
through Spain, London, 1777, 
4to. p. 174. ‘Drunkenness is a 
vice almost unknown in Spain 
among people of a respectable 
class, and very uncommon even 
among the lower orders.’ Esm6- 
nard’s note in Godofa Memoirs, 
London, 1836, vol. ii. p. 321. 


‘ This is the most wonder- 
ful country under the sun ; for 
here, intellect wields no power.’ 
Ingli^ Spain, London, 1831, vol. 

i. j). 101. ‘ Tandis que 1’ activity 

publique, en Espagne, se porte 
depiiis quelqnes ann^es dans la 
sphere des int^rets pratiques et 
matdriels, il semble, au contraire, 
qu’il y ait une sorte de ralontisse- 
raent dans la vie intollectuelle.’ 
Annuaire des Deux Mondcs for 
1850, p. 410. ‘La vie intellec- 
tuelle u’est point, malheureuse- 
ment, la sphere ou se manifeste 
le plus d’activit^ en Espagne.’ 
Ibid, 'for 1866-1857, p. 356. 
Now, listen to the practical con- 
sequences of not giving free and 
fearless scope to the intellect. 
‘It is singular, upon landing in 
the Peninsula, and making a 
short excursion fora few miles in 
any direction, to see reproduced 
the manners of England five 
centuriis back, — to find yourself 
thrown into the midst of a 
society which is a close counter- 
part of that extinct senni-civVi^ra- 
tion of which no trace is to be 
found in our history later than 
the close of the fourteenth century 
and the reign of Richavd tlie 
Second.’ Bevelations of Spain in 
1845 by an English Resident, vol. 

ii. p. 1. 
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weaken the superstition of the people ; and this can 
only be done by that march of physical science, which, 
familiarizing men with conceptions of order and of regu- 
larity, ‘ gradually encroaches on the old notions of per- 
turbation, of prodigy, and of miracle, and by this means 
accustoms the mind to explain the vicissitudes of affairs 
by natural considerations, instead of, as heretofore, by 
those which are purely supernatural. 

To this, in the , most advanced countries of Europe, 
every thing has been tending for nearly three centuries. 
But in Spain, unfortunately, education has always re- 
mained, and still remains, in the hands of the clergy, 
who steadily oppose that prog 2 *ess of knowledge, which 
they are well aware would be fatal to their own 
power.35® The people, therefore, resting ignorant, and 

‘ That the Spaniards, as a than in any other country ; 
people, are ignorant, supremely therefore in Spain they display 
ignorant, it is impossible to dis- this tendency more fearlessly. A 
semblo ; but this comes from the good instance of this may bo 
control of education being al- seen in a work lately piiblishrd 
together in the hands of tlie by the Bishop of Barcelona, in 
clergy, who exert themselves to which a violent attack upon all 
maintain that ignorance to which and philosophical know- 

they are indebted for their power.* ledge is concluded in the follow^- 
S'pain by an American^ ing terms ; ‘No intento recrimi- 

360. ‘.The schools in Madrid nar a ningun catolico de los quo 
arc all conducted by Jesuits ; and so asocian al nuevo sistema do 
the education received in them, filosofar y de extender indefini- 
is such as might be expected dameuto el imperio de esta 
from their heads.’ Inglis' Spain, cicncia, pero desco quo fijen toda 
vol. i. p. 156. ‘ Private educa- su ateucion en los puntos que no 

tion here, is almost entirely in hare sino indicar. Primero, quo 
the hands of the clergy.’ Ecvela- las cscuelas de Holanda, Alt - 
tions of Spain in 1845, vol. ii. p. mania, Inglatorra y Prancia des- 
27. In Spain, as in all countries, afectas al Catolicismo, ban ini- 
Catholic or Protestant, the clergy, ciadoy promovidocon el mayor 
considered as a body, inculcate empeno ciertas discusiones filo- 
beliof instead of inquiry, and, by soficas, presentandolas como uii 
a sort of conservative instinct, triunfo de la razon sobre In. 
discourage that boldness of in- Heligion, de la filosofia sobre 
vestigation without which there la teologia, del matorialismo 
can be no real knowledge, al- sobre el espiritualismo. Segundo, 
though there may be much erudi- que sus maximas no son, on 
tion and mere book-learning. In gran parte, mas que reproduc- 
Spain, the clergy are stronger clones 6 nuevas evoluciones do 
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the causes which kept them in ignorance continuing, 
it avails the country nothing, that, from time to time, 
enlightened rulers have come forward, and liberal 
measures been adopted. The Spanish reformers have, 
with rare exceptions, eagerly attacked the Church, 
whose authority they clearly saw ought to be diminished. 
But what they did not see is, that such diminution can 
be of no real use unless it is the result of public opinion 
urging on politicians to the work. In Spain, pohticians 
took the initiative, and the people lagged behind. Hence, 
in Spain, what was done at one time was sure to be un- 
done at another. When the liberals were in power, they 
suppressed the Inquisition ; but Ferdinand VII. easily 
restored it, because, though it had been destroyed by 
Spauisli legislators, its existence was suited to the 
liabiLs au(i traditions of the Spanish nation.^®® Fresh 
changes occur! mg, this od^pus tribunal was, in 1820 , 
again abolished. Still, though its form is gone, its spirit 
lives.^^o The name, the body, and the visible appearance 
of the Inquisition, arc no more ; but the spirit which 
generated tl^^ Inquisition is enshrined in the hearts of 
tlie people, and, on slight provocation, would burst 
forth, and reinstate an institution which is the effect, 
fjir more than the cause, of the intolerant bigotry of the 
Spanish nation. 

( ri’orcs mil vpcos refiitados y similar acts gave such delight to 
coiidciiados por la sana tilosofiii the Church as well as to tho 
y por la Iglesia ; bajo cuyo con- people, that, according to a 
cepto no tienen por quo folici- gr6at divine, tho return of Fer- 
tarse en razon do su progroso, dinand to Spain is to be deemed 
sino mas bieii avergouzarse por the immediate act of Divine 
su rctroceso.’ Costa y Borra^^ Providence, watching over the 
Igh&ia en Espafia, Barcelona, interests of Spain. ‘ La diviiia 
1857, p. 150. Providencia abrevio los dias do 

‘Immediately after his prueba, y la catolica Espana res- 
arrival in Madrid, Ferdinand ro- piro cenida con los laureles del 
established the Inquisition ; and triunfo, rocohrando luego a su 
his djocree for that purpose was tan deseado monarca, el sehor 
liailed throughout all Spain with rey don Fernando VII.’ Costa 
illuminations, thanksgivings, and y Borras^ Observaciones sobre la 
otherrejoicings.’ Quin's Memoirs Iglesia en EspaTia^ Barcelona, 
of Ferdinand F7/., London, 1857, p. 01. 
i824, pp. 189, 190. This and ‘The spirit of the Inqui- 
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In the same other and more systematic attacks 
which were made on the Chtirch, during the present 
centuiy, succeeded at first, hut were sure to be even- 
tually* baffled.^^*^ Under Joseph, in 1809, the monastic 
orders were suppressed, and their property was con- 
fiscated.^®* Little, however, did Spain gain by this. 
The nation was on their side ; 3®* and as soon as the 
storm passed away, they were restored. In 1836, there 
was another political movement, and the liberals being 
at the head of affairs, Mendizabal secularized all the 
Church property, and deprived the clergy of nearly the 
whole of their enormous and ill-gotten wealth.^®^ He 


S:ition is still alive ; for no king, 
cortes, or constitution, ever per- 
mits in Spain any approach to 
any religious toleration.' Ford^s 
Spaiiij London, 1847, p. 60. 
‘Lcs cort^s auraient beau per- 
luettre I’cxorcice du culte protes- 
lant ou juif, il n’est point certain 
([ue cela ne suscitAt de pArillcux 
conflits.’ Annuaire das Dm(X 
Maudes, ou Histoire GMrale des 
J)ivcrs Etats, 1854-1855, vol. v. 
]). 272, Paris, 1855 ; a work of 
considerable ability, planned on 
ilie same scheme as the Annual 
Register, but far superior to it. 
Eespectingthe chance of the In- 
quisition bein^ again restorea, 
compare two interesting pas- 
bages in Spain by an American, 
1831, vol. ii. p. 330, and Inglid 
Spain, 1831, vol. i. p. 85. Since 
then, the balance of affairs has, 
on the whole, been in favour of 
the Church, whicli received a 
further accession of strength by 
the success of the essentially 
religious wiar recently waged 
against the Moors. Hence, if 
any fresh political catastrophe 
were to occur in Spain, I should 
not be at all surprised to hear 
that the Inquisition was re-esta- 
blished. 


Compare some very sensible 
remarks in BacoifCs Six Years 
in Biscay, London, 1838, pp. 40, 
41, 50, with Quints Memoirs of 
Ferdinand the Seventh, pp. 192, 
193. 

Walton's Revolutions of 
Spain, London, 1837, vol. ii. p. 
343. 

»6s Very shortly before tlie sup- 
pression of the monastic orders, 
*Le respect pour le froc en 
gAn^ral est pouss6 si loin, qu’ou 
lui attribuo uiio vertu preserva- 
tive, memo au-dela do la vie, 
quolque peu rcguli^re qu’cllo ait 
et6. Aussi n'y a-t-il rien de si 
conimun que dc voir les morts 
onsevelis on robe de moines, et 
conduits ainsi a leur demifere do- 
meure a visage dccouvert.’ . ; . . 
De mAme que le froc accompagne 
les Espagnols au tombeau, do 
meme il en saisit quelques-uns 
au sortir du bercoau. Il n’est 
pas rare de rencontrer de petits 
moines de quatre a cinq ans 
polisBonnant dans la rue.’ Bout- 
going, Tableau de VEspagne, 
Paris, 1808, vol. ii. pp. 330, 331. 

*•* The confiscation took place 
at different periods between 1 835 
and 1841. Compare Force’s Spain, 
p. 48. Revelations of Spain by 
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did not know Ixow foolish it is to attack an institution, 
unless you can first lessen its influence. Overrating the 
power of legislation, he underrated the power of opinion. 
This, the result clearly showed. Within a very few 
yearS) the reaction began. In 1845, was enacted what 
was called the law of devolution, by which the first step 
was taken towards the re-endowment of the clergy 
In 1851, their position was still furftier improved by the 
celebrated Concordat, in which the right of acquiring, 
as well as of possessing, was solemnly confirmed to 
them.®®® With all this, the nation heartily concurred.®®"^ 
Such, however, was the madness of the liberal party, 
that, only four years afterwards, when they for a moment 
obtained power, they forcibly annulled these arrange- 
ments, and revoked concessions which had been made 
to the Church, and which, unhappily for Spain, public 

an English HesidAmt^ vol. i. p. from Spain, an account of that 
366. Costa y Borras^ Iglesia en country. His work is valuable, 
Ksj^ana, p. 95. inmmira des as showing the state of public 
JJeiu' Monder for 1850, Paris, feeling just before the Concordat, 

] 851, p. 369. 1 have sought in and while the Spanish clergy 

vain for any detailed histoiy of were still suffering from the well- 
ilieso transactions. intentioned, but grossly inju- 

‘ Dos 1846, une loi ditc de dicious acts of the liberal party. 
dhoJidion, en attendant un regie- ‘Wo visited these churches on a 
ment difinitif, applique a la do- Sunday, and were surprised to 
tation du clerg^ une portion des find thorn all crowded to excess, 
biens eccl^siastiques non vendns.* The incomes of the clergy are 
Annuaire des Deux MondeSy greatly reduced, but their for- 
1851-2, Paris, 1862, p. 318. tunes are gradually reviving.’ 

‘ II y a ici un r5glement Hoskins^ SpaiUy London, 1851, 
solcniicl, sous la forme d’un vol. i. p. 25. ‘ The priests are 

trait6, de toutes Ics affaires re- slowly re-establishing their power 
lativcs jI I’eglise; e’est le con- in Spain,’ vol. ii. p. 201. ‘The 
cordat de 1851. Le concordat crowded churches, and, notwith- 
rccoiinait a I’egliso le droit standing the appropriation of 
d’acquerir et de poss6der.’ Ibid, their revenues, the absence of 
1854, 1855, p. 273, Paris, 1855. all appearance of anything like 
The very year in which poverty in the chapels and ser- 
the Concordat became law, Mr. vices, prove that the Spaniards 
Hoskins, the well-known travel- arc now as devout worshippers, 
ler ill Africa, a gentleman evi- and as zealous friends of the 
dently of considerable intelli- Church, as they were in her 
gcuco, published, on his return palmy days,' vol. ii. p. 281. 
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opinion had ratified.^®® The residts might have been 
easily foreseen. In Aragon and in other parts of Spain, 
the j)eople flow to arms ; a Carlist insurrection broke 
out, and a cry ran through the country, that religion 
was in danger.®®® It is impossible to benefit such a 
nation as this. The reformers were, of course, over- 
thrown, and by the autumn of 1856 their party was 
broken up. The political reaction now began, and ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that, by the spring of 1857, the policy 
of the two preceding years was completely reversed. 
Those who idly thought that they could regenerate their 
country by laws, saw all their hopes confounded. A 
ministry was formed, whose measures were more in 
accordance with the national mind. In May 1857, 
Cortes assembled. The representatives of the people 
sanctioned the proceedings of the executive government, 
and, by their united authority, the worst provisions of 
the Concordat of 1851 were amply confirmed, the sale 
of Church property was forbidden, and all the limita- 
tions which had been set to the power of the bishops 
were at once removed.®^® 

The reader will now be able to understand the real 
nature of Spanish civilization. He will see how, 
under the high-sounding names of loyalty and religion, 
lurk the deadly evils which those names have always 
concealed, but which it is the business of the histo- 
rian to drag to light and expose. A blind spirit of 
reverence, taking the form of an unworthy and igno- 
minious submission to the Crown and the Church, is the 

‘La loi de d^samortisse- vacionessobrelalgltaiaenEbpaVia, 
ment promulgu^e le 1*' mai, Barcelona, 1857, pp. 119, 286, 
1856, ordonne, comme on salt, la 292 ; and respecting the law of 
mise on vente de tons les biens the 1st of May, see p. 247. 
de main-morte, et en particulier * Anssi le premier mot d’or- 

des bie\}8 qui restent encore a dre de finsurrection a 6t6 la 
r^glise.^ Annuaire des Deux defense de la religion.' Annumre 
Mondea^ 1865, 1866, p. 310. See des Deux Mondea, 1854, 1856, p. 
also Annuaire, 1854, 1855, p. 276. 

274. For an account of other Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 

steps taken against the Church 1856, 1857, pp. 316-317, 324- 
in the spring and summer of 331,336. 

1866, see Coata y Borraa, Obaer* 
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capital and essential vice of the Spanish people. It is 
their sole national vice, and it has sufficed to rain 
them. From it all nations have grievously suffered, 
and many still suffer. But nowhere in Europe, has this 
piditt0iple been so long supreme as in Spain. There- 
foretaW^where else in Europe are the consequences so 
maxulyNt^and so fatal. The idea of liberty is extinct, 
if, indeed, in the true sense of the word, it ever can be 
said to have existed. Outbreaks, no doubt, there have 

been, and will be ; but they are bursts of lawlessness, 
rather than of liberty. In the most civilized countries, 
the tendency always is, to obey even unjust laws, but 
while obeying them, to insist on their repeal. This is 
because we perceive that it is better to remove 
grie^diic. '^ than to resist them. While we submit to 
the particular hardship, wo assail the system from 
which the hardship flows. For a nation to take this 
view, requires a certain roach of mind, which, in the 
darker iicnod«5 of European history, was unattainable. 
Ilonco we *ind, that, in the middle ages, though 
tumults wore incessant, rebellions were rare. But, 
since tJic sixteenth century, local insurrections, pro- 
voked by immediate injustice, are diminishing, and are 
being superseded by revolutions, which strike at once 
at the source from whence the injustice proceeds. 
There can be no doubt that this change is beneficial ; 
partly because it is always good to rise from effects to 
causes, and partly because revolutions being less fre- 
quent than insurrections, the peace of society would be 
more rarely disturbed, if men confined themselves 
entirely to tlie larger remedy. At the same time, in- 
surrections are generally wrong ; revolutions are 
alwa^'s I'ight. An insurrection is too often the mad 
and passionate effort of ignorant persons, who are im- 
patient under some immediate injury, and never stop 
to investigate its remote and general causes. But a 
revolution, when it is the work of the nation itself, is 
a splendid and imposing spectacle, because to the 
moral quality of indignation produced by the presence 
of evil, it adds the intellectual qualities of foresight 
and combination; and, uniting in the same act some of 
YOL. 11. Q Q 
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the highest properties of onr nature, it achieves a 
double purpose, not only punishing the oppressor, but 
^Iso itelieving the oppressed. 

In Spain, however, there never has been a 
tion, properly so called ; there never has even 
gfrand national rebellion. The people, though 
lawless, are never free. Among them, 
preserved that peculiar taint of barbarism, wha^ " ^0 
men prefer occasional disobedience to syste 
liberty. Certain feelings there are of our comn 
nature, which even their slavish loyalty cannot eradi- 
cate, and which, from time to time, ui*ge them to resist 
injustice. Such instincts are happily the inalienable 
lot of humanity, which we cannot forfeit, if we would, 
and which are too often the last resource against the 
extravagances of tyranny. And this is all that Spain 
now possesses. The Spaniards, therefore, resist, not 
because they are Spaniards, but because they are men. 
Still, even while they resist, they revere. Wliile they 
will rise up against a vexatious impost, they crouch 
before a system, of which the impost is tho smallest 
evil. They smite the tax-gatherer, but fall prostrate at 
the feet of the contemptible prince for whom the tax- 
gatherer plies his craft. They will even revile tho 
trouUlesome and importunate monk, or sometimes they 
will scoff at the sleek and arrogant priest ; while such 
is tht*ir infatuation, that they would risk their lives in 
defence of that cruel Church, which has inflicted on 
them hideous calamities, but to which they still cKng, 
as if it were the dearest object of their affections. 

Connected with these habits of mind, and in sooth 
forming part of them, we find a reverence for antiquity, 
and an inordinate tenacity of old opinions, old beliefs, 
and old habits, which remind us of those tropical 
civilizations which formerly flourished. Such preju- 
dices were once universal even in Europe ; but they 
began to die out in the sixteenth century, and are 
now, comparatively speaking, extinct, except in Spain, 
where they have always been welcomed. In that 
country, they retain their original force, and produce 
their natural results. By encour^iging the notion, that 
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all the truths most important to know are ali*eadj 
known, they repress those aspirations, and dull that 
^nerous confidence in the future, without which 
^ling really great can be achieved. A people who 
'i^d the past with too wistful an eye, will never 
^heniselves to help the onward progress ; they 
believe that progress is possible. To them, 
is synonymous with wisdom, and every im- 
3ment is a dangerous innovation. In this state, 
-^-rope lingered for many centuries; in this state, 
Spain still lingers. Hence the Spaniards are remark- 
able for an inertness, a want of buoyancy, and an 
absence of hope, which, in our busy and enterprizing 
age, isolate them from the rest of the civilized world. 
BelieviT;^ lhat little can be done, they are in no hurry 
to do it. Beheving that the knowledge they have 
inherited, is far greater than any they can obtain, they 
wish to preserve their intellectual possessions whole 
and unimpaired; inasmuch as the least alteration in 
them might k^sen their value. Content with what 
has been already bequeathed, they are excluded from 
that groat European movement, which, first clearly 
perucptiblo in the sixteenth century, has ever since 
been steadily advancing, unsettling old opinions, 
destroying old follies, reforming and improving on 
every side, influencing even such barbarous countries 
as Russia and Turkey ; but leaving Spain unscathed 
While the human intellect has been making the most 
prodigious and unheard-of strides, while discoveries in 
every quarter are simultaneously pressing upon us, and 
coming in such rapid and bewildering succession, that 
the strongest sight, dazzled by the glare of their 
splendour, is unable to contemplate them as a whole ; 
while other discoveries still more important, and still 
more remote from ordinary experience, are manifestly 
approaching, and may be seen looming in the distance, 
whence they are now obscurely working on the ad- 
vanced thinkers who are nearest to them, filling their 
minds with those ill-defined, restless, and almost 
uneasy, feelings, which are the invariable harbingers 
of future triumph; while the veil is being rudely 

OQ 2 
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tom, and nature, violated at all points, is forced to dis- 
close hpr secrets, and reveal her structure, her economy 
and her laws, to the indomitable energy of man ; who 
Europe is ringing with the noise of intellectual acldfe- 
ments, with which even despotic governments aS®to 
sympathize, in order that they may divert th^wini 
their natural course, and use them as new inej|fcaients 
whereby to oppress yet more the liberties of the 
people ; while, amidst this general din and excitement, 
the public mind, swayed to and fro, is tossed and 
agitated, — Spain sleeps on, untroubled, unheeding, 
impassive, receiving no impressions from the rest of 
the world, and mal^g no impressions upon it. There 
she lies, at the further extremity of the Continent, a 
huge and torpid mass, the sole representative now re- 
maining of the feelings and knowledge of the 3kliildle 
Ages. And, what is the worst symptom of all, she is 
satisfied with her own condition. Though she is the 
most backward country in Europe, she believes herself 
to be the foremost. She is proud of every thing of 
which she should be ashamed. She is proud of the 
antiquity of her opinions ; proud of her orthodoxy ; 
proud of the strength of her faith; proud of her 
immeasurable and childish credulity; proud of her 
unwillingnoss to amend either her creed or her 
customs ; proud of her hatred of heretics, and proud of 
the undying vigilance with which she has bathed their 
efforts to obtain a full and legal establishment on her 
soil. 

All these things conspiring together, produce, in 
their aggregate, that melancholy exhibition to which 
we give the collective name of Spain. The history 
of that single word is the history of nearly every 
vicissitu(|e of ^ which the human species is capable. II 
comprises the extremes of strength and of weakness 
of unbounded wealth and of abject poverty. It is the 
history of the mixture of different races, languages 
and bloods. It includes almost every political combi 
nation which the wit of man can devise ; laws infinite 
in variety, as well as in number ; constitutions of al 
lands, from the most stringent to the most hberal 
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Democracy, monarchy, government by priests, govern- 
ment by municipalities, government by nobles, govern- 
ment by representative bodies, government by natives, 
government by foreigners, have been tried, and tried 
in vain. Material appliances have been lavishly used ; 
arts, inventions, and machines introdnced from abroad, 
manufactures set up, communicaiiions opened, roads 
made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 
In a word, there has been every sort of alteration, 
except alterations of opinion ; there, has been every 
possible change, except changes in knowledge. And 
the result is, that in spite of the efforts of successive 
governments, in spite of the influence of foreign cus- 
toms, and in spite of those physical ameliorations, which 
just touch the surface of society, but are unable 
to penetrate beneath, there are no signs of national 
progress ; the priests are rather gaining ground than 
losing it ; the slightest attack on the Church rouses the 
people; while, even the dissoluteness of the clergy, 
and tbe od’^ua vices which, in the present century, 
have stained the throne, can do naught to lessen either 
the superstition or the loyalty which the accumulated 
force of many centuries has graven on the minds, and 
eaten into the hearts of the Spanish nation. 
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